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Introduction 


The Title of this anthology calls for definitions of its 
key words: little, treasury, American, prose. In one 
sense the “little” refers to the format of the book phys¬ 
ically, but in a larger sense it refers to the fact that this 
is a very small portion of the abundance of our literature. 
At the outset it seemed impossible that there was enough 
American prose worth rereading to fill a book of this 
size, but I quickly found myself eliminating writer after 
writer and selection after selection solely on the grounds 
of space. It will be surprising and annoying to many who 
look into this anthology to find among those missing: 
Charles Brockden Brown, William Gilmore Simms, Bay¬ 
ard Taylor, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bronson and Louisa 
May Alcott, Joel Chandler Harris, Artemus Ward and the 
rest of the early nineteenth-century humorists. The best 
of these humorists undoubtedly contributed to the genius 
that flowered in Mark Twain; there are learned researches 
on the matter, but there is little reason why Ward, “Pe¬ 
troleum V. Nasby” or “John Phoenix” and the like should 
again be inflicted on the general public. 

One of the major principles in making these selections 
was to take the work of the master of a given school. 
Thus Emerson is represented, but* not Theodore Parker 
or Margaret Fuller. Dreiser is here, but David Graham 
Phillips is not. While Parker, Fuller and Phillips were not 
great writers, they have their indisputable place in Amer¬ 
ican history and literature, but it rapidly became clear 
that in a book of this size there was not room for every 
American writer. A specific problem was how to retain 
Henry Blake Fuller, a fascinating and almost forgotten 
wi'iter whose work spanned the period between the mid¬ 
dle eighteen nineties and the nineteen twenties, when 
more vital writers of the time were being inadequately 
represented, if at all. More seriously the inclusion of 
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Fuller, or of Harold Frederic, might have meant briefer 
selections from Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James or F. 
Scott Fitzgerald in a book of this length. It would be well 
to call attention to Fuller, say, but it is more important to 
remind ourselves that in spite of a prolonged adoles¬ 
cence, in spite of a frequently coy eighteenth-century 
style, in spite of one's high-school ordeal with The Marble 
Faun, we know always that in dealing with Hawthorne 
we are dealing with one of the American writers who is of 
world importance. 

The use of “treasury'' means that in one man's opin¬ 
ion the selections here represent the canon of American 
prose, with the exceptions that should be obvious. Some 
passages I have included for non-literary reasons; a few 
are concessions to theii* popularity. They had entered 
the canon before this editor had any chance of preventing 
their inclusion. Other selections, particularly in the final 
section, as will be explained, are, in a sense, an experi¬ 
ment on the part of the editor. 

By “American” I mean anyone who has spent an ap¬ 
preciable number of years in this country and who has 
continued to write in the English language or has brought 
witli him or has acquired a sense of the country. There 
was no room to include the work of certain of our im¬ 
migrant writers, particularly those from Eastern Europe 
and Scandinavia, much of whose work exists in transla¬ 
tions from their original languages. For this reason Abra¬ 
ham Cahan, Ole Rolvaag and Sholom Asch are not 
represented. Although Sholom Aleichem died and is 
buried in America and Thomas Mann has lived here for 
many years as a citizen, it is impossible to think of either 
as an “American” author. On the other hand, W. H, 
Auden, British by birth and education, though now a 
citizen of the U. S. A., can without too great a stretch of 
the imagination be considered an American. 

It is difficult not to describe prose as simply any series 
of words that do not rhyme. Possibly free verse and as¬ 
sonance rule out so simple a definition. Inevitably one 
xii 
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recalls the French wit who centuries ago defined prose 
forever when he said M. Jourdain was astonished to find 
that he had been talking prose all his life. But like so 
many other Gallic witticisms it is too simple to cover 
the varieties of prose. Prose exists on many levels: one of 
these is art. Most of the Americans represented in this 
book raised prose to that level. But the phrase “American 
prose” is merely a convenience: it exists in such luxuri¬ 
ance that it is safer to describe it than to define it. 

u 

* I went to the circus and loafed around the back side till the 
watchman went by, and then dived in under the tent. I had 
my twenty-dollar gold piece and some other money, but I 
reckoned 1 better save it, because there ain't no telling how 
soon you are going to need it, away from home and amongst 
strangers that way. You can't be too careful. I ain't opposed 
to spending money on circuses when tliere ain't no other way, 
but there ain’t no use in wasting it on them. 

It was a real bully circus. It was tlie splendidest sight that 
ever was when they all come riding in, two and two, and 
gentlemen and lady, side by side, the men just in their drawers 
and undershirts, and no shoes nor stirrups, and resting their 
hands on their thighs easy and comfortable—there must 'a' 
been twenty of tliem—and every lady with a lovely com¬ 
plexion, and perfectly beautiful, and looking like a gang of 
real sure-enough queens, and dressed in clothes that cost 
millions of dollars, and just littered with diamonds. It was a 
powerful fine sight; I never see anything so lovely. And then 
one by one they got up and stood, and went a-weaving around 
the ring so gentle and wavy and graceful, tlie men looking 
ever so tall and airy and straight, with their heads bobbing 
and skimming along, away up there under the tent-roof, and 
every lady’s rose-leafy dress flapping soft and silky around her 
hips, and she looking like the most loveliest parasol. 

And then faster and faster they went, all of tliem dancing, 
first one foot out in the air and then the other, tlie horses lean¬ 
ing more and more, and the ring master going round and 
round tlie center pole, cracking his whip and shouting “Hi— 
hi!” and the clown cracking jokes behind him; and by and by 
all hands dropped the reins, and every lady put her knuckles 
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on her hips and every gentleman folded his arms, and then 
how the horst^s did lean over and hump themselves! And so 
one after the other they all skipped off into the ring, and made 
tfie sweetest bow I ever see, and then seainpered out, and 
everybody clapped their hands and went just about wild. 

This passage which is part of an interlude in Chapter 
XXII of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (immedi¬ 
ately following the overpowering scene in which Colonel 
Sherburn rebuffs the lynching mob) has always struck 
me as a notable example of a kind of writing by no means 
exclusively American, but marked in American writing 
at its best. Its apparent artlessness, emphasized by Iluck’s 
gi'ainmatical lapses and broad boy’s dialect, conceals a 
structure that, if of a somewhat simpler order, is as con¬ 
sciously c'ontrolled as the grandiloquent architecture of 
eighteenth-century prose. 

It is prose that superbly fulfills its function; here of 
rendering the color, pageantry and above all movement 
of a circus performance as it works upon the boy's imagi¬ 
nation. The cadences of the last two paragraphs enforce 
the description of the several phases of tlie action. The 
preliminary easy riding is suggested by the balanced con¬ 
struction (“two and two, gentleman and lady, side by 
side, . . . drawers and undershirts, ... no shoes nor 
stirrups, . . . their hands on their thighs easy and com¬ 
fortable . . .”). When the performers stand up on their 
horses, the phrases expand to a rolling tripartite gait (“so 
gentle and wavy and graceful, ... so tall and airy and 
straight, . . . their heads bobbing and skimming along, 
away up there under the tent-roof, and every lady’s rose- 
leafy dress flapping soft and silky around her hips . . . 

Then the action accelerates to a rousing climax and 
abruptly closes while “everybody clapped their hands and 
went just about wild”—in an appropriate spondaic terminal. 

There are sections of this circus interlude in Huckle¬ 
berry Finn that are out of character, “The most loveliest 
parasol,” is not, I suspect, the primitive poet in Huck, but 
the over-reaching artist in Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
xiv 
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and there are elements in the rest of the passage, only a 
part of which is quoted here, that lead directly to the 
debasement of the style in O. Henry and Fenrod. But the 
clean-limbed functional quality of the prose, its exciting 
exploitation of language, its rightness in significant de¬ 
tails (‘‘every lady put her knuckles on her hips”) are the 
chief, if not the only, virtues of our best writing in the 
last twenty-five years. They are to be found in Sherwood 
Anderson and Ernest Hemingway, whose debt to Twain 
is obvious and acknowledged, in Mencken, Lardner, 
Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Faulkner and the early Caldwell. 

One thinks, off hand, of Anderson's “I'm a Fool” and 
“I Want to Know Why,” Hemingway's descriptions of the 
more elementary pursuits of soldiers, hunters, commercial 
fishermen, bullfighters and intellectuals, Fitzgerald's “A 
Short Trip Home,” which is a Jamesian ghost story 
through sharper eyes and ears, Dos Passes' bindlestiffs en 
route or his Charlie Anderson on a tear (in all the talk 
about the surface qualities of Dos Passes' writing no one 
has bothered to point out that almost all of the much ad¬ 
mired fiction of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 
from the outside in), the truncated, abortive folk-myths 
of Caldwell's Gods Little Acre. 

On the other hand, it goes without saying that each of 
these writers has often squandered the gift as Twain 
squandered it, and like him they are for the most part 
satisfying only in passing or in their shorter pieces. It is 
a commonplace that Twain's best long books, Huckle- 
berry Finn and Life on the Mississippi , after brilliant 
careers, limp to the finish. None of the longer books of 
these later writers is a sustained performance comparable 
to the work of such otherwise dissimilar novelists as 

f ames and Dreiser, each of whom blocked out massive 
►ooks and realized them. I have little faith in the finality 
of the notion of national genius in literature or indeed in 
its validity in any other field of human activity. But the 
virtues that I find consummately illustrated in Mark 
Twain's work at its best are more prominent in recent 
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American writing than in the other national literatures 
witli which 1 am familiar. 


Ill 

But there is another current of American writing 
which runs as deep. It began with Hawthorne (who had 
forebears, of course, in the New England colonial writers 
and in Charles Brockden Brown) and may, regrettably, 
have ended with William Faulkner. It is a drier and at 
times shallower channel. But it has every right to claim 
its importance with the Twain-Hemingway tradition. 
As Malcolm Cowley has pointed out, the deep underlying 
course of our writing has been the dark and nocturnal: at 
our best, in both traditions, at the antipodes, Twain and 
James, Emerson and Melville, the gash has been closed 
by an essential understanding of the human dilemma. 
Indeed, with Faulkner and Hemingway, we have some¬ 
thing like a convergence of these two streams of our lit¬ 
erature. 

F, O. Matthiessen (in American Renaissance) has with 
great care described and analyzed this facet of American 
writing. One is tempted to call it the Hawthorne-Jarnes- 
Eliot axis. But its roots go back to the history and legends 
of early New England from which of course Hawthorne 
drew for much of his best known work, particularly The 
Scarlet Letter, which again both for reasons of space and 
the fact that it is readily accessible, I have not attempted 
to represent here. One of the crucial documents in James’ 
career is his brief life of Hawthorne; one of the most 
interesting of Eliot’s early critical writings is on James 
and raises the influence of Hawthorne on James. Stylis¬ 
tically it is difficult to trace—and indeed there is no rea¬ 
son to do so—any connection between these three writers. 
As for Faulkner, it is conceivable that he is unaware of 
the existence of Hawthorne, James or Eliot. 

At the end of The Scarlet Letter Arthur Dimmesdale 

on the very proudest eminence of superiority, to which the 
gifts of intellect, rich lore, prevailing eloquence, and a reputa- 
xvi 
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tion of whitest sanctity, could exalt a clergyman in New Eng¬ 
land’s earliest days 

identifies himself with the guilt of Hester Prynne and 
accepts with her and their child the scarlet letter. 

“Hester Prynne,"’ cried he, with a piercing earnestness, “in 
the name of Him, so terrible and so merciful, who gives me 
grace, at this last moment, to do what-for my own heavy sin 
and miserable agony—I withheld myself from doing seven 
years ago, come liither now, and twine thy strength about me! 
Thy slrengtli, Hester; but let it be guided by the will which 
God hath granted me! This wretched and wronged old man is 
opposing it witli all his might! with all his own might and the 
fiend’s! Come, Hester, come! Support me up yonder scaffold!” 

The crowd was in a tumult. The men of rank and dignity, 
who stood more immediately aroinid the clergymen, were so 
taken by siuprise, and so perplexed as to the purport of what 
they saw,—unable to receive the explanation which most 
readily presented itself or to imagine any other,—that they re¬ 
mained silent and inacti\'e spectators of the judgment which 
Providence seemed about to work. They beheld the minister, 
leaning on Hester’s shoulder, and supported by her arm around 
him, approach the scaffold, and ascend its steps; while still 
the little hand of the sin-born child was clasped in his. Old 
Roger Chillingworth followed as one intimately connected 
with the drama of guilt and sorrow in which they had all been 
actors, and well entitled, therefore, to be there at its closing 
scene. 

“Hadst thou sought tlie whole world over,” said he, looking 
darkly at the clergyman, “there was no one place so secret,— 
no high place nor low place where thou couldst have escaped 
me,—save on this very scaffold!” 

“Thanks be to Him who hath led me hither!” answered the 
minister. 

The ‘'ghastly miracle'^ that follows with the revelation 
of the inexplicable stigmata of the scarlet letter on the 
young minister’s breast can only be accepted as symbol¬ 
ism unless we are willing to accept the more advanced 
teachings of modern psychiatry. The symbolism of little 
Pearl, apart from some of the little women of Louisa May 
Alcott and Dickens is harder to swallow. Each has 
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troubled the more literal-minded for several generations 
but we are willing to accept The Scarlet Letter, with 
Madame Bovary, Anna Karenina and Jennie Gerhardt as 
one of the great novels of ‘‘guilt and sorrow/' This brief 
quotation can only suggest the fact that Chillingworth 
like Karenin is the center of the story and that it might 
have been one of the great nineteenth-century Russian 
writers who had Chillingworth say repeatedly to the dy¬ 
ing Dimmesdale, '‘Thou hast escaped me!” and had the 
minister reply, “May God forgive thee. . . . Thou, too, 
hast deeply sinned.” It is not until we come to the heart¬ 
break houses of Henry James and the decayed mansions 
of Faulkner that we encounter such structures again. 

Robert Penn Warren, a continuer of this tradition, has 
Jack Burden, the narrator of All the Kings Men, after 
recalling his tragic marriage, say, “Goodbye, Lois, and I 
forgive you for everything I did to you.” Agenhite of inwit 
is not confined to the British islands and environs. With¬ 
out drawing any Freudian conclusions, it remains inter¬ 
esting to point out that the narrator of Willa Gather's My 
Antonia and a figure in Faulkner's Light in August are 
also named Burden. Equally interesting, in view of Haw¬ 
thorne’s preoccupation with contrasting the fair “pure” 
woman and the dark and passionate, is the fact that the 
light-skinned Negro Joe Christmas's mistress, in Light in 
August, is a New Englander. Faulkner describes Christ¬ 
mas's reactions; 

. . . He would stand in the kitchen door and look out across 
the dusk and see, perhaps with foreboding and premonition, 
the savage and lonely street which he had chosen of his own 
will, waiting for him, thinking This is not my life. I dont 
belong here. 

At first it shocked him: the abject fury of the New England 
glacier exposed suddenly to the fire of the New England 
biblical hell. Perhaps he was aware of the abnegation in it: the 
imperious and fierce urgency that concealed an actual despair 
at frustrate and irrevocable years, which she appeared to at¬ 
tempt to compensate each night as if she believed that it 
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would be the last night on earth by damning herself forever to 
the hell of her forefathers, by living not alone in sin but in filth. 

IV 

The organization of this book is almost strictly 
chronological. A major exception is the proem: it so hap¬ 
pened that the most impressive piece of Indian writing I 
could discover is in the early nineteenth century, but I 
have used it in the first section to emphasize the fact that 
there is apurpose in calling this section''Native American.'' 

The second section—from Bradford's description of 
Plymouth Plantation to JejEerson's second inaugural ad¬ 
dress-covers the major theological and political writing 
of the period. If more space than might seem fit has been 
allotted Nathaniel Ward, Samuel Sewall and Madam 
Knight, it is because they not only wrote well but that 
they illustrate that our forebears did not dwell exclu¬ 
sively upon Jeliovah and the Continental Congress. The 
third section, “The Colden Age,'' both as to length and 
the authors represented, should explain itself. It may 
surprise some to see Francis Parkman and W. H. Prescott 
in such company, but those familiar with their work will 
understand my including these selections. 

The section on the Civil War seems a logical unit 
although many of the writers in the preceding section 
continued to be active well after 1865. The long section, 
tlic title for which I have borrowed from Parrington, 
called “The Great Barbecue," includes those writers who 
matured between our Civil War and the first World War 
with the exceptions that are noted under the headings of 
“The Art of Criticism" and '‘A Century of Dissent.” These 
special sections are undoubtedly arbitrary. Hey wood 
Broun on Babe Ruth might well have been included in 
“The Art of Criticism" for that is precisely what his piece 
is. Broun’s controversy witli Ralph Pulitzer could have 
been in tlie earlier section. But, as Broun used to say, 
“that's the way 1 saw it." Again almost all of the items 
under the heading “The Art of Criticism” could well have 
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been included under the general heading "'The Great 
Barbecue/' since American criticism at its best has al¬ 
ways been c'Ognizant of its social responsibilities. "‘The 
Great Barbecue" is Farrington's transliteration of Mark 
Twain's “Gilded Age." After the great flowering and fer¬ 
ment of the eighteen-forties and fifties—Abolition, Brook 
Farm, the Republican Party (O Bitter Shade)—came the 
inevitable reaction—Platt, Fisk, Jay Cooke and their kind. 
Even the earlier idealists were corrupted: the Garrison of 
1866 was no longer the man who edited the Liberator; 
Grant succumbed to Wall Street and disgrace; Charles 
A. Dana, the utopian, became the epitome of cynical 
journalism. There were few survivors. But against this 
wallowing in the market place a new generation of critics 
and protestants arose. They represented no single point 
of view. Some were socialists, some were scientists ob¬ 
jectively describing a sorry epoch in our history, others 
were driven to the towers of amused or scornful detach¬ 
ment. 

The section entitled "A Century of Dissent" com¬ 
pletely violates the standards of chronology. While 
“Between Two World Wars" overlaps in part the three 
preceding sections. 


V 

We now come to the final section, ‘"Work in Progress." 
This is, frankly, an experiment designed to suggest 
some of the writing in the war and post-war periods that 
deserves attention. It is, obviously, by no means all of it, 
and it will be seen that it is in large part the experimental 
and the singular that has been chosen. 

In spite of the eddies created by wartime pressures, 
the deep-running currents of serious American writing 
have been little altered since 1939. The qualifying adjec¬ 
tive “serious" must be observed, for this generalization 
does not, of course, hold true for popular literature- 
writing which might be described as mailed-to-order. The 
group represented—if it can be called a group—diflfers 
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from most of the writers of the thirties in that it has turned 
from society as a subject to the exploration of the individ¬ 
ual in relation to society, to the solitary man and the 
supra-natural. Within a generation we have seen the in¬ 
fluence of Marx overshadowed by that of Kafka; but in 
each instance Freud was the master shadow. Thus, al¬ 
though at first glance the work of such writers as Paul 
Goodman and Saul Bellow seems miles away from that, 
say, of Faulkner or Farrell, a closer examination reveals 
that tliere is no great gap in the continuity of what, to 
repeat, represents our serious writing. The group that is 
here represented combines once more what Philip Rahv 
has called “the cult of experience” and the inner life of 
the artist as American: a self portrait. 

VI 

While the selections are my own—the result of twenty 
years of reading, studying, teaching and editing Ameri¬ 
can literature—inevitably they are also the result of the 
influence of my teachers and colleagues: Willard Thorp, 
Kenneth Murdock, F. O. Matthiessen, Perry Miller, Mal¬ 
colm Cowley and Harry Levin. The book has been com¬ 
piled throughout with the constant collaboration of my 
wife, Jane Bedell. 


—George Mayberry 


New York City^ 
February 15, 1949 



The language of the street is always strong. What 
can describe the folly and emptiness of scolding like the 
word jawing. I feel too the force of the dotdde negative, 
though clean contrary to our grammar rules. And I con¬ 
fess to some pleasure from the stinging rhetoric of a 
rattling oath in the mouth of truckmen and teamsters. 
, , . Cut these words and they would bleed; they are 
vascular and alive; they walk and run. Moreover, they 
who speak them have this elegancy, that they do not 
trip in their speech. It is a shower of bullets, whilst Cam¬ 
bridge men and Yale men correct themselves and begin 
again at every half sentence. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

The English language befriends the grand American 
expression ... it is brawny enough and limber and, full 
enough. On the tough stock of a race who through all 
chance of circumstances was never without the idea of 
political liberty, which is the animus of all liberty, it has 
attracted the terms of daintier and gayer and subtler and 
more elegant tongues. It is the powerful language of re¬ 
sistance ... it is the dialect of common sense. It is the 
speech of the proud and melancholy races of all who 
aspire. 


—WALT WHITMAN 



PART I 


NATIVE 
AMERICAN 

Red Jacket 

THE SENECA CHIEF RED JACKET 
ADDRESSES A MISSIONARY ON A 
COUNCIL HELD AT BUFFALO 
IN THE YEAR 1805 

[After the missionary had done speaking, the Indians 
conferred together about two hours, by themselves, 
when they gave an answer by Red Jacket, which 
follows:] 

Friend and brother, it was the will of the Great 
Spirit tliat we should meet together this day. He orders 
all things, and he has given us a fine day for our council. 
He has taken his garment from before the sun, and caused 
it to shine with brightness upon us; our eyes are opened, 
that we see clearly; our ears are unstopped, that we have 
l)een able to hear distinctly the words that you have 
spoken; for all these favors we thank the Great Spirit, 
and him only. 

Brother, this council fire was kindled by you; it was 
at your request that we came together at this time; we 
have listened with attention to what you have said; you 
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requested us to speak our minds freely; this gives us 
great joy, for we now consider that we stand upriglit 
before you, and can S£)eak what we tliink; all have heard 
your voice, and all speak to you as one man; our minds 
are agreed. 

Brother, you say you want an answer to your talk be¬ 
fore you leave this place. It is right you should have one, 
as you are a great distance from home, and we do not 
wish to detain you; but we will first look back a little, and 
tell you what our fathers have told us, and what we have 
heard from the white people. 

Brother, listen to what we say. There was a time when 
our forefathers owned this great island. Their seats ex¬ 
tended from the rising to the setting sun. Tlie Great 
Spirit had made it for the use of the Indians, lie had 
created the buffalo, the deer, and other animals for food. 
He made the bear and the beaver, and their skins served 
us for clothing. He had scattered them over the country, 
and taught us how to take them. He had caused the earth 
to produce corn for })read. All this he had done for his 
red children because he loved them. If we had any dis¬ 
putes about hunting grounds, they were generally settled 
without the shedding of much blood: but an evil day 
came upon us; your forefathers crossed the great waters 
and landed on this island. Their numbers were small; 
they found friends, not enemies; they told us they had 
fled from their own country for fear of wicked men, and 
come here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a small 
seat; we took pity on them, granted their request, and 
they sat down among us; we gave them corn and meat; 
they gave us poison in return. The white people had now 
found our country, tidings were carried back, and more 
came among us; yet we did not fear them, we took them 
to be friends; they called us brothers; we believed them 
and gave them a larger seat. At Length their number had 
greatly increased; they wanted more land; they wanted 
our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds be¬ 
came uneasy. Wars took place; Indians were hired to 
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fight against Indians, and many of our people were de¬ 
stroyed. They also brought strong liquors among us: it 
was strong and powerful, and has slain thousands. 

Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were 
very small; you have now become a great people, and 
we have scarcely left a place to spread our l)lankets; you 
have got our country, but are not satisfied; you want to 
force your religion upon us. 

Brother, continue to listen. You say that you are sent to 
instruct us how to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to 
his mind, and if we do not take hold of the religion which 
you white people teach, we shall be unhappy hereafter; 
you say that you are right, and we are lost; how do we 
know this to be true? We understand that your religion 
is written in a book; if it was intended for us as well as 
you, why has not the Great Spirit given it to us, and not 
only to us, but why did he not give to our forefathers the 
knowledge of that book, with the means of understanding 
it rightly? We only know what you tell us about it; how 
shall we know when to believe, being so often deceived 
by the white people? 

Brother, we do not understand these things; we are 
told that your religion was given to your forefathers, and 
has been handed down from father to son. We also have 
a religion which was given to our forefathers, and has 
been handed down to us their children. We worship that 
way. It teacheth us to be thankful for all the favors we 
receive; to love each other, and to be united. We never 
quarrel about religion. 

Brother, the Great Spirit has made us all; but he has 
made a great difference between his white and red chil¬ 
dren; he has given us a different complexion, and differ¬ 
ent customs; to you he has given the arts; to these he has 
not opened our eyes; we know these things to be true. 
Since he has made so great a difference between us in 
other things, why may we not conclude that he has given 
us a different religion according to our understanding; 
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the Great Spirit does right; he knows what is best for his 
children; we are satisfied. 

Brother, we do not wish to destroy your religion, or 
take it from you; we only want to enjoy our own. 

Brother, you say you have not come to get our land 
or our money, but to enlighten our minds. I will now 
tell you that I have been at your meetings, and saw you 
collecting money from the meeting. I cannot tell what 
this money was intended for, but suppose it was for your 
minister, and if we should conform to your way of think¬ 
ing, perhaps you may want some from us. 

Brother, we are told that you have been preaching to 
white people in this place; these people are our neigh¬ 
bors, we are acquainted with them; we will wait a little 
while and see what effect your preaching has upon them. 
If we find it does them good, makes them honest, and 
less disposed to cheat Indians, we will then consider again 
what you have said. 

Brother, you have now heard the answer to your talk, 
and this is all we have to say at present. As we are going 
to part, we will come and take you by the hand, and hope 
the Great Spiiit will protect you on your journey, and 
return you safe to your friends. 

From Samuel G. Drake, Biography and History of the 
Indians of North America, pp. 594 ff. This speech, says 
Drake, may be taken as genuine, at least as nearly so as 
the Indian language in which it was delivered can be 
translated, for Red Jacket would not speak in English, 
although he understood it. After the Seneca chief had 
finished his speech, he and others drew near the mis¬ 
sionary to take him by the hand; but he would not receive 
them, and, hastily rising from his seat, said **that there 
was no fellowship between the religion of God and the 
works of the devil, therefore, could not join hands with 
them/' The Indians withdrew—politely smiling. 
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PART II 


THE 

BEGINNINGS 

•| William Bradford ^ 

OF THEIR VOYAGE 

And How They Passed the Sea, and of Their Safe 
Arrival at Cape Cod 

September 6, [1620]. These troubles being blown 
over, and now all being compact together in one ship, 
they put to sea again with a prospcTous wind, which con¬ 
tinued divers days together, which was some encourage¬ 
ment unto them; yet according to the usual manner many 
were afflicted with seasickness. And I may not omit here 
a special work of God s providence. There was a proud 
and very profane young man, one of the seamen, of a 
lusty, able body, which made him the more haughty; he 
would alway be contemning the poor people in their sick¬ 
ness, and cursing them daily with grievous execrations, 
and did not let to tell them that he hoped to help to cast 
half of them overboard before they came to their jour¬ 
ney's end, and to make merry with what they had; and if 
he were by any gently reproved, he would curse and 
swear most bitterly. But it pleased God before they came 
half-seas over to smite this young man with a grievous 
disease, of which he died in a desperate manner, and so 
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was himself the first that was thrown overboard. Thus his 
curses light on his own head; and it was an astonishment 
to all his fellows, for they noted it to be the just hand of 
God upon him. 

After they had enjoyed fair winds and weather for a 
season, they were encountered many times with cross 
winds, and met with many fierce storms, with which the 
ship was shrewdly shaken, and her upper works made 
very leaky; and one of the main beams in the midships 
was bowed and cracked, which put them in some fear 
that the ship could not be able to perform the voyage. So 
some of the chief of the company, perceiving the mariners 
to fear the sufficiency of the ship, as appeared by their 
mutterings, they entered into serious consultation with 
the master and other officers of the ship, to consider in 
time of the danger, and rather to return than to cast them¬ 
selves into a desperate and inevitable peril. And truly 
there was great distraction and difference of opinion 
amongst the mariners themselves; fain would they do 
what could be done for their wages’ sake (being now half 
the seas over), and on the other hand they were loath to 
hazard their lives too desperately. But in examining of all 
opinions, the master and others affirmed they knew the 
ship to be strong and firm under water; and for the 
buckling of the main beam, there was a great iron screw 
the passengers brought out of Holland which would raise 
the beam into his place; the which being done, the car¬ 
penter and master affirmed that with a post put under 
it, set firm in the lower deck, and otherways bound, he 
would make it sufficient. And as for the decks and upper 
works, they would caulk them as well as they could, and 
though with the working of the ship they would not long 
keep staunch, yet there would otherwise be no great 
danger, if they did not overpress her with sails. So they 
committed themselves to the will of God, and resolved 
to proceed. In sundry of these storms the winds were so 
fierce, and the seas so high, as they could not bear a knot 
of sail, but were forced to hull, for divers days together. 
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And in one of them, as they thus lay at hull in a mighty 
storm, a lusty young man (called John Howland), com¬ 
ing upon some occasion above the gratings, was with a 
seel of the ship thrown into the sea, but it pleased God 
that he caught liold of the topsail halyards, which hung 
overboard and ran out at length; yet he held his hold, 
though he was sundry fathoms under water, till he was 
hauled up by the same rope to the brim of the water, and 
then with a boat hook and other means got into the ship 
again, and his life saved; and though he was something 
ill with it, yet he lived many years after, and became a 
profitable member both in church and commonwealth. 
In all this voyage there died but one of the passengers, 
which was William Button, a youth, servant to Samuel 
Fuller, when they drew near the coast. But to omit other 
things, that I may be brief, after long beating at sea they 
fell with that land which is called Cape Cod; the which 
being made and certainly known to be it, they were not 
a little joyfid. After some deliberation had amongst them¬ 
selves and with the master of the ship, they tacked about 
and resolved to stand for the southward, the wind and 
weather being fair, to find some place abo\it Hudson’s 
River for their habitation. But after they had sailed that 
course about half the day, they fell amongst dangerous 
shoals and roaring breakers, and they were so far en¬ 
tangled therewith as they conceived themselves in great 
danger; and the wind shrinking upon them with all, they 
resolved to bear up again for the Cape, and thought them¬ 
selves happy to get out of those dangers before night 
overtook them, as by Cod’s providence they did. And the 
next day they got into the Cape harbor where they rid 
in safety. A word or two by the way of this cape; it was 
thus first named by Captain Cosnold and his company. 
Anno 1602, and after by Captain Smith was called Cape 
James; but it retains the former name amongst seamen. 
Also that point which first showed those dangerous shoals 
unto them, they called Point Care, and Tucker’s Terror; 
but the French and Dutch to this day call it Malabarr, by 
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reason of those perilous shoals and the losses they have 
suffered there. 

Being thus arrived in a good harbor and brought safe 
to land, they fell upon their knees and blessed the God 
of heaven, who had brought them over the vast and furi¬ 
ous ocean, and delivered them from all the perils and 
miseries thereof, again to set their feet on the firm and 
stable earth, their proper element. And no marvel if they 
were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca was so affected witn 
sailing a few miles on the coast of his own Italy, as he 
affirmed that he had rather remain twenty years on his 
way by land than pass by sea to any place in a short time, 
so tedious and dreadful was the same unto him. 

But here I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand 
half amazed at this poor people's present condition; and 
so I think will the reader too, when he well considers the 
same. Being thus passed the vast ocean, and a sea of 
troubles before in theii* preparation (as may be remem¬ 
bered by that which went before), they had now no 
friends to welcome them, nor inns to entertain or refresh 
their weather-beaten bodies, no houses or much less towns 
to repair to, to seek for succor. It is recorded in Scripture 
as a mercy to the apostle and his shipwrecked company 
that the barbarians showed them no small kindness in re¬ 
freshing them; but these savage barbarians, when they 
met with them (as after will appear) were readier to fill 
their sides full of arrows than otherwise. And for the sea¬ 
son it was winter; and they that know the winters of that 
country know them to be sharp and violent, and subject 
to cruel and fierce storms, dangerous to travel to known 
places, much more to search an unknown coast. Besides, 
what could they see but a hideous and desolate wilder¬ 
ness, full of wild beasts and wild men? And what multi¬ 
tudes there might be of them they knew not. Neither 
could they, as it were, go up to the top of Pisgah, to view 
from this wilderness a more goodly country to feed their 
hopes; for which way soever they turned their eyes (save 
upward to the heavens), they could have little solace or 
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content in respect of any outward objects. For summer 
being done, all things stand upon them with a weather¬ 
beaten face; and the whole country, full of woods and 
thickets, represented a wild and savage hue. If they 
looked behind them, there was the mighty ocean which 
they had passed, and was now as a main bar and gulf to 
separate them from all the civil parts of the world. If it 
be said they had a ship to succor them, it is true; but what 
heard they daily from the master and company but that 
with speed they should look out a place with their shallop 
where they would be at some near distance; for the sea¬ 
son was such as he would not stir from thence till a safe 
harbor was discovered by them where they would be, and 
he might go without danger; and that victuals consumed 
apace, but he must and would keep sufficient for them¬ 
selves and their return? Yea, it was muttered by some that 
if they got not a place in time, they would turn them and 
their goods ashore and leave them. Let it also be con¬ 
sidered what weak hopes of supply and succor they left 
behind them, that might bear up their minds in this sad 
condition and trials they were under; and they could not 
but be very small. It is true, indeed, the affections and 
love of their brethren at Leyden was cordial and entire 
towards them, but they had little power to help them, or 
themselves; and how the case stood between them and 
the merchants at their coming away hath already been 
declared. What could now sustain them but the spirit of 
God and His grace? May not and ought not the children 
of these fathers rightly say: "Our fathers were English¬ 
men which came over this great ocean, and were ready to 
perish in this wilderness, but they cried unto the Lord, 
and He heard their voice, and looked on their adversity, 
etc. Let them therefore praise the Lord, because He is 
good, and His mercies endure for ever. Yea, let them 
which have been redeemed of the Lord show how He 
hath delivered them from the hand of the oppressor. 
When they wandered in the desert wilderness out of the 
way, and found no city to dwell in, both hungry and 
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thirsty, their soul was overwhelmed in them. Let them 
confess before the Lord His loving kindness, and His 
wonderful works before the sons of men.^ 

from Of Plymouth Plantation 


Cotton Mather 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BRADFORD 


Onniirtrn somnos illiiis vigilantia defendil, omnium utiurn illius labor, 
omnium deli(ia.s illius induslna, omnium luicationcm illtus oi (uhalu). 


It has been a matter of some observation that, al¬ 
though Yorkshire be one of the largest shires in England, 
yet, for all the fires of martyrdom which were kindled in 
the days of Queen Mary, it afforded no more fuel than 
one poor leaf; namely, |ohn Leaf, an apprentice, who suf¬ 
fered for the doctrine of the Reformation at the same 
time and stake with the famous ]ohn Bradford. But when 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth would not admit the ref¬ 
ormation of worship to proceed unto those degrees 
which were proposed and pursued by no small number 
of the faithful in those days, Yorkshire was not the least 
of the shires in England that afforded suffering witnesses 
thereunto. The churches there gathered were quickly 
molested with such a raging persecution that if the spirit 
of separation in them did carry them unto a further ex¬ 
treme than it should have done, one blamable cause 
thereof will be found in the extremity of that persecution. 
Their troubles made that cold country too hot for them, 
so that they were under a necessity to seek a retreat in 
the low countries; and yet the watchful malice and fury 
of their adversaries rendered it almost impossible for 
them to find what they sought. For them to leave their 
native soil, their lands, and their friends, and go into a 
strange place where they must hear foreign language, 
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and live meanly and hardly and in other employments 
than that of husbandry wherein they had been educated, 
these must needs have been such discouragements as 
could have been conquered by none save those who 
sought first the kingdom of God and the righteousness 
thereof. But that which would have made these discour¬ 
agements the more unconquerable unto an ordinary faith 
was the terrible zeal of their enemies to guard all ports, 
and search all ships, that none of them should be carried 
off. I will not relate the sad things of this kind then seen 
and felt by this people of God, but only exemplify those 
trials with one short story. Divers of this people having 
hired a Dutchman then lying at Hull to carry them over 
to Holland, he promised faithfully to take them in be¬ 
tween Grimsby and Hull; but they coming to the place 
a day or two too soon, the appearance of such a multitude 
alarmed the officers of the town adjoining, who came 
with a great body of solditTS to seize upon them. Now it 
hap]'>ened that one boat full of men had been carried 
aboard, while the women were yet in a bark that lay 
aground in a creek at low water. The Dutchman, perceiv¬ 
ing the storm that was thus beginning ashore, sw'ore by 
the sacrament that he would stay no longer for any of 
them; and so taking the advantage of a fair wind then 
blowing, he put out to sea for Zealand. The women thus 
left near Grimsby Common, bereaved of their husbands, 
who had been hurried from them, and forsaken of their 
neighbors, of whom none durst in this fright stay with 
them, were a very rueful spectacle; some crying for fear, 
some shaking for cold, all dragged by troops of armed 
and angry nu'n from one justice to another, till not know¬ 
ing what to do with them they e’en dismissed them to 
shift as well as they could for themselves. But by their 
singular afflictions, and by their Christian behaviors, the 
cause for which they exposed themselves did gain con¬ 
siderably. In the meantime, the men at sea found reason 
to be glad that their families were not with them, for they 
were surprized with an horrible tempest, which held them 
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for fourteen days together, in seven whereof they saw* 
not sun, moon, or star, but were driven upon the coast 
of Norway. The mariners often despaired of life, and once 
with doleful shrieks gave over all, as thinking the vessel 
was foundered; but the vessel rose again, and when the 
mariners with sunk hearts often cried out, ‘We sink! We 
sink!’ the passengers without such distraction of mind, 
e\'en v hile the water was running into their mouths and 
ears, would cheerfully shout, ‘Yet, Lord, Thou canst save! 
Yet, Lord Thou canst save!’ And the Lord accordingly 
brought them at last safe unto their desired haven, and 
not long after helped their distressed relations thither 
after them, where indeed they found upon almost all ac¬ 
counts a new world, but a world in which they found that 
they must live like strangers and pilgrims. 

Among those devout people was our William Bradford, 
who was born Anno 1588 in an obscure village called 
Austerfield, where the people were as unacquainted with 
the Bible as the Jews*do seem to have been with part of 
it in the days of Josiah; a most ignorant and licentious peo¬ 
ple, and like unto their priest. Here, and in some other 
places, he had a comfortable inheritance left him of his 
honest parents, who died wLile he was yet a child, and 
cast him on the education, first of his grandparents, and 
then of his uncles, who devoted liirn, like his ancestors, 
unto the affairs of husbandry. Soon a long sickness kept 
him, as he would afterwards thankfully say, from the 
vanities of youth, and made him the fitter for what he 
was afterwards to undergo. When he was about a dozen 
years old, the reading of the Scriptures began to cause 
great impressions upon him; and those impressions were 
much assisted and improved when he came to enjoy Mr. 
Richard Clifton’s illuminating ministry, not far from his 
abode; he was then also further befriended by being 
brought into the company and fellowship of such as were 
then called professors, though the young man that 
brought him into it did after become a profane and 
wicked apostate. Nor could the wrath of his uncles, nor 
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the scoff of his neighbors now turned upon him, as one 
of the Puritans, divert him from his pious inclinations. 

At last beholding how fearfully the evangelical and 
apostolical church form, whereinto the churches of the 
primitive times were cast by the good spirit of God, had 
been deformed by the apostasy of the succeeding times, 
and what little progress the Reformation had yet made 
in many parts of Christendom towards its recovery, he 
set himself by reading, by discourse, by prayer, to learn 
whether it was not his duty to withdraw from the com¬ 
munion of the parish assemblies, and engage with some 
society of the faithful that should keep close unto the 
written word of God as the rule of their worship. And 
after many distresses of mind concerning it, he took up a 
vcrv deliberate and understanding resolution of doing 
so, which resolution he cheerfully prosecuted, although 
the provoked rage of his friends tried all the ways imagi- 
nal)le to reclaim him from it; unto all whom his answer 
was: ‘Were I like to endanger my life, or consume my 
estate by any ungodly courses, your counsels to me were 
v'cry seasonable; but you know that I have been diligent 
and provident in my calling, and not only desirous to 
augment what I have, but also to enjoy it in your com¬ 
pany, to part from which will be as great a cross as can 
befall me. Nevertheless, to keep a good conscience, and 
walk in such a way as God has prescribed in His Word, 
is a thing which I must prefer before you all, and above 
life itself. Wherefore, since 'tis for a good cause that I 
am like to suffer the disasters which you kiy before me, 
you have no cause to be either angry with me, or sorry 
for me; yea, I am not only willing to part with every 
thing that is dear to me in this world for this cause, but I 
am also thankful that God has given me an heart so to do, 
and will accept me so to suffer for Him.’ Some lamented 
him, some derided him, all dissuaded him; nevertheless 
the more they did it, the more fixed he was in his purpose 
to seek the ordinances of the Gospel where they should 
be dispensed with most of the commanded purity; and 
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the sudden deaths of tlie chief relations which thus lay at 
him quickly after convinced him what a folly it had been 
to have quitted his profession in expectation of any sat¬ 
isfaction from them. So to Holland he attempted a re¬ 
moval. 

Having with a great company of Christians hired a 
ship to transport them for Holland, the master perfidi¬ 
ously betrayed them into the hands of those persecutors 
who rifled and ransacked their goods and clapj)ed their 
persons iiito prison at Boston, where they lay for a month 
together. But Mr. Bradford, being a young man of about 
eighteen, was dismissed sooner than the rest, so that 
within a wljile he had opportunity with some others to get 
over to Zealand, through perils both by land and sea not 
inconsiderable; where he was not long ashore ere a viper 
seized on liis hand, that is, an officer, who carried him 
unto the magistrates, unto whom an envious passenger 
had accused him as having fled out of England. When 
the magistrates understood the true cause of his coming 
thither, they were well satisfied with him; and so he re¬ 
paired joyfully unto his brethren at Amsterdam, where 
the difficulties to which he afterwards stooped in learning 
and serving of a Frenchman at the working of silks were 
abundantly compensated by the delight wherewith lie 
sat under the shadow of our Ixird in His purely dispensed 
ordinances. At the end of two years, he did, being of age 
to do it, convert his estate in England into money; but 
setting up for himself, he found some of his designs by 
the providence of God frowned upon, which he judged 
a correction bestowed by God upon him for certain de¬ 
cays of internal piety, whereinto he had fallen; the con¬ 
sumption of his estate he thought came to prevent a 
consumption in his virtue. But after he had resided in 
Holland about half a score years, he was one of those 
who bore a part in that hazardous and generous enter¬ 
prise of removing into New England, with part of the 
English church at Leyden, where at their first landing his 
dearest consort, accidentally falling overboard, was 
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drowned in the harbor; and tlie rest of his days were 
spent in the services, and the temptations, of that Ameri¬ 
can wilderness. 

Here was Mr. Bradford in the year 1621, unanimously 
chosen the governor of the plantation, the difficulties 
whereof were such that, if he had not been a person of 
more than ordinary piety, wisdom and courage, he must 
have sunk under tliern. He had with a laudable industry 
been laying up a treasure of experiences, and he had 
now occasion to use it; indeed, nothing but an experienced 
man could have been suitable to the necessities of the 
people. The potent nations of the Indians, into whose 
country they were come, would have cut them olf, if the 
l)lessing of God upon his conduct had not quelled them; 
and if his prudenee, justice, and moderation had not 
overruled them, they had ])een ruined by their own dis¬ 
tempers. One specimen of his demeanor is to this day par¬ 
ticularly spoken of. A company of young fellows that 
were newly arrived were very unvvilling to comply with 
the Governor’s order for working abroad on the public 
account; and therefore on Christmas Day, when he had 
called upon them, they excused themselves with a pre¬ 
tence that it was against their conscience to work such a 
day. The Governor gave them no answer, only that he 
would spare them till they were better informed; but by 
and by lie found them all at play in the street, sporting 
themselves with various diversions; whereupon, com¬ 
manding the instruments of their games to be taken from 
them, he effectually gave them to understand that it was 
against his conscience that they should play whilst others 
were at work, and that if thev had any dex'otion to the 
dav, they should sliow it at liome in the exercises of reli¬ 
gion, and not in the streets with pastime and frolics; and 
this gentle reproof put a final stop to all such disorders 
for the future. 

For two years together after the beginning of the 
colony, whereof lie was now governor, the poor people 
had a great experiment of man's not living by bread 
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alone; for when they were left all together without one 
morsel of bread for many months one after another, still 
the good providence of God relieved them, and supplied 
them, and this for the most part out of the sea. In this 
low condition of affairs, there was no little exercise for 
the prudence and patience of the Governor, who cheer¬ 
fully bore his part in all; and, that industry might not flag, 
he quickly set himself to settle property among the new 
planters, foreseeing that while the whole country labored 
upon a common stock, the husbandry and business of the 
plantation could not flourish, as Plato and others long 
since dreamed that it would if a community were estab¬ 
lished. Gertainly, if the spirit which dwelt in the old 
Puritans had not inspired these new planters, they had 
sunk under the burden of these difficulties; but our Brad¬ 
ford had a double portion of that spirit. 

The plantation was quickly thrown into a storm that 
almost overwhelmed it by the unhappy actions of a min¬ 
ister sent over from England by the adventurers con¬ 
cerned for the plantation; but by the blessing of Heaven 
on the conduct of the Governor, they weathered out that 
storm. Only the adventurers, hereupon breaking to pieces, 
threw up all their concernments with the infant colony; 
whereof they gave this as one reason, that the planters 
dissembled with his maje.sty and their friends in their 
petition, wherein they declared for a church discipline 
agreeing with the French and others of the reforming 
churches in Europe; whereas ’twas now urged that they 
had admitted into their communion a person who at his 
admission utterly renounced the churches of England 
(which person, by the way, was that very man who had 
made the complaints against them); and therefore, 
though they denied the name of Brownists, yet they 
were the thing. In answer hereunto, the very words writ¬ 
ten by the Governor were these: ‘Whereas you tax us 
with dissembling about the French discipline, you do us 
wrong, for we both hold and practice the discipline of 
the French and other reformed churches (as they have 
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published the same in the harmony of confessions) ac¬ 
cording to our means, in effect and substance. But where¬ 
as you would tie us up to the French discipline in every 
circumstance, you derogate from the liberty we have in 
Christ Jesus. TJie Apostle Paul would have none to fol¬ 
low him in any thing but wherein he follows Christ; much 
less ought any Christian or church in the world to do it. 
The French may err, we may err, and other churches may 
err, and doubtless do in many circumstances. That honor 
therefore belongs only to the infallible Word of God and 
pure Testament of Christ, to be propounded and followed 
as the only rule and pattern for direction herein to all 
churches and Christians. And it is too great arrogancy 
for any men or church to tliink that he or they have so 
sounded the Word of God unto the bottom as precisely 
to set down the churches' discipline without error in sub¬ 
stance or circumstance, that no other without blame may 
digress or differ in any thing from the same. And it is not 
difficult to show that the reformed churches differ in 
many circumstances among themselves. By which words 
it appears how far he was free from that rigid spirit of 
separation which broke to pieces the Separatists them¬ 
selves in the low countries, unto the great scandal of the 
reforming churches. He was indeed a person of a well- 
tempered spirit; or else it had been scarce possible for 
him to have kept the affairs of Plymouth in so good a 
temper for thirty-seven years together, in every one of 
which he was chosen their governor except the three 
years wherein Mr. Winslow, and the two years wherein 
Mr. Prince, at the choice of the people, took a turn with 
him. 

The leader of a people in a wilderness had need be a 
Moses; and if a Moses had not led the people of Plymouth 
colony, when this worthy person was their governor, the 
people had never with so much unanimity and impor¬ 
tunity still called him to lead them. Among many in¬ 
stances thereof, let this one piece of self-denial be told 
for a memorial of him, wheresoever this history shall be 
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considered. The patent of the colony was taken in his 
name, running in these terms: ‘To William Bradford, his 
heirs, associates and assigns"; but when the number of the 
freemen was much increased, and many new townships 
erected, the general court there desired of Mr. Bradford 
that he would make a surrender of the same into their 
hands, which he willingly and presently assented unto, 
and confirmed it according to their desire by liis hand 
and seal, reserving no more for himself than was his pro¬ 
portion, with others, by agreement. But as he found the 
providence of Heaven many ways recompensing his many 
acts of self-denial, so he gave this testimony to the faitli- 
fulness of the divine promises: that he had forsaken 
friends, houses, and lands for the sake of the gospel, and 
the Lord gave them him again. Here he prospered in his 
estate; and besides a worthy son which he had by a for¬ 
mer wife, he had also two sons and a daughter by another, 
whom he married in this land. 

He was a person for study as well as action; and hence, 
notwithstanding the difficulties through which he passed 
in his youth, he attained unto a notable skill in languages; 
the Dutch tongue was become almost as vernacular to 
him as the English; the French tongue he could also 
manage; the Latin and the Greek he had mastered; but 
the Hebrew he most of all studied, because, he said, he 
would see with his own eyes the ancient oracles of God in 
their native beauty. He was also well skilled in history, 
in antiquity, and in philosophy; and for theology he be¬ 
came so versed in it that he was an irrefragable disputant 
against the errors, especially those of Anabaptism, which 
with trouble he saw rising in his colony; wherefore he 
wrote some significant things for the confutation of those 
errors. But the crown of all was his holy, prayerful, 
watchful, and fruitful walk with God, wherein he was 
very exemplary. 

At length he fell into an indisposition of body which 
rendered him unhealthy for a whole winter; and as the 
spring advanced, his health declined; yet he felt himself 
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not what he counted sick, till one day; in the night after 
which, the God of Heaven so filled his mind with inef¬ 
fable consolations that he seemed little short of Paul, rapt 
up unto the unutterable entertainments of paradise. The 
next morning he told his friends that the good spirit of 
God had given him a pledge of his happiness in anotlier 
world, and the first fruits of his eternal glory; and on the 
day following he died. May 9, 1657, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, lamented by all the colonies of New 
England as a common blessing and father to them all. 

O mihi si sirnilis contingat clausula vitce! 

Plato's brief description of a governor is all that I will 
now leave as his character, in an 

Ei>itaph 

Nopeuc;, Tpo(j)6c; dcydXriq dvBpco’TTLvrjq. 

Men are but flocks; Bradford beheld their need, 

And long did them at once both rule and feed. 


Roger Williams 


A LETTER TO THE TOWN 
OF PROVIDENCE 

That ever I should speak or-\vrite a tittle that tends 
to such an infinite liberty of conscience is a mistake, and 
which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred. To prevent 
such mistakes, 1 shall at present only propose this case: 
There goes many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls 
in one ship, whose weal and woe is common, and is a 
true picture of a commonwealth or a human combination 
or society. It hath fallen out sometimes that both papists 
and Protestants, Jews and Turks may be embarked in 
one ship; upon which supposal I affirm that all the liberty 
of conscience that ever I pleaded for turns upon these 
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two hinges—that none of the papists, Protestants, Jews, 
or Turks be forced to come to the ship’s prayers or wor¬ 
ship, nor compelled from their own particular prayers or 
worship, if they practice any. I further add that I never 
denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, the commander 
of this ship ought to command the ship’s course, yea, 
and also command that justice, peace, and sobriety be 
kept and practiced, both among the seamen and all the 
passengers. If any of the seamen refuse to perform their 
services, or passengers to pay their freight; if any refuse 
to help, in person or purse, towards the common charges 
or defence; if any refuse to obey the common laws and 
orders of the ship concerning their common peace or 
preservation; if any shall mutiny and rise up against theii* 
commanders and officers; if any should preach or write 
that there ought to be no commanders or officers, be¬ 
cause all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor 
officers, no laws nor orders, nor corrections nor punish¬ 
ments—I say, I never denied but in such cases, whatever 
is pretended, the commander or commanders may judge, 
resist, compel, and punish such transgressors, according 
to their desserts and merits. This, if seriously and honestly 
minded, may, if it so please the Father of Lights, let in 
some light to such as willingly shut not their eyes. 

I remain studious of your common peace and liberty. 

Proifidenre, January 16‘>4-‘> 




Nathaniel Ward 


WOMEN’S FASHIONS 

Should I not keep promise in speaking a little to 
Womens fashions, they would take it unkindly: I was 
loath to pester better matter with such stuffe; I rather 
thought it meete to let them stand by themselves, like the 
Quae Genus in the Grammar, being Deficients, or Re- 
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dundants, not to bee brought under any Rule[.] I shall 
therefore make bold for this once, to borrow a little of 
their loose-tongue Liberty, and mispend a word or two 
upon their long-wasted, but short-skirted patience: a 
little use of my stirrup will doe no harme. 

Ridentem dicere verum, quid prohibet? 

Gray Gravity it selfe can well heteame, 

That Language be adapted to the Theme. 

He that to Parrots speaks, must parrotise; 

lie that instructs a foole, may act tJi unwise. 

It is known more then enough, that I am neither Nigard, 
nor Cinick, to the due bravery of the true Gentry: if any 
man mislikes a bully mong drassock more then I, let him 
take her for all mee: I honour the woman that can 
honour her self with her attire: a good Text alwayes 
deserves a fair Margent: I am not much oflFended, if I 
see a trirnme, far trimmer than she that wears it: in a 
word, whatever Christianity or Civility will allow, I can 
afford with London measure: but when I heare a nugi- 
perious Gentledame inquire what dresse the Queen is 
in this week; what the nudiustertian fashion of the Court; 
I mean the very newest: with egge to be in it in all haste, 
what ever it be; I look at her as the very gizzard of a 
trifle, the product of a quarter of a cypher, the epitome 
of nothing, fitter to be kickt, if she were of a kickable 
substance, than either honoured or humoured. 

To speak moderately, I truely'confesse, it is beyond 
the ken of my understanding to conceive, how those 
women should have any true grace, or valuable vertue, 
that have so little wit, as to disfigure themselves with 
such exotick garbes, as not onely dismantles their native 
lovely lustre, but transclouts them into gant bar-geese, 
ill-shapen shotten shell-fish, Egyptian Hieroglyphicks, or 
at the best into French Hurts of the pastery, which a 
proper English-woman should scorn with her heeles: 
it is no marvell they weare drailes on the hinder part of 
their heads, having nothing as it seems in the fore-part, 
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but a few Squirrills braines, to help them frisk from one 
ill-favor'd fashion to another. 

These whimtn Crown d shees, these fashion^fansying wits. 
Are empty thin brain d shells, and fidling Kits, 

The very troublers and impoverishers of mankind. I 
can hardly forebeare to commend to the world a saying 
of a Lady living sometime with the Queen of Bohemiah, 
I know not where she found it, but it is pitty it should 
be lost. 

The world is full of care, much like unto a bubble; 

Women and care, and care and women, and 
women and care and trouble. 

The Verses are even enough for such odde pegma's. I 
can make my self sick at any time, with comparing the 
dazzling splendor wherewith our Gentlewomen were 
embellished in some former habits, with the gut- 
foundred goosdome, wherewith they are now surcingled 
and debauched. We have about five or six of them in our 
Colony: if I see any of them accidentally, I cannot cleanse 
my phansie of them for a month after. I have been a 
solitary widdower almost twelve years, purposed lately 
to make a step over to my Native Country for a yoke¬ 
fellow: but when I consider how women there have 
tripe-wifed themselves with their cladments, I have no 
heart to the voyage, lest their nauseous shapes and the 
Sea, should work too sorely upon my stomach. I speak 
sadly; me thinks it should break the hearts of English¬ 
men, to see so many goodly English-women imprisoned 
in French Cages, peering out of their hood-holes for 
some men of mercy to help them with a little wit, and no 
body relieves them. 

It is a more common then convenient saying, that nine 
Taylors make a man: it were well if nineteene could make 
a woman to her minde: if Taylors were men indeed, well 
furnished but with meere morall principles, they would 
disdain to be led about like Apes, by such mymick Mar¬ 
mosets. It is a most unworthy thing, for men that have 
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bones in them, to spend their lives in making fidle-cases 
for futilous womens phansies; which are the very pet¬ 
titoes of infirmity, the gyblets of perquisquilion toyes. I 
am so charitable to think, that most of that mystery, 
would work the cheerfuller while they live, if they might 
be well discharged of the tyring slavery of mis-tyring 
women: it is no little labour to be continually putting up 
English-wornen into Outlandish caskes; who if they be 
not shifted anew, once in a few moneths, grow too sowe 
for their Husbands. What this Trade will answer for 
themselves when God shall take measure of Taylors con¬ 
sciences is beyond my skill to imagine. There was a time 
when 


The joyning of the Red-Rose with the White 
Did, set our State into a Damask plight. 

But n(^w our Roses are turned to Flore de liccs, our 
Carnations to Tulips, our Gilliflowers to pansies, our City- 
Dames, to an indenorninable Quaemalry of overturcas'd 
things. Hee that makes Coates for the Moone, had need 
take measure every noone; and he that makes for women, 
every Moone, to keep them from Lunacy. 

I have often heard diverse Ladies vent loud feminine 
complaints of the wearisome varieties and chargable 
changes of fashion: I marvell themselves prefer not a 
Bill of redresse. 1 would Essex Ladies would lead the 
Chore, for the honour of their County and persons; or 
rather the thrice honourable Ladies*of the Comt, whom it 
best beseernes: who may wel presume of a Le Roy 1e 
veidt from our sober King, a Les Seigneurs ont Assentus 
from our prudent Peers, and the like Assentus from our 
considerate, I dare not say wife-wome Commons: who 
I beleeve had much rather passe one such Bill, than pay 
so many Taylors Bills as they are forced to doe. 

Most deare and unparallebd Ladies, be pleased to at¬ 
tempt it: as you have the precellency of the women of 
world for beauty and feature; so assume the honour to 
give, and not take Law from any, in matter of attire: if 
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ye can transact so faire a motion among your selves unan¬ 
imously, I dare say, they that most renite, will least repent. 
What greater honour can your Honors desire, then to 
build a Promontory president to all foraigne Ladies, to 
deserve so eminently at the hands of all the English 
Gentry, present and to come; and to confute the opinion 
of all the wise men in the world; who never thought it 
possible for women to doe so good a work. 


Samuel Sewall 


A DIARY 

April 11, 1712. I saw Six Swallows together flying 
and chippering very rapturously. 

May 5, 1713. Dr. Cotton Mather makes an Excellent 
Dedication-Prayer in the New Court-Chamber. Mr. Pain, 
one of the Overseers of the Work wellcom’d us, as the 
Judges went up Stairs. Dr. Cotton Mather having ended 
Prayer, The Clark went on and call'd the Grand-Jury: 
Giving their Charge, which was to enforce the Queen's 
Proclamation, and especially against Travailing on the 
Lord's Day; God having return'd to give us Rest. 

Saturday, Feb. 6, 1714 [Queen Anne's birthday]. 
. . . My neighbour Colson knocks at our door about 
9. or past to tell of the Disorders at the Tavern at the 
Southend in Mr. Addington's house, kept by John Wallis. 
He desired me that I would accompany Mr. Bromfield 
and Constable Howell thither. It was 35. Minutes past 
Nine at Night before Mr. Bromfield came; then we went. 
I took AEneas Salter with me. Found much Company. 
They refus'd to go away. Said were there to drink the 
Queen's Health, and they had many other Healths to 
drink. Call’d for more Drink; drank to me, I took notice of 
the Affront to them. Said must and would stay upon that 
Solemn occasion. Mr. John Netmaker drank the Queen's 
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Health to me. I told him I drank none; upon that he 
ceas'd. Mr. Brinley put on his Hat to affront me. 1 made 
him take it off. I threaten'd to send some of them to pris¬ 
on; that did not move them. They said they could but 
pay their Fine, and doing that they might stay. I told 
them if they had not a care, they would be guilty of a 
Riot. Mr. Bromfield spake of raising a number of Men 
to Quell them, and was in some heat, ready to run into 
Street. But I did not like that. Not having Pen and Ink, 
I went to take their Names with my Pensil, and not know¬ 
ing how to Spell their Names, they themselves of their 
own accord writ them. Mr. Netmaker, reproaching the 
Province, said they had not made one good Law. 

At last I address’d myself to Mr. Banister. I told him 
he had been longest an Inhabitant and Freeholder, I ex¬ 
pected he should set a good Example in departing thence. 
Upon this he invited them to his own House, and away 
they went; and we, after them, went away. The Clock in 
the room struck a pretty while bc;fore they departed. I 
went directly home, and found it 25. Minutes past Ten 
at Night when I entred my own House. . . . 

Monday, Feb. 8. Mr. Bromfield comes to me, and 
we give the Names of the Offenders at John Wallis’s 
Tavern last Satterday night, to Henry Howell, Constable, 
with Direction to take the Fines of as many as would 
pay; and warn them that refus’d to pay, to appear before 
us at 3. p.m. that day. Many of them pay’d. The rest 
appear’d; and Andrew Simpson, Ensign, Alexander Gor¬ 
don, Chirurgeon, Francis Brinley, Gent, and John Net- 
maker, Gent., were sentenc’d to pay a Fine of 5” each of 
them, for their Breach of the Law Entituled, An Act for 
the better Observation, and Keeping the Lord’s Day. 
They all Appeal’d, and Mr. Thomas Banister was bound 
with each of them in a Bond of 20" upon Condition that 
they should prosecute their Appeal to effect. 

Cant. John Bromsal, and Mr. Thomas Clark were dis¬ 
miss’d without being Fined. The first was Master of a 
Ship just ready to sail, Mr. Clark a stranger of New York, 
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who had carried it very civilly, Mr. Jekyl's Brother-in- 
Law. 

Dec. 23, 1714. Dr. C. Mather preaches excellently 
from Ps. 37, Trust in the Lord &c. only spake of the Sun 
being in the centie of our System. I think it inconvenient 
to assert such Problems. 

Oct. 15, 1717. My Wife got some Relapse by a new 
Cold and giew very bad; Sent for Mr. Oakes, and he sat 
up with me all night. 

Oct. 16. The Distemper increases; yet my Wife 
speaks to me to goe to Bed. 

Oct. 17. Thursday, 1 asked my wife whether twere 
best for me to go to Lecture: She said, I can’t tell; so I 
staid at home, put up a Note. It being my Son’s Lecture, 
and I absent, twas taken much notice of. Major Gen. 
Winthrop and his Lady visit us. 1 thank her that she 
would visit my poor Wife. 

Oct. 18. My wife grows worse and exceedingly Rest¬ 
less. Pray’d God to look upon her. Ask’d not after my 
going to bed. Had the advice of Mr. Williams and Dr. 
Cutler. 

Oct. 19. Call’d Dr. C. Matlier to pray, which he did 
excellently in the Dining Room, having Suggested good 
Thoughts to my wife before he went down. After, Mr. 
Wadsworth pray’d in the Chamber when ’twas suppos’d 
my wife took little notice. About a qtiarter of an hour 
past four, my dear Wife expired in the Afternoon, where¬ 
by the Chamber was fill’d with a Flood of Tears. God is 
teaching me a new Lesson; to live a Widower’s Life. Lord 
help me to Learn; and be a Sun and Shield to me, now 
so much of my Comfort and Defense are taken away. 

Oct. 20. I goe to the publick Worship forenoon and 
Afternoon. My Son has much adoe to read the Note I 
put up, being overwhelm’d with tears. 

Feb. 6, 1718. This morning wandering in my mind 
whether to live a Single or a Married Life; I had a sweet 
and very affectionat Meditation Concerning the Lord 
Jesus; Nothing was to be objected against his Person, 
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Parentage, Relations, Estate, House, Homel Why did I 
not resolutely, presently close with Him! And 1 cry’d 
mightily to God that He would help me so to doe! 

March 14, 1718. Deacon Marion comes to me, sits 
with me a great while in the evening; after a great deal 
of Discourse about his Courtship—He told [me] tlie 
Olivers said they wish’d I would Court their Aunt [Mrs. 
Winthrop]. I said little, but said twas not fiv^e Moneths 
since I buried my dear Wife. Had said before ’twas hard 
to know whether best to marry again or no; whom to 
marry. 

June 9, 1718. . . . Mrs. D[eniso]n came in the 
morning about 9 aclock, and I took her up into my Cham¬ 
ber and discoursed thorowly with her; She desired me to 
provide another and better Nurse. I gave her the two last 
News-Letters—told her 1 intended to visit her at her own 
house next Lecture-day. She said, ’twould be talked of. 
1 answer’d. In such C'ases, persons must run the Gantlet. 
CLive her Mr. Whiting’s Oration for Abijah Walter, who 
brought her on horseback to Town. I tl)ink little or no 
Notice was taken of it. 

June 17, 1718. Went to Roxbury Lecture, visited Mr. 
Walter. Mr. Webb preach’d. Visited Cov'' Dudlev, Mrs. 
Denison, gave her Dr. Mather’s Sermons very well bound; 
told her we were in it invited to a Wedding. She gave 
me very good Curds. 

July 25, 1718. I go in the Hackny Coach to Roxbury. 
Call at Mr. Walter’s who is not at home; nor Cov"^ Dudley, 
nor his Lady. Visit Mrs. Denison: she invites me to eat. I 
give her two Cases witli a knife and fork in each; one 
Turtle shell tackling; the other long, with Ivory handles. 
Squar’d, cost 4*" 6‘‘; Pound of Raisins with proportionable 
Almonds. 

Oct. 15, 1718. Visit Mrs. Denison on Horseback; pre¬ 
sent her with a pair of Shoe-buckles, cost 5" S'*. 

Nov. 1, 1718. My Son from Brooklin being here I 
took his Horse, and visited Mrs. Denison. Sat in the 
Chamber next Maj'’ Bowls. I told her ’twas time now to 
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finish our Business: Ask'd her what I should allow her; 
she not speaking; I told her I was willing to give her Two 
[Hundred] and Fifty pounds per annum during her life, 
if it should please God to take me out of the world before 
her. She answer'd she had better keep as she was, than 
give a Certainty for an uncertainty; She should pay dear 
for dwelling at Boston. I desired her to make proposals, 
but she made none. I had Thoughts of Publishment next 
Thursday the 6th. But I now seem to be far from it. May 
God, wlio has the pity of a Father, Direct and help me! 

Nov. 28, 1718. I went this day in the C^oacli; had a 
fire made in the Chamber where I spake with her before, 
Q*” the first: I enquired how she had done these 3 or 4 
weeks; Afterwards I told her our Conversation had been 
such when I was with her last, that it seem'd to be a direc¬ 
tion in Providence, not to proceed any further; She said, 
It must be what I pleas'd, or to that purpose. Afterward 
she seem'd to blame that I had not told her so 9" i. . . . 
I repeated her words of Q*" i. She seem'd at first to start 
at the words of her paying dear, as if she had not spoken 
them. But she said she thought twas Hard to part with 
All, and have nothing to bestow on her Kindred. I said, I 
did not intend any thing of the Movables, I intended all 
the personal Estate to be to her. She said I seem'd to be 
in a hurry on Satterday, Q*" i., which was the reason she 
gave me no proposals. Whereas I had ask'd her long be¬ 
fore to give me proposals in Writing; and she upbraided 
me, That I who had never ’svritten her a Letter, should 
ask her to write. She asked me if I would drink, I told 
her Yes. She gave me Cider, Apples and a Glass of Wine: 
gathered together the little things I had given her, and 
oflFer'd them to me; but I would take none of them. Told 
her I wish'd her well, should be glad to hear of her wel¬ 
fare. She seem'd to say she should not again take in hand 
a thing of this nature. Thank'd me for what I had given 
her and Desired my Prayers. I gave Abijah Weld an 
Angel. Mr. Stoddard and his wife came in their Coach to 
see their Sister which broke oH my Visit. Upon their 
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asking me, I dismiss’d my Coach, and went with them to 
see Mr. Danforth, and came home by Moon-shine. Got 
home about 9. at night. Laus Deo. 

My bowels yern towards Mrs. Denison: but I think 
God directs me in his Providence to desist. . . . 


^ Sarah Kemble Knight 


A DAY IN A JOURNEY 

There are every where in the Towns as I passed, a 
Number of Indians the Natives of the Country, and are 
the most salvage of all the salvages of that kind that I 
had ever Seen: little or no care taken (as I heard upon 
enquiry) to make them otherwise. They have in some 
places Landes of their owne, and Govern’d by Law’s of 
their own making;—they marry many wives and at pleas¬ 
ure put them away, and on the y® least dislike or fickle 
humour, on either side, saying stand away to one another 
is a sufficient Divorce. And indeed those uncomely Stand 
aways are too much in Vougue among the English in this 
(Indulgent Colony) as their Records plentifully prove, 
and that on very trivial matters, of which some have been 
told me, but are not proper to be Related by a Female 
pen, tho some of that foolish sex have had too large a 
share in the story. 

If the natives commit! any crime on their own precincts 
among themselves, y® English takes no Cognezens of. But 
if on the English ground, they are punishable by our 
Laws. They mourn for their Dead by blacking their faces, 
and cutting their hair, after an Awkerd and frightfull 
manner; But can’t bear You should mention the names 
of their dead Relations to them: they trade most for Rum, 
for w®^ they"* hazzard their very lives; and the English fit 
them Generally as well, by seasoning it plentifully with 
water. 
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They give the title of merchant to every trader; who 
Rate their Goods according to the time and spetia they 
pay in: viz. Pay, mony. Pay as mony, and trusting. Pay 
is Grain, Pork, Beef, &c. at the prices sett by the Genera] 
Court that Year; mony is pieces of Eight, Ryalls, or Bos¬ 
ton or Bay shillings (as they call them,) or Good hard 
money, as sometimes silver coin is termed by them; also 
Wampom, viz*' Indian beads serves for change. Pay 
as mony is provisions, as afores’‘ one Third cheaper then 
as the Assembly or Gene’ Court sets it; and Trust as they 
and the merch* agree for time. 

Now, when the buyer comes to ask for a comodity, 
sometimes before the merchant answers that he has it, 
he sais, is Your pay redij? Perhaps the Chap Reply's Yes: 
what do You pay in? say's the merchant. The buyer hav¬ 
ing answered, then the price is set; as suppose he wants 
a sixpenny knife, in pay it is 12d—in pay as money eight 
pence, and hard money its own price, viz. 6d. It seems a 
very Intricate way of trade and what Lex Mercatoria had 
not thought of. 

Being at a merchants house, in comes a tall country 
fellow, w*** his alfogeos full of Tobacco; for they seldom 
Loose their Cudd, but keep Chewing and Spitting as long 
as they r eyes are open,—he advanc't to the midle of the 
Room, makes an Awkward Nodd, and spitting a Large 
deal of Aromatick Tincture, he gave a scrape with his 
shovel like shoo, leaving a small shovel full of dirt on the 
floor, made a full stop. Hugging his own pretty Body with 
his hands under his arms. Stood staring rown'd him, like 
a Catt let out of a Baskett. At last, like the creature Balaam 
Rode on, he opened his mouth and said: have You any 
Ribinen for Hatbands to sell I pray? The Questions and 
Answers about the pay being past, the Ribin is bro't and 
opened. Bumpkin Simpers, cryes its confounded Gay I 
vow; and beckning to the door, in comes Jone Tawdry, 
dropping about 50 curtsees, and stands by him: hee 
shows her the Ribin. Law, You, sais shee, its right Gent, 
do You, take it, tis dreadfull pretty. Then she enquires. 



Sarah Kemble Knight 


have You any hood silk 1 pray? w*** being brought and 
bought, Have You any thred silk to sew it says shee, 
w"'*' being accomodated they Departed. They Gen- 
eraly stand after they come in a great while speachless, 
and sometimes dont say a word till tliey are askt what 
they want, which I Impute to the Awe they stand in of 
the merchants, who they are c‘onstantly almost Indebted 
too; and must take what they bring without Liberty to 
choose for themselves; but they serve them as well, mak¬ 
ing the merchants stay long enough for their pay. 


Jonathan Edwards 


SINNERS IN THE HANDS 
OF AN ANGRY GOD 

Deuteronomy xxxii:35:~Their joo! shall slide in due time. 

In this \’erse is threatened the vengeance of God on 
the wicked unbelieving Israelites, that were God’s visible 
people, and lived under means of grace; and that notwith¬ 
standing all God’s wonderful works that He wought 
towards that people, yet remained, as is expressed verse 
28, void of counsel, having no understanding in them; 
and that, under all the cultivations of heaven, brought 
forth bitter and poisonous fruit; as in the two verses next 
preceding the text. 

The expression that I have chosen for my text, ‘Their 
foot shall slide in due time,’ seems to imply the following 
things relating to the punishment and destruction that 
these wicked Israelites were exposed to. 

1. That they were always exposed to destruction; 
as one that stands or walks in slippery places is always 
exposed to fall. This is implied in the manner of their 
destruction’s coming upon them, being represented by 
their foot’s sliding. The same is expressed, Psalm Ixxiii: 18: 
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'Surely thou didst set them in slippery places; thou 
castedst them down into destruction/ 

2. It implies that they were always exposed to sud¬ 
den, unexpected destruction; as he that walks in slippery 
places is every moment liable to fall, he can't foresee one 
moment whether he shall stand or fall the next; and when 
he does fall, he falls at once, without warning, which is 
also expressed in that Psalm Ixxiii. lS, 19: 'Surely thou 
didst set them in slippery places: thou castedst them down 
into destruction. How are they brought into desolation, 
as in a moment!' 

3. Another thing implied is, that they are liable to 
fall of themselves, without being thrown down by the 
hand of another; as he that stands or walks on slippery 
ground needs nothing but his own weight to throw him 
down. 

4. That the reason why they are not fallen already, 
and don’t fall now, is only that God’s appointed time is 
not come. For it is said that when that due time, or ap¬ 
pointed time comes, their foot shall slide. Then they shall 
be left to fall, as they are inclined by their own weight. 
God won’t hold them up in these slippery places any 
longer, but will let them go; and then, at that very in¬ 
stant, they shall fall to destruction; as he that stands in 
such slippery declining ground on the edge of a pit that 
he can’t stand alone, when he is let go he immediately 
falls and is lost. 

The observation from the words that I would now in¬ 
sist upon is this. 

There is nothing that keeps wicked men at any one 
moment out of hell, hut the mere pleasure of God. 

By the mere pleasure of God, I mean His sovereign 
pleasure. His arbitrary will, restrained by no obligation, 
hindered by no manner of difficulty, any more than if 
nothing else but God’s mere will had in the least degree or 
in any respect whatsoever any hand in the preservation 
of wicked men one moment. 
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The truth of this observation may appear by the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. 

1. There is no want of power in God to cast wicked 
men into hell at any moment. Men's hands can't be strong 
when God rises up: the strongest have no power to re¬ 
sist Him, nor can any deliver out of His liands. 

He is not only able to cast wicked men into hell, but 
He can most easily do it. Sometimes an earthly prince 
meets with a great deal of difficulty to subdue a rebel 
that has found means to fortify himself, and has made 
himself strong by the number of his followers. But it is not 
so with God. There is no fortress that is any defence 
against the power of God. Though hand join in hand, and 
vast multitudes of God's enemies combine and associate 
themselves, they are easily broken in pieces: they are as 
great heaps of light chaff before the whirlwind; or large 
quantities of dry stubble before devouring flames. We 
find it easv to tread on and crush a worm that we see 
crawling on the earth; so 'tis easy for us to cut or singe 
a slender thread that any thing hangs by; thus easy is it 
for God, when He pleases, to cast His enemies down to 
hell. What are we, that we should think to stand before 
Him, at whose rebuke the earth trembles, and before 
whom the rocks are thrown down! 

2. They deserve to be cast into hell; so that divine 
justice never stands in the way, it makes no objection 
against God's using His power at any moment to destroy 
them. Yea, on the contrary, justice calls aloud for an in¬ 
finite punishment of their sins. Divine justice says of the 
tree that brings forth such grapes of Sodom, ‘Cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground?' Luke xiii;7. The sword of 
divine justice is every moment brandished over their 
heads, and 'tis nothing but the hand of arbitrary mercy, 
and God's mere will, that holds it back. 

3. They are already under a sentence of condemna¬ 
tion to hell. They don't only justly deserve to be cast down 
thither, but the sentence of the law of God, that eternal 
and immutable rule of righteousness that God has fixed 
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between Him and mankind, is gone out against them, and 
stands against them; so that they are bound over already 
to hell: John hi: 18: 'He that believeth not is condemned 
already/ So that every unconverted man properly be¬ 
longs to hell; that is his place; from thence he is: John 
viii:23: Te are from beneath’; and thither he is bound; 
'’tis the place that justice, and God's word, and the sen¬ 
tence of His unchangeable law, assigns to him. 

4. They are now the objects of that very same anger 
and wrath of God, that is expressed in the torments of 
hell: and the reason why they don’t go down to hell at 
each moment is not because God, in whose power they 
are, is not then very angry with them; as angry as He is 
with many of those miserable creatures that He is now 
tormenting in hell, and do th('re feel and bear the fierce¬ 
ness of His wrath. Yea, God is a great deal more angry 
with great numbers that are now on earth, yea, doubtless, 
with many that are now in this congregation, that, it may 
be, are at ease and quiet, than He is with many of those 
that are now in the flames of hell. 

So that it is not because God is unmindful of their 
wickedness, and don’t resent it, that He don’t let loose 
His hand and cut them off. God is not altogether such a 
one as themselves, though they may imagine Him to be 
so. The wrath of God burns against them; their damna¬ 
tion don’t slumber; the pit is prepared; the fire is made 
ready; the furnace is now hot, ready to receive them; the 
flames do now rage and glow. The glittering sword is 
whet, and held over them, and the pit hath opened her 
mouth under them. 

5. The devil stands ready to fall upon them, and seize 
them as his own, at what moment God shall permit him. 
They belong to him; he has their souls in his possession, 
and under his dominion. The Scripture represents them 
as his goods, Luke xi:21. The devils watch them; they are 
ever by them, at their right hand; they stand waiting for 
them, like greedy hungry lions that see their prey, and 
expect to have it, but are for the present kept back; if 
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God should withdraw His hand by which they are re¬ 
strained, they would in one moment fly upon their poor 
souls. The old serpent is gaping for them; hell opens its 
mouth wide to receive them; and if God should permit it, 
they would be hastily swallowed up and lost. 

6. There are in the souls of wicked men those hellish 
principles reigning, that would presently kindle and flame 
out into hell-fire if it were not for God's restraints. There 
is laid in the very nature of carnal men a foundation for 
the torments of hell; there are those corrupt principles, 
in reigning power in them, and in full possession of them, 
that are seeds of hell-fire. These principles are active and 
powerful, exceeding violent in their nature, and if it were 
not for the restraining hand of God upon them, they 
would soon break out, they would flame out after the 
same manner as the same corruptions, the same enmity 
does in the heart of damned souls, and would beget the 
same torments in ’em as they do in them. The souls of 
the wicked are in Scripture compared to the troul^led 
sea, Isaiah lvii:20. For the present God restrains their 
wickedness by His mighty power, as He does the raging 
waves of the troubled sea, saying, ‘Hitherto shalt tlioii 
come, and no further’; but if God should withdraw tluit 
restraining power, it would soon carry all afore it. Sin is 
the ruin and misery of the .soul; it is destructive in its 
nature; and if God should leave it without restraint, there 
would need nothing else to make the soul perfectly miser¬ 
able. The corruption of the heart of man is a thing that 
is immoderate and boundless in its fury ; and while wicked 
men live here, it is like fire pent up by God’s restraints, 
whenas if it were let loose, it would set on fire the course 
of nature; and as the heart is now a sink of sin, so, if sin 
was not restrained, it would immediately turn the soul 
into a fiery oven, or a furnace of fire and brimstone. 

7. It is no security to wicked men for one moment, 
that there are no visible means of death at hand. ’Tis no 
security to a natural man, that he is now in health, and 
that he don’t see which way he should now immediately 
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go out of the world by any accident, and that there is no 
visible danger in any respect in his circumstances. The 
manifold and continual experience of the world in all 
ages shows that this is no evidence that a man is not on 
the very brink of eternity, and that the next step won’t 
be into another world. Tlie unseen, unthought of ways 
and means of persons’ going suddenly out of the world 
are inmimerable and inconceivable. Unconverted men 
walk over the pit of hell on a rotten covering, and there 
are innumerable places in this covering so weak that 
they won’t bear theii* weight, and these places are not 
seen. The arrows of death ily unseen at noonday; the 
sharpest sight can’t discern them. God has so many dif¬ 
ferent, unsearchable ways of taking wicked men out of 
the world and sending 'em to hell, that there is nothing 
to make it appear that God had need to be at the expense 
of a miracle, or go out of the ordinary course of His prov¬ 
idence, to destroy any wicked man, at any moment. All 
the means that there are of sinners’ going out of the world 
are so in God’s hands, and so absolutely subject to His 
power and determination, that it don’t depend at all less 
on the mere will of God, whether sinners shall at any 
moment go to hell, than if means were never made use of, 
or at all concerned in the case. 

8. Natural men’s prudence and care to preserve their 
own lives, or the care of others to preserve them, don’t 
secure ’em a moment. This, divine providence and uni¬ 
versal experience does also bear testimony to. There is 
this clear evidence that men’s own wisdom is no security 
to them from death; that if it were otherwise we should 
see some difference between the wise and politic men of 
the world and others, with regard to their liableness to 
early and unexpected death; but how is it in fact? Eccles. 
ii:16: 'How dieth the wise man? As the fool.’ 

9. All wicked men’s pains and contrivance they use 
to escape hell, while they continue to reject Christ, and 
so remain wicked men, don’t secure ’em from hell one 
moment. Almost every natural man that hears of hell 
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flatters himself that he shall escape it; he depends upon 
himself for his own security, he flatters himself in what he 
has done, in what he is now doing, or what he intends to 
do; every one lays out matters in his own mind how he 
shall avoid damnation, and flatters himself that he con¬ 
trives well for himself, and that his schemes won’t fail. 
They hear indeed that there are but few saved, and that 
the bigger part of men that have died heretofore are gone 
to hell; but each one imagines that he lays out matters 
better for his own escape than others have done: he don’t 
intend to come to that place of torment; he says within 
himself, that he intends to take care that shall be effec¬ 
tual, and to order matters so for himself as not to fail. 

But the foolish children of men do miserably delude 
themselves in their own schemes, and in their confidence 
in their own strength and wisdom; they trust to nothing 
but a shadow. The bigger part of those that heretofore 
have lived under the same means of grace, and are now 
dead, are undoubtedly gone to hell; and it was not be¬ 
cause they were not as wise as those that are now alive; 
it was not because they did not lay out matters as well 
for themselves to secure their own escape. If it were so 
that we could come to speak with them, and could in¬ 
quire of them, one by one, whether they expected, when 
alive, and when they used to hear about hell, ever to be 
subjects of that misery, we, doubtless, should hear one 
and another reply, 'No, I never intended to come here: I 
had laid out matters otherwise in my mind; I thought I 
should contrive well for myself: I thought my scheme 
good: I intended to take effectual care; but it came upon 
me unexpected; I did not look for it at that time, and in 
that manner; it came as a thief: death outwitted me: 
God’s wrath was too quick for me. O my cursed foolish¬ 
ness! I was flattering myself, and pleasing myself with 
vain dreams of what I would do hereafter; and when I 
was saying peace and safety, then sudden destruction 
came upon me.’ 

10. God has laid himself under no obligation, by any 
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promise, to keep any natural man out of hell one mo¬ 
ment. God certainly has made no promises either of 
eternal life, or of any deliverance or preservation from 
eternal death, but what are contained in the covenant of 
grace, the promises that are given in Christ, in whom all 
the promises are yea and amen. But surely they have no 
interest in tlic promises of the covenant of grace that are 
not the children of the covenant, and that do not believe 
in any of the promises of the covenant, and have no 
interest in the Mediator of the covenant. 

So that, whatever some have imagined and pretended 
about promises made to natural men’s earnest seeking 
and knocking, ’tis plain and manifest, that whatever pains 
a natural man takes in religion, whatever prayers he 
makes, till he believes in Christ, God is under no man¬ 
ner of obligation to keep him a moment from eternal 
destruction. 

So that thus it is, that natural men are held in the hand 
of God over the pit of hell; they have deserved the fiery 
pit, and are already sentenced to it; and God is dread¬ 
fully provoked, his anger is as great towards them as to 
those that are actually suffering the executions of the 
fierceness of liis wrath in hell, and they have done nothing 
in the least to appease or abate that anger, neither is 
God in the least bound by any promise to hold ’em up 
one moment; the devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping 
for them, the flames gather and flash about them, and 
would fain lay hold on them and swallow them up; the 
fire pent up in their own hearts is struggling to break out; 
and they have no interest in any Mediator, there are no 
means within reach that can be any security to them. In 
short they have no refuge, nothing to take hold of; all 
that preserves them every moment is the mere arbitrary 
will, and imcovenanted, unobliged forbearance of an in¬ 
censed God. 

APPLICATION 

The use may be of awakening to unconverted persons 
in this congregation. This that you have heard is the case 
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of every one of you that are out of Christ. That world of 
misery, that lake of burning brimstone, is extended abroad 
under you. There is the dreadful pit of the glowing 
flames of the wrath of God; there is helFs wide gaping 
mouth open; and you have nothing to stand upon, nor 
any thing to take hold of. There is nothing between you 
and hell but the air; ’tis only the power and mere pleasure 
of God that holds you up. 

You probably are not sensible of this; you find you are 
kept out of hell, but don’t see the hand of God in it, but 
look at other things, as the good state of your bodily con¬ 
stitution, your care of your own life, and the means you 
use for your own preservation. But indeed these things 
are nothing; if God should withdraw His hand, they 
would avail no more to keep you from falling than the 
thin air to hold up a person that is suspended in it. 

Your wickedness makes you as it were heavy as lead, 
and to tend downwards with great weight and pressure 
towards hell; and if God should let you go, you would 
immediately sink and swiftly descend and plunge into 
the bottomless gulf, and vour healthy constitution, and 
your own care and prudence, and best contrivance, and 
all your righteousness, would have no more influence to 
uphold you and keep you out of hell than a spider’s web 
would have to stop a falling rock. Were it not that so is 
the sovereign pleasure of God, the earth would not bear 
you one moment; for you are a burden to it; the creation 
groans with you; the creature is made subject to the 
bondage of your corruption, not willingly; the sun don’t 
willingly shine upon you to give you light to serve sin and 
Satan; the earth don’t willingly yield her increase to sat¬ 
isfy your lusts; nor is it willingly a stage for your wicked¬ 
ness to be acted upon; the air don’t willingly serve you 
for breath to maintain the flame of life in your vitals, 
while you spend your life in the service of God’s enemies. 
God’s creatures are good, and were made for men to 
serve God with, and don’t willingly subserve to any other 
purpose, and groan when they are abused to purposes 
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so directly contrary to their nature and end. And the 
world would spew you out, were it not for the sovereign 
hand of Him who hath subjected it in hope. There are 
the black clouds of God’s wrath now hanging directly 
over your heads, full of the dreadful storm, and big with 
thunder; and were it not for the restraining hand of God, 
it would immediately burst forth upon you. The sovereign 
pleasure of God, for the present, stays His rough wind; 
otherwise it would come with fury, and your destruction 
would come like a whirlwind, and you would be like the 
chaff of the summer threshing floor. 

The wrath of God is like great waters that are dammed 
for the present; they increase more and more, and rise 
higher and higher, till an outlet is given; and the longer 
the stream is stopped, the more rapid and mighty is its 
course, when once it is let loose. ’Tis true, that judgment 
against your evil work has not been executed hitherto; 
the floods of God’s vengeance have been withheld; but 
your guilt in the mean time is constantly increasing, and 
you are every day treasuring up more wrath; the waters 
are continually rising, and waxing more and more mighty; 
and there is nothing but the mere pleasure of God that 
holds the waters back, that are unwilling to be stopped, 
and press hard to go forward. If God should only with¬ 
draw His hand from the floodgate, it would immediately 
fly open, and the fiery floods of the fierceness and wrath 
of God would rush forth with inconceivable fury, and 
would come upon you with omnipotent power; and if 
your strength were ten thousand times greater than it is, 
yea, ten thousand times greater than the strength of the 
stoutest, sturdiest devil in hell, it would be nothing to 
withstand or endure it. 

The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made 
ready on the string, and justice bends the arrow at your 
heart, and strains the bow, and it is nothing but the mere 
pleasure of God, and that of an angry God, without any 
promise or obligation at all, that Keeps the arrow one 
moment from being made drunk with your blood. 
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Thus are all you that never passed under a great change 
of heart by the mighty power of the Spirit of God upon 
your souls; all that were never born again, and made 
new creatures, and raised from being dead in sin to a 
state of new and before altogether unexperienced liglit 
and life (however you may have reformed your life in 
many things, and may have had religious affections, and 
may keep up a form of religion in your families and 
closets, and in the house of God, and may be strict in it), 
you are thus in the hands of an angry God; 'tis nothing 
but His mere pleasure that keeps you from being this 
moment swallowed up in everlasting destruction. 

However unconvinced you may now be of the truth of 
what you hear, by and by you will be fully convinced of 
it. Those that are gone from being in the like circum¬ 
stances with you see that it was so with them; for destruc¬ 
tion came suddenly upon most of them; when they ex¬ 
pected nothing of it, and while they were saying, ‘Peace 
and safety’: now they see, that those things that they 
depended on for peace and safety were nothing but thin 
air and empty shadows. 

The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as 
one holds a spider or some loathsome insect over the fire, 
abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked; His wrath towards 
you burns like fire; He looks upon you as worthy of noth¬ 
ing else, but to be cast into the fire; He is of purer eyes 
than to bear to have you in His sight; you are ten thou¬ 
sand times so abominable in His eyes, as the most hateful 
and venomous serpent is in ours. You have offended Him 
infinitely more than ever a stubborn rebel did his prince: 
and yet it is nothing but His hand that holds you from 
falling into the fire every moment. ’Tis ascribed to noth¬ 
ing else, that you did not go to hell the last night; that 
you was suffered to awake again in this world after you 
closed your eyes to sleep; and there is no other reason to 
be given why you have not dropped into hell since you 
arose in the morning, but that God’s hand has held you 
up. There is no other reason to be given why you han’t 
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gone to hel] since yon have sat here in the house of God, 
provoking His pure eyes by your sinful wicked manner of 
attending His solemn worship. Yea, there is nothing else 
that is to be given as a reason why you don't this very 
moment drop down into hell. 

O sinner! consider the fearful danger you are in. 'Tis 
a great furnace of wrath, a wide and bottomless pit, full 
of the fire of wrath, that you are held over in the hand of 
that God whose wrath is provoked and incensed as much 
against you as against many of the damned in hell. You 
hang by a slender thread, with the flames of divine wrath 
flashing about it, and ready every moment to singe it 
and burn it asunder; and you have no interest in any 
Mediator, and nothing to lay hold of to save yourself, 
nothing to keep off the flames of wrath, nothing of your 
own, nothing that you ever have done, nothing tlmt you 
can do, to induce God to spare you one moment. 

And consider here more particularly several things con¬ 
cerning that wrath that you are in such danger of. 

1. Whose wrath it is. ft is the wiath of the infinite 
God. If it were only the wrath of man, though it were of 
the most potent prince, it would be comparatively little 
to be regarded. The wrath of kings is very much dreacied, 
especially of absolute monarchs, that have the possessions 
and lives of their subjects wholly in their power, to be 
disposed of at their mere will. Prov. xx: 2: ‘The fear of a 
king is as the roaring of a lion: whoso provoketh him to 
anger sinneth against his own soul.' The subject that very 
much enrages an arbitrary prince is liable to suffer the 
most extreme torments that human art can invent, or 
human power can inflict. But the greatest earthly poten¬ 
tates, in their greatest majesty and strength, and when 
clothed in their greatest terrors, are but feeble, despi¬ 
cable worms of the dust, in comparison of the great and 
almighty Creator and King of heaven and earth; it is but 
little that they can do when most enraged, and when 
they have exerted the utmost of their fury. All the kings 
of the earth before God are as grasshoppers; they are 
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nothing, and less than nothing: both their love and their 
hatred is to be despised. The wrath of the great King of 
kings is as much more terrible than theirs, as His majesty 
is greater. Luke xii:4, 5: ‘And I say unto you my friends. 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do. But 1 will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear: Fear Him, which after He hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, 
Fear Him.' 

2. 'Tis the fierceness of His wrath that you are exposed 
to. We often read of the fury of God; as in Isaiah lix:18: 
‘According to their deeds, accordingly He will repay fury 
to His adversaries.' So Isaiah Ixvi: 15: ‘For, behold, the 
Lord will come with fire, and with His chariots like a 
whirlwind, to render His anger with fury, and His rebuke 
with flames of fire.' And so in many other places. So we 
read of God's fierceness. Rev. xix: 15. There we read of 
‘the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God.' The words are exceeding terrible: if it had only 
been said, ‘the wrath of God,' the words would have im¬ 
plied that which is infinitely dreadful: but 'tis not only 
said so, but ‘the fierceness and wrath of God.' The fury 
of God! The fierceness of Jehovah! Oh, how dreadful must 
that be! Who can utter or conceive what such expres¬ 
sions carry in them! But it is not only said so, but ‘the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.' As though there 
would be a very great manifestation of His almighty 
power in what the fierceness of His wrath should inflict, as 
tlioiigh omnipotence should be as it were enraged, and 
exerted, as men are wont to exert their strength in the 
fierceness of their wrath. Oh! then, what will be the con- 
secpience! What will become of the poor worm that shall 
suffer it! Whose hands can be strong! And whose heart 
endure! To what a dreadful, inexpressible, inconceiv¬ 
able depth of misery must the poor creature be sunk who 
shall be the subject of this! 

Consider this, you that are here present, that yet re¬ 
main in an unregenerate state. That God will execute the 
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fierceness of His anger implies that He will inflict wrath 
without any pity. When God beholds the ineffable ex¬ 
tremity of your case, and sees your torment so vastly dis- 
proportioned to your strength, and sees how your poor 
soul is crushed, and sinks down, as it were, into an in¬ 
finite gloom; He will have no compassion upon you. He 
will not forbear the executions of His wrath, or in the least 
lighten His hand; there shall be no moderation or mercy, 
nor will God then at all stay His rough wind; He will have 
no regard to your welfare, nor be at all careful lest you 
should suffer too much in any other sense, than only that 
you should not suffer beyond what strict justice requires: 
nothing shall be withheld because it is so hard for you 
to bear. Ezek. viii: 18: 'Therefore will I also deal in fury : 
mine eye shall not spare, neither will I have pity: and 
though they cry in mine ears with a loud voice, yet will 
1 not hear them.' Now God stands ready to pity you; this 
is a day of mercy; you may cry now with some encourage¬ 
ment of obtaining mercy: but when once the day of mercy 
is past, your most lamentable and dolorous cries and 
shrieks will be in vain; you will be wholly lost and thrown 
away of God, as to any regard to your welfare; God will 
have no other use to put you to, but only to suffer misery; 
you shall be continued in being to no other end; for you 
will be a vessel of wrath fitted to destruction; and there 
will be no other use of this vessel, but only to be filled full 
of wrath: God will be so far from pitying you when you 
cry to Him, that 'tis said He will only 'laugh and mock,' 
Prov. i:25, 26, &c- 

How awful are those words, Isaiah lxiii:3, which are 
the words of the great God: T will tread them in mine 
anger, and trample them in my fury; and their blood shall 
be sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all my 
raiment.' 'Tis perhaps impossible to conceive of words 
that carry in them greater manifestations of these three 
things, viz., contempt and hatred and fierceness of indig¬ 
nation. If you cry to God to pity you. He will be so far 
from pitying you in your doleful case, or showing you 
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the least regard or favor, that instead of that He'll only 
tread you under foot: and though He will know that you 
can't bear the weight of omnipotence treading upon you, 
yet He won't regard that, but He will crush you under His 
feet without mercy; He'll crush out your blood, and make 
it fly, and it shall be sprinkled on His garments, so as to 
stain all His raiment. He will not only hate you, but He 
will have you in the utmost contempt; no place shall be 
thought fit for you but under His feet, to be trodden down 
as the mire of the streets. 

3. The misery you are exposed to is that which God 
will inflict to that end, that He might show what that 
wrath of Jehovah is. God hath had it on His heart to show 
to angels and men, both how excellent His love is, and also 
how terrible His wrath is. Sometimes earthly kings have a 
mind to show how terrible their wrath is, by the extreme 
punishments they would execute on those that provoke 
'em. Nebuchadnezzar, that mighty and haughty monarch 
of the Chaldean empire, was willing to show his wrath 
when enraged with Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego; 
and accordingly gave order that the burning fiery furnace 
should be heated seven times hotter than it was before; 
doubtless, it was raised to the utmost degree of fierceness 
that human art could raise it; but the great God is also 
willing to show His wrath, and magnify His awful Majesty 
and mighty power in the extreme suffering of His enemies. 
Rom. ix: 22: AVhat if God, willing to show His wrath, and 
to make His power known, endured with much long- 
suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction?' And 
seeing this is His design, and what He has determined, to 
show how terrible the unmixed, unrestrained wrath, the 
fury and fierceness of Jehovah is, He will do it to effect. 
There will be something accomplished and brought to 
pass that will be dreadful with a witness. When the great 
and angry God hath risen up and executed His awful 
vengeance on the poor sinner, and the wretch is actually 
suffering the infinite weight and power of His indignation, 
tlien will God call upon the whole universe to behold that 
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awful majesty and mighty power that is to be seen in it. 
Isa. xxxiii: 12, 13, 14: 'And the people shall be as the burn¬ 
ings of lime, as thorns cut up shall they be burnt in the 
fire. Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done; and ye 
that are near, acknowledge My might. The sinners in Zion 
are afraid; fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites,' &c. 

Tims it will be with you that are in an unconverted 
state, if you continue in it; the infinite might, and majesty, 
and terribleness, of the Omnipotent God shall be magni¬ 
fied upon you in the ineffable strength of your torments. 
You shall be tormented in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb; and when you shall be 
in this state of suffering, the glorious inhabitants of heaven 
shall go forth and look on the awful spectacle, that they 
may see what the wrath and fierceness of the Almighty is; 
and when they have seen it, they will fall down and adore 
that great power and majesty. Isa. Ixvi: 23, 24: 'And it 
shall come to pass, that from one new moon to another, 
and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to 
worship before Me, saith the Lord. And they shall go 
forth, and look upon the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against Me: for their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be an 
abhorring unto all flesh.' 

4. It is everlasting wrath. It would be dreadful to 
suffer this fierceness and wrath of Almighty God one mo¬ 
ment; but you must suffer it to all eternity: there will be 
no end to this exquisite, hoiTible misery. When you look 
forward, you shall see a long forever, a boundless duration 
before you, which will swallow up your thoughts, and 
amaze your soul; and you will absolutely despair of ever 
having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, any 
rest at all; you will know certainly that you must wear 
out long ages, millions of millions of ages, in wrestling 
and conflicting with this almighty, merciless vengeance; 
and then when you have so done, when so many ages 
have actually been spent by you in this manner, you will 
know that all is but a point to what remains. So that your 
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punishment will indeed be infinite. Oh, who can express 
what the state of a soul in such circumstances is! All that 
we can possibly say about it gives but a very feeble, faint 
representation of it; it is inexpressible and inconceivable: 
for ‘who knows the power of God’s anger?’ 

How dreadful is the state of those that are daily and 
hourly in danger of this great wrath and infinite misery! 
But this is the dismal case of every soul in this congrega¬ 
tion that has not been born again, however moral and 
strict, sober and religious, they may otherwise be. Oh, 
that you would consider it, whether you be young or old! 
There is reason to think that there are many in this con¬ 
gregation now hearing this discourse, that will actually be 
the subjects of this very misery to all eternity. We know 
not who they are, or in what seats they sit, or what 
thoughts they now have. It may be they are now at ease, 
and hear all these things without much disturbance, and 
arc now flattering themselves that they are not the per¬ 
sons, promising themselves that they shall escape. If we 
knew that there was one person, and but one, in the whole 
congregation, that was to be the subject of this misery, 
what an awful thing it would be to think of! If we knew 
who it was, what an awful sight would it be to see such a 
person! How might all the rest of the congregation lift up 
a lamentable ami bitter cry over him! But alas! instead of 
one, how many is it likely will remember this discourse 
in hell! And it would be a wonder, if some that are now 
present should not be in hell in a very short time, before 
this year is out. And it would be no wonder if some per¬ 
sons that now sit here in some seats of this meeting-house 
in health, and quiet and secure, should be there before 
to-morrow morning. Those of you that finally continue in 
a natural condition, that shall keep out of hell longest, 
will be there in a little time! Your damnation don’t slum¬ 
ber; it will come swiftly and, in all probability, very sud¬ 
denly upon many of you. You have reason to wonder that 
you are not already in hell. ’Tis doubtless the case of some 
that heretofore you have seen and known, that never 
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deserved hell more than you and that heretofore appeared 
as likely to have been now alive as you. Their case is past 
all hope; they are crying in extreme misery and perfect 
despair. But here you are in the land of the living and in 
the house of God, and have an opportunity to obtain sal¬ 
vation. What would not those poor, damned, hopeless 
souls give for one day's such opportunity as you now 
enjoy! 

And now you have an extraordinary opportunity, a day 
wherein Christ has flung the door of mercy wide open, 
and stands in the door calling and crying with a loud 
voice to poor sinners; a day wherein many are flocking 
to Him and pressing into the Kingdom of God. Many are 
daily coming from the east, west, north and south; many 
that were very likely in the same miserable condition that 
you are in are in now a happy state, with their hearts 
filled with love to Him that has loved them and washed 
them from their sins in His own blood, and rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God. How awful is it to be left be¬ 
hind at such a day! To see so many others feasting, while 
you are pining and perishing! To see so many rejoicing 
and singing for joy of heart, while you have cause to 
mourn for sorrow of heart and howl for vexation of spirit! 
How can you rest for one moment in such a condition? 
Are not your souls as precious as the souls of the people 
at SuflBeld, where they are flocking from day to day to 
Christ? 

Are there not many here that have lived long in the 
world that are not to this day born again, and so are aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel and have done nothing 
ever since they have lived but treasure up wrath against 
the day of wrath? Oh, sirs, your case in an especial man¬ 
ner is extremely dangerous; your guilt and hardness of 
heart is extremely great. Don't you see how generally 
persons of your years are passed over and left in the 
present remarkable and wonderful dispensation of God's 
mercy? You had need to consider yourselves and wake 
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thoroughly out of sleep; you cannot bear the fierceness 
and the wrath of the infinite God. 

And you that are young men and young women, will 
you neglect this precious season that you now enjoy, 
wlien so many others of your age are renouncing all youth¬ 
ful vanities and flocking to Christ! You especially have 
now an extraordinary opportunity; but if you neglect it, 
it will soon be with you as it is with those persons that 
spent away all the precious days of youth in sin and are 
now come to such a dreadful pass in blindness and hard¬ 
ness. 

And you children that are unconverted, don’t you know 
that you are going down to hell to bear the dreadful 
wrath of that God that is now angry with you ever)' day 
and every night? Will you be content to be the children 
of the devil, when so many other children in the land are 
converted and are become the holy and happy children 
of the King of kings? 

And let every one that is yet out of Christ and hanging 
over the pit of hell, whether they be old men and women 
or middle-aged or young people or little children, now 
hearken to the loud calls of God’s word and providence. 
This acceptable year of the Lord that is a day of such 
gi'eat favor to some will doubtless be a day of as remark¬ 
able vengeance to others. Men’s hearts harden and their 
guilt increases apace at such a day as this, if they neglect 
their souls. And never was there so great danger of such 
persons being given up to hardness of heart and bUndness 
of mind. God seems now to be hastily gathering in His 
elect in all parts of the land; and probably the bigger 

E art of adult persons that ever shall be saved will be 
rought in now in a little time, and that it will be as it 
was on that great outpouring of the Spirit upon the Jews 
in the Apostles’ days, the election will obtain and the rest 
will be blinded. If this should be the case with you, you 
will eternally curse this day, and will curse the day that 
ever you was born to see such a season of tlie pouring out 
of God’s Spirit, and will wish that you had died and gone 
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to hell before you had seen it. Now undoubtedly it is as 
it was in the days of John the Baptist, the axe is in an 
extraordinary manner laid at the root of the trees, that 
every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit may be hewn 
down and cast into the fire. 

Therefore let every one that is out of Christ now awake 
and fly from the wrath to come. The wrath of Almighty 
God is now undoubtedly hanging over great part of this 
congregation. Let every one flv out of Sodom. ‘Haste and 
escape for your lives, look not behind you, escape to the 
mountain, lest ye be consumed.’ 


Benjamin Franklin 


from THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

My brother had, in 1720 or '21, begun to print a 
newspaper. It was the sec*ond that appeared in America, 
and was called the New England Courani. The only one 
before it was the Boston News-Letter. I remember his 
being dissuaded by some of his friends from the under¬ 
taking, as not likely to succeed, one newspaper being in 
their judgment enough for America. At this time, 1771, 
there are not less than five-and-twenty. He went on how¬ 
ever witli the undertaking, and after having worked in 
composing the types and printing oif the sheets, I was 
employed to carry the papers thro' the streets to the cus¬ 
tomers. 

He had some ingenious men among his friends, who 
amused themselves by writing little pieces for this paper, 
which gained it credit and made it more in demand, and 
these gentlemen often visited us. Hearing their conversa¬ 
tions, and their accounts of the approbation their papers 
were received with, I was excited to try my hand among 
them. But being still a boy and suspecting that my brother 
would object to printing anything of mine in his paper if 
he knew it to be mine, I contrived to disguise my hand, 
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and, writing an anonymous paper, I put it in at night 
under the door of the printing-house. It was found in the 
morning, and communicated to his writing friends when 
they called in as usual. They read it, commented on it in 
my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding 
it met with their approbation, and that, in their different 
guesses at the author, none were named but men of some 
character among us for learning and ingenuity. I suppose 
now that I was rather lucky in my judges, and that per¬ 
haps they were not really so very good ones as I then 
esteemed them. 

Encouraged, however, by this, I wrote and conveyed 
in the same way to the press several more papers which 
were equally approved; and I kept my secret till my 
small fund of sense for such performances was pretty 
well exhausted, and then I discovered it; when[ce] I 
began to be considered a little more by my brother’s 
acquaintance, and in a manner that did not quite ])lease 
him, as he thought, probably with reason, that it tended 
to make me too vain. And, perhaps, this might be one 
occasion of the differences that we began to have about 
this time. Though a brother, he considered himself as 
my ma.ster, and me as his apprentice, and, accordingly, 
expected the same services from me as he would from 
another; while I thought he demeaned me too much in 
some he required of me, who from a brother expected 
more indulgence. Our disputes were often brought before 
our father, and I fancy I was either generally in the right, 
or else a better pleader, because the judgment was gen¬ 
erally in my favor. But my brother was passionate, and 
had often beaten me, which I took extremely amiss; and, 
thinking my apprenticeship very tedious, I was contin¬ 
ually wishing for some opportunity of shortening it, which 
at length offered in a manner unexpected. 

One of the pieces in our newspaper on some political 
point, which I have now forgotten, gave offense to the 
Assembly. He was taken up, censured, and imprisoned 
for a month, by the speaker's warrant, I suppose, because 
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he would not discover his author. I too was taken up and 
examined before the council; but, though I did not give 
them any satisfaction, they contented themselves with 
admonishing me, and dismissed me, considering me, per¬ 
haps, as an apprentice, who was bound to keep his mas¬ 
ter’s secrets. 

During my brother’s confinement, which I resented a 
good deal, notwithstanding our private differences, I had 
the management of the paper; and I made bold to give 
our rulers some rubs in it, which my brother took very 
kindly, while others began to consider me in an unfa¬ 
vorable light, as a young genius that had a turn for libel¬ 
ling and satire. My brother’s discharge was accompanied 
with an order of the House (a very odd one), that 'James 
Franklin should no longer print the paper called the Neiv 
England Courani! 

There was a consultation held in our printing-house 
among his friends, what he should do in this case. Some 
proposed to evade the order by changing the name of the 
paper; but my brother, seeing inconveniences in that, it 
was finally concluded on as a better way, to let it be 
printed for the future under the name of Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin. And to avoid the censure of the Assembly, that might 
fall on him as still printing it by his apprentice, the con¬ 
trivance was that my old indenture should be returned to 
me, with a full discharge on the back of it, to be shown 
on occasion, but to secure to him the benefit of my serv¬ 
ice, I was to sign new indentures for the remainder of 
the term, which were to be kept private. A very flimsy 
scheme it was; but, however, it was immediately exe¬ 
cuted, and the paper went on accordingly, under my 
name for several months. 

„ At length, a fresh diflFerence arising between my broth¬ 
er and me, I took upon me to assert my freedom, pre¬ 
suming that he would not venture to produce the new 
indentures. It was not fair in me to take this advantage, 
and this I therefore reckon one of the first errata of my 
life. But the unfairness of it weighed little with me, when 
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under the impressions of resentment for the blows his 
passion too often'urged him to bestow upon me. Though 
he was otherwise not an ill-natured man: perhaps I was 
too saucy and provoking. 

When he found I would leave him, he took care to pre¬ 
vent my getting employment in any other printing-house 
of the town, by going round and speaking to every master, 
who accordingly refused to give me work. I then thought 
of going to New York, as the nearest place where there 
was a printer; and I was rather inclined to leave Boston 
when I reflected that I had already made myself a little 
obnoxious to the governing party; and, from the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Assembly in my brother’s case, it was 
likely I might, if I stayed, soon bring myself into scrapes; 
and farther, that my indiscrete disputations about reli¬ 
gion began to make me pointed at with horror by good 
people as an infidel or atheist. I determined on the point, 
but my father now siding with my brother, I was sensible 
that, if I attempted to go openly, means would be used to 
prevent me. My friend (Collins, therefore, undertook to 
manage a little for me. He agreed with the captain of a 
New York sloop for my passage, under the notion of my 
being a young acquaintance of his, that had got a naughty 
girl with child, whose friends would compel me to marry 
her, and therefore I could not appear or come away pub¬ 
licly. So I sold some of my books to raise a little money, 
was taken on board privately, and as we had a fair wind, 
in three davs I found myself in New York, near three 
hundred miles from home, a boy of but seventeen, with¬ 
out the least recommendation to or knowledge of any 
person in the place, and with very little money in my 
pocket. 

My inclinations for the sea were by this time worn out, 
or I might now have gratified them. But, having a trade, 
and supposing myself a pretty good workman, I offered 
my service to the printer in the place, old Mr. William 
Bradford, who had been the first printer in Pennsylvania, 
but removed from thence upon the quarrel of George 
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Keith. He could give me no employment, having little to 
do and help enough already. But, says he, ‘My son at 
Philadelphia has lately lost his principal hand, Aquila 
Rose, by death; if you go thither, 1 believe he may employ 
you.’ Philadelphia was a hundred miles further. 1 set out, 
liowever, in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest and 
things to follow me round by sea. 

Ill crossing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our 
rotten sails to pieces, prevented our getting into the Kill; 
and drove us upon Long Island. In our way, a drunken 
Dutchman, who was a passenger too, fell overboard; 
when he was sinking, I reached through the water to his 
shock-pate, and drew him up, so that we got him in again. 
His ducking sobered him a little, and he went to sleep, 
taking first out of his pocket a book, which he desired I 
would dry for him. It proved to be my old favorite author, 
Runyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Dutch, finely printed on 
good paper, with copper cuts, a dress better than I had 
ever seen it wear in its own language. I have since found 
that it has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, and suppose it has been more generally read 
than any other book, except perhaps the Bible. Honest 
John was the first that I know of who mixed narration 
and dialogue; a method of writing very engaging to the 
reader, who in the most interesting parts finds himself, as 
it were, brought into the company and present at the dis¬ 
course. De Foe in his Crusoe, his Moll Flanders, Religious 
Courtship, Family Instructor, and other pieces, has imi¬ 
tated it with success; and Richardson has done the same 
in his Pamela, etc. 

When we drew near the island, we found it was at a 
place where there could be no landing, there being a 
great surf on the stony beach. So we dropped anchor, and 
swung round towards the shore. Some people came down 
to the water edge and halloed to us, as we did to them; 
but the wind was so high, and the surf so loud, that we 
could not hear so as to understand each other. There were 
canoes on the shore, and we made signs, and halloed 
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that they should fetch us; but they either did not under¬ 
stand us, or thought it impracticable. So they went away, 
and night coming on, we had no remedy but to wait till 
the wind should abate; and, in the mean time, the boat¬ 
man and I concluded to sleep, if we could; and so 
crowded into the scuttle, with the Dutchman, who was 
still wet, and the spray beating over the head of our 
boat, leaked through to us, so that we were soon almost 
as wet as he. In this manner we lay all night, with very 
little rest. But the wind abating the next day, we made 
a shift to reach Amboy before night, having been thirty 
hours on the water, without victuals, or any drink but a 
bottle of filthy rum, the water we sailed on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very feverish, and went 
in to bed; but, having read somewhere that cold water 
drank plentifully was good for a fever, I followed the 
prescription, sweat plentifully most of the night, my fever 
left me, and in the morning, c’*ossing the ferry, I pro¬ 
ceeded on my journey on foot, having fifty miles to Bur¬ 
lington, where I was told I should find boats that would 
carry me the rest of the way to Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was thoroughly 
soaked, and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopped at a 
poor inn, where I stayed all night, beginning now to 
wish that I had never left home. I cut so miserable a 
figure, too, that I found, by the questions asked me, I was 
suspected to be some runaway servant, and in danger of 
being taken up on that suspicion. However, I proceeded 
the next day, and got in the evening to an inn, within 
eight or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown, 

He entered into conversation with me while I took 
some refreshment, and, finding I had read a little, became 
very sociable and friendly. Our acquaintance continued 
as long as he lived. He had been, I imagine, an itinerant 
doctor, for there was no town in England, or country in 
Europe, of which he could not give a very particular ac¬ 
count. He had some letters, and was ingenious, but much 
of an unbeliever, and wickedly undertook, some years 
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after, to travesty the Bible in doggerel verse, as Cotton 
had done Virgil. By this means he set many of the facts 
in a very ridiculous light, and might have hurt weak 
minds if his work had been published, but it never was. 

At his house I lay that night, and the next morning 
reached Burlington, but had the mortification to find that 
the regular boats were gone a little before my coming, 
and no other expected to go before Tuesday, this being 
Saturday. Wherefore I returned to an old woman in the 
town, of whom I had bought gingerbread to eat on the 
water, and asked her advice. She invited me to lodge at 
her house till a passage by water should offer; and being 
tired with my foot travelling, I accepted the invitation. 
She understanding I was a printer would have had me 
stay at that town and follow my business, being ignorant 
of the stock necessary to begin with. She was very hospi¬ 
table, gave me a dinner of ox-cheek with great good will, 
accepting only a pot of ale in retuim. And I thought my¬ 
self fixed till Tuesday should come. However, walking in 
the evening by the side of the river, a boat came by, 
which I found was going towards Philadelphia, with sev¬ 
eral people in her. They took me in, and, as there was no 
wind, we rowed all the way; and about midnight, not 
having yet seen the city, some of the company were con¬ 
fident we must have passed it, and would row no farther; 
the others knew not where we were; so we put towards 
the shore, got into a creek, landed near an old fence, 
with the rails of which we made a fire, the night being 
cold, in October, and there we remained till daylight. 
Then one of the company knew the place to be Cooper's 
Creek, a little above Philadelphia, which we saw as soon 
as we got out of the creek, and arrived there about eight 
or nine o’clock on the Sunday morning, and landed at the 
Market Street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this description of 
my journey, and shall be so of my first entry into that city, 
that you may in your mind compare such unlikely begin¬ 
nings with the figure I have since made there. I was in 
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my working dress, my best clothes being to come round 
by sea. 1 was dirty from my journey; my pockets were 
stuffed out with shirts and stockings; I knew no soul nor 
where to look for lodging. I was fatigued with travelling, 
rowing and want of rest, I was very hungry; and my 
whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about 
a shilling in copper. The latter I gave the people of the 
boat for my passage, who at first refused it, on account 
of my rowing; but I insisted on their taking it, a man 
being sometimes more generous when he has but a little 
money than when he has plenty, perhaps through fear 
of being thought to have but little. 

Then T walked up the street, gazing about, till near the 
market-house I met a boy with bread. I had made many 
a meal on bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I went 
immediately to the baker's he directed me to, in Second 
Street, and asked for biscuit, intending such as we had 
in Boston; but they, it seems, were not made in Philadel¬ 
phia. Then I asked for a three-penny loaf, and was told 
they had none such; so not considering or knowing the 
difference of money, and the greater cheapness nor the 
names of his bread, I bade him give me three-penny 
worth of any sort. He gave me three gieat puffy rolls. I 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and, having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each 
arm, and eating the other. Thus I went up Market Street 
as far as Fourth Street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, 
my future wife's father; when she, standing at the door, 
saw me, and thought I made, as I certainly did, a most 
awkward, ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went 
down Chestnut Street and part of Walnut Street, eating 
my roll all the way, and, coming round, found myself 
again at Market Street Wharf, near the boat I came in, 
to which I went for a draught of the river water; and, 
being filled with one of my rolls, gave the other two to a 
woman and her child that came down the river in the 
boat with us, and were waiting to go farther. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

In the following pages I oiBFer nothing more than 
simple facts, plain arguments, and common sense; and 
have no other preliminaries to settle with the reader, 
than that he will divest himself of prejudice and prepos¬ 
session, and suffer his reason and his feelings to determine 
for themselves; that he will put on, or rather that he will 
not put off, the true character of a man, and generously 
enlarge his views beyond the present day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the strug¬ 
gle between England and America. Men of all ranks 
have embarked in the controversy, from different motives, 
and with various designs: but all have been ineffectual, 
and period of debate is closed. Arms, as the last resource, 
must decide the contest; the appeal was the choice of the 
king, and the continent hath accepted the challenge. 

It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who, tho’ 
an able minister, was not without his faults) that on his 
being attacked in the house of commons, on the score 
that his measures were only of a temporary kind, replied, 
*'they will last my timer Should a thought so fatal and 
unmanly possess the Colonies in the present contest, the 
name of ancestors will be remembered by future genera¬ 
tions with detestation. 

The Sun never shined on a cause of greater worth. 
Tis not the affair of a City, a Province, or a Kingdom, 
but of a Continent—of at least one eighth part of the 
habitable Globe. Tis not the concern of a day, a year, 
or an age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, 
and will be more or less affected, even to the end of 
time, by the proceedings now. Now is the seed-time of 
Continental union, faith, and honor. The least fracture 
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now will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin 
on the tender rind of a young oak; the wound will en¬ 
large with the tree, and posterity read it in full grown 
characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
era for politics is struck; a new method of thinking hath 
arisen. All plans, proposals, &c. prior to the nineteenth of 
April, i.e. to the commencement of hostilities, are like 
the almanacks of last year; which, though proper then, 
are superseded and useless now. Whatever was ad¬ 
vanced by the advocates on either side of the question 
then, terminated in one and the same point, viz. a union 
with Great Britain; the only difference between the par¬ 
ties was the method of effecting it; the one proposing 
force, the other friendship; but it hath so far happened 
that the first has failed, and the second has withdrawn 
her influence. 

As much hath been said of the advantages of recon¬ 
ciliation, which, like an agreeable dream, hath passed 
away and left us as we were, it is biit right, that we 
should examine the contrary side of the argument, and 
inejuire into some of the many material injuries which 
these colonies sustain, and always will sustain, by being 
connected with and dependent on Great-Britain. To ex¬ 
amine that connexion and dependance, on the principles 
of nature and common sense; to see what we have to 
trust to, if separated, and what we are to expect, if de¬ 
pendant. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as America hath 
flourished under her former connexion with Great- 
Britain, the same connexion is necessary towards her 
future happiness; and will always have the same effect. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than this kind of argu¬ 
ment. We may as well as.sert that because a child has 
thrived upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or that 
the first twenty years of our lives is to become a precedent 
for the next twenty. But even this is admitting more than 
is true, for I answer roundly, that America would have 
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flourished as muc]i, and probably much more, had no 
European power had any thing to do with her. The 
c'ommerce, by whicli she hath enriched herself, are the 
iiec'essarics of life, and will always have a market while 
eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath 
engrossed us is true, and defended the continent at our 
expense as well as her own, is admitted, and she would 
l)ave defended Turky from the same motives, viz. for the 
sake of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been too long led away by ancient prej¬ 
udices, and made large sacrifices to superstition. We have 
boasted the protection of Great Britain, without con¬ 
sidering, that her motive was interest not attachment; and 
that she did not protect us from our enemies on our ac¬ 
count, but from her enemies on her own account, from 
those who had no quarrel with us on any other account, 
and who will always be our enemies on the same account. 
Let Britain waive her pretensions to the continent, or tla^ 
continent throw off the dependance, and we should be 
at peace with France and Spain, were they at war with 
Britain. The miseries of Hanover last war ought to warn 
us against connexion. 

It hath lately been asserted in parliament, that the 
colonies have no relation to each other but through the 
Parent Country, i.e. that Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, 
and so one for the rest, are sister colonies by the way of 
England; this is certainly a very round-about way of 
proving relationship, if I may so call it. France and Spain 
never were, nor perhaps ever will be, our enemies as 
Americans, but as our being subjects of Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then the 
more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not devour 
their young, nor savages make war upon their families; 
wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to her reproach; 
but it happens not to be true, or only partly so, and the 
phrase parent or mother country hath been jesuitically 
adopted by the King and his parasites, with a low papis- 
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tical design of gaining an unfair bias on the credulous 
weakness of our minds. Europe, and not England, is the 
parent country of America. This new World hath been the 
asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and religious 
liberty from every part of Europe. Hither have they fled, 
not from the tender embraces of the mother, but from 
the cruelty of the monster; and it is so far true of England, 
that the same tyranny which drove the first emigrants 
from home, pursues their descendants still. . . . 

A government of our own is our natural right: and 
when a man seriously reflects on the precariousness of 
human affairs, he will become convinced, that it is 
infinitely wiser and safer, to form a constitution of our 
own in a cool deliberate manner, while we have it in our 
power, than to trust such an interesting event to time 
and chance. If we omit it now, some Massenello may 
hereafter arise, who, laying hold of popular disqtiietudes, 
may collect together the desperate and the discontented, 
and by assuming to themselves the powers of govern¬ 
ment, finally sweep away the liberties of the continent 
like a deluge. Should the government of America return 
again into the hands of Britain, the tottering situation of 
things, will be a temptation for some desperate adven¬ 
turer to try his fortune; and in such a case, what relief 
can Britain give? Ere she could hear the news, the fatal 
business might be done; and ourselves suffering like the 
wretched Britons under the oppression of the Conqueror. 
Ye that oppose independence now% ye know not what ve 
do; ye are opening a door to eternal tyranny, by keeping 
vacant the seat of government. There are thousands and 
tens of thousands, who would think it glorious to expel 
from the Continent, that barbarous and hellish power, 
which hath stirred up the Indians and Negroes to de¬ 
stroy us,—the cruelty hath a double guilt, it is dealing 
brutally by us, and treacherously by them. 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason 
forbids us to have faith, and our affections, wounded 
through a thousand pores, instruct us to detest, is mad- 
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ness and folly. Every day wears out the little remains of 
kindred between us and them; and can there be any 
reason to hope, that as the relationship expires, the af¬ 
fection will increase, or that we shall agree better, when 
we have ten times more and greater concerns to quarrel 
ovc^r than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye 
restore to us the time that is past? Can ye give to prosti¬ 
tution its former innocence? Neither can ye reconcile 
Britain and America. The last cord now is broken, the 
people of England are presenting addresses against us. 
There are injuries which nature cannot forgive; she would 
cease to be nature if she did. As well can the lover for¬ 
give the ravisher of his mistress, as the Continent forgive 
the murders of Britain. The Almighty hath implanted in 
us these unextinguishable feelings, for good and wise 
purposes. Thev are the guardians of his image in our 
hearts, and distinguish us from the herd of common ani¬ 
mals. The social compact would dissolve, and justice be 
extirpated from the earth, or have only a casual existence 
were we callous to the touches of affection. The robber, 
and the murderer, would often escape unpunished, did 
not the injuries which our tempers sustain, provoke us 
into justice. 

O! ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose, not only 
the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth! Every spot of 
the old world is overrun with oppression. Freedom hath 
been hunted round the globe. Asia, and Africa, have long 
expelled her—Europe regards her like a stranger, and 
England hath given her warning to depart. O! receive the 
fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind, . .. 
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THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

(The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen 
united States of America) 

When in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to se¬ 
cure these rights. Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. That whenever any Form of Government be¬ 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Gov¬ 
ernment, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in .such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that Governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which thev 
are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is 
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their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history of the 
present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. 


James Madison 


THE FEDERALIST NO. 10 

To the People of the State of New York: 

Among the numerous advantages promised by a 
well-constructed Union, none deserves to be more ac¬ 
curately developed than its tendency to break and control 
the violence of faction. The friend of popular govern¬ 
ments never finds himself so much alarmed for their 
character and fate, as when he contemplates their pro¬ 
pensity to this dangerous vice. He will not fail, therefore, 
to set a due value on any plan which, without violating 
the principles to which he is attached, provides a proper 
cure for it. The instability, injustice, and confusion intro¬ 
duced into the public councils, have, in truth, been the 
mortal diseases under which popular governments have 
everywhere perished; as they continue to be the favorite 
and fruitful topics from which the adversaries to liberty 
derive their most specious declamations. The valuable 
improvements made by the American constitutions on the 
popular models, both ancient and modem, cannot cer¬ 
tainly be too much admired; but it would be an unwar¬ 
rantable partiality, to contend that they have as effec¬ 
tually obviated the danger on this side, as was wished and 
expected. Complaints are everywhere heard from our 
most considerate and virtuous citizens, equally the friends 
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of public and private faith, and of public and personal 
liberty, that our governments are too unstable, that the 
public good is disregarded in the conflicts of rival parties, 
and that measures are too often decided, not according 
to the rules of justice and the rights of the minor party, 
but by the superior force of an interested and overbear¬ 
ing majority. However anxiously we may wish that these 
complaints had no foundation, the evidence of known 
facts will not permit us to deny that they are in some 
degree true. It will be found, indeed, on a candid review 
of our situation, that some of the distresses under which 
we labor have been erroneously charged on the operation 
of our governments; but it will be found, at the same time, 
that other causes will not alone account for many of our 
heaviest misfortunes; and, particularly, for that prevail¬ 
ing and increasing distrust of public engagements, and 
alarm for private rights, which are echoed from one end 
of the continent to the other. These must be chiefly, if 
not wholly, effects of the unsteadiness and injustice with 
which a factious spirit has tainted our public administra¬ 
tions. 

By a faction, I understand a number of citizens, 
whether amounting to a majority or minority of the 
whole, who are united and actuated by some common 
impulse of passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights 
of other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate in¬ 
terests of the community. 

There are two metliods of curing the mischiefs of fac¬ 
tion: the one, by removing its causes; the other, by con¬ 
trolling its effects. 

There are again two methods of removing the causes 
of faction: the one, by destroying the liberty which is 
essential to its existence; the other, by giving to every 
citizen the same opinions, the same passions, and the 
same interests. 

It could never be more truly said than of the first 
remedy, that it was worse than the disease. Liberty is to 
faction what air is to fire, an aliment without which it 
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instantly expires. But it could not be less folly to abolish 
liberty, which is essential to political life, because it 
nourishes faction, than it would be to wish the annihila¬ 
tion of air, which is essential to animal life, because it 
imparts to fire its destructive agency. 

The second expedient is as impracticable as the first 
would be unwise. As long as the reason of man continues 
fallible, and he is at liberty to exercise it, different opin¬ 
ions will be formed. As long as the connection subsists 
between his reason and his self-love, his opinions and 
his passions will have a reciprocal influence on each 
other; and the former will be objects to which the latter 
will attach themselves. The diversity in the faculties of 
men, from which the rights of property originate, is not 
less an insuperable obstacle to a uniformity of interests. 
The protection of these faculties is the first object of 
government. From the protection of different and unequal 
faculties of accpiiring property, the possession of differ¬ 
ent degrees and kinds of property immediately results; 
and from the influence of thc^sc on the sentiments and 
views of the respective proprietors, ensues a division of 
the society into different interests and parties. 

The latent causes of faction are thus sown in the na¬ 
ture of man; and we see them everywhere brought into 
different degrees of activity, according to the different 
circumstances of civil society. A zeal for different opin¬ 
ions concerning religion, concerning government, and 
many other points, as well of speculation as of practice; 
an attachment to different leaders ambitiously contending 
for pre-eminence and power; or to persons of other de¬ 
scriptions whose fortunes have been interesting to the 
human passions, have, in turn, divided mankind into 
parties, inflamed them with mutual animosity, and ren¬ 
dered them much more disposed to vex and oppress each 
other than to co-operate for their common good. So 
strong is this propensity of mankind to fall into mutual 
animosities, that where no substantial occasion presents 
itself, the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have 
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been sufficient to kindle their unfriendly passions and 
excite their most violent conflicts. But the most common 
and duraljle source of factions has been the various and 
unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and 
those who are without property have ever formed distinct 
interests in society. Those who are creditors, and those 
who are debtors, fall under a like discrimination. A 
landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile 
interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser interests, 
grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide them 
into different classes, actuated by different sentiments 
and views. The regulation of these various and interfering 
interests forms the principal task of modern legislation, 
and involves the spirit of party and faction in the neces¬ 
sary and ordinary operations of tl»c government. 

No man is allowed to be a judge in his own cause, be¬ 
cause his interest would certainly bias his judgment, and, 
not improbably, corrupt liis integrity. With equal, nay 
with greater reason, a body of men are unfit to be both 
judges and piirties at the same time; yet what are many 
of the most important acts of legislation, but so many 
judicial determinations, not indeed concerning the rights 
of single persons, but conc'crning the rights of large bodies 
of citizens? And what are the different classes of legis¬ 
lators but advocates and parties to the causes which they 
determine? Is a law proposed concerning private debts? 
It is a question to which the creditors are parties on one 
side and the debtors on the other. Justice ought to hold 
the balance between them. Yet the parties are, and must 
be, themselves the judges; and the most numerous party, 
or, in other words, the most powerful fac tion must be 
expected to prevail. Shall domestic manufactures be en¬ 
couraged, and in what degi'ee, by restrictions on foreign 
manufactures? arc questions which would be differently 
decided by the landed and the manufacturing classes, 
and probalily by neither with a sole regard to justice and 
the public good. The apportionment of taxes on the vari¬ 
ous descriptions of property is an act which seems to 
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require the most exact impartiality; yet there is, perhaps, 
no legislative act in which greater opportunity and temp¬ 
tation are given to a predominant party to trample.* on the 
rules of justice. Every shilling with which they overbur¬ 
den the inferior number, is a shilling saved to their own 
pockets. 

It is in vain to say that enlightened statesmen will be 
able to adjust these clashing interests, and render tliem 
all subservient to the public good. Enlightened statesmen 
will not alwavs be at the helm. Nor, in manv cases, can 
such an adjustment be made at all without taking into 
view indirect and remote considerations, which will rare¬ 
ly prevail over the immediate interest which one party 
may find in disregarding the rights of another or the 
good of the whole. 

The inferenc'e to which we are brought is, that the 
causes of faction cannot be removed, and that relief is 
only to be sought in the means of conti'olling its cfects. 

If a faction consists of less than a majority, relief is 
supplied by the republican principle, which enables the 
majority to defeat its sinister views by regular vote. It 
may clog the administration, it may convulse the society; 
but it will be unable to execute and mask its violence 
under the forms of the Constitution. When a majority is 
included in a faction, the form of popular government, 
on the other hand, enables it to sacrifice to its ruling pas¬ 
sion or interest both the public good and the rights of 
other citizens. To secure the public good and private 
rights against the danger of such a faction, and at the 
same time to preserve the spirit and the form of popular 
government, is then the great object to which our in¬ 
quiries are directed. Let me add that it is the great 
desideratum by which this form of government can be 
rescued from the opprobrium under which it has so long 
labored, and be recommended to the esteem and adop¬ 
tion of mankind. 

By what means is this object attainable? Evidently by 
one of two only. Either the existence of the same passion 
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or interest in a majority at the same time must be pre¬ 
vented, or the majority, having such coexistent passion 
or interest, must be rendered, by their number and local 
situation, unable to concert and carry into eflFect schemes 
of oppression. If the impulse and the opportunity be 
suffered to coincide, we well know that neither moral nor 
rehgious motives can be relied on as an adequate control. 
They are not found to be such on the injustice and vio¬ 
lence of individuals, and lose their efficacy in proportion 
to the number combined together, that is, in proportion 
as their efficacy becomes needful. 

From this view of the subject it may be concluded that 
a pure democracy, by which I mean a society consisting 
of a small number of citizens, who assemble and admin¬ 
ister the government in person, can admit of no cure for 
the mischiefs of faction. A common passion or interest 
will, in almost every case, be felt by a majority of the 
whole; a communication and concert result from the form 
of government itself; and there is nothing to check the 
inducements to sacrifice the weaker party or an obnoxious 
individual. Hence it is that such democracies have ever 
been spectacles of turbulence and contention; have ever 
been found incompatible with personal security or the 
rights of property; and have in general been as short in 
their lives as they have been violent in their deaths. 
Theoretic politicians, who have patronized this species 
of government, have erroneously. supposed that by re¬ 
ducing mankind to a perfect equality in their political 
rights, they would, at the same time, be perfectly equal¬ 
ized and assimilated in their possessions, their opinions, 
and their passions. 

A republic, by which I mean a government in which 
the scheme of representation takes place, opens a differ¬ 
ent prospect, and promises the cure for which we are 
seeking. Let us examine the points in which it varies from 
pure democracy, and we shall comprehend both the na¬ 
ture of the cure and the efficacy which it must derive 
from the Union. 
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The two great points of difference between a democ¬ 
racy and a republic are: first, the delegation of the gov¬ 
ernment, in the latter, to a small number of citizens 
elected by the rest; secondly, the greater number of citi¬ 
zens, and greater sphere of country, over which the latter 
may be extended. 

The eflFect of the first difference is, on the one hand, 
to refine and enlarge the public views, by passing them 
through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose 
wisdom may best discern the true interest of their coun¬ 
try, and whose patriotism and love of justice will be least 
likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial considerations. 
Under such a regulation, it may well happen that the 
public voice, pronounced by the representatives of the 
people, will be more consonant to the public good than 
if pronounced by the people themselves, convened for 
the purpose. On the other hand, the effect may be in¬ 
verted. Men of factious tempers, of local prejudices, or 
of sinister designs, may, by intrigue, by corruption, or by 
other means, first obtain the suffrages, and then betray 
the interests, of the people. The question resulting is, 
whether small or extensive republics are more favorable 
to the election of proper guardians of the public weal; 
and it is clearly decided in favor of the latter by two 
obvious considerations: 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that, however 
small the republic may be, the representatives must be 
raised to a certain number, in order to guard against the 
cabals of a few; and that, however large it may be, they 
must be limited to a certain number, in order to guard 
against the confusion of a multitude. Hence, the number 
of representatives in the two cases not being in propor¬ 
tion to that of the two constituents, and being proportion¬ 
ally greater in the small republic, it follows that, if the 
proportion of fit characters be not less in the large than 
in the small republic, the former will present a greater 
option, and consequently a greater probability of a fit 
choice. 
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In the next place, as each representative will be chosen 
by a greater number of citizens in the large than in the 
small republic, it will be more difficult for unworthy can¬ 
didates to practise with success the vicious arts by which 
elections are too often carried; and the suffrages of the 
people being more free, will be more likely to centre in 
men who possess the most attractive merit and the most 
diffusive and estalilished characters. 

It must be confessed that in this, as in most other 
cases, there is a mean, on both sides of which inconven¬ 
iences will be found to lie. By enlarging too much the 
number of electors, you render the representative too lit¬ 
tle acquainted with all their local circumstances and 
lesser interests; as by reducing it too much, you render 
him unduly attached to these, and too little fit to compre¬ 
hend and pursue great and national objects. The federal 
Constitution forms a happy combination in this respect; 
the great and aggregate interests being referred to the 
national, the local and particular lo the State legislatures. 

The other point of difference is, the greater number of 
citizens and extent of territory which may be brought 
witliin the compass of republican than of democratic gov¬ 
ernment; and it is this circumstance principally which 
renders factious combinations less to be dreaded in the 
former tlian in the latter. The smaller the societ\% the 
fewer probably will be the distinct parties and interests 
composing it; the fewer the distinct parties and interests, 
the more frequently will a majority be found of the same 
party; and the smaller the number of individuals com¬ 
posing a majority, and the smaller the compass within 
which they are placed, the more easily will they concert 
and execute their plans of oppression. Extend the sphere, 
and you take in a greater variety of parties and interests; 
you make it less probable that a majority of the whole 
will have a common motive to invade the rights of other 
citizens; or if such a common motive exists, it will be 
more difficult for all who feel it to discover their own 
strength, and to act in unison with each other. Besides 
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other impediments, it may be remarked that, where there 
is a consciousness of unjust or dishonorable purposes, 
communication is always checked by distrust in propor¬ 
tion to the number whose concurrence is necessary. 

Hence, it clearly appears, that the same advantage 
which a republic lias over a democracy, in controlling 
the effects of faction, is enjoyed by a large over a small 
republic,—is enjoyed by the Union over the States com¬ 
posing it. Does the advantage consist in the substitution 
of representatives whose enlightened views and virtuous 
sentijnents render them superior to local prejudices and 
to schemes of injustice? It will not be denied that the 
representation of the Union will be most likely to possess 
these requisite endowments. Does it consist in the greater 
security afforded by a greater variety of parties, against 
the event of any one party being able to outnumber and 
oppress the rest? In an equal degree does the increased 
variety of parties comprised within the Union, increase 
this security. Does it, in fine, consist in the greater ob¬ 
stacles opposed to the concert and accomplishment of 
the secret wishes of an unjust and interested majority? 
Here, again, the extent of the Union gives it the most 
palpable advantage. 

The influence of factious leaders may kindle a flame 
within their particular States, but will be unable to 
spread a general conflagration through the other States. 
A religious sect may degenerate into a political faction 
in a part of the Confederacy; but the variety of sects dis¬ 
persed over the entire face of it must secure the national 
councils against any danger from that source. A rage for 
paper money, for an abolition of debts, for an equal di¬ 
vision of property, or for any other improper or wicked 
project, will be less apt to pervade the whole body of the 
Union than a particular member of it; in the same propor¬ 
tion as such a malady is more likely to taint a particular 
county or district, than an entire State. 

In the extent and proper structure of the Union, there¬ 
fore, we behold a republican remedy for the diseases 
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most incident to republican government. And according 
to the degree of pleasure and pride we feel in being re¬ 
publicans, ought to be our zeal in cherishing the spirit 
and supporting the character of Federalists. Publius 


Anonymous 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

(September 17, 1787) 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do¬ 
mestic Tranquillity, provide for the common Defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this CONSTITUTION for the United States 
of America. 


Thomas Jefferson 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Proceeding, fellow citizens, to that qualification 
which the Constitution requires, before my entrance on 
the charge again conferred upon me, it is my duty to ex¬ 
press the deep sense I entertain of this new proof of con¬ 
fidence from my fellow citizens at large, and the zeal with 
which it inspires me, so to conduct myself as may best 
satisfy their just expectations. 

On taking this station on a former occasion, I declared 
the principles on which I believed it my duty to admin¬ 
ister the affairs of our commonwealth. My conscience tells 
me that I have, on every occasion, acted up to that dec- 
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laration, according to its obvious import, and to the un¬ 
derstanding of every candid mind. 

In the transaction of your foreign affairs, we have en¬ 
deavored to cultivate the friendship of all nations, and 
especially of those with which we have the most impor¬ 
tant relations. We have done them justice on all occasions, 
favored where favor was lawful, and cherished mutual 
interests and intercourse on fair and equal terms. We are 
firmly convinced, and we act on that conviction, that 
with nations, as with individuals, our interests soundly 
calculated, will ever be found inseparable from our moral 
duties; and history bears witness to the fact, that a just 
nation is taken on its word, when recourse is had to arma¬ 
ments and wars to bridle others. 

At home, fellow citizens, you best know whether we 
have done well or ill. The suppression of unnecessary 
oflBces, of useless establishments and expenses, enabled 
us to discontinue our internal taxes. These covering our 
land with officers, and opening our doors to their intru¬ 
sions, had already begun that process of domiciliary 
vexation which, once entered, is scarcely to be restrained 
from reaching successively every article of produce and 
property. If among these taxes some minor ones fell which 
liad not been inconvenient, it was because their amount 
would not have paid the officers who collected them, and 
because, if they had any merit, the state authorities might 
adopt them, instead of others less approved. 

The remaining revenue on the consumption of foreign 
articles is paid cheerfully by those who can afford to add 
foreign luxuries to domestic comforts; being collected on 
our seaboards and frontiers only, and incorporated with 
the transactions of our mercantile citizens, it may be the 
pleasure and pride of an American to ask, what farmer, 
what mechanic, what laborer, ever sees a tax-gatherer 
of the United States? These contributions enable us to 
support the current expenses of the government, to fulfill 
contracts with foreign nations, to extinguish the native 
right of soil within our limits, to extend those limits, and 
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to apply such a surplus to our public debts, as places at 
a short day their final redemption, and that redemption 
once effected, the revenue thereby liberated may, by a 
just repartition among the states, and a corresponding 
amendment of the Constitution, be applied, in time of 
'peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufactures, educa¬ 
tion, and other great objects within each state. In time of 
war, if injustice, by ourselves or others, must sometimes 
produce war, increased as the same revenue will be in¬ 
creased by population and consumption, and aided by 
other resources reserved for that crisis, it may meet within 
the year all the expenses of the year, without encroaching 
on the rights of future generations, by burdening them 
with the debts of the past. War will then be but a sus¬ 
pension of useful works, and a return to a state of peace, 
a return to the progress of improvement. 

I have said, fellow citizens, that the income reserved 
had enabled us to extend our lindts; but that extension 
may possibly pay for itself before we are called on, and 
in the meantime, may keep down the accruing interest; 
in all events, it will repay die advances we have made. I 
know that the acquisition of Louisiana has been disap¬ 
proved by some, from a candid apprehension that the 
enlargement of our territory would endanger its union. 
But who can limit the extent to which the federative prin¬ 
ciple may operate effectively? The Jarger our association, 
the less will it be shaken by local passions; and in any 
view, is it not better that the opposite bank of the Missis¬ 
sippi should be settled by our own brethren and children, 
than by strangers of another family? With which shall we 
be most likely to live in harmony and friendly intercourse? 

In matters of religion, I have considered that its free 
exercise is placed by the Constitution independent of the 
powers of the general government. I have therefore un¬ 
dertaken, on no occasion, to prescribe the religious exer¬ 
cises suited to it; but have left them, as the Constitution 
found them, under the direction and discipline of state or 
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church authorities acknowledged by the several religious 
societies. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of these countries I have 
regarded with the commiseration their history inspires. 
Endowed with the faculties and the rights of men, breath¬ 
ing an ardent love of liberty and independence, and oc¬ 
cupying a country which left them no desire but to be 
undisturbed, the stream of overflowing population from 
other regions directed itself on these shores; without 
power to divert, or habits to contend against, they have 
been overwhelmed by the current, or driven before it; 
now reduced within limits too narrow for the hunter's 
state, humanity enjoins us to teach them agriculture and 
the domestic arts; to encourage them to that industry 
which alone can enable them to maintain their place in 
existence, and to prepare them in time for that state of 
society, which to bodily comforts adds the improvement 
of the mind and morals. We have therefore liberally fur¬ 
nished them with the implements of husbandry and 
household use; we have placed among them instructors 
in the arts of first necessity; and they are covered with 
the aegis of the law against aggressors from among our¬ 
selves. 

But the endeavors to enlighten them on the fate which 
awaits their present course of life, to induce them to exer¬ 
cise their reason, follow its dictates, and change their pur¬ 
suits with the change of circumstances, have powerful 
obstacles to encounter; they are combated by the habits 
of their bodies, prejudice of their minds, ignorance, pride, 
and the influence of interested and crafty individuals 
among them, who feel themselves something in the pres¬ 
ent order of things, and fear to become nothing in any 
other. These persons inculcate a sanctimonious reverence 
for the customs of their ancestors; that whatsoever they 
did, must be done through all time; that reason is a false 
guide, and to advance under its counsel, in their physical, 
moral, or political condition, is perilous innovation; that 
their duty is to remain as their Creator made them, igno- 
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ranee being safety, and knowledge full of danger; in short, 
my friends, among them is seen the action and counterac¬ 
tion of good sense and bigotry; they, too, have their anti¬ 
philosophers, who find an interest in keeping things in 
their present state, who dread reformation, and exert all 
their faculties to maintain the ascendency of habit over 
the duty of improving our reason, and obeying its man¬ 
dates. 

In giving these outlines, I do not mean, fellow citizens, 
to arrogate to myself the merit of the measures; that is 
due, in the first place, to the reflecting character of our 
citizens at large, who, by the weight of public opinion, 
influence and strengthen the public measures; it is due to 
the sound discretion with which they select from among 
themselves those to whom they confide the legislative 
duties; it is due to the zeal and wisdom of the characters 
thus selected, who lay the foundations of public happi¬ 
ness in wholesome laws, the execution of which alone re¬ 
mains for others; and it is due to the able and faithful 
auxiliaries, whose patriotism has associated with me in 
the executive functions. 

During this course of administration, and in order to 
disturb it, the artillery of the press has been levelled 
against us, charged with whatsoever its licentiousness 
could devise or dare. These abuses of an institution so 
important to freedom and science, are deeply to be re¬ 
gretted, inasmuch as they tend to lessen its usefulness, 
and to sap its safety; they might, indeed, have been cor¬ 
rected by the wholesome punishments reserved and pro¬ 
vided by the laws of the several States against falsehood 
and defamation; but public duties more urgent press on 
the time of public servants, and the offenders have there¬ 
fore been left to find their punishment in the public indig¬ 
nation. 

Nor was it uninteresting to the world, that an experi¬ 
ment should be fairly and fully made, whether freedom 
of discussion, unaided by power, is not sufficient for the 
propagation and protection of truth—whether a govern- 
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merit, conducting itself in the true spirit of its constitution, 
with zeal and purity, and doing no act which it would be 
unwilling the whole world should witness, can be written 
down by falsehood and defamation. The experiment has 
been tried; you have witnessed the scene; our fellow citi¬ 
zens have looked on, cool and collected; they saw the 
latent source from which these outrages proceeded; they 
gathered around their public functionaries and wlien the 
constitution called them to the decision by suffrage, they 
pronounced their verdict, honorable to those who had 
served them, and consolatory to the friend of man, who 
believes he may be intrusted with his own affairs. 

No inference is here intended, that the laws, provided 
by the State against false and defamatory publications, 
should not be enforced; he who has time, renders a serv¬ 
ice to public morals and public tranquillity, in reform¬ 
ing these abuses by the salutary coercions of the law; but 
the experiment is noted, to prove that, since truth and 
reason have maintained tludr ground against false opin¬ 
ions in league with false facts, the press, confined to truth, 
needs no other legal restraint; the public judgment will 
correct false reasonings and opinions, on a full hearing 
of all parties; and no other definite line can be drawn 
between the inestimable liberty of the press and its de¬ 
moralizing licentiousness. If there be still improprieties 
which this rule would not restrain, its supplement must 
be sought in the censorship of public opinion. 

Contemplating the union of sentiment now manifested 
so generally, as auguring harmony and happiness to our 
future course, I offer to our country sincere congratula¬ 
tions. With those, too, not yet rallied to the same point, 
the disposition to do so is gaining strength; facts are 
piercing through the veil drawn over them; and our 
doubting brethren will at length .see, that the mass of their 
fellow citizens, with whom they cannot yet resolve to 
act, as to principles and measures, think as they think, 
and desire what they desire; that our wish, as well as 
theirs, is, that the public efforts may be directed honestly 
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to the public good, that peace be cultivated, civil and 
religious liberty unassailed, law and order preserved, 
equality of rights maintained, and that state of property, 
equal or unequal, which results to every man from his 
own industry, or that of his fathers. When satisfied of 
these views, it is not in human nature that they should 
not approve and support them; in the meantime, let us 
cherish them with patient affection; let us do them justice, 
and more than justice, in all competitions of interest; and 
we need not doubt that truth, reason, and their own in¬ 
terests, will at length prevail, will gather them into the 
fold of their country, and will complete their entire union 
of opinion, which gives to a nation the blessing of har¬ 
mony, and the benefit of all its strength. 

I shall now enter on the duties to which my fellow citi¬ 
zens have again called me, and shall proceed in the spiiit 
of those principles which they have approved. I fear not 
that any motives of interest may lead me astray; I am 
sensible of no passion which could seduce me knowingly 
from the path of justice; but the weakness of human na¬ 
ture, and the limits of my own understanding, will pro¬ 
duce errors of judgment sometimes injurious to your in¬ 
terests. I shall need, therefore, all the indulgence I have 
heretofore experienced; the want of it will certainly not 
lessen with increasing years. I shall need, too, the favor 
of that Being in whose hands we are, who led our fore¬ 
fathers, as Israel of old, from their native land, and 
planted them in a country flowing with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life; who has covered our infancy with 
his providence, and our riper years with his wisdom and 
power; and to whose goodness I ask you to join with me 
in supplications, that he will so enlighten the minds of 
your servants, guide their councils, and prosper their 
measures, that whatsoever they do, shall result in your 
good, and shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and 
approbation of all nations. 
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GOLDEN AGE 
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Washington Irving 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN 

A Stage-Coach Romance 

ril cross it though it blast m <"/—hamlet 

It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of No¬ 
vember. I had been detained, in the course of a journey, 
by a slight indisposition, from which I was recovering; 
but was still feverish, and obliged to keep within doors 
all day, in an inn of the small town of Derby. A wet Sun¬ 
day in a country inn!—whoever has had the luck to ex¬ 
perience one can alone judge of my situation. The rain 
pattered against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest 
of something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as if I had 
been placed completely out of the reach of all amuse¬ 
ment. The windows of my bedroom looked out among 
tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those of my 
sitting-room commanded a full view of the stable-yard. I 
know of nothing more calculated to make a man sick of 
this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place 
was littered with wet straw that had been kicked about 
by travellers and stable-boys. In one corner was a stag¬ 
nant pool of water, surrounding an island of muck; there 
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were several half-drowned fowls crowded together under 
a cart, among which was a miserable, crestfallen cock, 
drenched out of all life and spirit; his drooping tail 
matted, as it we^re, into a single feather, along which the 
water trickled from his back; near the cart was a half- 
dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently to 
be rained on, with wreaths of vapor rising from her reek¬ 
ing hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the 
stable, was poking his spectral head out of a window, 
with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unliappy 
cur, chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something, 
every now and then, between a bark and a yelp; a drab 
of a kitchen-wench tramped backwards and forwards 
through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the 
M^eathcr itself; everything, in short, was comfortless and 
forlorn, excepting a crew of hardened ducks, assembled 
like boon companions round a puddle, and making a 
riotous noise over their licjuor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. My 
room soon became insupportable. 1 abandoned it, and 
sought what is technically called the travellers’-room. 
This is a public room set apart at most inns for the ac¬ 
commodation of a class of wayfarers called travellers, or 
riders; a kind of commercial knights-eiTant, who are 
incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on horseback, 
or by coach. They are the only successors that 1 know of 
at the present day to the knights-errant of yore. They lead 
the same kind of roving, adventurous life, only changing 
the lance for a driving-whip, the buckler for a pattern- 
card, and the coat of mail for an upper Benjamin. Instead 
of vindicating the charms of peerless beauty, they rove 
about, spreading the fame and standing of some sub¬ 
stantial tradesman, or manufacturer, and are ready at 
any time to bargain in his name; it being the fashion 
nowadays to trade, instead of fight, with one another. As 
the room of the hostel, in the good old fighting-times, 
would be hung round at night with the armor of way¬ 
worn warriors, such as coats of mail, falchions, and yawn- 
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ing helmets, so the travellers’-room is garnished with the 
harnessing of their successors, with box-coats, whips of 
all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

1 was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to talk 
with, but was disappointed. There were, indeed, two or 
three in the room; but I could make nothing of them. One 
was just finishing his breakfast, quarrelling with his bread 
and butter, and huifing the waiter; another buttoned on 
a pair of gaiters, with many execrations at Boots for not 
having cleaned his shoes well; a third sat drumming on 
the table with his fingers and looking at the rain as it 
streamed down the window-glass; they all appeared in¬ 
fected by the weather, and disappeared, one after the 
other, without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the 
people, picking their way to church, with petticoats 
hoisted midleg high, and dripping umbrellas. The bell 
ceased to toll, and the streets became silent. I then 
amused myself with watching the daughters of a trades¬ 
man opposite; who, being confined to the house for fear 
of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at 
the front windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of the 
inn. They at length were summoned away by a vigilant 
vinegar-faced mother, and I had nothing further from 
without to amuse me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long-lived day? I 
was sadly nervous and lonely; and everything about an 
inn seems calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. 
Old newspapers, smelling of beer and tobacco-smoke, 
and which I had already read half a dozen times. Good- 
for-nothing books, that were worse than rainy weather. I 
bored myself to death with an old volume of the Lady’s 
Magazine. I read all the commonplace names of ambi¬ 
tious travellers scrawled on the panes of glass; the eternal 
families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, 
and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; and I deciphered 
several scraps of fatiguing inn-window poetry which I 
have met with in all parts of the world. 
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The day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, 
ragged, spongy cloud drifted heavily along; there was 
no variety even in the rain: it was one dull, continued, 
monotonous patter—patter—patter, excepting that now 
and then I was enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, 
from the rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hack¬ 
neyed phrase of the day) when, in the course of the 
morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach whirled through 
the street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, 
cowering under cotton umbrellas, and seethed together, 
and reeking with the steams of wet box-coats and upper 
Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking-places a 
crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the 
carroty-headed hostler, and that nondescript animal 
ycleped Boots, and all the other vagabond race that infest 
the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle was transient; the 
coach again whirled on its way; and boy and dog, and 
hostler and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; the 
sti'cet again became silent, and the rain continued to rain 
on. In fact, there was no hope of its clearing up; the 
barometer pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’s tor¬ 
toise-shell cat sat by the fire washing her face, and rubbing 
her paws over her ears; and, on referring to the Almanac, 
I found a direful prediction stretching from the top of 
the page to the bottom through the whole month, ''expect 
—much—rain—about—this—time! ” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if they 
would never creep by. The very ticking of the clock 
became irksome. At length the stillness of the house was 
interrupted by the ringing of a bell. Shortly after I heard 
the voice of a waiter at the bar: "The stout gentleman 
in No. 13 wants his breakfast. Tea and bread and butter, 
with ham and eggs; the eggs not to be too much done.” 

In such a situation as mine, every incident is of im¬ 
portance. Here was a subject of speculation presented 
to my mind, and ample exercise for my imagination. I 
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am prone to paint pictures to myself, and on this occasion 
I had some materials to work upon. Had the guest up¬ 
stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. Brown, or Mr. 
Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, or merely as ‘‘the gentleman in 
No. 13,” it would have been a perfect blank to me. I 
should have thought nothing of it; but “The stout gentle¬ 
man!”—the very name had something in it of the pictur¬ 
esque. It at once gave the size; it embodied the personage 
to my mind's eye, and my fancy did the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty; in all proba¬ 
bility, therefore, he was advanced in life, some people 
expanding as they grow old. By his breakfasting rather 
late, and in his own room, he must be a man accustomed 
to live at his ease, and above the necessity of early rising; 
no doubt a round, rosy, lusty old gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The stout gentle¬ 
man was impatient for his breakfast. He was evidently a 
man of importance; “well to do in the world;” accustomed 
to be promptly waited upon; of a keen appetite, and a 
little cross when hungry; “perhaps,” thought I, “he may 
be some London Alderman; or who knows but he may 
be a Member of Parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short in¬ 
terval of silence; he was, doubtless, making the tea. 
Presently there was a violent ringing; and before it could 
be answered, another ringing still more violent. “Bless 
me! what a choleric old gentleman!” The waiter came 
down in a huff. The butter was rancid, the eggs were 
overdone, the ham was too salt; the stout gentleman was 
evidently nice in his eating; one of those who eat and 
growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state 
militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe that she 
was a brisk, coquettish woman; a little of a shrew, and 
something of a slammerkin, but very pretty withal; with 
a nincompoop for a husband, as shrews are apt to have. 
She rated the servants roundly for their negligence in 
sending up so bad a breakfast, but said not a word against 
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the stout gentleman; by which I clearly perceived that he 
must be a man of consequence, entitled to make a noise 
and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs and ham, 
and bread and butter were sent up. They appeared to be 
more graciously received; at least there was no further 
complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the travellers’-room, 
when there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards there 
was a stir and an inquest about the house. The stout 
gentleman wanted the Times or the Chronicle newspaper. 
I set him down, therefore, for a Whig; or rather, from his 
being so absolute and lordly where he liad a chance, I 
suspected him of being a Radical. Hunt, I had heard, was 
a large man; “who knows,’' thought I, “but it is Hunt 
himself!” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. 1 inquired of the 
waiter who was this stout gentleman that was making 
all this stir; but I could get no information: nobody 
seemed to know his name. The landlords of bustling inns 
seldom trouble their heads about the names or occupa¬ 
tions of their transient guests. The color of a coat, the 
shape or size of the person, is enough to suggest a travel¬ 
ling name. It is either the tall gentleman, or the short 
gentleman, or the gentleman in black, or the gentleman 
in snuff-color; or, as in the present instance, the stout 
gentleman. A designation of the kind once hit on, answers 
every purpose, and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain-rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! No such thing 
as putting a foot out of doors, and no occupation nor 
amusement within. By and by I heard some one walking 
overhead. It was in the stout gentleman's room. He evi¬ 
dently was a large man by the heaviness of his tread; and 
an old man from his wearing such creaking soles. “He is 
doubtless,” thought I, “some rich old square-toes of 
regular habits, and is now taking exercise after break¬ 
fast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and hotels 
that were stuck about the mantelpiece. The Lady's 
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Magazine had become an abomination to me; it was as 
tedious as the day itself. I wandered out, not knowing 
what to do, and ascended again to my room. 1 had not 
been there long, when there was a squall from a neighbor¬ 
ing bedroom. A door opened and slammed violently; a 
chamber-maid, that I had remarked for having a ruddy, 
good-humored face, went down stairs in a violent flurry. 
The stout gentleman had been rude to her! 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce 
in a moment. This unknown personage could not be an 
old gentleman; for old gentlemen are not apt to be so 
obstreperous to chamber-maids. He could not be a young 
gentleman; for young gentlemen are not apt to inspire 
such indignation. He must be a middle-aged man, and 
confounded ugly into the bargain, or the girl would not 
have taken the matter in such terrible dudgeon. 1 confess 
I was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my landlady. I 
caught a glance of her as she came tramping up-stairs,~- 
her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the 
whole way. ''She’d have no such doings in her house, 
she’d warrant. If gentlemen did spend money freely, it 
was no rule. She’d have no Servant-maids of hers treated 
in that way, when they were about their work, that’s 
what she wouldn’t,” 

As I hate scpiabbles, particularly with women, and 
above all with pretty women, I slunk back into my room, 
and partly closed the door; but my curiosity was too 
much excited not to listen. The landlady marched intrep¬ 
idly to the enemy’s citadel, and entered it with a storm; 
the door closed after her. I heard her voice in high windy 
clamor for a moment or two. Then it gradually subsided, 
like a gust of wind in a gaiTet; then there was a laugh; 
then I heard nothing more. 

After a little while my landlady came out with an odd 
smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which was a little 
on one side. As she went down stairs, I heard the land¬ 
lord ask her what was the matter; she said, "Nothing at 
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all, only the girFs a fool.” 1 was more than ever perplexed 
what to make of this unaccountable personage, who could 
put a good-natured chamber-maid in a passion, and send 
away a termagant landlady in smiles. He could not be so 
old, nor cross, nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again, and to paint 
him entirely diflFerent. I now set him down for one of 
those stout gentlemen that are frequently met with swag¬ 
gering about the doors of country inns. Moist, merry 
fellows, in Belcher handkerchiefs, whose bulk is a little 
assisted by malt-liquors. Men who have seen the world, 
and been sworn at Highgate: who are used to tavern-life; 
up to all the tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the ways 
of sinful publicans. Free-livers on a small scale; who are 
prodigal within the compass of a guinea: who call all the 
waiters by name, tousle the maids, gossip with the land¬ 
lady at the bar, and prose over a pint of port, or a glass 
of negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and similar 
surmises. As fast as I wove one system of belief, some 
movement of the unknown would completely overturn it, 
and throw all my thoughts again into confusion. Such are 
the solitary operations of a feverish mind. I was, as I have 
said, extremely nervous; and the continual meditation on 
the concerns of this invisible personage began to have its 
effect: I was getting a fit of the fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout gentleman might 
dine in the travellers’-room, and that I might at length 
get a view of his person; but no—he had dinner served in 
his own room. What could be the meaning of this solitude 
and mystery? He could not be a radical; there was some¬ 
thing too aristocratical in thus keeping himself apart from 
the rest of the world, and condemning himself to his own 
dull company throughout a rainy day. And then, too, he 
lived too well for a discontented politician. He seemed 
to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit over his wine 
like a jolly friend of good living. Indeed, my doubts on 
this head were soon at an end; for he could not have 
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finished his first bottle before I could faintly hear him 
humming a tune; and on listening I found it to be “God 
save the King/' 'Twas plain, then, he was no radical, but 
a faithful subject; one who grew loyal over his bottle, and 
was ready to stand by king and constitution, when he 
could stand by nothing else. But who could he be? My 
conjectures began to run wild. Was he not some person¬ 
age of distinction travelling incog.? “God knows!" said I, 
at my wit’s end; “it may be one of the royal family for 
aught I know, for they are all stout gentlemen!" 

The weather continued rainy. The mysterious unknown 
kept his room, and, as far as I could judge, his chair, for 
I did not hear him move. In the meantime, as the day 
advanced, the travellers’-room began to be frequented. 
Some, who had just arrived, came in buttoned up in box- 
coats; otliers came home who had been dispersed about 
the town; some took their dinners, and some their tea. 
Had I been in a different mood, I should have found 
entertainment in studying this peculiar class of men. 
There were two especially, who were regular wags of the 
road, and up to all the standing jokes of travellers. They 
had a thousand sly things to say to the waiting-maid, 
whom they called Louisa, and Ethelinda, and a dozen 
other fine names, changing the name every time, and 
chuckling amazingly at their own waggery. My mind, 
however, had been completely engrossed by the stout 
gentleman. He had kept my fancy in chase during a long 
day, and it was not now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers read 
the papers two or three times over. Some drew round the 
fire and told long stories about their horses, about their 
adventures, their overturns, and brcakings-down. They 
discussed the credit of different merchants and different 
inns; and the two wags told several choice anecdotes of 
pretty chamber-maids and kind landladies. All this passed 
as they were quietly taking what they called their night¬ 
caps, that is to say, strong glasses of brandy and water 
and sugar, or some other mixture of the kind; after which 
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they one after another rang for ''Boots” and the chamber¬ 
maid, and walked oflF to bed in old shoes cut down into 
marvellously uncomfortable slippers. 

There was now only one man left: a short-legged, long¬ 
bodied, plethoric fellow, with a very large, sandy head. 
He sat by himself, with a glass of port-wine negus, and 
a spoon; sipping and stirring, and meditating and sipping, 
until nothing was left but the spoon. He gradually fell 
asleep bolt upright in his chair, with the empty glass 
standing before him; and the candle seemed to fall asleep 
too, for the wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged at 
the end, and dimmed the little light that remained in the 
chamber. The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. 
Around hung the shapeless, and almost spectral, box- 
coats of departed travellers, long since buried in deep 
sk^ep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep- 
drawn breathings of the sleeping topers, and the drip¬ 
pings of the rain, drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of 
the house. The church-bells chimed midnight. All at once 
the stout gentleman began to walk overhead, pacing 
slowly backwards and forwards. There was something 
extremely awful in all this, especially to one in my state 
of nerves. These ghastly great-coats, these guttural 
breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this mysterious 
being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, and at length 
died away. 1 could bear it no longer. I was wound up to 
the desperation of a hero of romance. “Be he who or what 
he may,” said I to myself, “Til have a sight of him!” I 
seized a chamber-candle, and hurried up to No. 13. The 
door stood ajar. I hesitated—I entered: the room was 
deserted. There stood a large, broad-bottomed elbow- 
chair at a table, on which was an empty tumbler, and a 
“Times,” newspaper, and the room smelt powerfully of 
Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just retired. 
I turned off, sorely disappointed, to my room, which had 
been changed to the front of the house. As I went along 
the corridor, I saw a large pair of boots, with dirty, waxed 
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tops, standing at the door of a bedchamber. They doubt¬ 
less belonged to the unknown; but it would not do to dis¬ 
turb so redoubtable a personage in his den: he might dis¬ 
charge a pistol, or something worse, at my head. I went 
to bed, therefore, and lay awake half the night in a terribly 
nervous state; and even when I fell asleep, I was still 
haunted in my dreams by the idea of the stout gentleman 
and his wax-topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was awakened 
by some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not 
at first comprehend; until getting more awake, I found 
there was a mail-coach starting from the door. Suddenly 
there was a cry from below, “The gentleman has forgot 
his umbrella! Look for the gentleman’s umbrella in No. 
13!” I heard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid 
along the passage, and a shrill reply as she ran, “Here it 
is! here's the gentleman's umbrella!” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of set¬ 
ting off. This was the only chance I should ever have of 
knowing him. I sprang out of bed, scrambled to the win¬ 
dow, snatched aside the curtains, and just caught a 
glimpse of the rear of a person getting in at the coach- 
door. The skirts of a brown coat parted behind, and gave 
me a full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab breeches. 
The door closed—“all right!” was the word—the coach 
whirled off;—and that was all I ever saw of the stout 
gentleman! 

James Fenimore Cooper ^ 


ON DEMAGOGUES 

A DEMAGOGUE, in the strict signification of the word, 
is '‘a leader of the rabble.” It is a Greek compound, that 
conveys this meaning. In these later times, however, the 
signification has been extended to suit the circumstances 
of the age. Thus, before the art of printing became known, 
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or cheap publications were placed within the reach of the 
majority, the mass of all nations might properly enough 
be termed a rabble, when assembled in bodies. In nations 
in which attention is paid to education, this reproach is 
gradually becoming unjust, though a body of Americans, 
even, collected under what is popularly termed an 
“excitement,'' losing sight of that reason and respect for 
their own deliberately framed ordinances, which alone 
distinguish them from the masses of other people, is 
neither more nor less than a rabble. Men properly derive 
their designations from their acts, and not from their pro- 
fessionij. 

The peculiar office of a demagogue is to advance his 
own interests, by affecting a deep devotion to the interests 
of the people. Sometimes the object is to indulge malig¬ 
nancy, unprincipled and selfish men submitting but to 
two governing motives, that of doing good to themselves, 
and that of doing harm to others. The true theatre of a 
demagogue is a democracy, for the body of the com¬ 
munity possessing the power, the master he pretends to 
serve is best able to reward his efforts. As it is all impor¬ 
tant to distinguish between those who labor in behalf of 
the people on tlie general account, and those who labor 
in behalf of the people on their own account, some of the 
rules by which each may be known shall be pointed out. 

The motive of the demagogue may usually be detected 
in his conduct. The man who is constantly telling the 
people that they are unerring in judgment, and that they 
have all power, is a demagogue. Bodies of men being 
composed of individuals, can no more be raised above 
the commission of error, than individuals themselves, 
and, in many situations, they are more likely to err, from 
self-excitement and the division of responsibility. The 
power of the people is limited by the fundamental laws, 
or the constitution, the rights and opinions of the minority, 
in all but those cases in which a decision becomes indis¬ 
pensable, being just as sacred as the rights and opinions 
of the majority; else would a democracy be, indeed, what 
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its enemies term it, the worst species of tyranny. In this 
instance, the people are flattered, in order to be led; as 
in kingdoms, the prince is blinded to his own defects, in 
order to extract favor from him. 

The demagogue always puts the people before the 
constitution and the laws, in face of the obvious truth 
that the people have placed the constitution and the laws 
before themselves. 

The local demagogue does not distinguish between the 
whole people and a part of the people, and is apt to 
betray his want of principles by contending for fancied, 
or assumed rights, in favor of a county, or a town, though 
the act is obviously opposed to the will of the nation. This 
is a test that the most often betrays the demagogue, for 
while loudest in proclaiming his devotion to tlu? majority, 
he is, in truth, opposing the will of the entire people, in 
order to effect his purposes with a part. 

The demagogue is usually sly, a detractor of others, a 
professor of humility and disinterestedness, a great 
stickler for equality as respects all above him, a man who 
acts in corners, and avoids open and manly expositions 
of his course, calls blackguards gentlemen, and gentle¬ 
men folks, appeals to passions and prejudices rather than 
to reason, and is in all respects, a man of intrigue and 
deception, of slv cunning and management, instead of 
manifesting the frank, fearless qualities of the democracy 
he so prodigally professes. 

The man who maintains the rights of the people on 
pure grounds, may be distinguished from the demagogue 
by the reverse of all these qualities. He does not flatter 
the people, even while he defends them, for he knows 
that flattery is a corrupting and dangerous poison. Having 
nothing to conceal, he is frank and fearless, as are all men 
with the consciousness of right motives. He oftener chides 
than commends, for power needs reproof and can dis¬ 
pense with praise. 

He who would be a courtier under a king, is almost 
certain to be a demagogue in a democracy. The elements 
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are the same, though, brought into action under different 
circumstances, ordinary observers are apt to fancy them 
the extremes of opposite moral castes. Travellers have 
often remarked, that, Americans, who have made them¬ 
selves conspicuous abroad for their adulation of rank and 
power, have become zealous advocates of popular su¬ 
premacy, on returning home. Several men of this stamp 
are, at tins moment, in conspicuous political stations in 
the country, having succeeded by the commonest arts of 
courtiers. 

There is a large class of political men in this country, 
who, while they scarcely merit the opprobrium of being 
termed demagogues, are not properly exempt from the 
imputation of falling into some of their most dangerous 
vices. These are they, whose habits, and tastes, and better 
opinions, indeed, are all at variance with vulgar errors 
and vulgar practices, but, who imagine it a necessary evil 
in a democracy to defer to preji dices, and ignorance, 
and even to popular jealousies and popular injustice, that 
a safe direction may be given to the publick mind. Such 
men deceive themselves, in the first place, as to their 
own motives, wliich are rather their private advancement 
than the publick good, and, admitting the motives to be 
pure, they err greatly both in their mode of construing 
the system under which they live, and in the general 
principles of correcting evil and of producing good. As 
the greatest enemy of truth is falsehood, so is the most 
potent master of falsehood, ti'uth. These qualities are 
correlatives; that which is not true, being false,^ and that 
which is not false, being true. It follows, as a pervading 
rule of morals, that the advancement of one is the surest 
means of defeating the other. All good men desire the 
truth, and, on all publick occasions on which it is neces¬ 
sary to act at all, the truth would be the most certain, 
efficient, and durable agency in defeating falsehoods, 
whether of prejudices, reports, or principles. The per¬ 
ception of truth is an attribute of reason, and the ground¬ 
work of all institutions that claim to be founded in justice, 
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is this high quality. Temporary convenience, and selfish 
considerations, beyond a doubt, are both favored by 
sometimes closing the eyes to the severity of truth, but 
in nothing is the sublime admonition of God in his eom- 
mandments, where he tells us that he '‘will visit the sins 
of the fathers unto the third and fourth generations of 
their children,’’ more impressively verified, than in the 
inevitable punishments that await every sacrifice of truth. 

Most of the political men of the day belong to this 
class of doubtful moralists, who, mistaking a healthful 
rule, which admonishes us that even truth ought not to 
be too offensively urged, in their desire to be moderate, 
lend themselves to the side of error. The ingenuity of 
sophisms, and the audacity of falsehoods receive great 
support from this mistaken alliance, since a firm union of 
all the intelligent of a country, in the cause of plain and 
obvious truths, would exterminate their correlative errors, 
the publick opinion which is now enlisted in the support 
of the latter, following to the right side, as a matter of 
course, in the train of combined knowledge. This is the 
mode in which opinions rooted in the wrong have been 
gradually eradicated, by the process of time, but which 
would yield faster, were it not for the latitude and 
delusion that selfishness imposes on men of this class, 
who flatter themselves with soothing a sore that they are 
actually irritating. The consequence of this mistaken for¬ 
bearance, is to substitute a new set of errors, for those 
which it has already taken ages to get rid of. 

On the subject of government and society, it is a mis¬ 
fortune that this country is filled with those who take the 
opposite extremes, the one side clinging to prejudices that 
were founded in the abuses of the feudal times, and the 
other to the exaggerations of impracticable theories. That 
the struggle is not fiercer, is probably owing to the over¬ 
whelming numbers of the latter class, but, as things are, 
truth is a sufferer. 

The American doctrinaire is the converse of the Ameri¬ 
can demagogue, and, in his way, is scarcely less injurious 
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to the publick. He is as much a visionary on one side, as 
the extreme theoretical democrat is a visionary on the 
other. The first deals in poetry, the last in cant. The first 
affirms a disinterestedness and purity in education and 
manners, when exposed to the corruption of power, that 
all experience refutes; and the last an infallibility in 
majorities that God himself has denied. These opposing 
classes produce the effect of all counter-acting forces, 
resistance, and they provoke each others’ excesses. 

In the doctrinaire, or theorist of the old school, we see 
men clinging to opinions that are purely the issue of 
arbitrary facts, ages after the facts themselves have 
ceased to exist, confounding cause with effect; and, in 
the demagogue, or his took the impracticable democrat, 
one who permits envy, jealousy, oj^position, selfi.shness, 
and the unconsciousness of his own inferiority and 
demerits, so far to blind his faculties, as to obscure the 
sense of j\istice, to exclude the sight of positive things, 
and to cause him to deny the legitimate consequences of 
the very laws of which he professes to be proud. This is 
the dupe who affirms tliat, ‘‘one man is as good as 
another.” 

These extremes lead to the usual inconsistencies and 
follies. Thus do we see men, who sigh for titles and facti¬ 
tious and false distinctions, so little conscious of truth, 
as to shrink from asserting the real distinctions of their 
social station, or those they actually and undeniably 
possess; as if nature ever intended a man for an aristocrat, 
who has not the manhood to maintain his just rights; and 
those, again, who cant of equality and general privileges, 
while they stubbornly refuse to permit others to enjoy in 
peace a single fancied indulgence or taste, unless taken 
in their company, although nature, education and habits 
have all unfitted them to participate, and their presence 
would be sure to defeat what they could not, in the 
nature of things, enjoy. 

The considerate, and modest, and just-minded man, of 
whatever social class, will view all this diifferently. In 
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asserting his own rights, he respects those of others; in 
indulging his own tastes, he is willing to admit there may 
be superior; in pursuing his own course, in his own 
manner, he knows his neighbor has an equal right to do 
the same; and, most of all, is he impressed with the great 
moral truths, that flatterers are inherently miscreants, that 
fallacies never fail to bring their punishments, and that 
the empire of God is reason. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


THE FALL 

OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 

Son ca’ur est un lutli snspendn; 

Sit At qn'on le tondie il resonne,.—\)Y. beranger 

Duiung the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless 
day in the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung op¬ 
pressively low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, 
on horseback, through a singularly dreary tract of coun- 
ti*y; and at length found myself, as the shades of the eve¬ 
ning drew on, within view of the melancholy House of 
Usher. I know not how it was—but, with the first glimpse 
of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded 
my spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling was unre¬ 
lieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, 
sentiment, with which the mind usually receives even the 
sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I looked 
upon the scene before me—upon the mere house, and the 
simple landscape features of the domain, upon the bleak 
walls, upon the vacant eye-like windows, upon a few rank 
sedges, and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees— 
with an utter depression of soul which I can compare to 
no earthly sensation more properly than to the after- 
dream of the reveller upon opium: the bitter lapse into 
everyday life, the hideous dropping off of the veil. There 
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was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart, an 
unredeemed dreariness of thought which no goading of 
the imagination could torture into aught of the sublime. 
What was it—I paused to think—what was it that so un¬ 
nerved me in the contemplation of the House of Usher? 
It was a mystery all insoluble; nor could I grapple with 
the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pondered. 
I was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory conclu¬ 
sion, that while, beyond doubt, there are combinations of 
very simple natural objects which have the power of thus 
affecting us, still the analysis of this power lies among 
considerations beyond our depth. It was possible, I re¬ 
flected, that a mere different arrangement of the par¬ 
ticulars of the scene, of the details of the picture, would 
be sufficient to modify, or perhaps to annihilate its ca¬ 
pacity for sorrowful impression; and, acting upon this 
idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous brink of a black 
and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the dwelling, 
and gazed down—but with a shudder even more thrilling 
than before—upon the remodelled and inverted images 
of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the 
vacant and eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed 
to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Rod¬ 
erick Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boy¬ 
hood; but many years had elapsed since our last meeting. 
A letter, however, had lately reached me in a distant part 
of the country—a letter from him—which, in its wildly 
importunate nature, had admitted of no other than a 
personal reply. The MS. gave evidence of nervous agita¬ 
tion. The writer spoke of acute bodily illness, of a mental 
disorder which oppressed him, and of an earnest desire 
to see me, as his best, and indeed his only personal friend, 
with a view of attempting, by the cheerfulness of my 
society, some alleviation of his malady. It was the manner 
in which all this, and much more, was said—it was the ap¬ 
parent heart that went with his request—which allowed 
me no room for hesitation; and I accordingly obeyed 
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forthwith what I still considered a very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate asso¬ 
ciates, yet 1 really knew little of my friend. His reserve 
had been always excessive and habitual. I was aware, 
however, that his very ancient family had been noted, 
time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility of tempera¬ 
ment, displaying itself, through long ages, in many works 
of exalted art, and manifested, of late, in repeated deeds 
of munificent yet unobtrusive charity, as well as in a pas¬ 
sionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps even more 
than to the orthodox and easily recognizable beauties, of 
musical science. I had learned, too, the very remarkable 
fact, that the stem of the Usher race, all time-honored as 
it was, had put forth, at no period, any enduring branch; 
in other words, that the entire family lay in the direct 
line of descent, and had always, with very trifling and 
very temporary variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I 
considered, while running over in thought the perfect 
keeping of the character of the premises with the accred¬ 
ited character of the people, and while speculating upon 
the possible influence which the one, in the long lapse of 
centuries, might have exercised upon the other—it was 
this deficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, and the conse¬ 
quent undeviating transmission, from sire to son, of the 
patrimony with the name, which had, at length, so iden¬ 
tified the two as to merge the original title of the estate 
in the quaint and equivocal appellation of the 'House of 
Usher—an appellation which seemed to include, in the 
minds of the peasantry who used it, both the family and 
the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat child¬ 
ish experiment, that of looking down within the tarn, had 
been to deepen the first singular impression. There can 
be no doubt that the consciousness of the rapid increase 
of my superstition—for why should I not so term it?— 
served mainly to accelerate the increase itself. Such, I 
have long known, is the paradoxical law of all sentiments 
having terror as a basis. And it might have been for this 
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reason only, that, when I again uplifted my eyes to the 
house itself, from its image in the pool, there grew in my 
mind a strange fancy—a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that 
I but mention it to show the vivid force of the sensations 
which oppressed me. I had so worked upon my imagina¬ 
tion as really to believe tluit about the whole mansion and 
domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves 
and their immediate vicinity: an atmosphere which had 
no affinity with the air of heaven, but which had reeked 
up from the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and the 
silent tarn: a pestilent and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, 
faintly discernible, and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a 
dream, I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the 
building. Its principal feature seemed to be that of an 
excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages had been 
great. Minute fungi overspread the wliole exterior, hang¬ 
ing in a fine tangled web-work from the eaves. Yet all 
this was apart from any extraordinary dilapidation. No 
portion of the masonry had fallen; and there appeared 
to be a wild inconsistency between its still perfect adap¬ 
tation of parts and the crumbling condition of the indi¬ 
vidual stones. In this there was much that reminded me 
of the specious totality of old wood-work which has rotted 
for long years in some neglected vault, with no disturb¬ 
ance from the breath of the external air. Beyond this in¬ 
dication of extensive decay, however, the fabric gave 
little token of instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing 
observer might have discovered a barely perceptible fis¬ 
sure, which, extending from the roof of the building in 
front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag direction, 
until it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to 
the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and I 
entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of 
stealthy step, thence conducted me, in silenc'e, through 
many dark and intricate passages in my progress to the 
studio of his master. Much that I encountered on the way 
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contributed, I know not how, to heighten the vague sen¬ 
timents of which I have already spoken. While the ob¬ 
jects around me—while the carvings of the ceilings, the 
sombre tapestries of the walls, the ebon blackness of the 
floors, and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies which 
rattled as I strode, were but matters to which, or to such 
as which, I had been accustomed from my infancy- 
while I hesitated not to acknowledge how familiar was 
all this—I still wondered to find how unfamiliar were the 
fancies which ordinary images were stirring up. On one 
of the staircases, I met the physician of the family. His 
countenance, I thought, wore a mingled expression of 
low cunning and perplexity. He accosted me with trepida¬ 
tion and passed on. The valet now threw open a door 
and ushered me into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and 
lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and 
at so vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be 
altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of 
encrimsoned light made their way through the trellised 
panes, and served to render sufficiently distinct the more 
prominent objects around; the eye, however, struggled 
in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or 
the recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark dra¬ 
peries hung upon the walls. The general furniture was 
profuse, comfortless, antique, and tattered. Many books 
and musical instruments lay scattered about, but failed 
to give any vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an 
atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, deep, and irre¬ 
deemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance. Usher arose from a sofa on which 
he had been lying at full length, and greeted me with a 
vivacious warmth which had much in it, I at first thought, 
of an overdone cordiality—of the constrained effort of the 
ennuye man of the world. A glance, however, at his coun¬ 
tenance, convinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat 
down; and for some moments, while he spoke not, I 
gazed upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. 
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Surely, man had never before so terribly altered, in so 
brief a period, as had Roderick Usher! It was with diffi¬ 
culty tliat I could bring myself to admit the identity of 
the wan being before me with the companion of my 
early boyhood. Yet the character of his face had been at 
all times remarkable. A cadaverousness of complexion; 
an eye large, liquid, and luminous beyond comparison, 
lips somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a surpassingly 
beautiful curve; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but 
with a breadth of nostril unusual in similar formations; a 
finely moulded chin, speaking, in its want of prominence, 
of a want of moral energy; hair of a more than web-like 
softness and tenuity; these features, with an inordinate 
expansion above the regions of the temple, made up alto¬ 
gether a countenance not easily to be forgotten. And now 
in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing character of 
these features, and of the expression they were wont to 
convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to whom I 
spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now 
miraculous lustre of tlie eye, above all things startled and 
even awed me. The silken hair, too, had been suffered to 
grow all unheeded, and as, in its wild gossamer texture, 
it floated rather than fell about the face, I could not, even 
with effort, connect its Arabesque expression with any 
idea of simple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once struck with 
an incoherence, an inconsistency;'and I soon found this 
to arise from a series of feeble and futile struggles to over¬ 
come an habitual trepidancy, an excessive nervous agi¬ 
tation. For something of this nature I had indeed been 
prepared, no less by his letter, than bv reminiscences of 
certain boyish traits, and by conclusions deduced from 
his peculiar physical conformation and temperament. His 
action was alternately vivacious and sullen. His voice var¬ 
ied rapidly from a tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirits seemed utterly in abeyance) to that species of 
energetic concision—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and 
hollow-sounding enunciation—that leaden, self-balanced 
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and perfectly modulated guttural utterance, which may 
be observed in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable 
eater of opium, during the periods of his most intense 
excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of 
his earnest desire to see me, and of the solace he expected 
me to afford him. He entered, at some length, into what 
he conceived to be the nature of his malady. It was, he 
said, a constitutional and a family evil, and one for which 
he despaired to find a remedy—a mere nervous affection, 
he immediately added, which would undoubtedly soon 
pass off. It displayed itself in a host of unnatural sensa¬ 
tions. Some of these, as he detailed them, interested and 
bewildered me; although, perhaps, the terms, and the 
general manner of the narration had their weight. He 
suffered much from a morbid acuteness of the senses; the 
most insipid food was alone endurable; he could wear 
only garments of certain texture; the odors of all flowers 
were oppressive; his eyes were tortured by even a faint 
light; and there were but peculiar sounds, and these from 
stringed instruments, which did not inspire him with 
horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a 
bounden slave. T shall perish,’ said he, T must perish in 
this deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall 
I be lost. I dread the events of the future, not in them¬ 
selves, but in their results. I shudder at the thought of 
any, even the most trivial, incident, which may operate 
upon this intolerable agitation of soul. I have, indeed, no 
abhorrence of danger, except in its absolute effect—in 
terror. In this unnerved—in this pitiable condition, I feel 
that the period will sooner or later arrive when I must 
abandon life and reason together, in some struggle with 
the grim phantasm. Fear.’ 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through broken 
and equivocal hints, another singular feature or his men¬ 
tal condition. He was enchained by certain superstitious 
impressions in regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, 
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and whence, for many years, he had never ventured forth 
—in regard to an influence whose supposititious force 
was conveyed in terms too shadowy here to be re-stated 
—an influence which some peculiarities in the mere form 
and substance of his family mansion, liad, by dint of long 
sufferance, he said, obtained over his spirit—an effect 
which the physique of the gray walls and turrets, and of 
the dim tarn into which they all looked down, had, at 
length, brought about upon the morale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, that 
much of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted him 
could be traced to a more natural and far more palpable 
origin—to the severe and long-continued illness, indeed 
to the evidently approaching dissolution, of a tenderly 
beloved sister—his sole companion for long years, his last 
and only relative on earth. ‘Her decease,' he said, with a 
bitterness which I can never forget, would leave him 
(him the hopeless and the frail) the last of the ancient 
race of the Ushers.’ While he spoke, the lady Madeline 
(for so was she called) passed slowly through a remote 
portion of the apartment, and, without having noticed my 
presence, disappeared. I regarded her with an utter as¬ 
tonishment not imrningled with dread, and yet 1 found it 
impossible to account for such feelings. A sensation of 
stupor oppressed me, as my eyes followed her retreating 
steps. When a door, at length, closed upon her, my glance 
sought instinctively and eagerly the countenance of the 
brother; but he had buried his face in his hands, and I 
could only perceive that a far more than ordinary wan¬ 
ness had overspread the emaciated fingers through which 
trickled many passionate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long baffled the 
skill of her physicians. A .settled apathy, a gradual wasting 
away of the person, and frequent although transient af¬ 
fections of a partially cataleptical character, were the 
unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she had steadily borne up 
against the pressure of her malady, and had not betaken 
herself finally to bed; but, on the closing in of the evening 
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of my arrival at the house, she succumbed (as her brother 
told me at night with inexpressible agitation) to the pros¬ 
trating power of the destroyer; and I learned that the 
glimpse I had obtained of her person would thus prob¬ 
ably be the last I should obtain—that the lady, at least 
while living, would be seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was unmentioned 
by either Usher or myself: and during this period I was 
busied in earnest endeavors to alleviate the melancholy 
of my friend. We painted and read together; or I listened, 
as if in a dream, to the wild improvisations of his speak¬ 
ing guitar. And thus, as a closer and still closer intimacy 
admitted me more unreservedly into the recesses of his 
spirit, the more bitterly did I perceive the futility of all 
attempt at cheering a mind from which darkness, as if an 
inherent positive quality, poured forth upon all objects 
of the moral and physical universe, in one unceasing ra¬ 
diation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the many 
solemn hours I thus spent alone with the master of the 
House of Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt to con¬ 
vey an idea of the exact character of the studies, or of the 
occupations, in which he involved me, or led me the way. 
An excited and highly distempered ideality threw a 
sulphureous lustre over all. His long improvised dirges 
will ring forever in my ears. Among other things, I hold 
painfully in mind a certain singular perversion and am¬ 
plification of the wild air of the last waltz of Von Weber. 
From the paintings over which his elaborate fancy 
brooded, and which grew, touch by touch, into vague¬ 
nesses at which I shuddered the more thrillingly, because 
I shuddered knowing not why;—from these paintings 
(vivid as their images now are before me) I would in vain 
endeavor to educe more than a small portion which 
should lie within the compass of merely written words. By 
the utter simplicity, by the nakedness of his designs, he 
arrested and overawed attention. If ever mortal painted 
an idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher. For me at least, 
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in the circumstances then surrounding me, there arose 
out of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac 
contrived to throw upon his canvas, an intensity of in¬ 
tolerable awe, no shadow of which felt I ever yet in the 
contemplation of the certainly glowing yet too concrete 
reveries of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, 
partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of absti'action, mav 
be shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small 
picture presented the interior of an immensely long and 
rectangular vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, 
white, and without interruption or device. Certain acces¬ 
sory points of the design served well to convey the idea 
that this excavation lay at an exceeding depth below the 
surface of the earth. No outlet was observed in any por¬ 
tion of its vast extent, and no torch, or other artificial 
source of light was discernible; yet a fl'ood of intense rays 
rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly 
and inappropriate .splendor. 

1 have just spoken of that morbid condition of the audi¬ 
tory nerve which rendered all music intolerable to the 
sufferer, with the exception of certain effects of stringed 
instruments. It was, perhaps, the narrow limits to which 
he thus confined himself upon the guitar, which gave 
birth, in great measure, to the fantastic character of his 
performances. But the fervid facility of his impromptus 
could not be so accounted for. They must have been, and 
were, in the notes, as well as in the words of his wild 
fantasias (for he not unfrequently accompanied himself 
with rhymed verbal improvisations), the result of that 
intense mental collectedness and concentiation to which 
I have previously alluded as observable only in particular 
moments of the highest artificial excitement. The words 
of one of these rhapsodies I have easily remembered. I 
was, perhaps, the more forcibly impressed with it, as he 
gave it, because, in the under or mystic current of its 
meaning, I fancied that I perceived, and for the first time, 
a full consciousness on the part of Usher, of the tottering 
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of his lofty reason upon her throne. The verses, which 
were entitled ‘The Haunted Palace,^ ran very nearly, if 
not accurately, thus: 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenant<*d, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought's dominion. 

It stood there! 

Ne\ er seraph spread a pinion 
Over fahrie half so fair! 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago) 

And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odor went away. 

Wanderers in tliat happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 

Round about a throne where, sitting, 

Porphyrogene! 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
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(Ah, let us mourn!—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-rcmcrnbered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 

Through the red-1 itten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever. 

And laugh—but smile no more. 

I well remember that suggestions arising from this 
ballad, led us into a train of thought wherein there be¬ 
came manifest an opinion of Usher’s which I mention not 
so much on account of its novelty, (for other men have 
thought thus), as on account of the pertinacity with 
which he maintained it. This opinion, in its general form, 
was that of the sentience of all vegetable things. But, in 
his disordered fancy, the idea had assumed a more daring 
character, and trespassed, under certain conditions, upon 
the kingdom of inorganization. I lack words to express the 
full extent, or the earnest abandon of his persuasion. The 
belief, however, was connected (as I have previously 
hinted) with the gray stones of the home of his fore¬ 
fathers. The conditions of the sentience had been here, he 
imagined, fulfilled in the method of collocation of these 
stones—in the order of their arrangement, as well as in 
that of the many fungi which overspread them, and of 
the decayed trees which stood around—above all, in the 
long undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, and in 
its reduplication in the still waters of the tarn. Its evidence 
—the evidence of the sentience—was to be seen, he said, 
(and I here started as he spoke), in the gradual yet cer¬ 
tain condensation of an atmosphere of their own about 
the waters and the walls. The result was discoverable, he 
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added, in that silent, yet importunate and terrible influ¬ 
ence which for centuries had moulded the destinies of 
his family, and which made him what I now saw him— 
what he was. Such opinions need no comment, and 1 will 
make none. 

Our books—the books which, for years, had formed no 
small portion of the mental existence of the invalid— 
were, as might be supposed, in strict keeping with this 
character of phantasm. We pored together over such 
works as the Ververt et Chartreuse of Cresset; the Bel- 
phe^or of Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell of Sweden¬ 
borg; the Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas Klwim by 
Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean Dlnda- 
gine, and of De la Chambre; the Journey into the Blue 
Distance of Tieck; and the City of the Sun of Campanella. 
One favorite volume was a small octavo edition of the 
Directorium Inquisitorum, by the Dominican Eymeric de 
Gironne; and there were passages in Pomponius Mela, 
about the old African Satyrs and ^gipans, over which 
Usher would sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, 
however, was found in the perusal of an exceedingly rare 
and curious book in quarto Gothic—the manual of a for¬ 
gotten church—the Vigilise Mortuorum Secundum Cho¬ 
rum Ecclesise Maguntinae. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, 
and of its probable influence upon the hypochondriac, 
when, one evening, having informed me abruptly that the 
lady Madeline was no more, he stated his intention of 
preserving her corpse for a fortnight, (previously to its 
final interment), in one of the numerous vaults within the 
main walls of the building. The worldly reason, however, 
assigned for this singular proceeding, was one which I 
did not feel at liberty to dispute. The brother had been 
led to his resolution (so he told me) by consideration of 
the unusual character of the malady of the deceased, of 
certain obtrusive and eager inquiries on the part of her 
medical men, and of the remote and exposed situation of 
the burial-ground of the family. I will not deny that when 
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I called to mind the sinister countenance of the person 
whom I met upon the staircase, on the day of my arrival 
at the house, I had no desire to oppose what I regarded 
as at best but a harmless, and by no means an unnatural, 
precaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personally aided him in the 
arrangements for the temporary entombment. The body 
having been encoffined, we two alone bore it to its rest. 
The vault in which we placed it (and which had been so 
long unopened that our torches, half smothered in its 
oppressive atmosphere, gave us little opportunity for in¬ 
vestigation ) was small, damp, and entirely without means 
of admission for light; lying, at great depth, immediately 
beneath that portion of the building in which was my 
own sleeping apartment. It had been used, apparently, 
in remote feudal times, for the worst purposes of a don¬ 
jon-keep, and, in later days, as a place of deposit for pow¬ 
der, or some other highly combustible substance, as a por¬ 
tion of its floor, and the whole interior of a long archway 
through which we reached it, were carefully sheathed 
with copper. The door, of massive iron, had been, also, 
similarly protected. Its immense weight caused an unu¬ 
sually sharp grating sound, as it moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels 
within this region of horror, we partially turned aside the 
yet unscrewed lid of the coffin, and looked upon the face 
of the tenant. A striking similitude between the brother 
and sister now first arrested my'attention; and Usher, 
divining, perhaps, mv thoughts, murmured out some few 
words from which I learned that the deceased and him¬ 
self had been twins, and that sympathies of a scarcely in¬ 
telligible nature had always existed between them. Our 
glances, however, rested not long upon the dead—for we 
could not regard her unawed. The disease which had thus 
entombed the lady in the maturity of youth, had left, as 
usual in all maladies of a strictly cataleptical character, 
the mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom and the face, 
and that* suspiciously lingering smile upon the lip which 
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is so terrible in death. We replaced and screwed down 
the lid, and, having secured the door of iron, made our 
way, with toil, into die scarcely less gloomy apartments 
of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an 
observable change came over the features of the mental 
disorder of my friend. His ordinary manner had vanished. 
His ordinary occupations were neglected or forgotten. He 
roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, unefjual, 
and objectless step. The pallor of his countenance had 
assumed, if possible, a more ghastly hue—but the lumi¬ 
nousness of his eve had utterly gone out. The once occa¬ 
sional huskiness of his tone was heard no more; and a 
tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, liabitually char¬ 
acterized his utterance. There were times, indeed, when 
1 thought his unceasingly agitated mind was laboring 
with some oppressive secret, to divulge which he strug¬ 
gled for the necessary courage. At times, again, I was 
obliged to resolve all into the mere inexplicable vagaries 
of madness, for I beheld him gazing upon vacancy for 
long hours, in an attitude of the profoimdest attention, 
as if listening to some imaginary sound. It was no wonder 
that his condition terrified—that it infected me. 1 felt 
creeping upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the wild 
influences of his own fantastic yet impressive supersti¬ 
tions. 

It was, especially, upon retiring to bed late in the night 
of the seventh or eighth day after the placing of the lady 
Madeline within the donjon, that I experienced the full 
power of such feelings. Sleep came not near my couch, 
while the hours waned and waned away. I struggled to 
reason off the nervousness which had dominion over me. 
I endeavored to believe that much, if not all of what I 
felt, was due to the bewildering influence of the gloomy 
furniture of the room—of the dark and tattered draperies, 
which, tortured into motion by the breath of a rising 
tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon the walls, and 
rustled uneasily about the decorations of the bed. But my 
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efforts were fruitless. An irrepressible tremor gradually 
pervaded my frame; and, at length, there sat upon my 
very heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. Shaking 
this off with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted myself upon 
the pillows, and, peering earnestly within the intense 
darkness of the chamber, hearkened—I know not why, 
except that an instinctive spirit prompted me—to certain 
low and indefinite sounds which came, through the 
pauses of the storm, at long intervals, I knew not whence. 
Overpowered by an intense sentiment of horror, unac¬ 
countable yet unendurable, I threw on my clothes with 
haste (for I felt that I should sleep no more during the 
night), and endeavored to arouse myself from the pitiable 
condition into which I had fallen, by pacing rapidly to 
and fro through the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light 
step on an adjoining staircase arrested my attention. I 
presently recognized it as that of Usher. In an instant aft¬ 
erward he rapped, with a gentle touch, at my door, and 
entered, bearing a lamp. His countenance was, as usual, 
cadaverously wan—but, moreover, there was a species of 
mad hilarity in his eyes—an evidently restrained hysteria 
in his whole demeanor. His air appalled me—but anything 
was preferable to the solitude which I had so long en¬ 
dured, and I even welcomed his presence as a relief. 

‘And you have not seen it?’ he said abruptly, after hav¬ 
ing stared about him for some moments in silence—you 
have not then seen it?—but, stay! you shall.’ Thus speak¬ 
ing, and having carefully shaded his lamp, he hurried to 
one of the casements, and threw it freely open to the 
storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly lifted 
us from ovu* feet. It was, indeed, a tempestuous yet 
sternly beautiful night, and one wildly singular in its 
terror and its beauty. A whirlwind had apparently col¬ 
lected its force in our vicinity; for there were frequent 
and violent alterations in the direction of the wind; and 
the exceeding density of the clouds (which hung so low 
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as to press upon the turrets of the house) did not prevent 
our perceiving the life-like velocity with which they flew 
careering from all points against each other, without 
passing away into the distance. I say that even their ex¬ 
ceeding density did not prevent our perceiving this; yet 
we had no glimpse of the moon or stars, nor was there 
any flashing forth of the lightning. But the under sur¬ 
faces of the huge masses of agitated vapor, as well as all 
terrestrial objects immediately around us, were glowing 
in the unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly 
visible gaseous exhalation which hung about and en¬ 
shrouded the mansion. 

‘You must not—you shall not behold this!' said I, shud¬ 
der ingly, to Usher, as I led him, with a gentle violence, 
from the window to a scat. ‘These appearances, which 
bewilder you, are merely electrical phenomena not un¬ 
common—or it may be that they have their ghastlv origin 
in the rank miasma of the tarn. Let us close this case¬ 
ment; the air is chilling and dangerous to your frame. 
Here is one of your favorite romances. I will read, and 
you shall listen;—and so we will pass away this terrible 
night together.' 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the 
Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning; but I had called 
it a favorite of Usher’s more in sad jest than in earnest; 
for, in truth, there is little in its uncouth and unimagina¬ 
tive prolixity which could have had interest for the lofty 
and spiritual ideality of my friend. It was, however, the 
only book immediately at hand; and I indulged a vague 
hope that the excitement which now agitated the hypo¬ 
chondriac might find relief (for the history of mental 
disorder is full of similar anomalies) even in the extreme¬ 
ness of the folly which I should read. Could I have 
judged, indeed, by the wild overstrained air of vivacity 
with which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, to 
the words of the tale, I might well have congratulated 
myself upon the success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story 
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where Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, having sought in 
vain for peaceable admission into the dwelling of the 
hermit, proceeds to make good an entrance by force. 
Here, it will be remembered, the words of the narrative 
run thus: 

‘And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, 
and who was now mighty withal, on account of the pow¬ 
erfulness of the wine which he had drunken, waited no 
longer to hold parley with the Iierniit, who, in sooth, 
was of an obstinate and maliceful turn, but, feeling tlie 
rain upon his shoulders, and fearing the rising of the 
tempest, uplift(‘d his mace outright, and, with blows, 
made quickly room in the plankings of the door for his 
gauntleted hand; and now pulling therewith sturdily, 
he so cracked, and ripped, and tore all asunder, tliat the 
noise of the dry and hollow-sounding wood alarumed 
and reverberated throughout the forest/ 

At the termination of this sentence I started, and for a 
moment, paused; for it appeared to me (although I at 
once concluded that rny excited fancy had deceived me) 
—it appeared to me that, from some very remote portion 
of the mansion, there came, indistinctly, to my ears, 
what might have been, in its exact similarity of character, 
the echo (but a stifled and dull one certainly) of the 
very cracking and ripping sound which Sir Launcelot 
had so particularly described. It was, beyond doubt, the 
coincidence alone which had arrested my attention; for, 
amid the rattling of the sashes of the casements, and the 
ordinary commingled noises of the still increasing storm, 
the sound, in itself, had nothing, surely, which should 
have interested or disturbed me. I continued the story: 

‘But the good champion Ethelred, now entering within 
the door, was sore enraged and amazed to perceive no 
signal of the maliceful hennit; but, in the stead thereof, 
a dragon of a scaly and prodigious demeanor, and of a 
fiery tongue, which sate in guard before a palace of gold, 
with a floor of sih er; and upon the wall there hung a 
shield of shining brass with this legend enwritten— 
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Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 

Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win; 

And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the 
head of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave up 
his pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, and 
withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close his 
ears with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, the 
like whereof was never before heard/ 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling 
of wild amazement—for there could be no doubt whatever 
that, in this instance, I did actually hear (although from 
what direction it proceeded I found it impossible to say) 
a low and apparently distant, but harsh, protracted, and 
most unusual screaming or grating sound—the exact coun¬ 
terpart of what my fancy had already conjured up for the 
dragon's unnatural shriek as described by the romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the occurrence of 
the second and most extraordinary coincidence, by a 
thousand conflicting sensations, in which wonder and ex¬ 
treme terror were predominant, I still retained sufficient 
presence of mind to avoid exciting, by any observation, 
the sensitive nervousness of my companion. I was by no 
means certain that he had noticed the sounds in question; 
although, assuredly, a strange alteration had, during the 
last few minutes, taken place in his demeanor. From a 
position fronting my own, he had gradually brought 
round his chair, so as to sit with his face to the door of 
the chamber; and thus I could but partially perceive his 
features, although I saw that his lips trembled as if he 
were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped upon 
his breast—yet I knew that he was not asleep, from the 
wide and rigid opening of the eye as I caught a glance 
of it in profile. The motion of his body, too, was at vari¬ 
ance with this idea—for he rocked from side to side with 
a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. Having rapidly 
taken notice of all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir 
Launcelot, which thus proceeded; 
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‘And now, the champion, having escaped from the 
terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the 
brazen shield, and of the breaking up of the enchant¬ 
ment which was upon it, removed the carcass from out 
of the way before him, and approached valorously over 
the silver pavement of the castle to where the shield was 
upon the wall; which in sooth tarried not for his full 
coming, but fell down at his feet upon tlie silver floor, 
witli a iniglity great and terrible ringing sound." 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, than— 
as if a shield of brass had indeed, at the moment, fallen 
heavily upon a floor of silver—1 became aware of a dis¬ 
tinct, hollow, metallic and clangorous yet apparently 
muffled reverberation. Completely unnerved, I leaped 
to my feet; but the measured rocking movement of Usher 
was undisturbed. I rushed to the chair in which he sat. 
His eyes were bent fixedly before him, and throughout 
his whole countenance there reigned a stony rigidity. But 
as I placed my hand upon his shoulder, there came a 
strong shudder over his whole person; a sickly smile 
quivered about his lips; and I saw that he spoke in a low, 
hurried, and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my 
presence. Bending closely over him, I at length drank in 
the hideous import of his words. 

‘Not hear it?—yes, I hear it, and have heard it. Long- 
long—long—many minutes, many hours, many days, have 
I heard it—yet I dared not—oh, pity me, miserable wietch 
that I am!—I dared not—I dared not speak! We have put 
her living in the tomh! Said I not that my senses were 
acute? I notv tell you that I heard her first feeble move¬ 
ments in the hollow coffin. I heard them—many, many 
days ago—yet I dared not—/ dared not speak! And now- 
to-night—Ethelred—ha! ha!—the breaking of the hermit’s 
door, and the death-cry of the dragon, and the clangor of 
the shield!—say, rather, the rending of her coffin, and the 
grating of the iron hinges of her prison, and her struggles 
within the coppered archway of the vault! Oh whither 
shall I fly? Will she not be here anon? Is she not hurrying 
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to upbraid me for my haste? Have I not heard her footstep 
on the stair? Do I not distinguish that heavy and horrible 
beating of her heart? Madman!' here he sprang furiously 
to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as if in the 
eflFort he were giving up his soul—Madman! I tell you that 
she now stands without the door!* 

As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance there 
had been found the potency of a spell, the huge antique 
panels to which the speaker pointed, threw slowly back, 
upon the instant, their ponderous and ebony jaws. It was 
the work of the rushing gust—but then without those 
doors there did stand the lofty and enshrouded figure of 
the lady Madeline of Usher. There was blood upon her 
white robes, and the evidence of some bitter struggle 
upon every portion of her emaciated frame. For a mo¬ 
ment she remained trembling and reeling to and fro upon 
the threshold-then, with a low moaning cry, fell heavily 
inward upon the person of her brother, and in her violent 
and now final death-agonies, bore him to the floor a 
corpse, and a victim to the terrors he had anticipated. 

From that chamber, and from that mansion, I fled 
aghast. The storm was still abroad in all its wrath as I 
found myself crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there 
shot along the path a wild light, and I turned to see 
whence a gleam so unusual could have issued; for the 
vast house and its shadows were alone behind me. The 
radiance was that of the full, setting, and blood-red moon 
which now shone vividly through that once barely-dis- 
cernible fissure of which I have before spoken as extend¬ 
ing from the roof of the building, in a zigzag direction, 
to the base. While I gazed, this fissure rapidly widened— 
there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind—the entire 
orb of the satellite burst at once upon my sight—my 
brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder— 
there was a long tumultuous shouting sound like the voice 
of a thousand waters—and the deep and dank tarn at my 
feet closed sullenly and silently over the fragments of the 
House of Usher. 
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ETHAN BRAND 

Bartram the lime-burner, a rough, heavy-looking 
man, begrimed with charcoal, sat watching his kiln, at 
nightfall, while his little son played at building houses 
with the scattered fragments of marble, when, on the 
hill-side below them, they heard a roar of laughter, not 
mirthful, but slow, and even solemn, like a wind shaking 
the boughs of the forest. 

‘Father, what is that?* asked the little boy, leaving his 
play, and pressing betwixt his father’s knees. 

‘Oh, some drunken man, I suppose,’ answered the lime- 
burner; ‘some merry fellow from the bar-room in the vil¬ 
lage, who dared not laugh loud enough within doors lest 
he should blow the roof of the house off. So here he is, 
shaking his jolly sides at the foot of Graylock.’ 

‘But, father,' said the child, more sensitive than the 
obtuse, middle-aged clown, ‘he does not laugh like a man 
that is glad. So the noise frightens me!' 

‘Don’t be a fool, child!’ cried his father, gruffly. ‘You 
will never make a man, 1 do believe; there is too much of 
your mother in you. I have known the rustling of a leaf 
startle you. Hark! Here comes the merry fellow now. You 
shall see that there is no harm in him.' 

Bartram and his little son, while they were talking 
thus, sat watching the same lime-kiln that had been the 
scene of Ethan Brand's solitary and meditative life, before 
he began his search for the Unpardonable Sin. Many 
years, as we have seen, had now elapsed, since that por¬ 
tentous night when the Idea was first developed. The 
kiln, however, on the mountain-side, stood unimpaired, 
and was in nothing changed since he had thrown his dark 
thoughts into the intense glow of its furnace, and melted 
tliem, as it were, into the one tliought that took posses- 
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sion of his life. It was a rude, round, tower-like structure 
about twenty feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and 
with a hillock of earth heaped about the larger part of 
its circumference; so that the blocks and fragments of 
marble might be drawn by cart-loads, and thrown in at 
the top. There was an opening at the bottom of the tower, 
like an oven-mouth, but large enough to admit a man 
in a stooping posture, and provided with a massive iron 
door. With the smoke and jets of flame issuing from the 
chinks and crevices of this door, which seemed to give 
admittance into the hill-side, it resembled nothing so 
much as the private entrance to the infernal regions, 
which the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains were 
accustomed to show to pilgrims. 

There are many such lime-kilns in that tract of country, 
for the purpose of burning the white marble which com¬ 
poses a large part of the substance of the hills. Some of 
them, built years ago, and long deserted, with weeds 
gl owing in the vacant round of the interior, which is open 
to the sky, and grass and wildflowers rooting themselves 
into the chinks of the stones, look already like relics of 
antiquity, and may yet be overspread with the lichens of 
centuries to come. Others, where the lime-burner still 
feeds his daily and night-long fire, aflFord points of in¬ 
terest to the wanderer among the hills, who seats himself 
on a log of wood or a fragment of marble, to hold a chat 
with the solitary man. It is a lonesome, and, when the 
character is inclined to thought, may be an intensely 
thoughtful occupation; as it proved in the case of Ethan 
Brand, who had mused to such strange purpose, in days 
gone by, while the fire in this very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was of a different 
order, and troubled himself with no thoughts save the 
very few that were requisite to his business. At frequent 
intervals, he flung back the clashing weight of the iron 
door, and, turning his face from the insufferable glare, 
thrust in huge logs of oak, or stirred the immense brands 
with a long pole. Within the furnace were seen the curl- 
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ing and riotous flames, and the burning marble, almost 
molten with the intensity of heat; while without, the re¬ 
flection of the fire quivered on the dark intricacy of the 
surrounding forest, and showed in the foreground a 
bright and ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring be¬ 
side its door, the athletic and coal-begrimed figure of the 
lime-burner, and the half-frightened child, shrinking into 
the protection of his father's shadow. And when again the 
iron door was closed, then reappeared the tender light of 
the half-full moon, which vainly strove to trace out the 
indistinct shapes of the neighboring mountains; and, in 
the upper sky, there was a flitting congregation of clouds, 
still faintly tinged with the rosy sunset, though thus far 
down into the valley the sunshine had vanished long and 
long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, as foot¬ 
steps were heard ascending the hill-side, and a human 
form thrust aside the bushes that clustered beneath the 
trees. 

‘Halloo! who is it?' cried the lime-burner, vexed at his 
son’s timidity, yet half infected by it. ‘Come forward, and 
show yourself, like a man, or I'll fling this chunk of mar¬ 
ble at your head!' 

‘You offer me a rough welcome,' said a gloomy voice, 
as the unknown man drew nigh. ‘Yet I neither claim nor 
desire a kinder one, even at my qwn fireside.' 

To obtain a distincter view, Barti-am threw open the 
iron door of the kiln, whence immediately issued a gush 
of fierce light, that smote full upon the stranger's face 
and figure. To a careless eye there appeared nothing very 
remarkable in his aspect, which was that of a man in a 
coarse, brown, country-made suit of clothes, tall and thin, 
with the staff and heavy shoes of a wayfarer. As he ad¬ 
vanced, he fixed his eyes—which were very bright—in¬ 
tently upon the brightness of the furnace, as if he beheld, 
or expected to behold, some object worthy of note within 
it. 
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‘Good evening, stranger,’ said the lime-burner; ‘whence 
come you, so late in the day?’ 

‘I come from my search,’ answered the wayfarer; ‘for, 
at last, it is finished.’ 

‘Drunk!—or crazy!’ muttered Bartram to himself. ‘I 
shall have trouble with the fellow. The sooner I drive 
him away, the better.’ 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his father, 
and begged him to shut the door of the kiln, so that there 
might not he, so much light; for that there was something 
in the man’s face which he was afraid to look at, yet 
could not look away from. And, indeed, even the lime- 
burner’s dull and torpid sense began to be impressed by 
an indescribable something in that thin, rugged, thought¬ 
ful visage, with the grizzled hair hanging wildly about it, 
and those deeply sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires 
within the entrance of a mysterious cavern. But, as he 
closed the door, the stranger turned towards him, and 
spoke in a quiet, familiar way, that made Bartram feel 
as if he were a sane and sensible man, after all. 

‘Your task draws to an end, I see,’ said he. ‘This marble 
has already been burning three days. A few hours more 
will convert the stone to lime.’ 

‘Why, who are you?’ exclaimed the lime-burner. ‘You 
seem as well acquainted with my business as I am myself." 

‘And well I may be,’ said the stranger; ‘for I followed 
the same craft many a long year, and here, too, on this 
very spot. But you are a new-comer in these parts. Did 
you never hear of Ethan Brand?’ 

‘The man that went in search of the Unpardonable 
Sin?’ asked Bartram, with a laugh. 

‘The same,’ answered the stranger. ‘He has found what 
he sought, and therefore he comes back again.’ 

‘What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?’ cried the 
lime-burner, in amazement. ‘I am a new-comer here, as 
ou say, and they call it eighteen years since you left the 

ot of Graylock. But, I can tell you, the good folks still 
talk about Ethan Brand, in the village yonder, and what 
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a strange errand took him away from his lime-kiln. Well, 
and so you have found the Unpardonable Sin?’ 

‘Even so!’ said the stranger, calmly. 

If the question is a fair one,’ proceeded Bartram, 
‘where might it be?’ 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

‘Here!’ replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but as if 
moved by an involuntary recognition of the infinite ab¬ 
surdity of seeking throughout the world for what was the 
closest oi^all things to himself, and looking into every 
heart, save his own, for what was hidden in no other 
breast, he broke into a laugh of scorn. It was the same 
slow, heavy laugh, that had almost appalled the lime- 
burner when it heralded the wayfarer’s approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. 
Laughter, when out of place, mistimed, or bursting forth 
from a disordered state of feeling, may be the most ter¬ 
rible modulation of the human voice. The laughter of 
one asleep, even if it be a little child,—the madman’s 
laugh,—the wild, screaming laugh of a born idiot,—are 
sounds that we sometimes tremble to hear, and would 
always willingly forget. Poets have imagined no utter¬ 
ance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully appropriate as a 
laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner felt his nerves 
shaken, as this strange man looked inward at his own 
heart, and burst into laughter that rolled away into the 
night, and was indistinctly reverberated among the hills. 

‘Joe,’ said he to his little son, ‘scamper down to the 
tavern in the village, and tell the jolly fellows there that 
Ethan Brand has come back, and that he has found the 
Unpardonable Sin!’ 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan 
Brand made no objection, nor seemed hardly to notice it. 
He sat on a log of wood, looking steadfastly at the iron 
door of the kiln. When the child was out of sight, and his 
swift and light footsteps ceased to be heard treading first 
on the fallen leaves and then on the rocky mountain-path, 
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the lime-burner began to regret his departure. He felt 
that the little fellow’s presence had been a barrier be¬ 
tween his guest and himself, and that he must now deal, 
heart to heart, with a man who, on his own confession, 
had committed the one only crime for which Heaven 
could afford no mercy. That crime, in its indistinct black¬ 
ness, seemed to overshadow him. The lime-burner’s own 
sins rose up within him, and made his memory riotous 
with a throng of evil shapes that asserted their kindred 
with the Master Sin, whatever it might be, which it was 
within the scope of man’s corrupted nature to conceive 
and cherish. They were all of one family; they went to 
and fro between his breast and Ethan Brand’s, and car¬ 
ried dark greetings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had 
grown traditionary in reference to this strange man, who 
had come upon him like a shadow of the night, and was 
making himself at home in his old place, after so long 
absence that the dead people, dead and buried for years, 
would have had more right to be at home, in any familiar 
spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it was said, had conversed 
with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of this very kiln. The 
legend had been matter of mirth heretofore, but looked 
grisly now. According to this tale, before Ethan Brand 
departed on his search, he had been accustomed to evoke 
a fiend from the hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after 
night, in order to confer with him about the Unpardon¬ 
able Sin; the man and the fiend each laboring to frame 
the image of some mode of guilt which could neither be 
atoned for nor forgiven. And, with the first gleam of light 
upon the mountain-top, the fiend crept in at the iron door, 
there to abide the intensest element of fire, until again 
summoned forth to share in the dreadful task of extending 
man’s possible guilt beyond the scope of Heaven’s else 
infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the horror 
of these thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the log, and 
flung open the door of the kiln. The action was in such 
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accordance with the idea in Bar tram’s mind, that he 
almost expected to see the Evil One issue forth, red-hot, 
from the raging furnace. 

‘Hold! hold!’ cried he, with a tremulous attempt to 
laugh; for he was ashamed of his fears, although they 
overmastered him. 'Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out 
your Devil now!’ 

'Man!’ sternly replied Ethan Brand, 'what need have I 
of the Devil? I have left him behind me, on my track. 
It is with such half-way sinners as you that he busies him¬ 
self. Fear not, because I open the door. I do but act by 
old custom, and am going to trim your fire, like a lime- 
burner, as I was once.’ 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and 
bent forward to gaze into the hollow prison-house of the 
fire, regardless of the fierce glow that reddened upon his 
face. The lime-burner sat watching him, and half sus¬ 
pected this strange guest of a purpose, if not to evoke a 
fiend, at least to plunge bodily into the flames, and thus 
vanish from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, however, 
drew quietly back, and closed the door of the kiln. 

‘I have looked,’ said he, ‘into many a human heart that 
was seven times hotter with sinful passions than yonder 
furnace is with fire. But I found not there what I sought. 
No, not the Unpardonable Sin!’ 

'What is the Unpardonable Sin?’ asked the lime- 
burner; and then he shrank farthej- from his companion, 
trembling lest his question should be answered. 

'It is a sin that grew within my own breast,’ replied 
Ethan Brand, standing erect, with a pride that distin¬ 
guishes all enthusiasts of his stamp. 'A sin that grew no¬ 
where else! The sin of an intellect that triumphed over 
the sense of brotherhood with man and reverence for 
God, and sacrificed everything to its own mighty claims! 
The only sin that deserves a recompense of immortal 
agony! Freely, were it to do again, would I incur the 
guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the retribution!’ 

'The man’s head is turned,’ muttered the lime-burner to 
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himself. ‘He may be a sinner like the rest of us,—nothing 
more likely,—but. Til be sworn, he is a madman too.' 

Nevertlieless, he felt uncomfortable at iiis situation, 
alone with Ethan Brand on the wild mountain-side, and 
was right glad to hear the rough murmur of tongues, and 
the footsteps of what seemed a pretty numerous party, 
stumbling over the stones and rustling through the under¬ 
brush. Soon appeared the whole lazy regiment that was 
wont to infest the village tavern, comprehending three or 
four individuals who had drunk flip beside the bar-room 
fire through all the winters, and smoked their pipes be¬ 
neath the stoop through all the summers, since Ethan 
Brand’s departure. Laughing boisterously, and mingling 
all their voices together in unceremonious talk, they now 
burst into the moonshine and narrow streaks of firelight 
that illuminated the open space before the lime-kiln. Bar- 
tram set the door ajar again, flooding the spot with light, 
that the whole company might get a fair view of Ethan 
Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once 
ubiquitous man, now almost extinct, but whom we were 
formerly sure to encounter at the hotel of every thriving 
village throughout the country. It was the stage-agent. 
The present specimen of the genus was a wilted and 
smoke-dried man, wrinkled and red-nosed, in a smartly 
cut, brown, bobtailed coat, with brass buttons, who, for 
a length of time unknown, had kept his desk and corner 
in the bar-room, and was still puflBng what seemed to be 
the same cigar that he had lighted twenty years before. 
He had great fame as a dry joker, though, perhaps, less 
on account of any intrinsic humor than from a certain 
flavor of brandy-toddy and tobacco-smoke, which im¬ 
pregnated all his ideas and expressions, as well as his 
person. Another well-remembered though strangely- 
altered face was that of Lawyer Giles, as people still 
called him in courtesy; an elderly ragamuflSn, in his soiled 
shirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trousers. This poor fellow had 
been an attorney, in what he called his better days, a 
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sharp practitioner, and in great vogue among the village 
litigants; but flip, and sling, and toddy, and cocktails, 
imbibed at all hours, morning, noon, and night, had 
caused him to slide from intellectual to various kinds and 
degrees of bodily labor, till at last, to adopt his own 
phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other words, Giles was 
now a soap-boiler, in a small way. He had come to be 
but the fragment of a human being, a part of one foot 
having been chopped off by an axe, and an entire hand 
torn away by the devilish grip of a steam-engine. Yet, 
though the corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual mem¬ 
ber remained; for, stretching forth the stump, Giles stead¬ 
fastly averred that he felt an invisible thumb and fingers 
with as vivid a sensation as before the real ones were 
amputated. A maimed and miserable wretch he was; but 
one, nevertheless, whom the world could not trample on, 
and had no right to scorn, either in this or any previous 
stage of his misfortunes, since he had still kept up the 
courage and spirit of a man, asked nothing in charity, 
and with his one hand—and that the left one—fought a 
stern battle against want and hostile circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another personage, who, 
with certain points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, had 
many more of difftTence. It was the village doctor; a man 
of some fifty years, whom, at an earlier period of his life, 
we introduced as paying a professional visit to Ethan 
Brand during the latter’s supposed insanity. He was now 
a purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly 
figure, with something wild, ruined, and desperate in his 
talk, and in all the details of his gesture and manners. 
Brandy possessed this man like an evil spirit, and made 
him as surly and savage as a wild beast, and as miserable 
as a lost soul; but there was supposed to be in him such 
wonderful skill, such native gifts of healing, beyond any 
which medical science could impart, that society caught 
hold of him, and would not let him sink out of its reach. 
So, swaying to and fro upon his horse, and grumbling 
thick accents at the bedside, he visited all the sick- 
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chambers for miles about among the mountain towns, and 
sometimes raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle, or 
quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient to a grave that 
was dug many a year too soon. The doctor had an ever¬ 
lasting pipe in his mouth, and, as somebody said, in allu¬ 
sion to his habit of swearing, it was always alight with 
hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and greeted 
Ethan Brand each after his own fashion, earnestly invit¬ 
ing him to partake of the contents of a certain black bot¬ 
tle, in which, as they averred, he would find something 
far better worth seeking for than the Unpardonable Sin. 
No mind, which has wTought itself by intense and soli¬ 
tary meditation into a high state of enthusiasm, can en¬ 
dure the kind of contact with low and vulgar modes of 
thought and feeling to which Ethan Brand was now sub¬ 
jected. It made him doubt—and, strange to say, it was a 
painful doubt—whether he had indeed found the Un¬ 
pardonable Sin, and found it within himself. The whole 
question on which he had exhausted life, and more than 
life, looked like a delusion. 

‘Leave me,’ he said bitterly, ‘ye brute beasts, that have 
made yourselves so, shrivelling up your souls with fiery 
liquors! I have done with you. Years and years ago, I 
groped into your hearts, and found nothing there for my 
purpose. Get ye gonel’ 

‘Why, you uncivil scoundrel,' cried the fierce doctor, 
‘is that the way you respond to the kindness of your best 
friends? Then let me tell you the truth. You have no more 
found the Unpardonable Sin than yonder boy Joe has. 
You are but a crazy fellow,—I told you so twenty years 
ago,—neither better nor worse than a crazy fellow, and 
the fit companion of old Humphrey, here!' 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with long 
white hair, thin visage, and unsteady eyes. For some 
years past this aged person had been wandering about 
among the hills, inquiring of all travellers whom he met 
for his daughter. The girl, it seemed, had gone off with 
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a company of circus-performers; and occasionally tidings 
of her came to the village, and fine stories were told of 
her glittering appearance as she rode on horseback in the 
ring, or performed marvellous feats on the tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached Ethan Brand, 
and gazed unsteadily into his face. 

‘They tell me you have been all over the earth,' said 
he, wringing his hands with earnestness. ‘You must have 
seen my daughter, for she makes a grand figure in the 
world, and everybody goes to see her. Did she send any 
word to her old father, or say when she was coming 
back?’ 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the old man’s. That 
daughter, from whom he so earnestly desired a word of 
greeting, was the Esther of our tale, the very girl whom, 
with such cold and rcmor.seless purpose, Ethan Brand 
had made the subject of a psychological experiment, and 
wasted, absorbed, and perliaps annihilated her soul, in 
the process. 

*Yes,’ murmured he, turning away from the hoarv wan¬ 
derer, ‘it is no delusion. There is an Unpardonable Sin!’ 

While these things were passing, a merry scene was 
going forward in the area of clieerful light, beside the 
spring and before the door of the hut. A number of the 
youth of the village, young men and girls, had huiried 
up the hill-side, impelled by curiosity to see Ethan Brand, 
the hero of so many a legend familiar to their childhood. 
Finding nothing, however, very remarkable in his aspect, 
—nothing but a sunburnt wayfarer, in plain garb and 
dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire as if he fancied 
pictures among the coals,—these young people speedily 
grew tired of observing him. As it happened, there was 
other amusement at hand. An old German Jew, travelling 
with a diorama on his back, was passing down the moun¬ 
tain-road towards the village just as the party turned 
aside from it, and, in hopes of eking out the profits of the 
day, the showman had kept them company to tlie lime¬ 
kiln. 
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‘Come, old Dutchman,' cried one of the young men, 
‘let us see your pictures, if you can swear they are worth 
looking at!' 

‘Oh, yes, Captain,' answered the Jew,—whether as a 
matter of courtesy or craft, he styled everybody Captain, 
—‘I shall show you, indeed, some very superb pictures!' 

So, placing his box in a proper position, he invited the 
young men and girls to look through the glass orific‘es of 
the machine, and proceeded to exhibit a series of the 
most outrageous scratchings and daubings, as specimens 
of the fine arts, that ever an itinerant showman had the 
face to impose upon his circle of spectators. The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of cracks and 
wrinkles, dingy with tobacco-smoke, and otherwise in a 
most pitiable condition. Some purported to be cities, pub¬ 
lic edifices, and ruined castles in Europe; others repre¬ 
sented Napoleon’s battles and Nelson's sea-fights; and 
in the midst of these would be seen a gigantic, brown, 
hairy hand,-which might have been mistaken for the 
Hand of Destiny, though, in truth, it was only the show¬ 
man's,—pointing its forefinger to various scenes of the 
conflict, while its owner gave historical illustrations. 
When, with much merriment at its abominable deficiency 
of merit, the exhibition was concluded, the German bade 
little Joe put his head into the box. Viewed through the 
magnifying-glasses, the boy’s round, rosy visage assumed 
the strangest imaginable aspect of an immense Titanic 
child, the mouth grinning broadly, and the eyes and 
every other feature overflowing with fun at the joke. 
Suddenly, however, that merry face turned pale, and its 
expression changed to horror, for this easily impressed 
and excitable child had become sensible that the eye of 
Ethan Brand was fixed upon him through the glass. 

‘You make the little man to be afraid, Captain,’ said 
the German Jew, turning up the dark and strong outline 
of his visage, from his stooping posture. ‘But look again, 
and, by chance, I shall cause you to see somewhat that is 
very fine, upon my word!' 
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Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and 
then starting back, looked fixedly at the German. What 
liad he seen? Nothing, apparently; for a curious youth, 
who had peeped in almost at the same moment, beheld 
only a vacant space of canvas. 

‘I remember you now,' muttered Ethan Brand to the 
showman. 

‘Ah, Captain,' whispered the Jew of Nuremburg, with 
a dark smile, ‘I find it to be a heavy matter in my show- 
box,—this Unpardonable Sin! By my faith. Captain, it 
has wearied my shoulders, this long day, to carry it over 
the mountain.' 

‘Peace,' answered Ethan Brand, sternly, ‘or get thee 
into the furnace yonder!' 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when a 
great, elderly dog—who seemed to be his own master, as 
no person in the company laid claim to him—saw fit to 
render himself the object of public notice. Hitherto, he 
had shown himself a very quiet, >/ell-disposed old dog, 
going round from one to another, and, by way of being 
sociable, offering his rough head to be patted by any 
kindly hand that would take so much trouble. But now, 
all of a sudden, this grave and venerable quadruped, of 
his own mere motion, and without the slightest sugges¬ 
tion from anybody else, began to run round after his tail, 
which, to heighten the absurdity of the proceeding, was 
a great deal shorter than it should have been. Never was 
seen such headlong eagerness in pursuit of an object that 
could not possibly be attained; never was heard such a 
tremendous outbreak of growling, snarling, barking, and 
snapping,—as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s body 
were at deadly and most unforgivable enmity with the 
other. Faster and faster, round about went the cur; and 
faster and still faster fled the unapproachable brevity of 
his tail; and louder and fiercer grew his yells of rage and 
animosity; until, utterly exhausted, and as far from the 
goal as ever, the foolish old dog ceased his performance 
as suddenly as he had begun it. The next moment he was 
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as mild, quiet, sensible, and respectable in his deport¬ 
ment, as when he first scraped acquaintance with the 
company. 

As may be .supposed, the exhibition was greeted with 
universal laughter, clapping of hands, and shouts of 
encore, to which the canine performer responded by wag¬ 
ging all that there was to wag of his tail, but appeared 
totally unable to repeat his very successlul effort to amuse 
the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his seat upon 
the log, and moved, it might be, by a perception of some 
remote analogy between his own case and that of this self- 
pursuing cur, he broke into the awful laugh, which, more 
than any other token, expressed the conditicm of his in¬ 
ward being. From that moment, the merriment (;f the 
party was at an end; they stood aghast, dreading lest 
the inauspicious sound should be reverberated around the 
horizon, and that mountain would thunder it to moun¬ 
tain, and so the horror be prolonged upon their ears. 
Then, whispering one to another that it was late,—that 
the moon was almost down,—that the August night was 
growing chill,—they hurried homewards, leaving the 
lime-burner and little Joe to deal as they might with their 
unwelcome guest. Save for these three human beings, the 
open space on the hill-side was a solitude, set in a vast 
gloom of forest. Beyond that darksome verge, the firelight 
glimmered on the stately trunks and almost black foliage 
of pines, intermixed with the lighter verdure of sapling 
oaks, maples, and poplars, while here and there lay the 
gigantic corpses of dead trees, decaying on the leaf- 
strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe—a timorous and 
imaginative child—that the silent forest was holding its 
breath until some fearful thing should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and closed 
the door of the kiln; then looking over his shoulder at the 
lime-burner and his son, he bade, rather than advised, 
them to retire to rest. 

‘For myself, I cannot sleep,* said he. 1 have matters 
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that it concerns me to meditate upon. I will watch the 
fire, as I used to do in the old time.' 

‘And call the Devil out of the furnace to keep you 
company, I suppose,’ muttered Bartram, who had been 
making intimate acquaintance with the black bottle 
above mentioned. ‘But watch, if you like, and call as many 
devils as you like! For my part, I shall be all the better 
for a snooze. Come, ]oe!’ 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked 
back at the wayfarer, and the tears came into his eyes, 
for his tender spirit had an intuition of tlie bleak and 
terrible loneliness in which this man had enveloped him¬ 
self. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to the 
crackling of the kindled wood, and looking at the little 
spirts of fire that issued through the chinks of the door. 
These trifles, however, once so familiar, had but the 
slightest hold of his attention, while deep within his mind 
he was reviewing the gradual but r.uirvellous change that 
had been wrought upon him by the search to which he 
had devoted himself. He remembered how the night 
dew had fallen upon him,—how the dark forest had whis¬ 
pered to him,—how the stars had gleamed upon him,— 
a simple and loving man, watching his fire in the years 
gone by, and ever musing as it burned. He remembered 
with what tenderness, with what love and sympathy for 
mankind, and what pity for human guilt and woe, he had 
first begun to contemplate those ideas which afterwards 
became the inspiiation of his life; with what reverence 
he had then looked into the heart of man, viewing it as 
a temple originally divine, and, however desecrated, still 
to be held sacred by a brother; with what awful fear he 
had deprecated the success of his pursuit, and prayed 
that the Unpardonable Sin might never be revealed to 
him. Then ensued that vast intellectual development, 
which, in its progress, disturbed the counterpoise be¬ 
tween his mind and heart. The Idea that possessed his 
life had operated as a means of education; it had gone 
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on cultivating his powers to the highest point of which 
they were susceptible; it had raised him from the level 
of an unlettered laborer to stand on a star-lit eminence, 
whither the philosophers of the earth, laden with the 
lore of universities, might vainly strive to clamber after 
him. So much for the intellect! But where was the heart? 
That, indeed, had withered,—had contracted,—had hard¬ 
ened,—had perished! It had ceased to partake of the uni¬ 
versal throb. He had lost his hold of the magnetic chain 
of humanity. He was no longer a brother-man, opening 
the chambers or the dungeons of our common nature by 
the key of holy sympathy, which gave him a right to share 
in all its secrets; he was now a cold observer, looking on 
mankind as the subject of his experiment, and, at length, 
converting man and woman to be his puppets, and pull¬ 
ing the wires that moved them to such degrees of crime as 
were demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be so 
from the moment that his moral nature had ceased to 
keep the pace of improvement with his intellect. And 
now, as his highest effort and inevitable development,— 
as the bright and gorgeous flower, and rich, delicious 
fruit of his life's labor,—he had produced the Unpardon¬ 
able Sin! 

‘What more have I to seek? what more to achieve?' 
said Ethan Brand to himself. ‘My task is done, and well 
done!' 

Starting from the log with a certain alacrity in his gait 
and ascending the hillock of earth that was raised against 
the stone circumference of the lime-kiln, he thus reached 
the top of the structure. It was a space of perhaps ten feet 
across, from edge to edge, presenting a view of the upper 
surface of the immense mass of broken marble with which 
the kiln was heaped. All these innumerable blocks and 
fragments of marble were red-hot and vividly on fire, 
sending up great spouts of blue flame, which quivered 
aloft and danced madly, as within a magic circle, and 
sank and rose again, with continual and multitudinous 
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activity. As the lonely man bent forward over this terrible 
body of fire, the blasting heat smote up against his per¬ 
son with a breath that, it might be supposed, would have 
scorched and shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on high. 
The blue flames played upon his face, and imparted the 
wild and ghastly light which alone could have suited its 
expression; it was that of a fiend on the verge of plunging 
into his gulf of intensest torment. 

'O Mother Earth,’ cried he, ‘who art no more my 
Mother, and into whose bosom this frame shall never be 
resolved! C) mankind, whose brotherhood I have cast off, 
and trampled thy great heart beneath my feet! O stars 
of heaven, that shone on me of old, as if to light me on¬ 
ward and upward!—farewell all, and forever. Come, 
deadly element of Fire,—henceforth my familiar frame! 
Embrace me, as I do thee!’ 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of laughter rolled 
heavily through the sleep of the lime-burner and his little 
son; dim shapes of horror and anguish haunted their 
dreams, and seemed still present in the rude hovel, when 
they opened their eyes to the daylight. 

‘Up, boy, up!’ cried the lime-burner, staring about him. 
‘Thank Heaven, the night is gone, at last; and rather than 
pass such another, I would watch mv lime-kiln, wide 
awake, for a twelvemonth. This Ethan Brand, with his 
humbug of an Unpardonable Sin, has done me no such 
mighty favor, in taking my place!’ 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, who 
kept fast hold of his father’s hand. The early sunshine 
was already pouring its gold upon the mountain-tops, and 
though the valleys were still in shadow, they smiled cheer¬ 
fully in the promise of the bright day that was hastening 
onward. The village, completely shut in by hills, which 
swelled away gently about it, looked as if it had rested 
peacefully in the hollow of the great hand of Providence. 
Every dwelling was distinctly visible; the little spires of 
the two churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore- 
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glimmering of brightness from the sun-gilt skies upon 
their gilded weathercocks. The tavern was astir, and the 
figure of the old, smoke-dried stage-agent, cigar in mouth, 
was seen beneath the stoop. Old Graylock was glorified 
with a golden cloud upon his head. Scattered likewise 
over the breasts of the surrounding mountains, there were 
heaps of hoary mist, in fantastic shapes, some of them far 
down into the valley, others high up towards the sum¬ 
mits, and still others, of the same family of mist or cloud, 
hovering in the gold radiance of the upper atmosphere. 
Stepping from one to another of the clouds that rested 
on the hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood that 
sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man might 
thus ascend into the heavenly regions. Earth was so 
mingled with sky that it was a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and homely, 
which Nature so readily adopts into a scene like this, the 
stage-coach was rattling down the mountain-road, and 
the driver sounded his horn, while Echo caught up the 
notes, and intertwined them into a rich and varied and 
elaborate harmony, of which the original performer could 
lay claim to little share. The great hills played a concert 
among themselves, each contributing a strain of airy 
sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

‘Dear father,’ cried he, skipping cheerily to and fro, 
‘that strange man is gone, and the sky and the mountains 
all seem glad of it!’ 

‘Yes,’ growled the lime-burner, with an oath, ‘but he 
has let the fire go down, and no thanks to him if five 
hundred bushels of lime are not spoiled. If I catch the 
fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel like tossing him into 
the furnace!’ 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the top 
of the kiln. After a moment’s pause, he called to his son. 

‘Come up here, Joe!’ said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood by his father’s 
side. The marble was all burnt into perfect, snow-white 
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lime. But on its surface, in the midst of the circle,—snow- 
white too, and thoroughly converted into lime,—lay a 
human skeleton, in the attitude of a person who, after 
long toil, lies down to long repose. Within the ribs— 
strange to say—was the shape of a human heart. 

‘Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?’ cried Bar- 
tram, in some perplexity at this plienornenon. ‘At any 
rate, it is burnt into what looks like special good lime; 
and, taking all the bones together, my kiln is half a bushel 
the richer for him.’ 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and, 
letting it fall upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan Brand 
were crumbled into fragments. 
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THOREAU 

Henry David Thoreau was the last male descendant 
of a French ancestor who came to this country from the 
Isle of Guernsey. His character exhibited occasional traits 
diawn from this blood, in singular combination with a 
very strong Saxon genius. 

He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on the 12th 
of July, 1817. He was graduated at Harvard College in 
1837, but without any literary distinction. An iconoclast 
in literature, he seldom thanked colleges for their service 
to him, holding them in small esteem, whilst yet his 
debt to them was important. After leaving the University, 
he joined his brother in teaching a private school, which 
he soon renounced. His father was a manufacturer of 
lead-pencils, and Henry applied himself for a time to this 
craft, believing he could make a better pencil than was 
then in use. After completing his experiments, he ex¬ 
hibited his work to chemists and artists in Boston, and 
having obtained their certificates to its excellence and to 
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its equality with the best London manufacture, he re¬ 
turned home contented. His friends congratulated him 
that he had now opened his way to fortune. But he re¬ 
plied that he should never make another pencil. “Why 
should I? I would not do again what I have done once.'' 
He resumed his endless walks and miscellaneous studies, 
making every day some new acquaintance with Nature, 
though as yet never speaking of zoology or botany, since, 
though very studious of natural facts, he was incurious of 
technical and textual science. 

At this time, a strong, healthy youth, fresh from col¬ 
lege, whilst all his companions were choosing their pro¬ 
fession, or eager to begin some lucrative employment, it 
was inevitable that his thoughts should be exercised on 
the same question, and it required rare decision to refuse 
all the accustomed paths and keep his solitary freedom at 
the cost of disappointing the natural expectations of his 
family and friends: all the more difficult that he had a 
perfect probity, was exact in securing his own independ¬ 
ence, and in holding every man to the like duty. But Tho- 
reau never faltered. He was a born protestant. He declined 
to give up his large ambition of knowledge and action for 
any narrow craft or profession, aiming at a much more 
comprehensive calling, the art of living well. If he slighted 
and defied the opinions of others, it was only that he was 
more intent to reconcile his practice with his own belief. 
Never idle or self-indulgent, he preferred, when he 
wanted money, earning it by some piece of manual labor 
agreeable to him, as building a boat or a fence, planting, 
grafting, surveying or other short work, to any long en¬ 
gagements. With his hardy habits and few wants, his skill 
in wood-craft, and his powerful arithmetic, he was very 
competent to live in any part of the world. It would cost 
him less time to supply his wants than another. He was 
therefore secure of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing out of his 
mathematical knowledge and his habit of ascertaining 
the measures and distances of objects which interested 
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him, the size of trees, the depth and extent of ponds and 
rivers, the height of mountains and the air-line distance 
of his favorite summits,—this, and his intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the territory about Concord, made him drift into 
the profession of land-surveyor. It had the advantage for 
him that it led him continually into new and secluded 
grounds, and helped his studies of Nature. His accuracy 
and skill in this work were readily appreciated, and he 
found all the employment he wanted. 

He could easily solve the problems of the surveyor, 
but he was daily beset with graver questions, which he 
manfully confronted. He interrogated every custom, and 
wished to settle all his practice on an ideal foundation. 
He was a protestant d outrance, and few lives contain so 
many renunciations. He was bred to no profession; he 
never married; he lived alone; he never went to church; 
he never voted; he refused to pay a tax to the State; he 
ate no flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the use of 
tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he used neither trap 
nor gun. He chose, wisely no doubt for himself, to be 
the bachelor of thought and Nature. He had no talent 
for wealth, and knew how to be poor without the least 
hint of squalor or inelegance. Perhaps he fell into his way 
of living without forecasting it much, but approved it 
with later wisdom. '1 am often reminded,"’ he wrote in 
his journal, “that if I had bestowed on me the wealth of 
Croesus, my aims must be still the. same, and my means 
essentially the same.” He had no temptations to fight 
against,—no appetites, no passions, no taste for elegant 
trifles. A fine house, dress, the manners and talk of highly 
cultivated people were all thrown away on him. He much 
preferred a good Indian, and considered these refine¬ 
ments as impediments to conversation, wishing to meet 
his companion on the simplest terms. He declined invi¬ 
tations to dinner-parties, because there each was in every 
one’s way, and he could not meet the individuals to any 
purpose. “They make their pride,” he said, “in making 
their dinner cost much; I make my pride in making my 
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dinner cost little.” When asked at table what dish he 
preferred, he answered, “The nearest.” He did not like 
the taste of wine, and never had a vice in his life. He 
said,—“I have a faint recollection of pleasure derived from 
smoking dried lily-stems, before 1 was a man. I had 
commonly a supply of these. I have never smoked any¬ 
thing more noxious.” 

He chose to be rich by making his wants few, and sup¬ 
plying them himself. In his travels, he used tlie railroad 
only to get over so much country as was unimportant to 
the present purpose, walking hundreds of miles, avoiding 
taverns, buying a lodging in farmers’ and fishermen’s 
houses, as cheaper, and more agreeable to him, and be¬ 
cause there he could better find the men and the infor¬ 
mation he wanted. 

There was somewhat military in his nature, not to be 
subdued, always manly and able, but rarely tender, as if 
he did not feel himself except in opposition. He wanted 
a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, I may say re¬ 
quired a little sense of victory, a roll of the drum, to call 
his powers into full exercise. It cost him nothing to say 
No; indeed he found it much easier than to say Yes. It 
seemed as if his first instinct on hearing a proposition was 
to controvert it, so impatient was he of the limitations of 
our daily thought. This habit, of course, is a little chilling 
to the social affections; and though the companion would 
in the end acquit him of any malice or untruth, yet it 
mars conversation. Hence, no equal companion stood in 
affectionate relations with one so pure and guileless. “I 
love Henry,” said one of his friends, “but I cannot like 
him; and as for taking his arm, I should as soon think of 
taking the arm of an elm-tree.” 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was really fond of 
sympathy, and threw himself heartily and childlike into 
the company of young people whom he loved, and whom 
he delighted to entertain, as he only could, with the 
varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences by field 
and river: and he was always ready to lead a huckleberry- 
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party or a search for chestnuts or grapes. Talking, one 
day, of a public discourse, Henry remarked that whatever 
succeeded with the audience was bad. I said, “Who 
would not like to write something w^hich all can read, 
like lk)binson Crusoe? and who does not see with regret 
that liis page is not solid with a right materialistic treat¬ 
ment, which delights everybody?'' Henry objected, of 
course, and vaunted the better lectures which reached 
only a few persons. But, at supper, a young girl, under¬ 
standing that he was to lecture at the Lyceum, sharply 
asked him, “Whether his lectme would be a nice, inter¬ 
esting story, such as she wished to hear, or whether it 
was one of those old philosophical things that she did 
not care about." Henry turned to her, and bethought 
himself, and, I saw, was trying to believe that he had 
matter that might fit her and her brother, who were to 
sit up and go to the lecture, if it was a good one for them. 

He was a speaker and actor of the truth, born such, 
and was ever running into dramatic situations from this 
cause. In any circumstance it interested all bystanders to 
know what part Henry would take, and what he would 
say; and he did not disappoint expectation, but used an 
original judgment on each emergency. In 1845 he built 
himself a small framed house on the shores of Walden 
Pond, and lived there two years alone, a life of labor and 
study. This action was quite native and fit for him. No 
one who knew him would tax him with affectation. He 
was more unlike his neighbors in'his thought than in his 
action. As soon as he had exhausted the advantages of 
that solitude, he abandoned it. In 1847, not approving 
some uses to which the public expenditure was applied, 
he refused to pay his town tax, and was put in jail. A 
friend paid the tax for him, and he was released. The like 
annoyance was threatened the next year. But as his 
friends paid the tax, notwithstanding his protest, I be¬ 
lieve he ceased to resist. No opposition or ridicule had 
any weight with him. He coldly and fully stated his 
opinion without affecting to believe that it was the opin- 
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ion of the company,. It was of no consequence if every 
one present held the opposite opinion. On one occasion 
lie went to the University Library to procure some books. 
The librarian refused to lend them, Mr. Tlioreau repaired 
to the President, who stated to him the rules and usages, 
which permitted the loan of books to resident graduates, 
to clergymen who were alumni, and to some others resi¬ 
dent within a circle of ten miles’ radius from the College. 
Mr. Thoreau explained to the President that the railroad 
had destroyed the old scale of distances,—that the library 
was useless, yes, and President and College useless, on 
the terms of his rules,—that the one benefit he owed to the 
College was its library,—that, at this moment, not only his 
want of books was imperative, but he wanted a large 
number of books, and assured him that he, Thoreau, and 
not the librarian, was the proper custodian of these. In 
short, the President found the petitioner so formidable, 
and the rules getting to look so ridiculous, that he ended 
by giving him a privilege which in his hands proved 
unlimited thereafter. 

No truer American existed than Thoreau. His prefer¬ 
ence of his country and condition was genuine, and his 
aversation from English and European manners and 
tastes almost reached contempt. He listened impatiently 
to news or honmots gleaned from London circles; and 
though he tried to be civil, these anecdotes fatigued him. 
The men were all imitating each other, and on a small 
mould. Why can they not live as far apart as possible, 
and each be a man by himself? What he sought was the 
most energetic nature; and he wished to go to Oregon, 
not to London. ‘Tn every part of Great Britain,” he wrote 
in his diary, ‘*are discovered traces of the Romans, their 
funeral urns, their camps, their roads, their dwellings. But 
New England, at least, is not based on any Roman ruins. 
We have not to lay the foundations of our houses on the 
ashes of a former civilization.” 

But idealist as he was, standing for abolition of slavery, 
abolition of tariffs, almost for abolition of government, 
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it is needless to say he found himself not only unrepre¬ 
sented in actual politics, but almost equally opposed to 
every class of reformers. Yet he paid the tribute of his 
uniform respect to the Anti-Slavery party. One man, 
whose personal acquaintance he had formed, he honored 
with exceptional regard. Before the first friendly word 
had been spoken for Captain John Brown, he sent no¬ 
tices to most houses in Concord that he would speak in a 
public hall on the condition and character of John Brown, 
on Sunday evening, and invited all people to come. The 
Republican Committee, the Abolitionist Committee, sent 
him word that it was premature and not advisable. He 
replied,—*! did not send to you for advice, but to an¬ 
nounce that I am to speak.” The hall was filled at an early 
hour by people of all parties, and his earnest eulogy of 
the hero was heard by all respectfully, by many with a 
sympathy that surprised themselves. 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed of his body, 
and !is very likely he had good reason for it,—that his 
body was a bad servant, and he had not skill in dealing 
with the material world, as happens often to men of ab¬ 
stract intellect. But Mr. Thoreau was equipped with a 
most adapted and serviceable body. He was of short 
stature, firmly built, of light complexion, with strong, 
serious blue eyes, ancT a grave aspect,—his face covered 
in tlie late years with a becoming beard. His senses were 
acute, his frame well-knit and hardy, his hands strong 
and skilful in the use of tools. And there was a wonderful 
fitness of bodv and mind. He could pace sixteen rods 
more accurately than another man could measure them 
with rod and chain. He could find his path in the woods 
at night, he said, better by his feet than his eyes. He 
could estimate the measure of a tree very well by his eye; 
he could estimate the weight of a calJ or a pig, like a 
dealer. From a box containing a bushel or more of loose 
pencils, he could take up with his hands fast enough 
just a dozen pencils at every grasp. He was a good swim¬ 
mer, runner, skater, boatman, and would probably out- 
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walk most countrymen in a day’s journey. And the 
relation of body to mind was still finer than we have 
indicated. He said he wanted every stride his legs made. 
The length of his walk uniformly made the length of his 
writing. If shut up in the house he did not write at all. 

He had a strong common sense, like that which Rose 
Flarnmock, the weaver’s daughter in Scott’s romance, 
commends in her father, as resembling a yardstick, which, 
whilst it measures dowlas and diaper, can equally well 
measure tapestry and cloth of gold. He had always a new 
resource. When I was planting forest trees, and had pro¬ 
cured half a peck of acorns, he said that only a small 
portion of them would be sound, and proceeded to ex¬ 
amine them and select the sound ones. But finding this 
took time, he said, ‘T think if you put them all into water 
the good ones will sink;” which experiment we tried with 
success. He could plan a garden or a house or a barn; 
would have been competent to lead a ‘‘Pacific Exploring 
Expedition;” could give judicious counsel in the gj'avest 
private or public affairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and mortified by 
his memory. If he brought you yesterday a new propo¬ 
sition, he would bring you to-day another not less revolu¬ 
tionary. A very industrious man, and setting, like all 
highly organized men, a high vfilue on his time, he 
seemed the only man of leisure in town, always ready for 
any excursion that promised well, or for conversation 
prolonged into late hours. His trenchant sense was never 
stopped by his rules of daily prudence, but was always 
up to the new occasion. He liked and used the simplest 
food, yet, when some one urged a vegetable diet, 
Thoreau thought all diets a very small matter, saying that 
“the man who shoots the buffalo lives better than the 
man who boards at the Graham House.” He said,—“You 
can sleep near the railroad, and never be disturbed: Na¬ 
ture knows very well what sounds are worth attending to, 
and has made up her mind not to hear the railroad-whis¬ 
tle. But things respect the devout mind, and a mental 
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ecstasy was never interrupted.” He noted what repeat¬ 
edly befell him, that, after receiving from a distance a 
rare plant, he would presently find the same in his own 
haunts. And those pieces of luck which happen only to 
good players happened to him. One day, walking with 
a stranger, who inquired where Indian arrow-heads could 
be found, he replied, “Everywhere,” and, stooping for¬ 
ward, picked one on the instant from the ground. At 
Mount Washington, in Tuckerman’s Ravine, Thoreau had 
a bad fall, and sprained his foot. As he was in the act of 
getting up from his fall, he saw for the first time the 
leaves of the Arnica mollis. 

His robust common sense, armed with stout hands, 
keen perceptions and strong will, cannot yet account for 
the superiority which shone in his simple and hidden 
life. I must add the cardinal fact, that there was an ex¬ 
cellent wisdom in him, proper to a rare class of men, 
which showed him the material world as a means and 
symbol. This discovery, which sometimes yields to poets 
a certain casual and interrupted light, serving for the 
ornament of their writing, was in him an unsleeping in¬ 
sight; and whatever faults or obstructions of tempera¬ 
ment might cloud it, he was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. In his youth, he said, one day, “The 
other world is all my art; my pencils will draw no other; 
my jack-knife will cut nothing else; I do not use it as a 
means.” This was the muse and genius that ruled his 
opinions, conversation, studies, work and course of life. 
This made him a searching judge of men. At first glance 
he measured his companion, and, though insensible to 
some fine traits of culture, could very well report his 
weight and calibre. And this made the impression of 
genius which his conversation sometimes gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a glance, and 
saw the limitations and poverty of those he talked with, so 
that nothing seemed concealed from such terrible eyes. I 
have repeatedly known young men of sensibility con¬ 
verted in a moment to the belief that this was the man 
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they were in search of, the man of men, who could tell 
them all they should do. His own dealing with them was 
never affectionate, but superior, didactic, scorning their 
petty ways,—very slowly conceding, or not conceding at 
all, the promise of his society at their houses, or even at 
his own. “Would he not walk with them?'' “He did not 
know. There was nothing so important to him as his walk; 
he had no walks to throw away on company." Visits were 
offered him from respectful parties, but he declined 
them. Admiring friends offered to carry him at their own 
cost to the Yellowstone River,—to the West Indies,—to 
South America. But though nothing could be more grave 
or considered than his refusals, they remind one, in quite 
new relations, of that fop Brummel's reply to the gentle¬ 
man who offered him his carriage in a shower, “But 
where will you ride, then?"—and what accusing silences, 
and what searching and irresistible speeches, battering 
down all defences, his companions can remeimber! 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such entire 
love to the fields, hills and waters of his native towm, that 
he made them known and interesting to all reading 
Americans, and to people over the sea. The river on 
whose banks he was born and died he knew from its 
springs to its confluence with the Merrimack. He had 
made summer and winter observations on it for many 
years, and at every hour of theday and night.The result of 
the recent survey of the Water Commissioners appointed 
by the State of Massachusetts he had reached by his 
private experiments, several years earlier. Every fact 
which occurs in the bed, on the banks or in the air over 
it; the fishes, and their spawning and nests, their manners, 
their food; the shad-flies which fill the air on a certain 
evening once a year, and which are snapped at by the 
fishes so ravenously that many of these die of repletion; 
the conical heaps of small stones on the river-shallows, 
the huge nests of small fi.shes, one of which will sometimes 
overfill a cart; the birds which frequent the stream, heron, 
duck, sheldrake, loon, osprey; the snake, muskrat, otter, 
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woodchuck and fox, on the banks; the turtle, frog, hyla 
and cricket, which make the banks vocal,—were all known 
to him, and, as it were, townsmen and fellow creatures; so 
that he felt an absurdity or violence in any narrative of 
one of these by itself apart, and still more of its dimen¬ 
sions on an inch-rule, or in the exhibition of its skeleton, 
or the specimen of a squirrel or a bird in brandy. He 
liked to speak of the manners of the river, as itself a law¬ 
ful creature, yet with exactness, and always to an ob¬ 
served fact. As he knew the river, so the ponds in this 
region. 

One of the weapons he used, more important to him 
than microscope or alcoliol-receiver to other investigators, 
was a whim which grew on him by indulgence, yet ap¬ 
peared in gravest statement, namely, of extolling his own 
town and neighbor!lood as the most favored centre for 
natural observation. He remarked that the Flora of Mas¬ 
sachusetts embraced almost all the important plants of 
America,—most of the oaks, most of the willows, the best 
pines, the ash, the maple, the beech, the nuts. He re¬ 
turned Kane’s Arctic Voyage to a friend of whom he had 
borrowed it, with the remark, that “Most of the phenom¬ 
ena noted might be observed in Concord.” He seemed a 
little envious of the Pole, for the coincident sunrise and 
sunset, or five minutes’ day after six months: a splendid 
fact, which Annursnuc had never afforded him. He found 
red snow in one of his walks, and told me that he ex¬ 
pected to find yet the Victoria regia in Concord. He was 
the attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned to a 
preference of the weeds to the imported plants, as of the 
Indian to the civilized man, and noticed, with pleasure, 
that the willow bean-poles of his neighbor had grown 
more than his beans. “See these weeds,” he said, “which 
have been hoed at by a million farmers ail spring and 
summer, and yet have prevailed, and just now come out 
triumphant over all lanes, pastures, fields and gardens, 
such is their vigor. We have insulted them with low 
names, too,—as Pigweed, Wormwood, Chickweed, Shad- 
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blossom.” He says, *'They have brave names, too,—Am¬ 
brosia, Stellaria, Amelanchier, Amaranth, etc.” 

I think his fancy for referring everything to the merid¬ 
ian of Concord did not grow out of any ignorance or de¬ 
preciation of other longitudes or latitudes, but was rather 
a playful expression of his conviction of the indifferency 
of all places, and that the best place for each is where 
he stands. He expressed it once in this wise: ‘1 think 
nothing is to be hoped from you, if this bit of mould under 
your feet is not sweeter to ^ou to eat than any other in 
this world, or in any world. ’ 

The other weapon with which he conquered all ob¬ 
stacles in science was patience. He knew how to sit im¬ 
movable, a part of the rock he rested on, until the bird, 
the reptile, the fish, which had retired from him, should 
come back and resume its habits, nay, moved by curiosity, 
should come to him and watch him. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with him. He 
knew the country like a fox or a bird, and passed through 
it as freely by paths of his own. He knew every track in 
the snow or on the ground, and what creature had taken 
this path before him. One must submit abjectly to such a 
guide, and the reward was great. Under his arm he car¬ 
ried an old music-book to press plants; in his pocket, his 
diary and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, microscope, jack¬ 
knife and twine. He wore a straw hat, stout shoes, strong 
gray trousers, to brave scrub-oaks and smilax, and to 
climb a tree for a hawk's or a squirrel's nest. He waded 
into the pool for the water-plants, and his strong legs 
were no insignificant part of his armor. On the day I 
speak of he looked for the Menyanthes, detected it across 
the wide pool, and, on examination of the florets, decided 
that it had been in flower five days. He drew out of his 
breast-pocket his diary, and read the names of all the 
plants that should bloom on this day, whereof he kept 
account as a banker when his notes fall due. The Cyp- 
ripedium not due till to-morrow. He thought that, if 
waked up from a trance, in this swamp, he could tell by 
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the plants what time of the year it was within two days. 
The red-start was flying about, and presently the fine 
grosbeaks, whose brilliant scarlet ‘^makes the rash gazer 
wipe his eye,” and whose fine clear note Thoreau com¬ 
pared to that of a tanager which has got rid of its hoarse¬ 
ness. Presently he heard a note which he called that of 
the night-warbler, a bird he had never identified, had 
been in search of twelve years, which always, when he 
saw it, was in the act of diving down into a tree or bush, 
and which it was vain to seek; the only bird which sings 
indifferently by night and by day. I told him he must be¬ 
ware of finding and booking it, lest life should have 
nothing more to show him. He said, ‘‘What you seek in 
vain for, half your life, one day you come full upon, all 
the family at dinner. You seek it like a dream, and as 
soon as you find it you become its prey.” 

ifis interest in the flower or the bird lay very deep in 
his mind, was connected with Nature,—and the meaning 
of Nature was never attempted to be defined by him. 
He would not offer a memoir of his observations to the 
Natural History Society. “Why should I? To detach the 
description from its connections in my mind would make 
it no longer true or valuable to me: and they do not wish 
what belongs to it.” His power of observation seemed to 
indicate additional senses. He saw as with microscope, 
heard as with ear-trumpet, and his memory was a photo¬ 
graphic register of all he saw and heard. And yet none 
knew better than he that it is not the fact that imports, 
but the impression or effect of the fact on your mind. 
Every fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of the order 
and beauty of the whole. 

His determination on Natural History was organic. He 
confessed that he sometimes felt like a hound or a pan¬ 
ther, and, if born among Indians, would have been a fell 
hunter. But, restrained by his Massachusetts culture, he 
played out the game in this mild form of botany and 
ichthyology. His intimacy with animals suggested what 
Thomas Fuller records of Butler the apiologist, that 
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'‘either he had told the bees things or the bees had told 
him.” Snakes coiled round his legs; the fishes swam into 
his hand, and he took them out of the water; he pulled 
the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail, and took the 
foxes under his protection from the hunters. Our natural¬ 
ist had perfect magnanimity; he had no secrets: he would 
carry you to the heron's haunt, or even to his most prized 
botanical swamp,~possibly knowing that you could 
never find it again, yet willing to take his risks. 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professor s 
chair; no academy made him its corresponding secretary, 
its discoverer or even its member. Perhaps these learned 
bodies feared the satire of his presence. Yet so much 
knowledge of Nature's secret and genius few others pos¬ 
sessed; none in a more large and religious synthesis. For 
not a particle of respect had he to the opinions of any 
man or body of men, but homage solely to the truth itself; 
and as he discovered everywhere among doctors some 
leaning of courtesy, it discredited them. He grew to be 
revered and admired by his townsmen, who had at first 
known him only as an oddity. The farmers who employed 
him as a surveyor soon discovered his rare accuracy and 
skill, his knowledge of their lands, of trees, of birds, of 
Indian remains and the like, which enabled him to tell 
every farmer more than he knew before of his own farm; 
so that he began to feel a little as if Mr. Thoreau had bet¬ 
ter rights in his land than he. They felt, too, the superi¬ 
ority of character which addressed all men with a native 
authority. 

Indian relics abound in Concord,—arrow-heads, stone 
chisels, pestles and fragments of pottery; and on the 
river-bank, large heaps of clam-shells and ashes mark 
spots which the savages frequented. These, and every 
circumstance touching the Indian, were important in his 
eyes. His visits to Maine were chiefly for love of the 
Indian. He had the satisfaction of seeing the manufacture 
of the bark canoe, as well as of trying his hand in its 
management on the rapids. He was inquisitive about the 
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making of the stone arrow-head, and in his last days 
charged a youth setting out for the Rocky Mountains to 
find an Indian who could tell him that: “It was well 
worth a visit to California to learn it/' Occasionally, a 
small party of Penobscot Indians would visit Concord, 
and pitch their tents for a few weeks in summer on the 
riverbank. He failed not to make acquaintance with the 
best of them; though he well knew that asking questions 
of Indians is like catechizing beavers and rabbits. In liis 
last visit to Maine he had great satisfaction from Joseph 
Polis, an intelligent Indian of Oldtown, who was his guide 
for some weeks. 

He was equally interested in every natural faet. The 
depth of his perception found likeness of law throughout 
Nature, and I know not any genius who so swiftly in¬ 
ferred universal law from the single fact. He was no 
pedant of a department. His eye was open to beauty, and 
his ear to music. He found these, not in rare conditions, 
but wheresoever he went. He thought the best of music 
was in single strains; and he found poetic suggestion in 
the humming of the telegraph-wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good; he no doubt wanted 
a lyric facility and technical skill, but he had the source 
of poetry in his spiritual perception. He was a good 
reader and critic, and his judgment on poetry was to the 
ground of it. He could not be deceived as to the presence 
or absence of the poetic element in any composition, and 
his thirst for this made him negligent and perhaps scorn¬ 
ful of superficial graces. He would pass bv many delicate 
rhythms, but he would have detected every live stanza 
or line in a volume and knew very well where to find an 
equal poetic charm in prose. He was so enamoured of the 
spiritual beauty that he held all actual written poems in 
very light esteem in the comparison. He admired .Eschy- 
lus and Pindar; but when some one was commending 
them, he said that /Eschyhis and the Greeks, in describ¬ 
ing Apollo and Orpheus, had given no song, or no good 
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one, “They ought not to have moved trees, but to have 
chanted to the gods such a hymn as would have sung 
all their old ideas out of their heads, and new ones in.” 
His own verses are often rude and defective. The gold 
does not yet run pure, is drossy and crude. The thyme 
and marjoram are not yet honey. But if he want lyric 
fineness and technical merits, if he have not the poetic 
temperament, he never lacks the causal thought, showing 
that his genius was better than his talent. He knew the 
worth of the Imagination for the uplifting and consola¬ 
tion of human life, and liked to throw every thought into 
a symbol. The fact you tell is of no value, but only the 
impression. For this reason his presence was poetic, al¬ 
ways piqued the curiosity to know more deeply the 
secrets of his mind. He had many reserves, an unwilling¬ 
ness to exhibit to profane eyes what was still sacred in 
his own, and knew well how to throw a poetic veil over 
his experience. All readers of Walden will remember his 
mythical record of his disappointments:— 

“I long ago lost a hound, a hay horse and a ttirtle-dove, and 
am still on their trail. Many are the travellers I have spoken 
concerning them, describing their tracks, and what calls they 
answered to. I have met one or two who have heard the 
hound, and the tramp of the horse, and e\en seen the dove 
disappear behind a cloud; and they seemed as anxious to 
reco\ er them as if they had lost them themselves.” 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I confide that 
if at any time I do not understand the expression, it is yet 
just. Such was the wealth of his truth that it was not worth 
his while to use words in vain. His poem entitled "Sym¬ 
pathy” reveals the tenderness under that triple steel of 
stoicism, and the intellectual subtility it could animate. 
His classic poem on “Smoke” suggests Simonides, but is 
better than any poem of Simonides. His biography is in 
his verses. His habitual thought makes all his poetry a 
hymn to the Cause of causes, the Spirit which vivifies 
and controls his own;— 
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“I hearing get, who had but ears. 

And sight, who had but eyes before; 

I moments live, who lived but years, 

And truth discern, who knew but learning’s lore.” 

And still more in these religious lines:— 

''Now chiefly is my natal hour, 

And only now my prime of life; 

I will not doubt the love untold, 

Which not my worth nor want have bought, 

Which wooed me young, and wooes me old. 

And to this evening hath me brought.” 

Whilst he used in his writings a certain petulance of 
remark in reference to churches or churchmen, he 
was a person of a rare, tender and absolute religion, a 
person incapable of any profanation, by act or by 
thought. Of course, the same isolation which belonged 
to his original thinking and living detached him from 
the social religious forms. This is neither to be censured 
nor regretted. Aristotle long ago explained it, when he 
said, '‘One who surpasses his fellow citizens in virtue is 
no longer a part of the city. Their law is not for him, since 
he is a law to himself.” 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might fortify the con¬ 
victions of prophets in the ethical laws by his holy living. 
It was an affirmative experience which refused to be set 
aside, A truth-speaker he, capable of the most deep and 
strict conversation; a physician to the wounds of any 
soul; a friend, knowing not only the secret of friendship, 
but almost worshipped by those few persons who resorted 
to him as their confessor and prophet, and knew the deep 
value of his mind and great heart. He thought that with¬ 
out religion or devotion of some kind nothing great was 
ever accomplished: and he thought that the bigoted sec¬ 
tarian had better bear this in mind. 

His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into extremes. 
It was easy to trace to the inexorable demand on all for 
exact truth that austerity which made this willing hermit 
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more solitary even than he wished. Himself of a perfect 
probity, he required not less of others. He had a disgust 
at crime, and no worldly success would cover it. He 
detected paltering as readily in dignified and prosperous 
persons as in beggars, and with equal scorn. Such dan¬ 
gerous frankness was in his dealing that his admirers 
called him ‘'that terrible Thoreau,” as if he spoke when 
silent, and was still present when he had departed. I 
think the severity of his ideal interfered to deprive him 
of a healthy sufficiency of human society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the reverse of their 
appearance inclined him to put every statement in a para¬ 
dox. A certain habit of antagonism defaced his earlier 
writings,—a trick of rhetoric not quite outgrown in his 
later, of substituting for the obvious word and thought 
its diametrical opposite. He praised wild mountains and 
winter forests for their domestic air, in snow and ice he 
would find sultriness, and commended the wilderness for 
resembling Rome and Paris. ‘Tt was so dry, that you 
might call it wet.” 

The tendency to magnify the moment, to read all the 
laws of Nature in the one object or one combination under 
your eye, is of course comic to those who do not share 
the philosopher’s perception of identity. To him there 
was no such thing as size. The pond was a small ocean; 
the Atlantic, a large Walden Pond. He referred every 
minute fact to cosmical laws. Though he meant to be 
just, he seemed haunted by a certain chronic assump¬ 
tion that the science of the day pretended completeness, 
and he had just found out that the savants had neglected 
to discriminate a particular botanical variety, had failed 
to describe the seeds or count the sepals. “That is to say,” 
we replied, “the blockheads were not born in Concord; 
but who said they were? It was their unspeakable mis¬ 
fortune to be bom in London, or Paris, or Rome; but, poor 
fellows, they did what they could, considering that they 
never saw Bateman’s Pond, or Nine-Acre Corner, or 
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Becky Stow’s Swamp; besides, wliat were you sent into 
the world for, but to add tliis observation?’’ 

Had his genius been only contemplative, he had been 
fitted to his life, but with his energy and practical ability 
he seemed born for great enterprise and for command; 
and I so much regret the loss of his rare powers of action, 
that I cannot help counting it a fault in him that he had 
no ambition. Wanting this, instead of engineering for all 
America, he was the captain of a huckleberry-party. 
Pounding beans is good to the end of pounding empires 
one of these days; but if, at the end of years, it is still only 
beans! 

But these foibles, real or apparent, were fast vanishing 
in the incessant growth of a spirit so robust and wise, 
and which effac'ed its defeats with new triumphs. His 
study of Nature was a perpetual ornament to him, and 
inspired his friemds with curiosity to see the world 
through his e^'es, and to hear his adventures. They pos¬ 
sessed e'very kind of interest. 

He had many elegancies of his own, whilst he scoffed 
at conventional elegance. Thus, he could not bear to hear 
the sound of his own steps, the grit of gravel; and there¬ 
fore never willingly walked in the road, but in the grass, 
on mountains and in woods. His senses were acute, and 
he remarked that bv night every dwelling-house gives 
out bad air, like a slaughter-house. He liked the pure 
fragrance of melilot. He honored certain plants with 
special regard, and, over all, the pond-lily,—then, the 
gentian, and the Mikania scandens, and ‘‘life-everlast¬ 
ing,” and a bass-tree which he visited every year when it 
bloomed, in the middle of July. He thought the scent a 
more oracular inquisition than the sight,—more oracular 
and trustworthy. The scent, of course, reveals what is 
concealed from the other senses. By it he detected earthi¬ 
ness. He delighted in echoes, and said they were almost 
the only kind of kindred voices that he heard. He loved 
Nature so well, was so happy in her solitude, that he be¬ 
came very jealous of cities and the sad work which their 
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refinements and artifices made with man and his dwell¬ 
ing. The axe was always destroying his forest. "‘Thank 
God," he said, “they cannot cut down the clouds!" “All 
kinds of figures are drawn on the blue ground with this 
fibrous while paint." 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from his unpublished 
manuscripts, not only as records of his thought and feel¬ 
ing, but for their power of description and literary excel¬ 
lence:— 

“Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk." 

“The chub is a soft fish, and tastes like boiled brown 
paper salted." 

“The youth gets together his materials to build a bridge 
to the moon, or, perchance, a palace or temple on the 
earth, and, at length the middle-aged man concludes to 
build a wood-shed with them." 

“The locust z-ing." 

“DeviFs-needles zigzagging along the Nut-Meadow 
brook.” 

“Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound to the 
healthy ear.” 

“I put on some hemlock-boughs, and the rich salt 
crackling of their leaves was like mustard to the ear, the 
crackling of uncountable regiments. Dead trees love the 
fire.” 

“The bluebird carries the sky on his back.” 

“The tanager flies through the green foliage as if it 
would ignite the leaves." 

“If I wish for a horse-hair for my compass-sight I must 
go to the stable; but the hair-bird, with her sharp eyes, 
goes to the road.” 

“Immortal water, alive even to the superficies.” 

“Fire is the most tolerable third party.” 

“Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to show what she 
could do in that line." 

“No tree has so fair a bole and so handsome an instep 
as the beech.” 
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''How did these beautiful rainbow-tints get into the 
shell of the fresh-water clam, buried in the mud at the 
bottom of our dark river?’’ 

"Hard are the times when the infant’s shoes are second- 
foot.” 

"We are strictly confined to our men to whom we give 
hberty.” 

"Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. Atheism may 
comparatively be popular with God himself.” 

"Of what significance the things you can forget? A 
little thought is sexton to all the world.” 

"How can we expect a harvest of thought who have 
not had a seed-time of character?” 

"Only he can be trusted with gifts who can present a 
face of bronze to expectations.” 

“I ask to be melted. You can only ask of the metals that 
they be tender to the fire that melts them. To nought 
else can they be tender.” 

There is a flower known to botanists, one of the same 
genus with our summer plant called "Life-Everlasting,” a 
GnaphaJwTii like that, which grows on the most inacces¬ 
sible cliffs of the Tyrolese mountains, where the chamois 
dare hardly venture, and which the hunter, tempted by 
its beauty, and by his love (for it is immensely valued by 
the Swiss maidens), cHmbs the cliffs to gather, and is 
sometimes found dead at the foot, with the flower in his 
hand. It is called by botanists the Gnaphalium leontopo- 
dium, but by the Swiss Edelweisse, which signifies Nohle 
Purity. Thoreau seemed to me living in the hope to 
gather this plant, which belonged to him of right. The 
scale on which his studies proceeded was so large as to 
require longevity, and we were the less prepared for 
his sudden disappearance. The country knows not yet, 
or in the least part, how great a son it has lost. It seems 
an injury that he should leave in the midst his broken task 
which none else can finish, a kind of indignity to so noble 
a soul that he should depart out of Nature before yet he 
has been really shown to his peers for what he is. But 
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he, at least, is content. His soul was made h)r the noblest 
society; he had in a short life exhausted the capabilities 
of this world; wherever there is knowledge, wherever 
there is virtue, wherever there is beauty, he will find a 
home. 


Henry David Thoreau 


I WENT TO THE WOODS 

I WENT TO THE WOODS becaiisc I wished to live delib¬ 
erately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if 
I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I 
came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not wish 
to live what was not life, living is so dear; nor did I wish 
to practise resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I 
wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, 
to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all 
that was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to 
drive life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, 
and, if it proved to be mean, why then to get the whole 
and genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to 
the world; or if it were sublime, to know it by experience, 
and be able to give a true account of it in my next excur¬ 
sion. For most men, it appears to me, are in a strange 
uncertainty about it, whether it is of the devil or of God, 
and have somewhat hastily concluded that it is the chief 
end of man here to ‘glorify God and enjoy him forever.’ 

Still we live meanly, like ants; though the fable tells 
us that we were long ago changed into men; like pygmies 
we fight with cranes; it is error upon error, and clout upon 
clout, and our best virtue has for its occasion a superfluous 
and evitable wretchedness. Our life is frittered away by 
4t»tail. An honest man has hardly need to count more than 
liis ten fingers, or in extreme cases he may add his ten 
toes, and lump the rest. Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! 
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I say, let your affairs be as two or thiee, and not a hun¬ 
dred or a thousand; instead of a million count half a 
dozen, and keep your accounts on your thumb-nail. In the 
midst of this chopping sea of civilized life, such are the 
clouds and storms and quicksands and thousand-and-one 
items to be allowed for, that a man has to live, if he would 
not founder and go to the bottom and not make his port at 
all, by dead reckoning, and he must be a great calculator 
indeed who succeeds. Simplify, simplify. Instead of three 
meals a day, if it be necessary eat but one; instead of a 
hundred dishes, five; and reduce other things in propor¬ 
tion. Our life is like a German Confederacy, made up of 
petty states, with its boundary forever fluctuating, so that 
even a German cannot tell you how it is bounded at any 
moment. The nation itself, with all its so-called internal 
improvements, which, by the w'ay, are all external and 
superficial, is just such an unwieldy and overgrown estab¬ 
lishment, cluttered with furnituni and tripped up by its 
own traps, ruined by luxury and heedless expense, by 
want of calculation and a worthy aim, as the million 
households in the land; and the only cure for it, as for 
them, is in a rigid economy, a stern and more than Spar¬ 
tan simplicity of life and elevation of purpose. It lives too 
fast. Men think that it is essential that the Nation have 
commerce, and export ice, and talk through a telegraph, 
and ride thirty miles an hour, without a doubt, whether 
they do or not; but whether we should live like baboons 
or like men, is a little uncertain. If we do not get out 
sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days and nights to 
the work, but go to tinkering upon our lives to improve 
them, who wall build railroads? And if railroads are not 
built, how shall we get to heaven in season? But if we stay 
at home and mind our business, who will want railroads? 
We do not ride on the railroad; it rides upon us. Did you 
ever think what those sleepers are that underlie the rail¬ 
road? Each one is a man, an Irishman, or a Yankee man. 
The rails are laid on them, and they are covered with 
sand, and the cars run smoothly over them. They are 
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sound sleepers, I assure you. And every few years a new 
lot is laid down and run over; so that, if some have the 
pleasure of riding on a rail, others have the misfortune to 
be ridden upon. And when they run over a man that is 
walking in his sleep, a supernumerary sleeper in the 
wrong position, and wake him up, they suddenly stop 
the cars, and make a hue and cry about it, as if this were 
an exception. I am glad to know that it takes a gang of 
men for every five miles to keep the sleepers down and 
level in their beds as it is, for this is a sign that they may 
sometime get up again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and waste of life? 
We are determined to be starved before we are hungry. 
Men say that a stitch in time saves nine, and so they take 
a thousand stitches to-day to save nine to-morrow. As for 
work, we haven’t any of any consequence. We have the 
Saint Vitus’ dance, and cannot possibly keep our heads 
still. If I should only give a few pulls at the parish bell- 
rope, as for a fire, that is, without setting the bell, there is 
hardly a man on his farm in the outskirts of Concord, not¬ 
withstanding that press of engagements which was his 
excuse so many times this morning, nor a boy, nor a 
woman, I might almost say, but would forsake all and 
follow that sound, not mainly to save property from the 
flames, but, if we will confess the truth, much more to see 
it burn, since burn it must, and we, be it known, did not 
set it on fire—or to see it put out, and have a hand in it, 
if that is done as handsomely; yes, even if it were the 
parish church itself. Hardly a man takes a half-hour’s nap 
after dinner, but when he wakes he holds up his head and 
asks, ‘What’s the news?’ as if the rest of mankind had 
stood his sentinels. Some give directions to be waked 
every half-hour, doubtless for no other purpose; and then, 
to pay for it, they tell what they have dreamed. After a 
night’s sleep the news is as indispensable as tlie breakfast. 
‘Pray tell me anything new that has happened to a man 
anywhere on this globe’—and he reads it over his coffee 
and rolls, that a man has had his eyes gouged out this 
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morning on the Wachito River; never dreaming the while 
that he lives in the dark iinfathomed mammoth cave of 
this world, and has but the rudiment of an eye himself. 

For my part, I could easily do without the post-office. 
I think that there are very few important communications 
made through it. To speak critically, I never received 
more than one or two letters in my life—I wrote this some 
years ago—that were worth the postage. The penny-post 
is, commonly, an institution through which you seriously 
offer a man that penny for his thoughts which is so often 
safely offered in jest. And I am sure that I never read any 
memorable news in a newspaper. If we read of one man 
robbed, or murdered, or killed by accident, or one house 
burned, or one vessel wrecked, or one steamboat blown 
up, or one cow run over on the Western Railroad, or one 
mad dog killed, or one lot of grasshoppers in the winter 
—we never need read of another. One is enough. If you 
arc acquainted with the principle, what do you care for a 
myriad instances and applications? To a philosopher all 
news, as it is called, is gossip, and they who edit and read 
it are old women over their tea. Yet not a few are greedy 
after this gossip. There was such a rush, as I hear, the 
other day at one of the offices to learn the foreign news 
by the last arrival, that several large squares of plate glass 
belonging to the establishment were broken by the pres¬ 
sure-news which I seriously think a ready wit might 
write a twelvemonth, or twelve years, beforehand with 
sufficient accuracy. As for Spain, for instance, if you 
know how to throw in Don Carlos and the Infanta, and 
Don Pedro and Seville and Granada, from time to time in 
the right proportions—they may have changed the names 
a little since I saw the papers—and serve up a bull-fight 
when other entertainments fail, it will be true to the let¬ 
ter, and give us as good an idea of the exact state or ruin 
of things in Spain as the most succinct and lucid reports 
under this head in the newspapers: and as for England, 
almost the last significant scrap of news from that quarter 
was tlie revolution of 1649; and if you have learned the 
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history of her crops for an average year, you never need 
attend to that thing again, unless your speculations are of 
a merely pecuniary character. If one may judge who 
rarely looks into the newspapers, nothing new does ever 
happen in foreign parts, a French revolution not ex¬ 
cepted. 

What news! how much more important to know what 
that is which w^as never old! ‘Kieou-he-yu (great digni¬ 
tary of the state of Wei) sent a man to Khoung-tseu to 
know his news. Khoung-tseu caused the messenger to be 
seated near him, and questioned him in these terms: 
What is your master doing? The messenger answered 
with respect: My master desires to diminish the number 
of his faults, but he cannot come to the end of them. The 
messenger being gone, the philosopher remarked: What 
a worthy messenger! What a worthy messenger!" The 
preacher, instead of vexing the ears of drowsy farmers on 
their day of rest at the end of the week—for Sunday is the 
fit conclusion of an ill-spent week, and not the fresh and 
brave beginning of a new one—with this one other drag¬ 
gle-tail of a sermon, should shout with thundering voice, 
‘Pause! Avast! Why so seeming fast, but deadly slow?" 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for soundest truths, 
while reality is fabulous. If men would steadily observe 
realities only, and not allow themselves to be deluded, 
life, to compare it with such things as we know, would be 
like a fairy tale and the Arabian Nights" Entertainments. 
If we respected only what is inevitable and has a right to 
be, music and poetry would resound along the streets. 
When we are unhurried and wise, we perceive that only 
great and worthy things have any permanent and abso¬ 
lute existence, that petty fears and petty pleasures are but 
the shadow of the reality. This is always exhilarating and 
sublime. By closing the eyes and slumbering, and con¬ 
senting to be deceived by shows, men establish and con¬ 
firm their daily life of routine and habit everywhere, 
which still is built on purely illusory foundations. Chil¬ 
dren, who play life, discern its true law and relations more 
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clearly than men, who fail to live it worthily, but who 
think that they are wiser by experience, that is, by fail¬ 
ure. I have read in a Hindoo book, that ‘there was a 
king’s son, who, being expelled in infancy from his native 
city, was brought up by a forester, and, growing up to 
maturity in that state, imagined himself to belong to the 
barbarous race with which he lived. One of his father’s 
ministers having discovered him, revealed to him what he 
was, and the misconception of his character was removed, 
and he knew himself to be a prince. So soul,’ continues 
the Hindoo philosopher, ‘from the circumstances in 
which it is placed, mistakes its own character, until the 
truth is revealed to it by some holy teacher, and then it 
knows itscdf to be Brahmef I perceive that we inhabitants 
of New England live this mean life that we do because 
our vision does not penetrate the surface of things. We 
think that that is which appears to be. If a man should 
walk through this town and see only the reality, where, 
think you, would the ‘Mill-dam’ go to? If he should give 
us an account of the realities he beheld there, we should 
not recognize the place in his description. Look at a meet¬ 
ing-house, or a court-house, or a jail, or a shop, or a 
dwelling-house, and say what that thing really is before 
a true gaze, and they would all go to pieces in your ac¬ 
count of them. Men esteem truth remote, in the outskirts 
of the system, behind the farthest star, before Adam and 
after the last man. In eternity there is indeed something 
true and sublime. But all these times and places and 
occasions are now and here. God himself culminates in 
the present moment, and will never be more divine in 
the lapse of all the ages. And we are enabled to appre¬ 
hend at all what is sublime and noble only by the 
perpetual instilling and drenching of the reality that sur¬ 
rounds us. The universe constantly and obediently an¬ 
swers to our conceptions; whether we travel fast or slow, 
the track is laid for us. Let us spend our lives in conceiv¬ 
ing then. The poet or the artist never yet had so fair and 
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noble a design but some of his posterity at least could 
accomplish it. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and not 
be thrown off the track by every nutshell and mosquito’s 
wing that falls on the rails. Let us rise early and fast, or 
break fast, gently and without perturbation; let company 
come and let company go, let the bells ring and the chil¬ 
dren cry—determined to make a day of it. Why should 
we knock under and go with the stream? Let us not be 
upset and overwhelmed in that terrible rapid and whirl¬ 
pool called a dinner, situated in the meridian shallows. 
Weather this danger and you are safe, for the rest of the 
way in down hill. With unrelaxed nerves, with morning 
vigor, sail by it, looking another way, tied to the mast 
like Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it whistle till it is 
hoarse for its pains. If the bell rings, why should we run? 
We will consider what kind of music they are like. Let 
us settle ourselves, and work and wedge our feet down¬ 
ward through the mud and slush of opinion, and preju¬ 
dice, and tradition, and delusion, and appearance, that 
alluvion which covers the globe, through Paris and Lon¬ 
don, through New York and Boston and Concord, 
through Church and State, through poetry and philoso¬ 
phy and religion, till we come to a hard bottom and 
rocks in place, which we can call reality, and say. This 
is, and no mistake; and then begin, having a point cTap- 
pui, below freshet and frost and lire, a place where you 
might found a wall or a state, or set a lamp-post safely, or 
perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer, but a Realorneter, that 
future ages might know how deep a freshet of shams and 
appearances had gathered from time to time. If you 
stand right fronting and face to face to a fact, you will see 
the sun glimmer on both its surfaces, as if it were a cim- 
eter, and feel its sweet edge dividing you through the 
heart and marrow, and so you will happily conclude your 
mortal career. Be it life or death, we crave only reality. 
If we are really dying, let us hear the rattle in our throats 
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and feel cold in the extremities; if we are alive, let us go 
about our business. 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink at it; 
but while I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how 
shallow it is. Its thin current slides away, but eternity re¬ 
mains. I would drink deeper; fish in the sky, whose bot¬ 
tom is pebbly with stars. I cannot count one. I know not 
the first letter of the alphabet. I have always been regret¬ 
ting that I was not as wise as the day I was born. The 
intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and rifts its way into the 
secret of things. I do not wish to be any more busy with 
my hands than is necessary. My head is hands and feet. 
I feel all my best faculties concentrated in it. My instinct 
tells me that my head is an organ for burrowing, as some 
creatures use their snout and fore paws, and with it I 
would mine and burrow my way through these hills. I 
think that the richest vein is somewhere hereabouts; so 
by tlie divining-rod and thin rising vapors I judge; and 
here I will begin to mine. 


TO LIVE COLLECTIVELY 

In this country, the village should in some respects 
take the place of the nobleman of Europe. It should be 
the patron of the fine arts. It is rich enough. It wants only 
the magnanimity and refinement. It can spend money 
enough on such things as farmers and traders value, but 
it is thought Utopian to propose spending money for 
things which more intelligent men know to be of far more 
worth. This town has spent seventeen thousand dollars 
on a townhouse, thank fortune or politics, but probably 
it will not spend so much on living wit, the true meat to 
put into that shell, in a hundred years. The one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars annually subscribed for a Lyceum 
in the winter is better spent than any other equal sum 
raised in the town. If we live in the nineteenth century, 
why should we not enjoy the advantages which the nine- 
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teenth century offers? Why should our life be in any 
respect provincial? If we will read newspapers, why not 
skip the gossip of Boston and take the best newspaper in 
the world at onceP—not be sucking the pap of ‘'neutral 
family” papers, or browsing “Olive-Branelies” liere in 
New England. Let the reports of all the learned societies 
come to us, and we will see if they know anything. Why 
should we leave it to Harper & Brothers and Reckling & 
Co. to select our reading? As the nobleman of cultivated 
taste surrounds himself with whatever conduces to his 
culture—genius —learning—wit—books —paintings — statu¬ 
ary—music—philosophical instruments, and the like; so 
let the village do—not stop short at a pedagogue, a par¬ 
son, a sexton, a parish library, and three select men, be¬ 
cause our pilgrim forefathers got through a cold winter 
once on a bleak rock with these. To act collectively is 
according to the spirit of our institutions; and I am con¬ 
fident that, as our circumstances are more ffourishing, our 
means are greater than the nobleman’s. New England 
can hire all the wise men in the world to come and teach 
her, and board them round the while, and not be pro¬ 
vincial at all. That is the uncommon school we want. In¬ 
stead of noblemen, let us have noble villages of men. If 
it is necessary, omit one bridge over the river, go round a 
little there, and throw one arch at least over tlie darker 
gulf of ignorance which surrounds us. 


Francis Parkman 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE 

Montcalm had passed a troubled night. Through 
all the evening the cannon bellowed from the ships of 
Saunders, and the boats of the fleet hovered in the dusk 
off the Beauport shore, threatening every moment to 
land. Troops lined the intrenchments till day, while the 
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General walked the field that adjoined his headquarters 
till one in the morning, accompanied by the Chevalier 
Johnstone and Colonel Poulariez. Johnstone says that he 
was in great agitation, and took no rest all night. At day¬ 
break he heard the sound of cannon above the town. It 
was the battery at Samos firing on the English ships. He 
had sent an oflBcer to the quarters of Vaudreuil, which 
were much nearer Quebec, with orders to bring him 
word at once should anything unusual happen. But no 
word came, and about six o’clock he mounted and rode 
thither with Johnstone. As they advanced, the country 
behind the town opened more and more upon their sight; 
till at length, when opposite Vaudreuirs house, they saw 
across the St. Charles, some two miles away, the red 
ranks of British soldiers on the heights beyond. 

'‘This is a serious business,” Montcalm said; and sent 
off Johnstone at full gallop to bring up the troops from the 
centre and left of the camp. Those of the right were in 
motion already, doubtless by the Governor’s order. Vau¬ 
dreuil came out of the house. Montcalm stopped for a few 
words with him; then set spurs to his horse, and rode 
over the bridge of the St. Charles to the scene of danger. 
He rode with a fixed look, uttering not a word. 

The army followed him in such order as it might, 
crossed the iDridge in hot haste, passed under the northern 
rampart of Quebec, entered at the Palace Gate, and 
pressed on in headlong march along the quaint narrow 
streets of the warlike town; troops of Indians in scalp- 
locks and war-paint, a savage glitter in their deep-set 
eyes; bands of Canadians whose all was at stake,—faith, 
country, and home; the colony regulars; the battalions of 
Old France, a torrent of white uniforms and gleaming 
bayonets, La Sarre, Languedoc, Roussillon, Bearn,—vic¬ 
tors of Oswego, William Henry, and Ticonderoga. So 
they swept on, poured out upon the plain, some by the 
gate of St. Louis, and some by that of St, John, and hur¬ 
ried, breathless, to where the banners of Guienne still 
fluttered on the ridge. 
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Montcalm was amazed at what he saw. He had ex¬ 
pected a detachment, and he found an army. Full in 
sight before him stretched the lines of Wolfe; the close 
ranks of the English infantry, a silent wall of red, and 
the wild array of the Highlanders, with their waving 
tartans, and bagpipes screaming defiance. Vaudreuil had 
not come; but not the less was felt the evil of a divided 
authority and the jealousy of the rival chiefs. Montcalm 
waited long for the forces he had ordered to join him 
from the left wing of the army. He waited in vain. It is 
said that the Governor had detained them, lest the Eng¬ 
lish should attack the Beauport shore. Even if they did 
so, and succeeded, the French might defy them, could 
they but put Wolfe to rout on the Plains of Abraham. 
Neither did the garrison of Quebec come to the aid of 
Montcalm. He sent to Ramesay, its commander, for 
twenty-five field-pieces which were on the Palace bat¬ 
tery. Ramesay would give him only three, saying that 
he wanted them for his own defence. There were orders 
and counter-orders; misunderstanding, haste, delay, per¬ 
plexity. 

Montcalm and his chief oflBcers held a council of war. 
It is said that he and they alike were for immediate at¬ 
tack. His enemies declare that he was afraid lest Vau¬ 
dreuil should arrive and take command; but the Gov¬ 
ernor was not a man to assume responsibility at such a 
crisis. Others say that his impetuosity overcame his bet¬ 
ter judgment; and of this charge it is hard to acquit him. 
Bougainville was but a few miles distant, and some of his 
troops were much nearer; a messenger sent by way of 
Old Lorette could have reached him in an hour and a 
half at most, and a combined attack in front and rear 
might have concerted with him. If, moreover, Montcalm 
could have come to an understanding with Vaudreuil, his 
own force might have been strengthened by two or 
three thousand additional men from the town and the 
camp of Beauport; but he felt that there was no time to 
lose, for he imagined that Wolfe would soon be rein- 
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forced, which was impossible, and he believed that the 
English were fortifying themselves, which was no less 
an error. He has been blamed not only for fighting too 
soon, but for fighting at all. In this he could not choose. 
Fight he must, for Wolfe was now in a position to cut 
off all his supplies. His men were full of ardor, and he 
resolved to attack before their ardor cooled. He spoke a 
few words to them in his keen, vehement way. “1 re¬ 
member very well how he looked,” one of the Canadians, 
then a boy of eighteen, used to say in his old age; “he 
rode a black or dark bay horse along the front of our 
lines, brandishing his sword, as if to excite us to do our 
duty. He wore a coat with wide sleeves, which fell back 
as he raised his arm, and showed the white linen of the 
wristband.” 

The English waited the result with a composure which, 
if not quite real, was at least well feigned. The three 
field-pieces sent by Ramesay plied them with canister- 
shot, and fifteen hundred Canadians and Indians fusil¬ 
laded them in front and flank. Over all the plain, from 
behind bushes and knolls and the edge of cornfields, puffs 
of smoke sprang incessantly from the guns of these hid¬ 
den marksmen. Skirmishers were thrown out before the 
lines to hold them in check, and the soldiers were or¬ 
dered to lie on the grass to avoid the shot. The firing was 
liveliest on the English left, where bands of sharpshooters 
got under the edge of the declivity,' among thickets, and 
behind scattered houses, whence they killed and 
wounded a considerable number of Townshend’s men. 
The light infantry were called up from the rear. The 
houses were taken and retaken, and one or more of them 
was burned. 

Wolfe was everywhere. How cool he was, and why 
his followers loved him, is shown by an incident that 
happened in the course of the morning. One of his cap¬ 
tains was shot through the lungs; and on recovering con¬ 
sciousness he saw the General standing at his side. Wolfe 
pressed his hand, told him not to despair, praised his 
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services, promised him early promotion, and sent an aide- 
de-camp to Monckton to beg that officer to keep the 
promise if he himself should fall. 

It was towards ten o'clock when, from the high ground 
on the right of the line, Wolfe saw that the crisis was 
near. The French on the ridge had formed themselves 
into three bodies, regulars in the centre, regulars and 
Canadians on right and left. Two field-pieces which had 
been dragged up the heights at Anse du Foulon, fired 
on them with grape-shot, and the troops, rising from the 
ground, prepared to receive them. In a few moments 
more they were in motion. They came on rapidly, utter¬ 
ing loud shouts, and firing as soon as they were within 
range. Their ranks, ill ordered at the best, were further 
confused by a number of Canadians who had been mixed 
among the regulars, and who, after hastily firing, threw 
themselves on the ground to reload. The British advanced 
a few rods; then halted and stood still. When the French 
were within forty paces the word of command rang out, 
and a crash of musketry answered all along the line. The 
volley was delivered with remarkable precision. In the 
battalions of the centre, which had suffered least from 
the enemy’s bullets, the simultaneous explosion was aft¬ 
erwards said by French officers to have sounded like a 
cannon-shot. Another volley followed, and then a furi¬ 
ous clattering fire that lasted but a minute or two. When 
the smoke rose, a miserable sight was revealed: the 
ground cumbered with dead and wounded, the advanc¬ 
ing masses stopped short and turned into a frantic mob, 
shouting, cursing, gesticulating. The order was given to 
charge. Then over the field rose the British cheer, mixed 
with the fierce yell of the Highland slogan. Some of the 
corps pushed forward with the bayonet; some advanced 
firing. The clansmen drew their broadswords and dashed 
on, keen and swift as bloodhounds. At the English right, 
though the attacking column was broken to pieces, a fire 
was still kept up, chiefly, it seems, by sharpshooters from 
the bushes and cornfields, where they had lain for an 
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liour or more. Here Wolfe himself led the charge, at the 
head of the Loiiisbourg grenadiers. A shot sliattere'd his 
wiist. He wrapped his handkerchief about it and kept 
on. Another shot struck him, and he still advanced, when 
a third lodged in his breast. He staggered, and sat on tlie 
ground. Lieutenant Brown, of the grenadiers, one Hen¬ 
derson, a volunteer in the same company, and a private 
soldier, aided by an officer of artillery who ran to join 
them, carried him in their arms to the rear. He begged 
them to lay him do\\ n. They did so, and asked if he would 
have a surgeon. “There's no need,” he answered; “it's 
all over with me.” A moment after, one of them cried 
out: “They run; see how they run!” “Who run?” Wolfe 
demanded, like a man roused from sleep. “The enemy, 
sir. Egad, they give way everywhere!” “Co, one of you, 
to Colonel Burton,” returned the dying man; “tell him to 
march Webb’s regiment down to Charles River, to cut 
off their retreat from the bridge.” Then, turning on his 
side, he murmured, “Now, God be praised, I will die in 
peace!” and in a few moments his gallant soul had lied. 

Montcalm, still on horseback, was borne with the tide 
of fugitives towards the town. As he approached the 
walls a shot passed through his body. He kept his seat; 
two soldiers supported him, one on each side, and led his 
horse through the St. Louis Gate. On the open space 
within, among the excited crowd, were several women, 
drawn, no doubt, by eagerness to know the result of tlie 
fight. One of them recognized him, saw the streaming 
blood and shrieked, “O mon Dieu! mon Dien! le Marquis 
est tue!” “It’s nothing, it’s nothing,” replied the death- 
stricken man; “don’t be troubled for me, my good friends.” 
(“Ce n'est rien, ce n’est rien; ne vous affligez pas pour 
moi, mes bonnes amies.”) 
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THE CONQUERORS 
ENTER THE CAPITAL 

Everywhere the Conquerors beheld the evidence of 
a crowded and thriving population, exceeding all they 
had yet seen. The temples and principal buildings of the 
cities were covered with a hard white stucco, which glis¬ 
tened like enamel in the level beams of the morning. The 
margin of the great basin was more thickly gemmed, than 
that of Chaleo, with towns and hamlets. The water was 
darkened by swarms of canoes filled with Indians, who 
clambered up the sides of the causeway, and gazed with 
curious astonishment on the strangers. And here, also, 
they beheld those fairy islands of flowers, overshadowed 
occasionally by trees of considerable size, rising and fall¬ 
ing with the gentle undulation of the billows. At tlie dis¬ 
tance of half a league from the capital, they encountered 
a solid work or curtain of stone, which traversed the dike. 
It was twelve feet high, was strengthened by towers at 
the extremities, and in the center was a battlemented 
gateway, which opened a passage to the troops. It was 
called the Fort of Xoloc, and became memorable in after¬ 
times as the position occupied by Cortes in the famous 
siege of Mexico. 

Here they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs, 
who came out to announce the approach of Montezuma, 
and to welcome the Spaniards to his capital. They were 
dressed in the fanciful gala costume of the country, with 
the maxtlatl, or cotton sash, around their loins, and a 
broad mantle of the same material, or of the brilliant 
feather-embroidery, flowing gracefully down their shoul¬ 
ders. On their necks and arms they displayed collars and 
bracelets of turquoise mosaic, with which delicate plum¬ 
age was curiously mingled, while their ears, underlips, 
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and occasionally their noses, were garnished with pend¬ 
ants formed of precious stones, or crescents of fine gold. 
As each cacique made the usual formal salutation of the 
country separately to the general, the tedious ceremony 
delayed the march more than an hour. After this, the 
army experienced no further interruption till it reached 
a bridge near the gates of the city. It was built of wood, 
since replaced by one of stone, and was thrown across 
an opening of the dike, which furnished an outlet to the 
waters, when agitated by the winds, or swollen by a sud¬ 
den influx in the rainy season. It was a drawbridge; and 
the Spaniards, as they crossed it, felt how truly they were 
committing themselves to the mercy of Montezuma, who, 
by thus cutting off their communications with the coun¬ 
try, might hold them prisoners in his capital. 

In the midst of these unpleasant reflections, they be¬ 
held the glittering retinue of the emperor emerging from 
the great street which led then, as it still does, through the 
heart of the city. Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, pre¬ 
ceded by three oflScers of state, bearing golden wands, 
they saw the royal palancpiin blazing with burnished 
gold. It was borne on the shoulders of nobles, and over it 
a canopy of gaudy feather-work, powdered with jewels, 
and fringed with silver, was supported by four attend¬ 
ants of the same rank. They were barefooted, and walked 
with a slow, measured pace, and with eyes bent on the 
ground. When the train had come within a convenient 
distance, it halted, and Montezuma, descending from his 
litter, came forward leaning on the arms of the lords of 
Tezcuco and Iztapalapan, his nephew and brother, both 
of whom, as we have seen, had already been made known 
to the Spaniards. As the monarch advanced under the 
canopy, the obsequious attendants strewed the ground 
with cotton tapestry, that his imperial feet might not be 
contaminated by the rude soil. His subjects of high and 
low degree, who lined the sides of the causeway, bent 
forward with their eyes fastened on the ground as he 
passed, and some of the humbler class prostrated them- 
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selves before him. Sueh was the homage paid to the 
Indian despot, showing that the slavish forms of oriental 
adulation were to be found among the rude inhabitants 
of the Western World. 

Montezuma wore the girdle and ample square cloak, 
tilmatli, of his nation. It was made of the finest cotton, 
with the embroidered ends gathered in a knot round his 
neck. His feet were defended by sandals having soles of 
gold, and the leathern thongs which bound them to his 
ankles were embossed with the same metal. Both the 
cloak and sandals were sprinkled with pearls and pre¬ 
cious stones, among which the emerald and the dial- 
cliivitl—a green stone of higher estimation than any other 
among the Aztecs—were conspicuous. On his head he 
wore no other ornament than a panache of plumes of the 
royal green which floated down his back, the badge of 
military, rather than of regal, rank. 

He was at this time about forty years of age. His person 
was tall and thin, but not ill-made. His hair, which was 
black and straight, was not very long; to wear it short was 
considered unbecoming persons of rank. His beard was 
thin; his complexion somewhat paler than is often found 
in his dusky, or rather copper-colored race. His features, 
though serious in their expression, did not wear the look 
of melancholy, indeed, of dejection, which characterizes 
his portrait, and which may well have settled on them 
at a later period. He moved with dignity, and his whole 
demeanor, tempered by an expression of benignity not 
to have been anticipated from the reports circulated of 
his character, was worthy of a great prince,—Such is the 
portrait left to us of the celebrated Indian emperor, in 
this his first interview with the white men. 

The army halted as he drew near. Cortes, dismounting, 
threw his reins to a page, and, supported by a few of the 
principal cavaliers, advanced to meet him. The interview 
must have been one of uncommon interest to both. In 
Montezuma, Cortes beheld the lord of the broad realms 
he had traversed, whose magnificence and power had 
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been the burden of every tongue. In the Spaniard, on the 
other hand, the Aztec prince saw the strange being whose 
history seemed to be so mysteriously connected with his 
own; the predicted one of his oracles; whose achieve¬ 
ments proclaimed him something more than human. But, 
whatever may have been the monarch’s feelings, he so 
far suppressed them as to receive his guest with princely 
courtesy, and to express his satisfaction at personally 
seeing him in his capital. Cortes responded by the most 
profound expressions of respect, while he made ample 
acknowledgments for the substantial proofs which the 
emperor had given the Spaniards of his munificence. He 
tlien hung round Montezuma's neck a sparkling chain of 
colored crystal, accompanying this with a movement as 
if to embrace him, when he was restrained by the two 
Aztec lords, shocked at the menaced profanation of the 
sacred person of their master. After the interchange of 
these civilities, Montezuma appointed his brother to con¬ 
duct the Spaniards to their residence in the capital, and 
again entering his litter was borne off timidst prostiate 
crowds in the same state in which he had come. The 
Spaniards quickly followed, and with colors flying and 
music playing soon made their entrance into the southern 
quarter of Tenochtitlan. 

Here, again, they found fresh cause for admiration in 
the grandeur of the city, and the superior style of its 
architecture. The dwellings of the poorer class were, in¬ 
deed, chiefly of reeds and mud. But the great avenue 
through which they were now inarching was lined with 
the houses of the noliles, who were encouraged by the 
emperor to make the capital their residence. They were 
built of a red porous stone drawn from quarries in the 
neighborhood, and, though they rarely rose to a second 
story, often covered a large space of ground. The flat 
roofs, azoteas, were protected by stone parapets, so that 
every house was a fortress. Sometimes these roofs re¬ 
sembled parterres of flowers, so thickly were they cov¬ 
ered with them, but more frequently these were culti- 
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vated in broad terraced gardens, laid out between the 
edifices. Occasionally a great square or market-place 
intervened, surrounded by its porticos of stone and 
stucco; or a pyramidal temple reared its colossal bulk, 
crowned with its tapering sanctuaries, and altars blazing 
with inextinguishable fires. The great street facing the 
southern causeway, unlike most others in the place, was 
wide, and extended some miles in nearly a straight line, 
as before noticed, through the center of the city. A spec¬ 
tator standing at one end of it, as his eye ranged along 
the deep vista of temples, terraces, and gardens, might 
clearly discern the other, with the blue mountains in the 
distance, which, in the transparent atmosphere of the 
tableland, seemed almost in contact with the buildings. 

But what most impres.sed the Spaniards was the 
throngs of people who swarmed through the streets and 
on the canals, filling every doorway and window, and 
clustering on the roofs of the buildings. “I well remember 
the spectacle,” exclaims Bernal Diaz; “it seems now, 
after so many years, as present to my mind, as if it were 
but yesterday.” But what must have been the sensations 
of the Aztecs themselves, as they looked on the porten¬ 
tous pageant! as they heard, now for the first time, the 
well-cemented pavement ring under the iron tramp of 
the horses,—the strange animals which fear had clothed 
in such supernatural terrors; as they gazed on the chil¬ 
dren of the East, revealing their celestial origin in their 
fair complexions; saw the bright falchions and bonnets of 
steel, a metal to them unknown, glancing like meteors in 
the sun, while sounds of unearthly music—at least, such 
as their rude instruments had never wakened—floated in 
the air! But every other emotion was lost in that of deadly 
hatred, when they beheld their detested enemy, the 
Tlascalan, stalking, in defiance, as it were, through their 
streets, and staring around with looks of ferocity and won¬ 
der, like some wild animal of the forest, who had strayed 
by chance from his native fastnesses into the haunts of 

civilization. from Conquest of Mexico 
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THE WHITENESS OF THE WHALE 

WiiAT THE WHITE WHALE WHS to Ahab, has been 
hinted; what, at times, he was to me, as yet remains un¬ 
said. 

Aside from those more obvious considerations touch¬ 
ing Moby Dick, which could not but occasionally awaken 
in any man’s soul some alarm, there was another thought, 
or rather vague, nameless horror concerning him, which 
at times by its intensity completely overpowered all the 
rest; and yet so mystical and well nigh ineffable was it, 
that I almost despair of putting it in a comprehensible 
form. It was the whiteness of the whale that above all 
things appalled me. But how can I hope to explain my¬ 
self here; and yet, in some dim, random way, explain 
myself I must, else all these chapters might be naught. 

Though in many natural objects, whiteness refiningly 
enhances beauty, as if imparting some special virtue of 
its own, as in marbles, japonicas, and pearls; and though 
various nations have in some way recognised a certain 
royal pre-eminence in this hue; even the barbaric, grand 
old khigs of Pegu placing the title '‘Lord of the White 
Elephants” above all their other magniloquent ascrip¬ 
tions of dominion; and the modern kings of Siam unfurl¬ 
ing the same snow-white quadruped in the royal stand¬ 
ard; and the Hanoverian flag bearing the one figure of a 
snow-white charger; and the great Austrian Empire, 
Caesarian, heir to overlording Rome, having for the im¬ 
perial color the same imperial hue; and though this pre¬ 
eminence in it applies to the human race itself, giving the 
white man ideal mastership over every dusky ti*ibe; and 
though, besides all this, wniteness has been even made 
significant of gladness, for among the Romans a white 
stone marked a joyful day; and though in other mortal 
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sympathies and symbolizings, this same hue is made the 
emblem of many touching, noble things—the innocence 
of brides, the benignity of age; though among the Red 
Men of America the giving of the white belt of wampum 
was the deepest pledge of honor; though in many climes, 
whiteness typifies the majesty of Justice in the ermine of 
the Judge, and contributes to the daily state of kings and 
queens drawn by milk-white steeds; though even in the 
higher mysteries of the most august religions it has been 
made the symbol of the divine spotlessness and power; 
by the Persian fire worshippers, the white forked flame 
being held the holiest on the altar; and in the Greek my¬ 
thologies, Great Jove himself being made incarnate in n 
snow-white bull; and though to the noble Iroquois^ the 
midwinter sacrifice of the sacred White Dog was by far 
the holiest festival of their theology, that spotless, faithful 
creature being held the purest envoy they could send to 
the Great Spirit with the annual tidings of their own 
fidelity; and though directly from the Latin word for 
white, all Christian priests derive the name of one part 
of their sacred vesture, the alb or tunic, worn beneath the 
cassock; and though among the holy pomps of the Romish 
faith, white is specially employed in the celebration of 
the Passion of our Lord; though in the Vision of St. John, 
white robes are given to the redeemed, and the four-and- 
twenty elders stand clothed in white before the great 
white throne, and the Holy One that sitteth there white 
like wool; yet for all these accumulated associations, with 
whatever is sweet, and honorable, and sublime, there yet 
lurks an elusive something in the innermost idea of this 
hue, which strikes more of panic to the soul than that 
redness which affrights in blood. 

This elusive quality it is, which causes the thought of 
whiteness, when divorced from more kindly associations, 
and coupled with any object terrible in itself, to heighten 
that terror to the furthest bounds. Witness the white bear 
of the poles, and the white shark of the tropics; what but 
their smooth, flaky whiteness makes them the transcend- 
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ent horrors they are? That ghastly whiteness it is which 
imparts such an abhorrent mildness, even more loath¬ 
some than terrific, to the dumb gloating of their aspect. 
So that not the fierce-fanged tiger in his heraldic coat 
can so stagger courage as the white-shrouded bear or 
shark."* 

Bethink thee of the albatross, whence come those 
clouds of spiritual wonderment and pale dread, in which 
that white phantom sails in all imaginations? Not Cole¬ 
ridge first threw that spell; but God's great, unflattering 
laureate. Nature.** 

* H ith refere?ire to tJie Polar bear, if may Possibly he vr^cd by kirn 
xvho leould join go still deeper into this matter, that it is not the lehite- 
ness, separately regarded, whtrh heightens the intolerable hideoiisness of 
that brute; for, analysed, that heightened hideousness, it might he said, 
only arises from the ctrrumstance, that the irresponsible feroriousness of 
the creature stands invested in the fleece of relestial innocence and lox>e; 
and heme, by bringing together two such ofipositr emotions in our 
minds, the Polar bear frightens us with so unnatural a contrast. But 
even assuming all this to be true; yet, were U not for the whiteness, you 
would not have that intensified terror. 

As for the xvhite shark, the white gliding ghastliness of repose in that 
creature, when beheld in his ordinary' moods, strangely tallies xvith che 
same quality in the Polar quadruped. This peculiarity is most xnxndly hit 
by the Trench in the name they bestoxv upon that fish. The Romish mass 
for the dead begins xvith ‘Tieqiiiem eternam" (eternal lest), xvhence 
Requiem denominating the mass itself, and any other funereal music. 
Now, in allusion to the xvhite, silent stillness of death in this shark and 
the mild deadltness of his habits, the Trench call him Requin, 

*• / remember the first albatross I ever saxv. It was during a prolonged 
gale, in waters hard upon the Antarctic seas' Trom my forenoon watch 
beloiv, 1 a.scended to the overclouded deck; and there, dashed upon the 
main hatches, 1 saw a regal, feathery thing of unspotted whiteness, and 
with a hooked, Roman bill sublime. At intervals, it arched forth its vast 
archangel wings, as if to embrace some holy ark. Wondrous fiuttcrings 
and throbbings shook it. Though bodily unharmed, it uttered cries, as 
.some king's ghost in supernatural distress. Through its inexpressible, 
strange eyes, rnethought I peeped to secrets xvhich took hold of God. As 
Abraham before the angels, I bowed myself; the white thing was so 
white, its wings so wide, and in those for ever exiled waters, I had lost 
the miserable warping memories of traditions and of towns. Long I gazed 
at that prodigy of plumage. I cannot tell, can only hint, the things th 
darted through me then. But at last I awoke; and turning, asked a sc 
what bird was this. A goney, he replied. Goney! I never had heard 
nam 0 before; is it conceivable that this glorious thing is utterly unkn 
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Most famous in our Western annals and Indian tradi¬ 
tions is that of the White Steed of the Prairies; a magnifi¬ 
cent milk-white charger, large-eyed, small-headed, bluff¬ 
chested, and with the dignity of a thousand monarchs in 
his lofty, overscorning carriage. He was the elected 
Xerxes of vast herds of wild horses, whose pastures in 
those days were only fenced by the Rocky Mountains and 
the Alleghanies. At their flaming head he westward 
trooped it like that chosen star which every evening leads 
on the hosts of light. The flashing cascade of his mane, 
the curving comet of his tail, invested him with housings 
more resplendent than gold and silver-beaters could have 
furnished him. A most imperial and archangelical appari¬ 
tion of that unfallen, western world, which to the eyes 
of the old trappers and hunters revived the glories of 
those primeval times when Adam walked majestic as a 
god, bluff-bowed and fearless as this mighty steed. 
Whether marching amid his aides and marshals in the 
van of countless cohorts that endlessly streamed it over 
the plains, like an Ohio; or whether with his circum¬ 
ambient subjects browsing all around at the horizon, the 
White Steed gallopingly reviewed them with warm nos- 


to men ashore! never! But some time after, I learned that goney was 
some seaman’s name for albatross. So that by no possibility could Cole¬ 
ridge’s wild Rhyme hax’e had aught to do with those mystical impressions 
which were mine, when I saw that bird upon our deck. For neither had 
I then read the Rhyme, nor knew the bird to be an albatross. Yet, in 
saying this, / do but indirectly burnish a little brighter the noble merit 
of the poem and the poet. 

I assert, then, that in the wondrous bodily whiteness of the bird 
chiefly lurks the secret of the spell; a truth the more evinced in this, that 
by a solecism of terms there are birds called grey albatrosses; and these 
I have frequently seen, but nex/er with sxxcli emotioxts as xvhen I beheld 
the Antarctic fowl. 

But how had the mystic thing been caught? Whisper it not, and I will 
tell; with a treacherous hook and line, as the fowl floated on the sea. 
At last the Captain made a postman of it; tying a lettered, leathern tally 

'•7id its neck, with the ship’s time and place; and then letting it 
be. But I doubt not, that leathern tally, meant for man, was taken 
n Heaven, when the white fowl flew to join the wing-folding, the 
king, and adoring cherubim! 
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trils reddening through his cool milkiness; in whatever 
aspect he presented himself, always to the bravest In¬ 
dians he was the object of trembling reverence and awe. 
Nor can it be questioned from what stands on legendary 
record of this noble horse, that it was his spiritual white¬ 
ness chiefly, which so clothed him with divineness; and 
that this divineness had that in it which, though com¬ 
manding worship, at the same time enforced a certain 
nameless terror. 

But there are other instances where this whiteness loses 
all that accessory and strange glory which invests it in the 
White Steed and Albatross. 

What is it that in the Albino man so peculiarly repels 
and often shocks the eye, as that sometimes he is loathed 
by his own kith and kin! It is that whiteness which invests 
him, a thing expressed by the name he bears. The Albino 
is as well made as other men--has no substantive deform¬ 
ity—and yet this mere aspect of all-pervading whiteness 
makes him more strangely hideous than the ugliest abor¬ 
tion. Why should this be so? 

Nor, in (piite other aspects, does Nature in her least 
palpable but not the less malicious agencies, fail to enlist 
among her forces this crowning attribute of the terrible. 
From its snowy aspect, the gauntleted ghost of the South¬ 
ern Seas has been denominated the White Squall. Nor, in 
some historic instances, has the^ art of human malice 
omitted so potent an auxiliary. How wildly it heightens 
the effect of that passage in Froissart, when, masked in 
the snowy symbol of their faction, the desperate White 
Hoods of Ghent murder their bailiff in the market-place! 

Nor, in some things, does the common, hereditary ex¬ 
perience of all mankind fail to bear witness to the super¬ 
naturalism of this hue. It cannot well be doubted, that the 
one visible quality in the aspect of the dead which most 
appals the gazer, is the marble pallor lingering there; as 
if indeed that pallor were as much like the badge of con¬ 
sternation in the other world, as of mortal trepidation here. 
And from that pallor of the dead, we borrow the expres- 
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sive hue of the shroud in which we wrap them. Nor even 
in our superstitions do we fail to tlirow the same snowy 
mantle round our phantoms; all ghosts rising in a milk- 
white fog—Yea, while these terrors seize us, let us add, 
that even the king of terrors, when personified by the 
evangelist, rides on his pallid horse. 

Tljerefore, in his other moods, symbolize whatever 
grand or gracious thing he will by whiteness, no man 
can deny that in its profoundest idealized significance it 
calls up a peculiar apparition to the soul. 

But though without dissent this point be fixed, how is 
mortal man to ac'count for it? To analyse it, would seem 
impossible. Can we, then, by the citation of some of those 
instances wherein this thing of whiteness—though for the 
time either wholly or in great part stripped of all direct 
associations calculated to impart to it aught fearful, but, 
nevertheless, is found to exert over us the same sorcery, 
however modified;—can we thus hope to light upon some 
chance clue to conduct us to the hidden cause we seek? 

Let us try. But in a matter like this, subtlety appeals to 
subtlety, and without imagination no man can follow 
another into these halls. And though, doubtless, some at 
least of the imaginative impressions about to be presented 
may have been shared by most men, yet few perhaps 
were entirely conscious of them at the time, and therefore 
may not be able to recall them now. 

Why to the man of untutored ideality, who happens 
to be but loosely acquainted with the peculiar character 
of the day, does the bare mention of Whitsuntide mar¬ 
shal in the fancy such long, dreary, speechless processions 
of slow-pacing pilgrims, downcast and hooded with new- 
fallen snow? Or, to the unread, unsophisticated Protestant 
of the Middle American States, why does the passing 
mention of a White Friar or a White Nun, evoke such an 
eyeless statue in the soul? 

Or what is there apart from the traditions of dungeoned 
warriors and kings (which will not wholly account for it) 
that makes the White Tower of London tell so much 
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more strongly on the imagination of an untravelled Amer¬ 
ican, than those other storied structures, its neighbors— 
the By ward Tower, or even the Bloody? And those sub- 
limer towers, the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
whence, in peculiar moods, comes that gigantic ghostli¬ 
ness over the soul at the bare mention of that name, 
while the thought of Virginia's Blue Ridge is full of a 
soft, dewy, distant dreaminess? Or why, irrespective of 
all latitudes and longitudes, does the name of the White 
Sea exert such a spectralness over the fancy, while that 
of the Yellow Sea lulls us with mortal thoughts of long 
lacquered mild afternoons on the waves, followed by the 
gaudiest and yet sleepiest of sunsets? Or, to choose a 
wholly unsubstantial instance, purely addressed to the 
fancy, why, in reading the old fairy tales of Central 
Europe, does “the tall pale man” of the Hartz forests, 
whose changeless pallor unrustlingly glides through the 
green of the groves—why is this phantom more terrible 
than all the whooping imps of the Blocksburg? 

Nor is it, altogether, the remembrance of her cathedral- 
toppling earthquakes; nor the stampedoes of her frantic 
seas; nor the tearlessness of arid skies that never rain; nor 
the sight of her wide field of leaning spires, wrenched 
cope-stones, and crosses all adroop (like canted yards of 
anchored fleets); and her suburban avenues of house- 
walls lying over upon each other, as a tossed pack of 
cards;—it is not these things alone which make tearless 
Lima, the strangest, saddest city thou can’st see. For 
Lima has taken the white veil; and there is a higher hor¬ 
ror in this whiteness of her woe. Old as Pizarro, this 
whiteness keeps her ruins for ever new; admits not the 
cheerful greenness of complete decay; spreads over her 
broken ramparts the rigid pallor of an apoplexy that fixes 
its own distortions. 

I know that, to the common apprehension, this phe¬ 
nomenon of whiteness is not confessed to be the prime 
agent in exaggerating the terror of objects otherwise ter¬ 
rible; nor to the unimaginative mind is there aught of 
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terror in those appearances whose awfulness to another 
mind almost solely consists in this one phenomenon, es¬ 
pecially when exhibited under any form at all approach¬ 
ing to muteness or universality. What I mean by these 
two statements may perhaps be respectively elucidated 
by the following examples. 

First: The mariner, when drawing nigh the coasts of 
foreign lands, if by night he hear the roar of breakers, 
starts to vigilance, and feels just enough of trepidation to 
sharpen all his faculties; but under precisely similar cir¬ 
cumstances, let him be called from his hammock to view 
his ship sailing through a midnight sea of milky whiteness 
—as if from encircling headlands shoals of combed white 
bears were swimming round him, then he feels a silent, 
superstitious dread; the shrouded phantom of the 
whitened waters is horrible to him as a real ghost; in vain 
the lead assures him he is still off soundings; heart and 
helm they both go down; he never rests till blue water is 
under him again. Yet where is the mariner who will tell 
thee, “Sir, it was not so much the fear of striking hidden 
rocks, as the fear of that hideous whiteness that so stirred 
me?” 

Second: To the native Indian of Peru, the continual 
sight of the snow-howdahed Andes conveys naught of 
dread, except, perhaps, in the mere fancying of the 
eternal frosted desolateness reigning at such vast alti¬ 
tudes, and the natural conceit of what a fearfulness it 
would be to lose oneself in such inhuman solitudes. Much 
the same is it with the backwoodsman of the West, who 
with comparative indifference views an unbounded 
prairie sheeted with driven snow, no shadow of tree or 
twig to break the fixed trance of whiteness. Not so the 
sailor, beholding the scenery of the Antarctic seas; where 
at times, by some infernal trick of legerdemain in the 
powers of frost and air, he, shivering and half ship¬ 
wrecked, instead of rainbows speaking hope and solace 
to his misery, views what seems a boundless church-yard 
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grinning upon him with its lean ice monuments and splin¬ 
tered crosses. 

But thou sayest, methinks this white-lead chapter about 
whiteness is but a white flag hung out from a craven 
soul; thou surrenderest to a hypo, Ishmael. 

Tell me, why this strong young colt, foaled in some 
peaceful valley of Vermont, far removed from all beasts 
of prey—why is it that upon the sunniest day, if you but 
shake a fresh buffalo robe behind him, so that he cannot 
even see it, but only smells its wild animal muskiness— 
why will he start, snort, and with bursting eyes paw the 
ground in phrensies of affright? There is no remembrance 
in him of any gorings of wild creatures in his green north¬ 
ern home, so that the strange muskiness he smells cannot 
recall to him anything associated with the experience of 
former perils; for what knows he, this New England colt, 
of the black bisons of distant Oregon? 

No: but here thou beholdest even in a dumb brute, the 
instinct of the knowledge of the demonism in the world. 
Though thousands of miles from Oregon, still when he 
smells that savage musk, the rending, goring bison herds 
are as present as to the deserted wild foal of the prairies, 
which this instant they may be trampling into dust. 

Thus, then, the muffled rollings of a milky sea; the 
bleak rustlings of the festooned frosts of mountains; the 
desolate shiftings of the windrowed snows of prairies; all 
these, to Ishmael, are as the shakipg of that bufiFalo robe 
to the frightened colt! 

Though neither knows where lie the nameless things of 
which the mystic sign gives forth such hints; yet with me, 
as with the colt, somewhere those things must exist. 
Though in many of its aspects this visible world seems 
formed in love, the invisible spheres were formed in 
fright. 

But not yet have we solved the incantation of this 
whiteness, and learned why it appeals with such power 
to the soul; and more strange and far more portentous- 
why, as we have seen, it is at once the most meaning 
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symbol of spiritual things, nay, the very veil of the Chris¬ 
tian’s Deity; and yet should be as it is, the intensifying 
agent in things the most appalling to mankind. 

Is it that by its indefiniteness it shadows forth the heart¬ 
less voids and immensities of the universe, and thus stabs 
us from behind with the thought of annihilation, when 
beholding the white depths of the milky way? Or is it, 
that as in essence whiteness is not so much a color as the 
visible absence of color, and at the same time the concrete 
of all colors; is it for these reasons that there is such a 
dumb blankness, full of meaning, in a wide landscape of 
snows—a colorless, all-color of atheism from which we 
shrink? And when we consider that other theory of the 
natural philosophers, that all other earthly hues—every 
stately or lovely emblazoning—the sweet tinges of sunset 
skies and woods; yea, and the gilded velvets of butter¬ 
flies, and the butterfly cheeks of young girls; all these are 
but subtile deceits, not actually inherent in substances, 
but only laid on from without; so that all deified Nature 
absolutely paints like the harlot, whose allurements cover 
nothing but the charnel-house within; and when we pro¬ 
ceed further, and consider that the mystical cosmetic 
which produces every one of her hues, the great principle 
of light, for ever remains white or colorless in itself, and 
if operating without medium upon matter, would touch 
all objects, even tulips and roses, with its own blank tinge 
—pondering all this, the palsied universe lies before us a 
leper; and like wilful travellers in Lapland, who refuse to 
wear colored and coloring glasses upon their eyes, so the 
wretched infidel gazes himself blind at the monumental 
white shroud that wraps all the prospect around him. 
And of all these things the Albino Whale was the symbol. 

from Moby Dick 
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It was a clear steel-blue day. The firmaments of air 
and sea were hardly separable in that all-pervading azure; 
only, the pensive air was tiansparently pure and soft, 
with a woman’s look, and the robust and man-like sea 
heaved with long, strong, lingering swells, as Samson's 
chest in his sleep. 

Hither, and thither, on high, glided the snow-white 
wings of small, unspeckled birds; these were the gentle 
thouglits of the feminine air; but to and fro in the deeps, 
far down in the bottomless blue, rushed mighty Levia¬ 
thans, sword-fish, and sharks; and these were the strong, 
troubled, murderous thinkings of the maseiiline sea. 

But though thus contrasting within, the contrast was 
only in shades and shadows without; those two seemed 
one; it was only the sex, as it were, that distinguished 
them. 


Aloft, like a royal czar and king, the sun seemed giving 
this gentle air to this bold and rolling sea; even as bride 
to groom. And at the girdling line of the horizon, a soft 
and tremulous motion—most seen here at the Equator- 
denoted the fond, throbbing trust, the loving alarms, with 
which the poor bride gave her bosom away. 

Tied up and twisted; gnarled and knotted with wrin¬ 
kles; haggardly firm and unyielding; his eyes glowing 
like coals, that still glow in the ashes of ruin; untottering 
Ahab stood forth in the clearness of the morn; lifting his 


splintered helmet of a brow to the fair girl's forehead of 
heaven. 


Oh, immortal infancy, and innocency of the azure! 
Invisible winged creatures that frolic all round us! Sweet 
childhood of air and sky! how oblivious were ye of old 
Ahab's close-coiled woe! But so have I seen little Miriam 


and Martha, laughing-eyed elves, heedlessly gambol 
around their old sire; sporting with the circle of singed 
locks which grew on the marge of that burnt-out crater 
of his brain. 
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Slowly crossing the deck from the scuttle, Ahab leaned 
over the side, and watched how his shadow in the water 
sank and sank to his gaze, the more and the more that he 
stiove to pierce the profundity. But the lovely aromas in 
that enchanted air did at last seem to dispel, for a mo¬ 
ment, the cankerous thing in his soul. That glad, happy 
air, that winsome sky, did at last stroke and caress him; 
the step-mother world, so long cruel—forbidding—now 
tlirew affectionate arms round his stubborn neck, and 
did seem to joyously sob over him, as if over one, that 
however wilful and erring, she could yet find it in her 
heart to save and to bless. From beneath his slouched hat 
Ahab dropped a tear into the sea; nor did all the Pacific 
contain such wealth as that one wee drop. 

Starbuck saw the old man; saw him, how he heavily 
leaned over the side; and he seemed to hear in his own 
true heart the measureless sobbing that stole out of the 
centre of the serenity around. Careful not to touch him, 
or be noticed by him, he yet drew near to him, and stood 
there. 

Ahab turned. 

“Starbuck!” 

“Sir.” 

“Oh, Starbuck! it is a mild, mild wind, and a mild 
looking sky. On such a day—very much such a sweetness 
as this—I struck my first whale—a boy-harpooner of eight¬ 
een! Forty—forty—forty years ago!—ago! Forty years of 
continual whaling! forty years of privation, and peril, 
and storm-time! forty years on the pitiless sea! for forty 
years has Ahab forsaken the peaceful land, for forty 
years to make war on the horrors of the deep! Aye and 
yes, Starbuck, out of those forty years I have not spent 
three ashore. When I think of this life I have led; the 
desolation of solitude it has been; the masoned, walled- 
town of a Captain’s exclusiveness, which admits but small 
entrance to any sympathy from the green country with¬ 
out—oh, weariness! heaviness! Guinea-coast slavery of 
solitary command!—when I think of all this; only half- 
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suspected, not so keenly known to me before—and how 
for forty years I have fed upon dry salted fare-fit em¬ 
blem of the dry nourishment of my soul!—when the poor¬ 
est landsman has had fresh fruit to his daily hand, and 
broken the world’s fresh bread to my mouldy crusts— 
away, whole oceans away, from that young girl-wife I 
wedded past fifty, and sailed for Cape Horn the next day, 
leaving but one dent in my marriage pillow—wife? wife? 
—rather a widow with her husband alive! Aye, I widowed 
that poor girl when I married her, Starbuck; and then, 
the madness, the frenzy, the boiling blood and the smok¬ 
ing brow, with which, for a thousand lowerings old Ahab 
has furiously, foamingly chased his prey—more a demon 
than a man!—aye, aye! what a forty years’ fool—fool—old 
fool, has old Ahab been! Why this strife of the chase? 
why weary, and palsy the arm at the oar, and the iron, 
and the lance? how the richer or better is Ahab now? 
Behold. Oh, Starbuck! is it not hard, that with this weary 
load I bear, one poor leg should have been snatched from 
under me? Here, brush this old hair aside; it blinds me, 
that I seem to weep. Locks so grey did never grow but 
from out some ashes! But do 1 look very old, so very, 
very old, Starbuck? I feel deadly faint, bowed, and 
humped, as though I were Adam, staggering beneath the 
piled centuries since Paradise. God! God! God!—crack 
my heart!—stave my brain!—mockery! mockery! bitter, 
biting mockery of grey hairs, have I lived enough joy to 
wear ye; and seem and feel thus intolerably old? Close! 
stand close to me, Starbuck; let me look into a human 
eye; it is better than to gaze into sea or sky; better than to 
gaze upon God, By the green land; by the bright hearth¬ 
stone! this is the magic glass, man; I see my wife and my 
child in thine eye. No, no; stay on board, on board!— 
lower not when I do; when branded Ahab gives chase to 
Moby Dick. That hazard shall not be thine. No, no! not 
with the far away home I see in that eye!” 

‘'Oh, my Gaptain! my Captain! noble soul! grand old 
heart, after all! why should any one give chase to that 
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hated fish! Away with me! let us fly these deadly waters! 
let iis home! Wife and child, too, are Star buck’s—wile and 
child of his brotherly, sisterly, play-fellow youth; even as 
thine. Sir, are the wife and child of tliy loving, longing, 
paternal old age! Away! let us away!~this instant let rne 
alter the course! How cheerily, how hilariously, O my 
Captain, would we bowl on our way to see old Nan- 
tuc;ket again! 1 think. Sir, they have some such mild blue 
days, even as this, in Nantucket/" 

“They have, they have. 1 have seen them—some sum¬ 
mer days in the morning. About this time—yes, it is his 
noon nap now—the boy vivaciously wakes; sits up in bed; 
and his mother tells him of me, of cannibal old me; how 
I am abroad upon the deep, but will yet come back to 
dance him again."" 

“ "Tis my Mary, my Mary herself! She promised that 
my boy, every morning, should be carried to the hill to 
catch the first glimpse of his father’s sail! Yes, yes! no 
more! it is done! we head for Nantucket! Come, my Cap¬ 
tain, study out the course, and let us away! Sec, see! the 
boy’s face from the window! the boy’s hand on the hill!” 

But Ahab’s glance was averted; like a blighted fruit 
tree he shook, and cast his last, cindered apple to the soil. 

“What is it, what nameless, inscrutable, unearthly 
thing is it; what cozzening, hidden lord and master, and 
cruel, remorseless emperor commands me; that against all 
natural lovings and longings, I so keep pushing, and 
crowding, and jamming myself on all the time; recklessly 
making me ready to do what in my own proper, natural 
heart, I durst not so much as dare? Is Ahab, Ahab? Is it I, 
God, or who, that lifts this arm? But if the great sun 
move not of himself; but is as an errand-boy in heaven; 
nor one single star can revolve, but by some invisible 
power; how then can this one small heart beat; this one 
small brain think thoughts; unless God does that beating, 
does that thinking, does that living, and not 1. By heaven, 
man, we are turned round and round in this world, like 
yonder windlass, and Fate is the handspike. And all the 
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time, lo! that smiling sky, and this unsounded sea! Look! 
see yon Albicore! who put it into him to chase and fang 
that flying-fish? Where do murderers go, man! Who’s to 
doom, when the judge himself is dragged to the bar? But 
it is a mild, mild wind, and a mild looking sky; and the 
air smells now, as if it blew from a far-away meadow; 
they have been making hay somewhere under tlie slopes 
of the Andes, Starbiick, and the mowers are sleeping 
among the new-mown hay. Sleeping? Aye, toil we how 
we may, we all sleep at last on the field. Sleep? Aye, and 
rust amid greenness; as last year’s scythes flung down, 
and left in the half-cut swaths—Starbuck!” 

But blanched to a corpse’s hue with despair, the mate 
had stolen away. 

Ahab crossed the deck to gaze over on the other side; 
but started at two reflected, fixed eyes in the water there. 
Fedallah was motionlessly leaning over the same rail. 

That night, in the mid-watch, when the old man—as 
his wont at intervals—stepped forth from the scuttle in 
which he leaned, and went to his pivot-hole, he suddenly 
thrust out his face fiercely, snufiBng up the sea air as a 
sagacious ship’s dog will, in drawing nigh to some bar¬ 
barous isle. He declared that a whale must be near. Soon 
that peculiar odor, sometimes to a great distance given 
forth by the living Sperm Whale, was palpable to all the 
watch; nor was any mariner surprised when, after in¬ 
specting the compass, and then the dog-vane, and then 
ascertaining the precise bearing of the odor as nearly as 
possible, Ahab rapidly ordered the ship’s course to be 
slightly altered, and the sail to be shortened. 

The acute policy dictating these movements was suflB- 
ciently vindicated at daybreak, by the sight of a long 
sleek on the sea directly and lengthwise ahead, smooth 
as oil, and resembling in the pleated watery wrinkles bor¬ 
dering it, the polished metallic-like marks of some swift 
tide-rip, at the mouth of a deep, rapid stream. 

“Man the mast-heads! Call all hands!” 
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Thimdering with the butts of three clubbed hand¬ 
spikes on the forecastle deck, Daggoo roused the sleepers 
with such judgment claps that they seemed to exhale 
from the scuttle, so instantaneously did they appear with 
their clothes in their hands. 

“What d ye see?” cried Ahab, flattening his face to the 
sky. 

“Nothing, nothing. Sir!” was the sound hailing down in 
reply. 

“T* gallant sails!—stun-sails! alow and aloft, and on both 
sides!” 

All sail being set, he now cast loose the life-line, re¬ 
served for swaying him to the main royal-mast head; and 
in a few moments they were hoisting him thither, when, 
while but two thirds of the way aloft, and while peering 
ahead through the horizontal vacancy between the main¬ 
top-sail and top-gallant-sail, he raised a gull-like cry in the 
air, “There she blows!—there she blows! A hump like a 
snow-hill! It is Moby Dick!” 

Fired by the cry which seemed simultaneously taken 
up by the three look-outs, the men on deck rushed to the 
rigging to behold the famous whale they had so long been 
pursuing. Ahab had now gained his final perch, some feet 
above the other lookouts, Tashtego standing just beneath 
him on the cap of the top-gallant-mast, so that the In¬ 
dian’s head was almost on a level with Ahab’s heel. From 
this height the whale was now seen some mile or so 
ahead, at every roll of the sea revealing his high spar¬ 
kling hump, and regularly jetting his silent spout into the 
air. To the credulous mariners it seemed the same silent 
spout they had so long ago beheld in the moonlit Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. 

“And did none of ye see it before?” cried Ahab, hail¬ 
ing the perched men all around him. 

“I saw him almost that same instant. Sir, that Captain 
Ahab did, and I cried out,” said Tashtego. 

“Not the same instant; not the same—no, the doubloon 
is mine, Fate reserved the doubloon for me, I only; none 
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of ye could have raised the White Whale first. There she 
blows! there she blows!—there she blows! There again!— 
there again!” he cried, in long-drawn, lingering, metliodic 
tones, attuned to the gradual prolongings of the whale’s 
visible jets. “He’s going to sound! In stun-sails! Down top- 
gallant-sails! Stand by three boats. Mr. Starbiick, remem¬ 
ber, stay on board, and keep the ship. Helm there! Luff, 
luff a point! So; steady, man, steady! There go flukes! No, 
no; only black water! All ready the boats there? Stand by, 
stand by! Lower me, Mr. Starbuck; lower, lower,—quick, 
quicker!” and he slid through the air to the deck. 

“He is heading straight to leeward. Sir,” cried Stubb, 
“right away from us; cannot have seen the ship yet.” 

“Be dumb, man! Stand by the braces! Hard down the 
helm!—brace up! Shiver her!—shiver her! So; well that! 
Boats, boats!” 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck’s were dropped; all 
the boatsails set—all the paddles plying; with rippling 
swiftness, shooting to leeward; ^nd Ahab heading the 
onset. A pale, death-glimmer lit up Fedallah’s simken 
eyes; a hideous motion gnawed his mouth. 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light prows sped 
through the sea; but only slowly they neared the foe. As 
they neared him, the ocean grew still more smooth; 
seemed drawing a carpet over its waves; seemed a noon- 
meadow, so serenely it spread. At length the breathless 
hunter came so nigh his seemingly unsuspecting prey, 
that his entire dazzling hump was distinctly visible, slid¬ 
ing along the sea as if an isolated thing, and continually 
set in a revolving ring of finest, fleecy, greenish foam. He 
saw the vast, involved wrinkles of the slightly projecting 
head beyond. Before it, far out on the soft Turkish-rugged 
waters, went the glistening white shadow from his broad, 
milky forehead, a musical rippling playfully accompany¬ 
ing the shade; and behind, the blue waters interchange¬ 
ably flowed over into the moving valley of his steady 
wake; and on either hand bright bubbles arose and 
danced by his side. But these were broken again by the 
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light toes of hundreds of gay fowl softly feathering the 
sea, alternate with their fitful flight; and like to some 
flag-sta£F rising from the painted hull of an argosy, the tall 
but shattered pole of a recent lance projected from the 
White Whale’s back; and at intervals one of the cloud of 
soft-toed fowls hovering, and to and fro skimming like a 
canopy over the fish, silently perched and rocked on this 
pole, the long tail feathers streaming like pennons. 

A gentle joyousness—a mighty mildness of repose in 
swiftness, invested the gliding whale. Not the white bull 
Jupiter swimming away with ravished Europa clinging to 
his graceful horns; his lovely, leering eyes sideways in¬ 
tent upon the maid; with smooth bewitching fleetness, 
rippling straight for the nuptial bower in Crete; not Jove, 
not that great majesty Supreme! did surpass the glorified 
White Whale as he so divinely swam. 

On each soft side—coincident with the parted swell, 
that but once leaving him, then flowed so wide away— 
on each bright side, the whale shed off enticings. No won¬ 
der there had been sorrfe among the hunters who name- 
lessly transported and allured by all this serenity, had 
ventured to assail it; but had fatally found that quietude 
but the vesture of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticing calm, 
oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who for the first time eye 
thee, no matter how many in that same way thou may’st 
have be juggled and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquillities of the tropi¬ 
cal sea, among waves whose hand-clappings were sus¬ 
pended by exceeding rapture, Moby Dick moved on, still 
withholding from sight the full terrors of his submerged 
trunk, entirely hiding the wrenched hideousness of his 
jaw. But soon the fore part of him slowly rose from the 
water; for an instant his whole marbleized body formed 
a high arch, like Virginia’s Natural Bridge, and warningly 
waving his bannered flukes in the air, the grand god re¬ 
vealed himself, sounded, and went out of sight. Hover- 
ingly halting, and dipping on the wing, the white sea- 
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fowls longingly lingered over the agitated pool that he 
left. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the sheets of 
their sails adrift, the three boats now stilly floated, await¬ 
ing Mohy Dick’s reappearance. 

“An hour,” said Ahab, standing rooted in his boat’s 
stern; and he gazed beyond the whale’s place, towards 
the dim blue spaces and wide wooing vacancies to lee¬ 
ward. It was only an instant; for again his eyes seemed 
whirling round in his head as he swept the watery circle. 
The breeze now freshened; the sea began to swell. 

“The birds!—the birds!” cried Tashtego. 

In long Indian file, as when herons take wing, the white 
birds were now all flying towards Ahab’s boat; and when 
witliin a few yards began fluttering over the water tliere, 
wheeling round and round, with joyous, expectant cries. 
Their vision was keener than man’s; Ahab could discover 
no sign in the sea. But suddenly as he peered down and 
down into its depths, he profoundly saw a white living 
spot no bigger than a white weasel, with wonderful 
celerity uprising, and magnifying as it rose, till it turned, 
and then there were plainly revealed two long crooked 
rows of white, glistening teeth, floating up from tlie un- 
discoverable bottom. It was Moby Dick’s open mouth 
and scrolled jaw; his vast, shadowed bulk still half blend¬ 
ing with the blue of the sea. The glittering mouth 
yawned beneath the boat like an open-doored marble 
tomb; and giving one sidelong sweep with his steering 
oar, Ahab whirled the craft aside from this tremendous 
apparition. Then, calling upon Fedallah to change places 
with him, went forward to the bows, and seizing Perth’s 
harpoon, commanded his crew to grasp their oars and 
stand by to stern. 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning round the boat 
upon its axis, its bow, by anticipation, was made to face 
the whale’s head while yet under water. But as if per¬ 
ceiving this stratagem, Moby Dick, with that malicious 
intelligence ascribed to him, sidelingly transplanted him- 
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self, as it were, in an instant, shooting his pleated head 
lengthwise beneatli the boat. 

Through and through; through every plank and each 
rib, it thrilled for an instant, the whale obliquely lying 
on his back, in the manner of a biting shark, slowly and 
feelingly taking its bows full within his mouth, so that the 
long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw curled high up into the 
open air, and one of the teeth caught in a row-lock. The 
bluish pearl-white of the inside of the jaw was within six 
inches of Ahab’s head, and reached higher than that. In 
this attitude the White Whale now shook the slight cedar 
as a mildly cruel cat her mouse. With unastonished eyes 
Fedallah gazed, and crossed his arms; but the tiger- 
yellow crew were tumbling over each other’s heads to 
gain the uttermost stern. 

And now, while both elastic gunwales were springing 
in and out, as the whale dallied with the doomed craft 
in this devilish way; and from his body being submerged 
beneath the boat, he could not be darted at from the 
bows, for the bows were almost inside of him, as it were; 
and wliile the other boats involuntarily paused, as before 
a quick crisis impossible to withstand, then it was that 
monomaniac Ahab, furious with this tantalizing vicinity 
of his foe, which placed him all alive and helpless in the 
very jaws he hated; frenzied with all this, he seized the 
long bone with his naked hands, and wildly strove to 
wrench it from its grip. As now he thus vainly strove, 
the jaw slipped from him; the frail gunwales bent in, 
collapsed, and snapped, as both jaws, like an enormous 
shears, sliding further aft, bit the craft completely in 
twain, and locked themselves fast again in the sea, mid¬ 
way between the two floating wrecks. These floated 
aside, the broken ends drooping, the crew at the stern- 
wreck clinging to the gunwales, and striving to hold fast 
to the oars to lash them across. 

At that preluding moment, ere the boat was yet 
snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive the whale’s intent, 
by the crafty upraising of his head, a movement that 
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loosed his hold for the time; at that moment his hand had 
made one final effort to push the boat out of the bite. 
But only slipping further into the whale’s mouth, and 
tilting over sideways as it slipped, the boat had shaken 
off his hold on the jaw; spilled him out of it, as he leaned 
to the push; and so he fell flat-faced upon the sea. 

Ripplingly withdrawing from his prey, Moby Dick 
now lay at a little distance, vertically thrusting his oblong 
white head up and down in the billows; and at the same 
time slowly revolving his whole spindled body, so that 
when his vast wrinkled forehead rose—some twenty or 
more feet out of the water—the now rising swells, with 
all their confluent waves, dazzlingly broke against it; vin¬ 
dictively tossing their shivered spray still higher into the 
air.*’ So, in a gale, the but half baffled Channel billows 
recoil from the base of the Eddystone, only triumphantly 
to overleap its summit with their scud. 

But soon resuming his horizontal attitude, Moby Dick 
swam swiftly round and round tl e wrecked crew; side¬ 
ways churning the water in his vengeful wake, as if lash¬ 
ing himself up to still another and more deadly assault. 
The sight of the splintered boat seemed to madden him, 
as the blood of grapes and mulberries cast before Anti- 
ochus’s elephants in the book of Maccabees. Meanwhile 
Ahab half .smothered in the foam of the whale’s insolent 
tail, and too much of a cripple to swim,—though he could 
still keep afloat, even in the heart of such a whirlpool as 
that; helpless Ahab’s head was seen, like a tossed bubble 
which the least chance shock might burst. From the boat’s 
fragmentary stern, Fedallah incuriously and mildly eyed 
him; the clinging crew, at the other drifting end, could 
not succor him; more than enough was it for them to look 
to themselves. For so revolvingly appalling was the White 
Whale’s aspect, and so planetarily swift the ever-contract- 

* This motion is peculiar to the Sperm Whale. It receives its designa¬ 
tion (pitchpoling) from its being likened to that preliminary up-and- 
down poise of the whale-lance, in the exercise called pitchpoling, 
previously described. By this motion the whale must best and most 
comprehensively view whatever objects may be encircling him. 
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ing circles he made, that he seemed horizontally swooping 
upon them. And though the other boats, unharmed, still 
hovered hard by; still they dared not pull into the eddy 
to strike, lest that should be the signal for the instant de¬ 
struction of the jeopardized castaways, Ahab and all; nor 
in that case could they themselves hope to escape. With 
straining eyes, then, they remained on the outer edge of 
the direful zone, whose centre had now become the old 
man's head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all this had been de¬ 
scried from the ship's mast-heads; and squaring her yards, 
she had borne down upon the scene; and was now so nigh, 
that Ahab in the water hailed her;—“Sail on the"—but 
that moment a breaking sea dashed on him from Moby 
Dick, and whelmed him for the time. But struggling out 
of it again, and chancing to rise on a towering crest, he 
shouted,—“Sail on the whale!—Drive him off!" 

The Peqiiod’s prows were pointed; and breaking up 
the charmed circle, she effectually parted the VVhite 
Whale from his victim. As he sullenly swam off, the boats 
flew to the rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb's boat with blood-shot, blinded 
eyes, the white brine caking in his wrinkles; the long 
tension of Ahab's bodily strength did crack, and help¬ 
lessly he yielded to his body's doom; for a time, lying all 
crushed in the bottom of Stubb's boat, like one trodden 
under foot of herds of elephants. Far inland, nameless 
wails came from him, as desolate sounds from out ravines. 

But this intensity of his physical prostration did but 
so much the more abbreviate it. In an instant's compass, 
great hearts sometimes condense to one deep pang, the 
sum total of those shallow pains kindly diffused through 
feebler men's whole lives. And so, such hearts, though 
summary in each one suffering; still, if the gods decree 
it, in their life-time aggregate a whole age of woe, wholly 
made of up instantaneous intensities; for even in their 
pointless centres, those noble natures contain the entire 
circumferences of inferior souls* 
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“The harpoon/' said Ahab, half way rising, and drag- 
gingly leaning on one bended arm—“is it safe?" 

“Aye, Sir, for it was not darted; this is it," said Stubb, 
showing it. 

“Lay it before me;—any missing men?" 

“One, two, three, four, five;—there were five oars. Sir, 
and here are five men." 

“That's good.—Help me, man; I wish to stand. So, so, I 
see him! there! there! going to leeward still; what a leap¬ 
ing spout!—Hands off from me! The eternal sap runs up 
in Ahab's bones again! Set the sail; out oars; the helm!" 

It is often the ease that when a boat is stove, its crew, 
being picked up by another boat, help to work that sec¬ 
ond boat; and the chase is thus continued with what is 
called double-banked oars. It was thus now. But the 
added power of tlie boat did not equal the added power 
of the whale, for he seemed to have ti*eble-banked his 
every fin; swimming with a velocity which plainly 
showed, that if now, under these circumstances, pushed 
on, tlie chase would prove an indefinitely prolonged, if 
not a hopeless one; nor could any crew endure for so long 
a period, such an unintermitted, intense straining at the 
oar; a thing barely tolerable only in some one brief vicis¬ 
situde. The ship itself, then, as it sometimes happens, 
offered the most promising intermediate means of ov^cr- 
taking the chase. Accordingly, the boats now made for 
her, and were soon swayed up to their cranes—the two 
parts of the wrecked boat having been previously secured 
by her—and then hoisting everything to her side, and 
stacking her canvas high up, and sideways outstretching 
it with stun-sails, like the double-jointed wings of an 
albatross; the Pequod bore down in the leeward wake of 
Moby Dick. At the well known, methodic intervals, the 
whale's glittering spout was regularly announced from 
the manned mast-heads; and when he would be reported 
as just gone down, Ahab would take the time, and then 
pacing the deck, binnacle-watch in hand, so soon as the 
last second of the allotted hour expired, his voice was 
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heard.—'‘Whose is the doubloon now? D’ye see him?” and 
if the reply was. No, sir! straightway he commanded 
them to lift him to his perch. In this way the day wore on; 
Ahab, now aloft and motionless; anon, unrestingly pacing 
the planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering no sound, except to 
hail the men aloft, or to bid them hoist a sail still higher, 
or to spread one to a still greater breadth—thus to and fro 
pacing, beneath his slouched hat, at every turn he passed 
his own wrecked boat, which had been dropped upon the 
quarter-deck, and lay there reversed; broken bow to shat¬ 
tered stern. At last he paused before it; and as in an 
already over-clouded sky fresh troops of clouds will some¬ 
times sail across, so over the old man’s face there now 
stole some such added gloom as this. 

Stubb saw him pause; and perhaps intending, not 
vainly, though, to evince his own unabated fortitude, and 
thus keep up a valiant place in his captain’s mind, he ad¬ 
vanced, and eyeing the wreck exclaimed—“The thistle 
the ass refused; it pricked his mouth too keenly. Sir; 
ha! ha! 

“What soulless thing is this that laughs before a wreck? 
Man, man! did I not know thee brave as fearless fire (and 
as mechanical) I could swear thou wert a poltroon. Groan 
nor laugh should be heard before a wreck.” 

“Aye, Sir,” said Starbuck, drawing near, “ ’tis a solemn 
sight; an omen, and an ill one.” 

“Omen? omen?—the dictionary! If the gods think to 
speak outright to man, they will honorably speak out¬ 
right; not shake their heads, and give an old wives’ dark¬ 
ling hint.—Begone! Ye two are the opposite poles of one 
thing; Starbuck is Stubb reversed, and Stubb is Starbuck; 
and ye two are all mankind; and Ahab stands alone among 
the millions of the peopled earth, nor gods nor men his 
neighbors! Cold, cold—I shiver!—How now? Aloft there! 
D ye see him? Sing out for every spout, though he spout 
ten times a second!” 

The day was nearly done; only the hem of his golden 
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robe was rustling. Soon, it was almost dark, but the look¬ 
out men still remained unset. 

“Can’t see the spout now. Sir;—too dark”—cried a voice 
from the air. 

“How heading when last seen?” 

“As before, Sir,—straight to leeward.” 

“Good! he will travel slower now ’tis night. Down roy¬ 
als and top-gallant stun-sails, Mr. Starbuck. We must not 
run over him before morning; he’s making a passage now, 
and may heave-to a while. Helm there! keep her full be¬ 
fore the wind!—Aloft! come down!—Mr. Stubb, send a 
fresh hand to the foremast head, and see it manned till 
morning.”—Then advancing towards the doubloon in the 
main-mast—“Men, this gold is mine, for I earned it; but I 
shall let it abide here till the White Whale is dead; and 
then, whosoever of ye first raises him, upon the day he 
shall be killed, this gold is that man’s; and if on that day 
I shall again raise him, then, ten times its sum shall be 
divided among all of ye! Away now!-the deck is thine, 
Sir.” 

And so saying, he placed himself half way within the 
scuttle, and slouching his hat, stood there till dawn, ex¬ 
cept when at intervals rousing himself to see how the 
night wore on. 

At day-break, the three mast-heads were punctually 
manned afresh. 

“D’ye see him?” cried Ahab, after allowing a little space 
for the light to spread. 

“See nothing. Sir.” 

“Turn up all hands and make sail! he travels faster 
than 1 thought for;—the top-gallant sails!—aye, they 
should have been kept on her all night. But no matter— 
’tis but resting for the ru.sh.” 

Here be it said, that this pertinacious pursuit of one 
particular whale, continued through day into night, and 
through night into day, is a thing by no means unprece¬ 
dented in the South Sea fishery. For such is the wonderful 
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skill, prescience of experience, and invincible confidence 
acquired by some great natural geniuses among the Nan¬ 
tucket commanders; that from the simple observation of 
a whale when last descried, they will, under certain given 
circumstances, pretty accurately foretell both the direc¬ 
tion in which he will continue to swim for a time, while 
out of sight, as well as his probable rate of progression 
during that period. And, in these cases, somewhat as a 
pilot, when about losing sight of a coast, whose general 
trending he well knows, and which he desires shortly to 
return to again, but at some further point; like as this pilot 
stands by his compass, and takes the precise bearing of the 
cape at present visible, in order the more certainly to hit 
aright the remote, unseen headland, eventually to be vis¬ 
ited: so does the fisherman, at his compass, with the 
whale; for after being chased, and diligently marked, 
through several hours of daylight, then, when night ob¬ 
scures the fish, the creature’s future wake through the 
darkness is almost as established to the sagacious mind 
of the hunter, as the pilot’s coast is to him. So that to this 
hunter’s wondrous skill, the proverbial evanescence of a 
thing writ in water, a wake, is to all desired purposes well 
nigh as reliable as the steadfast land. And as the mighty 
iron Leviathan of the modern railway is so familiarly 
known in its every pace, that, with watches in their 
hands, men time his rate as doctors that of a baby’s pulse; 
and lightly say of it, the up train or the down train will 
reach such or such a spot, at such or such an hour; even 
so, almost, there are occasions when these Nantucketers 
time that other Leviathan of the deep, according to the 
observed humor of his speed; and say to themselves, so 
many hours hence this whale will have gone two hun¬ 
dred miles, will have about reached this or that degree of 
latitude or longitude. But to render this acuteness at all 
successful in the end, the wind and the sea must be the 
whaleman’s allies; for of what present avail to the be¬ 
calmed or windbound mariner is the skill that assures 
him he is exactly ninety-three leagues and a quarter from 
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his port? Inferable from these statements, are many col¬ 
lateral siil)tile matters touching the chase of whales. 

The ship tore on; leaving such a furrow in the sea as 
when a cannon-ball, missent, becomes a plough-share and 
turns up the level field. 

“By salt and hemp!” cried Stubb, “but this swift motion 
of the deck creeps up one’s legs and tingles at the heart. 
Tliis ship and 1 are two brave fellows!~Ha! ha! Some one 
take me up, and launch me, spine-wise, on the sea.—for 
by live-oaks! my spine’s a keel. Ha! ha! we go the gait 
that leaves no dust beliind!” 

“There she l)lows — she blows! — she blows! ~ right 
ahead!” was now the mast-head cry. 

“Aye, aye!” cried Stubb, “I knew it—ye can’t escape- 
blow on and split your spout, O whale! the mad fiend 
himself is after ye! blow your trump—blister your lungs! 
—Ahab will dam off your blood, as a miller shuts his 
water-gate upon the stream!” 

And Stubb did but speak out for well nigh all that 
crew. The frenzies of the chase had by this time worked 
them bubblingly up, like old wine worked anew. What¬ 
ever pale fears and forebodings some of them might have 
felt before; these were not only now kept out of sight 
through the growing awe of Ahab, but they were broken 
up, and on all sides routed, as timid prairie hares that 
scatter before the bounding bison. The hand of Fate had 
snatched all their souls; and by the stirring perils of the 
previous day; the rack of the past night’s suspense; the 
fixed, unfcaring, blind, reckless way in which their wild 
craft went plunging towards its flying mark; by all these 
things, their hearts were bowled along. The wind that 
made great belhes of their sails, and rushed the vessel on 
by arms invisible as irresistible; this seemed the symbol 
of that unseen agency which so enslaved them to the 
race. 

They were one man, not thirty. For as the one ship that 
held them all; though it was put together of all contrast¬ 
ing things—oak, and maple, and pine wood; iron, and 
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pitch, and hemp—yet all these ran into each other in the 
one concrete hull, which shot on its way, both balanced 
and directed by the long central keel; even so, all the 
individualities of the crew, this man’s valor, that man’s 
fear; guilt and guiltiness, all varieties were welded into 
oneness, and were all directed to that fatal goal which 
Ahab their one lord and keel did point to. 

The rigging lived. The mast-heads, like the tops of 
tall palms, were outspreadingly tufted with arms and 
legs.. Clinging to a spar with one hand, some reached 
forth the other with impatient wavings; others, shading 
their eyes from the vivid sunlight, sat far out on the rock¬ 
ing yards; all the spars in full bearing of mortals, ready 
and ripe for their fate. Ah! how they still strove through 
that infinite blueness to seek out the thing that might 
destroy them! 

‘*Why sing ye not out for him, if ye see him?” cried 
Ahab, when, after the lapse of some minutes since the 
first cry, no more had been heard. ‘'Sway me up, men; ye 
have been deceived; not Moby Dick casts one odd jet 
that way, and then disappears.” 

It was even so; in their headlong eagerness, the men 
had mistaken some other thing for the whale-spout, as the 
event itself soon proved; for hardly had Ahab reached 
his perch; hardly was the rope belayed to its pin on deck, 
when he struck the key-note to an orchestra, that made 
the air vibrate as with the combined discharges of rifles. 
The triumphant halloo of thirty buckskin lungs was 
heard, as—much nearer to the ship than the place of the 
imaginary jet, less than a mile ahead—Moby Dick bodily 
burst into view! For not by any calm and indolent spout¬ 
ings; not by the peaceable gush of that mystic fountain 
in his head, did the White Whale now reveal his vicinity; 
but by the far more wondrous phenomenon of breaching. 
Rising with his utmost velocity from the furthest depths, 
the Sperm Whale thus booms his entire bulk into the 
pure element of air, and piling up a mountain of dazzling 
roam, shows his place to the distance of seven miles and 
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more. In those moments, the torn, enraged waves he 
shakes off, seem his mane; in some cases, this breaching 
is his act of defiance. 

“There she breaches! there she breaches!’' was the cry, 
as in his immeasurable bravadoes the Wliite Whale tossed 
himself salmon-like to heaven. So suddenly seen in the 
blue plain of the sea, and relieved against the still bluer 
margin of the sky, the spray that he raised, for the mo¬ 
ment, intolerably glittered and glared like a glacier; and 
stood there gradually fading and fading away from its 
first sparkling intensity, to the dim mistiness of an ad¬ 
vancing shower in a vale. 

“Aye, breach your last to the sun, Moby Dick!” cried 
Ahab, “thy hour and thy harpoon are at hand!—Down! 
down all of ye, but one man at the fore. The boats!— 
stand by!” 

Unmindful of the tedious rope-ladders of the shrouds, 
the men, like shooting stars, slid to the deck, by the iso¬ 
lated back-stays and halyards; while Ahab, less dartingly, 
but still rapidly was dropped from his perch. 

“Lower away,” he cried, so soon as he had reached his 
boat—a spare one, rigged the afternoon previous. “Mr. 
Starbuck, the ship is thine—keep away from the boats, but 
keep near them. Lower, all!” 

As if to strike a quick terror into them, by this time 
being the first assailant himself, Moby Dick had turned, 
and was now coming for the three crews. Ahab’s boat 
was central; and cheering his men, he told them he 
would take the whale head-and-head,—that is, pull 
straight up to his forehead,—a not uncommon thing; for 
when within a certain limit, such a course excludes the 
coming onset from the whale’s sidelong vision. But ere 
that close limit was gained, and while yet all three boats 
were plain as the ship’s three masts to his eye; the White 
Whale churning himself into furious speed, almost in an 
instant as it were, rushing among the boats with open 
jaws, and a lashing tail, offered appalling battle on every 
side; and heedless of the irons darted at him from every 
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boat, seemed only intent on annihilating each separate 
plank of which those boats were made. But skilfully ma¬ 
noeuvred, incessantly wheeling like trained chargers in 
the field; the boats for a while eluded him; though, at 
times, but by a plank’s breadth; while all the time, Ahab’s 
unearthly slogan tore every other cry but his to shreds. 

But at last in his untraceable evolutions, the White 
Whale so crossed and recrossed, and in a thousand ways 
entangled the slack of the three lines now fast to him, 
that they foreshortened, and, of themselves, warped the 
devoted boats towards the planted irons in him; though 
now for a moment the whale drew aside a little, as if to 
rally for a more tremendous charge. Seizing that oppor¬ 
tunity, Ahab first paid out more line: and then was rapid¬ 
ly hauling and jerking in upon it again—hoping that way 
to disencumber it of some snarls—when lo!—a sight more 
savage than the embattled teeth of sharks! 

Caught and twisted—corkscrewed in the mazes of the 
line, loose harpoons and lances, with all their bristling 
barbs and points, came flashing and dripping up to the 
chocks in the bows of Ahab’s boat. Only one thing could 
be done. Seizing the boat-knife, he critically reached 
within—through—and then, without—the rays of steel; 
dragged in the line bey ond, passed it, inboard, to the bows- 
man, and then, twice sundering the rope near the 
chocks—dropped the intercepted fagot of steel into the 
sea; and was all fast again. That instant, the White 
Whale made a sudden rush among the remaining tangles 
of the other lines; by so doing, irresistibly dragged the 
more involved boats of Stubb and Flask towards his 
flukes; dashed them together like two rolling husks on a 
surf-beaten beach, and then, diving down into the sea, 
disappeared in a boiling maelstrom, in which, for a space, 
the odorous cedar chips of the wrecks danced round and 
round, like the grated nutmeg in a swiftly stirred bowl of 
punch. 

While the two crews were yet circling in the waters, 
reaching out after the revolving line-tubs, oars, and other 
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floating furniture, while aslope little Flask bobbed up 
and down like an empty vial, twitching his legs upwards 
to escape the dreaded jaws of sharks; and Stubb was 
lustily singing out for some one to ladle him up; and 
while the old man’s line—now parting—admitted of his 
pulling into the creamy pool to rescue whom he could;— 
in that wild simultaneousness of a thousand concreted 
perils,—Ahab’s yet unstricken boat seemed drawn up 
towards heaven by invisible wires,—as, arrow-like, shoot¬ 
ing perpendicularly from the sea, the White Whale 
dashed his broad forehead against its bottom, and sent 
it, turning over and over, into the air; till it fell again— 
gunwale downwards—and Ahab and his men struggled 
out from under it, like seals from a sea-side cave. 

The first uprising momentum of the whale—modifying 
its direction as he struck the surface—involuntarily 
launclied him along it, to a little distance from the centre 
of the destruction he had made; and with his back to it, 
he now lay for a moment slowly feeling with his flukes 
from side to side; and when ever a stray oar, bit of plank, 
the least chip or crumb of the boats touched his skin, 
his tail swiftly drew back, and came sideways smiting 
the sea. But soon, as if satisfied that his work for that 
time was done, he pushed his pleated forehead through 
the ocean, and trailing after him the intertangled lines, 
continued his leeward way at a traveller’s methodic pace. 

As before, the attentive ship having described the 
whole fight, again came bearing down to the rescue, and 
dropping a boat, picked up the floating mariners, tubs, 
oars, and whatever else could be caught at, and safely 
landed them on her decks. Some sprained shoulders, 
wrists, and ankles; livid contusions; wrenched harpoons 
and lances; inextricable intricacies of rope; shattered 
oars and planks; all these were there; but no fatal or even 
serious ill seemed to have befallen any one. As with 
Fedallah the day before, so Ahab was now found grimly 
clinging to his boat’s broken half, which aflForded a com- 
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paratively easy float; nor did it so exhaust him as the 
previous day’s mishap. 

But when he was helped to the deck, all eyes were 
fastened upon him; as instead of standing by himself he 
still half-hung upon the shoulder of Starbuck, who had 
thus far been the foremost to assist him. His ivory leg had 
been snapped off, leaving but one short sharp splinter. 

"‘Aye aye, Starbuck, ’tis sweet to lean sometimes, be 
the leaner who he will; and would old Ahab had leaned 
oftener than he has.” 

“The ferrule has not stood. Sir,” said the carpenter, 
now coining up; "T put good work into that leg.” 

“But no bones broken, Sir, I hope,” said Stubb with 
true concern. 

“Aye! and all splintered to pieces, Stubb!—d ye see it. 
—But even with a broken bone, old Aliab is untouched; 
and I account no living bone of mine one jot more me, 
than this dead one that’s lost. Nor White Whale, nor man, 
nor fiend, can so much as graze old Ahab in his own 
proper and inaccessible being. Can any lead touch yon¬ 
der floor, any mast scrape yonder roof?—Aloft there! 
which way?” 

“Dead to leeward. Sir.” 

“Up helm, then; pile on the sail again, ship keepers! 
down the rest of the spare boats and rig them—Mr. Star- 
buck away, and muster the boat’s crews.” 

“Let me first help thee towards the bulwarks. Sir.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! how this splinter gores me now! Ac¬ 
cursed fate! that the unconquerable captain in the soul 
should have such a craven mate!” 

“Sir?” 

“My body, man, not thee. Give me something for a 
cane—there, that shivered lance will do. Muster the men. 
Surely I have not seen him yet. By heaven it cannot be!— 
missing?—quick! call them all.” 

The old man’s hinted thought was true. Upon muster¬ 
ing the company, the Parsee was not there. 
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‘'The Parsee!” cried Stubb—“he must have been caught 
in—” 

“The black vomit wrench thee!~run all of ye above, 
alow, cabin, forecastle—find him—not gone—not gone!” 

But cjuickly they returned to him with the tidings that 
the Parsee was nowhere to be found. 

“Aye, Sir,” said Stubb—“caught among the tangles of 
your line—I thought I saw him dragging under.” 

' My line! my line? Gone?—gone? What means that lit¬ 
tle word?—What death-knell rings in it, that old Ahab 
shakes as if he were the belfry. The harpoon, too!—toss 
over the litter there,—d'ye see it?—the forged iron, men, 
the White Whale's—no, no, no,—blistered fool! this hand 
did dart it!—'tis in the fish!—Aloft there! Keep him nailed 
—Quick!—all hands to the rigging of the boats—collect the 
oars—harpooners! the irons, the irons!—hoist the royals 
higher—a pull on all the sheets!—helm there! steady, 
steady for your life! I'll ten times girdle the unmeasured 
globe; yea and dive straight through it, but I'll slay him 
yet!” 

“Great God! but for one single instant show thyself,” 
cried Starbuck; “never, never wilt thou capture him, old 
man—In fesus' name no more of this, that's worse than 
devil's madness. Two days chased; twice stove to splin¬ 
ters; thy very leg once more snatched from under thee; 
thy evil shadow gone—all good angels mobbing thee with 
warnings:—what more wouldst thou have?—Shall we 
keep chasing this murderous fish till he swamps the last 
man? Shall we be dragged by him to the bottom of the 
sea? Shall we be towed by him to the infernal world? Oh, 
oh,—Impiety and blasphemy to hunt him more!” 

“Starbtick, of late I've felt strangely moved to thee; 
ever since that hour we both saw—thou know'st what, in 
one another's eyes. But in this matter of the whale, be 
the front of thy face to me as the palm of this hand—a 
lipless, unfeatured blank. Ahab is for ever Ahab, man. 
This whole act's immutably decreed. 'Twas rehearsed by 
thee and me a billion years before this ocean rolled. Fool! 
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I am the Fates’ lieutenant; I act under orders. Look thou, 
underling! that thou obeyest mine.—Stand round me, 
men. Ye see an old man cut down to the stump; leaning 
on a shivered lance; propped up on a lonely foot. ’Tis 
Ahab—his body’s part; but Ahab’s soul’s a centipede, that 
moves upon a hundred legs. I feel strained, half stranded, 
as ropes that tow dismasted frigates in a gale; and I may 
look so. But ere I break, ye’ll hear me crack; and till ye 
hear that, know that Ahab’s hawser tows his purpose yet. 
Believe ye, men, in the things called omens? Then laugh 
aloud, and cry encore! For ere they drown, drowning 
things will twice rise to the surface; then rise again, to 
sink for evermore. So with Moby Dick—two days he’s 
floated—to-morrow will be the third. Aye, men, he’ll rise 
once more,—but only to spout his last! D’ye feel brave 
men, brave?” 

‘'As fearless fire,” cried Stubb. 

“And as mechanical,” muttered Ahab. Then as the men 
went forward, he muttered on:—“The things called 
omens! And yesterday I talked the same to Star buck 
there, concerning my broken boat. Oh! how valiant]v I 
seek to drive out of others’ hearts what’s clinched so fast 
in mine!—The Parsee—the Parsee!—gone, gone? and he 
was to go before:—but still was to be seen again ere I 
could perish—How’s that?—There’s a riddle now might 
baffle all the lawyers backed by the ghosts of the whole 
line of judges:—like a hawk’s beak it pecks my brain. Til, 
III solve it, though!” 

When dusk descended, the whale was still in sight to 
leeward. 

So once more the sail was shortened, and everything 
passed nearly as on the previous night; only, the sound 
of hammers, and the hum of the grindstone was heard till 
nearly daylight, as the men toiled by lanterns in the com¬ 
plete and careful rigging of the spare boats and sharp- 
l^ing their fresh weapons for the morrow. Meantime, of 
^#e broken keel of Ahab’s wrecked craft the carpenter 
l^ade him another leg; while still as on the night before, 
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slouched Ahab stood fixed within his scuttle; his hid, 
heliotrope glance anticipatingly gone backward on its 
dial; sat due eastward for the earliest sun. 

The morning of the third day dawned fair and fresh, 
and once more the solitary night-man at the fore-mast¬ 
head was relieved by crowds of the daylight look-outs, 
who dotted every mast and almost every spar. 

‘'D ye see him?” cried Ahab; but the whale was not yet 
in siglit. 

“In his infallible wake, though; but follow that wake, 
that’s all. Helm there; steady, as thou goest, and hast been 
going. What a lovely day again! were it a new-made 
world, and made for a summer-house to the angels, and 
this morning the first of its throwing open to them, a 
fairer day could not dawn upon that world. Here’s food 
for thought, had Ahab time to think; but Ahab never 
thinks; he only feels, feels, feels; thafs tingling enough 
for mortal man! to think’s audacity. God only has that 
right and privilege. Thinking is, or ought to be, a cool¬ 
ness and a calmness; and our poor hearts throb, and our 
poor brains beat too much for that. And yet. I’ve some¬ 
times thought my brain was very calm—frozen calm, this 
old skull cracks so, like a glass in which the contents 
turned to ice, and shiver it. And still this hair is growing 
now; this moment growing, and heat must breed it; but 
no, it’s like that sort of common grass that will grow any¬ 
where, between the earthy clefts of Greenland ice or in 
Vesuvius lava. How the wild winds blow it; they whip it 
about me as the torn shreds of split sails lash the tossed 
ship they cling to. A vile wind that has no doubt blown 
ere this through prison corridors and cells, and wards of 
hospitals, and ventilated them, and now comes blowing 
hither as innocent as fleeces. Out upon it!—it’s tainted. 
Were I the wind. I’d blow no more on such a wicked, 
miserable world. I’d crawl somewhere to a cave, and 
slink there. And yet, ’tis a noble and heroic thing, the 
wind! who ever conquered it? In every fight it has the 
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last and bitterest blow. Run tilting at it, and you but run 
through it. Ha! a coward wind that strikes stark naked 
men, but will not stand to receive a single blow. Even 
Ahab is a braver thing—a nobler thing than that. Would 
now the wind but had a body; but all the things that most 
exasperate and outrage mortal man, all these things are 
bodiless, but only bodiless as objects, not as agents. 
There’s a most special, a most cunning, oh, a most mali¬ 
cious difference! And yet, I say again, and swear it now, 
that there’s something all glorious and gracious in the 
wind. These warm Trade Winds, at least, that in the 
clear heavens blow straight on, in strong and steadfast, 
vigorous mildness; and veer not from their mark, however 
the baser currents of the sea may turn and tack, and 
mightiest Mississippies of the land swift and swerve 
about, uncertain where to go at last. And by the eternal 
Poles! these same Trades that so directly blow my good 
ship on; these Trades, or something like them—some¬ 
thing so unchangeable, and full as strong, blow my 
keeled soul along! To it! Aloft there! What d’ye see?” 

‘'Nothing, Sir.” 

"Nothing! and noon at hand! The doubloon goes a- 
begging! See the sun! Aye, aye, it must be so. IVe over- 
sailed him. How, got the start? Aye, he’s chasing me 
now; not I, h/m—that’s bad; I might have known it, too. 
Fool! the lines—the harpoons he’s towing. Aye, aye, I 
have run him by last night. About! about! Come down, 
all of ye, but the regular look outs! Man the braces!” 

Steering as she had done, the wind had been some¬ 
what on the Pequod’s quarter, so that now beipg pointed 
in the reverse direction, the braced ship sailed hard upon 
the breeze as she rechurned the cream in her own white 
wake. 

"Against the wind he now steers for the open jaw,” 
murmured Starbuck to himself, as he coiled the new 
hauled main-brace upon the rail. "God keep us, but al¬ 
ready my bones feel damp within me, and from the in- 
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side wet my flesh. I misdoubt me that I disobey my God 
in obeying himl” 

“Stand by to sway me up!’* cried Ahab, advancing to 
the hempen basket. “We should meet him soon.’’ 

“Aye, aye, Sir,” and straightway Starbuck did Ahab’s 
bidding, and once more Ahab swung on high. 

A whole hour now passed; gold-beaten out to ages. 
Time itself now held long breaths with keen suspense. 
But at last, some three points off the weather bow, Ahab 
described the spout again, and instantly from the three 
mast-heads three shrieks went up as if the tongues of 
fire had voiced it. 

“Forehead to forehead I meet thee, this third time, 
Moby Dick! On deck there!—brace sharper up; crowd 
her into the wind’s eye. He's too far off to lower yet, Mr. 
Starbuck, The sails shake! Stand over that helmsman with 
a top-maul! So, so; he travels fast, and I must down. But 
let me have one more good round look aloft here at the 
sea; there's time for that. An old, old sight, and yet some¬ 
how so young; aye, and not changed a wink since I first 
saw it, a boy, from the sand-hills of Nantucket! The same! 
—the same!—the same to Noah as to me. There’s a soft 
shower to leeward. Such lovely leewardings! They must 
lead somewhere—to something else than common land, 
more palmy than the palms. Leeward! the White Whale 
goes that way; look to windward, then; the better if the 
bitterer quarter. But good bye, good bye, old mast-head! 
What’s this?—green? aye, tiny mos.ses in these warped 
cracks. No such green weather stains on Ahab’s head! 
There’s the difference now between man’s old age and 
matter’s. But aye, old mast, we both grow old together; 
sound in oiir hulls, though, are we not, my ship? Aye, 
minus a leg, that's all. By heaven this dead wood has the 
better of my live flesh every way. I can’t compare with it; 
and I’ve known some ships made of dead trees outlast the 
lives of men made of the most vital stuff of vital fathers. 
What’s that he said? he should still go before me, my 
pilot; and yet to be seen again? But where? Will I have 
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eyes at the bottom of the sea, supposing I descend those 
endless stairs? and all night iVe been sailing from him, 
wherever he did sink to. Aye, aye, like many more thou 
told'st direful truth as touching thyself, O Parsee; but, 
Ahab, there thy shot fell short. Good bye, mast-head- 
keep a good eye upon the whale, the while Tm gone. 
Well talk to-morrow, nay, to-night, when the White 
Whale lies down there, tied by head and tail.” 

He gave the word; and still gazing round him, was 
steadily lowered through the cloven blue air to the deck. 

In due time the boats were lowered; but as standing 
in his shallop's stern, Ahab just hovered upon the point 
of the descent, he waved to the mate,—who held one of 
the tackle-ropes on deck—and bade him pause. 

“Starbuck!” 

“Sir?” 

“For the third time my souFs ship starts upon this 
voyage, Starbuck.” 

“Aye, Sir, thou wilt have it so.” 

“Some ships sail from their ports, and ever afterwards 
are missing, Starbuck!” 

“Truth, Sir: saddest truth.” 

“Some men die at ebb tide; some at low water; some 
at the full of the flood;—and I feel now like a billow that's 
all one crested comb, Starbuck. I am old;—shake hands 
with me, man.” 

Their hands met; their eyes fastened; Starbuck's tears 
the glue. 

“Oh, my captain, my captain!—noble heart—go not—go 
not!—see, it's a brave man that weeps; how great the 
agony of the persuasion then!” 

“Lower away!”—cried Ahab, tossing the mate s arm 
from him. “Stand by the crew!” 

In an instant the boat was pulling round close under 
the stem. 

“The sharks! the sharks!” cried a voice from the low 
cabin-window there; “O master, my master, come back!” 
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But Ahab heard nothing; for his own voice was high- 
lifted then; and the boat leaped on. 

Yet the voice spake true; for scarce had he pushed from 
the ship, when numbers of sharks, seemingly rising from 
out the dark waters beneath the hull, maliciously snapped 
at the blades of the oars, every time they dipped in the 
water; and in this way accompanied the boat with their 
bites. It is a thing not uncommonly happening to the 
whale-boats in those swarming seas; the sharks at times 
apparently following them in the same prescient way 
that vultures hover over the banners of marching regi¬ 
ments in the east. But these were the first sharks that had 
been observed by the Pequod since the White Whale 
had been first described; and whether it was that Ahab’s 
crew were all such tiger-yellow barbarians, and therefore 
their flesh more musky to the senses of the sharks—a mat¬ 
ter sometimes well known to affect them,—however it 
was, they seemed to follow that one boat without molest¬ 
ing the others. 

‘‘Heart of wrought steel!” murmured Starbuck gazing 
over the side, and following with his eyes the receding 
boat—“canst thou yet ring boldly to that sight?—lowering 
thy keel among ravening sharks, and followed by them, 
open-mouthed to the chase; and this the critical third 
day?—For when three days flow together in one con¬ 
tinuous intense pursuit; be sure the first is the morning, 
the second the noon, and the third the evening and the 
end of that thing—be that end what it may. Oh! my God! 
what is this that shoots through me, and leaves me so 
deadly calm, yet expectant,—fixed at the top of a shudder! 
Future things swim before me, as in empty outlines and 
skeletons; all the past is somehow grown dim. Mary, girl! 
thou fadest in pale glories behind me; boy! I seem to 
see but thy eyes grown wondrous blue. Strangest prob¬ 
lems of life seem clearing; but clouds sweep between— 
Is my journey's end coming? My legs feel faint; like his 
who has footed it all day. Feel thy heart,—beats it yet?— 
Stir thyself, Starbuck!—stave it off—move, move! speak 
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aloud!—Mast-head there! See ye my boy's hand on the 
hill?—Crazed;—aloft there!—keep thy keenest eye upon 
the boats:—mark well the whale!—Ho! again!—drive off 
that hawk! see! he pecks—he tears the vane”—pointing to 
the red flag flying at the main-truck—‘‘Ha! he soars away 
with it!—Where’s the old man now? sees't thou that sight, 
oh Ahab!—shudder, sliudder!” 

The boats had not gone very far, when by a signal 
from the mast-heads—a downward pointed arm, Ahab 
knew that the whale had sounded; but intending to be 
near him at the next rising, he held on his way a little 
sideways from the vessel; the becharmed crew maintain¬ 
ing tlie profoundest silence, as the headbeat waves ham¬ 
mered and hammered against the opposing bow. 

“Drive, drive in your nails, oh ye waves! to their utter¬ 
most heads drive them in! ye but strike a thing without a 
lid; and no cofBn and no hearse can be mine:—and hemp 
only can kill me! Ha! ha!” 

Suddenly the waters around them slowly swelled in 
broad circles; then quickly upheaved, as if sideways slid¬ 
ing from a submerged berg of ice, swiftly rising to the 
surface. A low rumbling sound was heard; a subterrane¬ 
ous hum; and then all held their breaths; as bedraggled 
with trailing ropes, and harpoons, and lances, a vast iForm 
shot lengthwise, but obliquely from the sea. Shrouded in 
a thin drooping veil of mist, it hovered for a moment in 
the rainbowed air; and then fell swamping back into the 
deep. Crushed thirty feet upwards, the waters flashed for 
an instant like heaps of fountains, then brokenly sank in 
a shower of flakes, leaving the circling surface creamed 
like new milk round the marble trunk of the whale. 

“Give way!” cried Ahab to the oarsmen, and the boats 
darted forward to the* attack; but maddened by yester¬ 
day's fresh irons that corroded in him, Moby Dick 
seemed combinedly possessed by all the angels that fell 
from heaven. The wide tiers of welded tendons over¬ 
spreading his broad white forehead, beneath the trans¬ 
parent skin, looked knitted together; as head on, he came 
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churning his tail among the b6ats; and once more flailed 
them apart; spilling out the irons and lances from the 
two mates’ boats, and dashing in one side of the upper 
part of their bows, but leaving Ahab’s almost without a 
scar. 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were stopping the 
strained planks; and as the whale swimming out from 
them, turned, and showed one entire flank as he shot by 
them again; at that moment a quick cry went up. Lashed 
round and round to the fish’s back; pinioned in the turns 
upon turns in which, during the past night, the whale 
had reeled the involutions of the lines around him, the 
half torn body of the Parsee was seen; liis sable raiment 
frayed to shreds; his distended eyes turned full upon old 
Ahab. 

The harpoon dropped from his hand. 

"'Befooled, befooled!”—drawing in a long lean breath— 
“Aye, Parsee! I see thee again.—Aye, and thou goest 
before; and this, this then is the hearse that thou didst 
promise. But I hold thee to the last letter of thy word. 
Where is the second hearse? Away, mates, to the ship! 
those boats are useless now; repair them if ye can in time, 
and return to me; if not, Ahab is enough to die—Down, 
men! the first thing that but offers to jump from this boat 
I stand in, that thing I harpoon. Ye are not other men, 
but my arms and my legs; and so obey me.—Where’s the 
whale? gone down again?” 

But he looked too nigh the boat; for as if bent upon 
escaping with the corpse he bore, and as if the particular 
place of the last encounter had been but a stage in his 
leeward voyage, Moby Dick was now again steadily 
swimming forward; and had almost passed the ship,— 
which thus far had been sailing in the contrary direction 
to him, though for the present her headway had been 
stopped. He seemed swimming with his utmost velocity, 
and now only intent upon pursuing his own straight path 
in the sea. 

“Oh! Ahab," cried Starbuck, “not too late is it, even 
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now, the third day, to desist. See! Moby Dick seeks thee 
not. It is thou, thou, that madly seekest him!” 

Setting sail to the rising wind, the lonely boat was 
swiftly impelled to leeward, by both oars and canvas. 
And at last when Ahab was sliding by the vessel, so near 
as plainly to distinguish Starbuck’s face as he leaned over 
the rail, he hailed him to turn the vessel about, and 
follow him, not too swiftly, at a judicious interval. Glanc- 
ing upwards, he saw Tashtego, Queequeg, and Daggoo, 
eagerly mounting to the three mast-heads; while the 
oarsmen were rocking in the two staved boats which had 
but just been hoisted to the side, and were busily at work 
in repairing them. One after the other, through the port¬ 
holes, as he sped, he also caught flying glimpses of Stubb 
and Flask, busying themselves on deck among bundles 
of new irons and lances. As he saw all this; a^ he heard 
the hammers in the broken boats; far other hammers 
seemed driving a nail into his heart. But he rallied. And 
now marking that the vane or flag was gone from the 
main-masthead, he shouted to Tashtego, who had just 
gained that perch, to descend again for another flag, and 
a hammer and nails, and so nail it to the mast. 

Whether fagged by the three days' running chase, and 
the resistance to his swimming in the knotted hamper he 
bore; or whether it was some latent deceitfulness and 
malice in him: whichever was true, the White Whale's 
way now began to abate, as it seemed, from the boat so 
rapidly nearing him once more; though indeed the 
whale's last start had not been so long a one as before. 
And still as Ahab glided over the waves the unpitying 
sharks accompanied him; and so pertinaciously stuck to 
the boat; and so continually bit at the plying oars, that 
the blades became jagged and crunched, and left small 
splinters in the sea, at almost every dip. 

*‘Heed them not! those teeth but give new rowlocks to 
your oars. Pull on! 'tis the better rest, the shark’s jaw than 
the yielding water/' 
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“But at every bite, Sir, the thin blades grow smaller 
and smaller!” 

“They will last long enough! pull on!—But who can 
tell”—he muttered—“whether these sharks swim to feast 
on the whale or on Ahab?—But pull on! Aye, all alive, 
now—we near him. The helm! take the helm; let me pass,” 
—and so saying, two of the oarsmen helped him forward 
to the bows of the still flying boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to one side, and ran 
ranging along with the White Whale’s flank, he seemed 
strangely oblivious of its advance—as the whale some¬ 
times will—and Ahab was fairly within the smoky moun¬ 
tain mist, which, thrown off from the whale’s spout, 
curled round his great, Monadnock hump; he was even 
thus close to him; when, with body arched back, and 
both arms lengthwise high-lifted to the poise, he darted 
his fierce iron, and his far fiercer curse into the hated 
whale. As both steel and curse sank to the socket, as if 
sucked into a morass, Moby Dick sideways writhed; spas¬ 
modically rolled his nigh flank against the bow, and, 
without staving a hole in it, so suddenly canted the boat 
over, that had it not been for the elevated part of the 
gunwale to which he then clung, Ahab would once more 
have been tossed into the sea. As it was, three of the oars¬ 
men—who foreknew not the precise instant of the dart, 
and were therefore unprepared for its effects—these were 
flung out; but so fell, that, in an instant two of them 
clutched the gunwale again, and rising to its level on a 
combing wave, hurled themselves bodily inboard again; 
the third man helplessly dropping astern, but still afloat 
and swimming. 

Almost simultaneously, with a mighty volition of un¬ 
graduated, instantaneous swiftness, the White Whale 
darted through the weltering sea. But when Ahab cried 
out to the steersman to take new turns with the line, and 
hold it so; and commanded the crew to turn round on 
their seats, and tow the boat up to the mark; the moment 
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the treacherous line felt that doubt strain and tug, it 
snapped in the empty air! 

"‘What breaks in rne? Some sinew cracksl—'tis whole 
again; oars! oars! Burst in upon him!'' 

Hearing the tremendous rush of the sea-crashing boat, 
the whale wheeled round to present his blank forehead 
at bay; but in that evolution, catching sight of the near¬ 
ing black hull of the ship; seemingly seeing in it the 
source of all his persecutions; bethinking it—it may be—a 
larger and nobler foe; of a sudden, he bore down upon 
its advancing prow, smiting his jaws amid fiery showers 
of foam. 

Ahab staggered; his hands smote his forehead. '1 grow 
blind; hands! stretch out before me that I may yet grope 
my way. Is’t night?” 

‘The whale! The ship!” cried the cringing oarsmen. 

“Oars! oars! Slope downwards to thy depths, O sea, 
that ere it be for ever too late, Ahab may slide this last, 
last time upon his mark! I see; the ship! the ship! Dash on, 
my men! Will ye not save my ship?” 

But as the oarsmen violently forced their boat through 
the sledge-hammering seas, the before whale-smitten 
bow-ends of two planks burst through, and in an instant 
almost, the temporarily disabled boat lay nearly level 
with the waves; its half-wading, splashing crew, trying 
hard to stop the gap and bale out the pouring water. 

Meantime, for that one beholding instant, Tashtego's 
mast-head hammer remained suspended in his hand; and 
the red flag, half-wrapping him as with a plaid, then 
streamed itself straight out from him, as his own forward¬ 
flowing heart; while Starbuck and Stubb, standing upon 
the bowsprit beneath, caught sight of the down-coming 
monster just as soon as he. 

“The whale, the whale! Up helm, up helm! Oh, all ye 
sweet powers of air, now hug me close! Let not Starbuck 
die, if die he must, in a woman's fainting fit. Up helm, I 
say—ye fools, the jaw! the jaw! Is this the end of all my 
fclfcirsting prayers? all my life-long fidelities? Oh, Ahab, 
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Ahab, lo, thy work. Steady! helmsman, steady. Nay, nay! 
Up helm again! He turns to meet us! Oh, his unappeas¬ 
able brow drives on towards one, whose duty tells him 
he cannot depart. My God, stand by me now!'’ 

“Stand not by me, but stand under me, whoever you 
are that will now help Stubb; for Stu])b, too, sticks here. 
I grin at thee, thou grinning whale! Who ever helped 
Stubb, or kept Stubb awake, but Stubb’s own unwinking 
eye? And now poor Stubb goes to bed upon a mattress 
that is all too soft; would it were stuffed with brushwood! 
I grin at thee, thou grinning whale! Look ye, sun, moon, 
and stars! I call ye assassins of as good a fellow as ever 
spouted up his ghost. For all that, 1 would yet ring 
glasses with ye, would ye but hand the cup! Oh, oh! oh, 
oh! thou grinning whale, but there’ll be plenty of gulp¬ 
ing soon! Why fly ye not, O Ahab! For me, off shoes and 
jacket to it; let Stubb die in his drawers! A most mouldy 
and over salted death, though;—cherries! cherries! cher¬ 
ries! Oh, Flask, for one red cherry ere we die! ” 

“Cherries? I only wish that wc were where they grow. 
Oh, Stubb, I hope my poor mother’s drawn my part-pay 
ere this; if not, few coppers will now come to her, for the 
voyage is up.” 

From the ship’s bows, nearly all the seamen now hung 
inactive; hammers, bits of plank, lances, and harpoons, 
mechanically retained in their hands, just as they had 
darted from their various employments; all their en¬ 
chanted eyes intent upon the whale, which from side to 
side strangely vibrating his predestinating head, sent a 
broad band of overspreading semicircular foam before 
him as he rushed. Retribution, swift vengeance, eternal 
malice were in his whole aspect, and spite of all that 
mortal man could do, the solid white buttress of his fore¬ 
head smote the ship’s starboard bow, till men and tim¬ 
bers reeled. Some fell flat upon their faces. Like dislodged 
trucks, the heads of the harpooneers aloft shook on their 
bull-like necks. Through the breach, they heard the 
waters pour, as mountain torrents down a flume. 
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“The ship I The hearse!—the second hearse!” cried Ahab 
from the boat; “its wood could only be American!” 

Diving beneath the settling ship, the whale ran quiver¬ 
ing along its keel; but turning under water, swiftly shot 
to the surface again, far off the other bow, but within a 
few yards of Ahab's boat, where, for a time, he lay quies¬ 
cent. 

“I turn my body from the sun. What ho, Tasbtego! let 
me hear thy hammer. Oh! ye three unsurrendered spires 
of mine; thou uncracked keel; and only god-bullied hull; 
thou firm deck, and haughty helm, and Pole-pointed 
prow,—death-glorious ship! must ye then perish, and 
without me? Am I cut off from the last fond pride of 
meanest shipwrecked captains? Oh, lonely death on 
lonely life! Oh, now I feel my topmost greatness lies in rny 
topmost grief. Ho, ho! from all your furthest bounds, pour 
ye now in, ye bold billows of my whole foregone life, and 
top this one piled comber of my death! Towards thee I 
roll, thou all-destroying but unconquering whale; to the 
last I grapple with thee; from hell’s heart I stab at thee; 
for hate’s sake I spit my last breath at thee. Sink all cof¬ 
fins and all hearses to one common pool! and since neither 
can be mine, let me then tow to pieces, while still chas¬ 
ing thee, though tied to thee, thou damned whale! Thus, 
I give up the spear!” 

The harpoon was darted; the stricken whale flew for¬ 
ward; with igniting velocity the line ran through the 
groove;—ran foul. Ahab stooped to clear it; he did clear 
it; but the flying turn caught him round the neck, and 
voicelessly as Turkish mutes bowstring their victim, he 
was shot out of the boat, ere the crew knew he was gone. 
Next instant, the heavy eye-splice in the rope’s final end 
flew out of the stark-empty tub, knocked down an oars¬ 
man, and smiting the sea, disappeared in its depths. 

For an instant, the tranced boat’s crew stood still; then 
turned, “The ship? Great God, where is the ship?” Soon 
they through dim, bewildering mediums saw her sidelong 
fading phantom, as in the gaseous Fata Morgana; only 
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the uppermost masts out of water; while fixed by infatua¬ 
tion, or fidelity, or fate, to their once lofty perches, the 
pagan harpooneers still maintained their sinking look¬ 
outs on the sea. And now, concentric circles seized the 
lone boat itself, and all its crew, and each floating oar, and 
every lance-pole, and spinning, animate and inanimate, 
all round and round in one vortex, carried the smallest 
chip of the Pequod out of sight. 

But as the last whelmings intermixingly poured them¬ 
selves over the sunken head of the Indian at the main¬ 
mast, leaving a few inches of the erect spar yet visible, 
together with long streaming yards of the flag, which 
calmly undulated, with ironical coincidings, over the 
destroying billows they almost touched;—at that instant, 
a red arm and a hammer hovered backwardly uplifted in 
the open air, in the act of nailing the flag faster and yet 
faster to the subsiding spar. A sky-hawk that tauntingly 
had followed the main-truck downwards from its natural 
home among the stars, pecking at the flag, and incom¬ 
moding Tashtego there; this bird now chanced to inter¬ 
cept its broad fluttering wing between the hammer and 
the wood; and simultaneously feeling that ethereal thrill, 
the submerged savage beneath, in his death-gasp, kept 
his hammer frozen there; and so the bird of heaven, with 
arch angelic shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust up¬ 
wards, and his whole captive form folded in the flag of 
Ahab, went down with his ship, which, like Satan, would 
not sink to hell till she had dragged a living part of 
heaven along with her, and helmeted herself with it. 

Now small fowls flew screaming over the yet yawning 
gulf; a sullen white surf beat against its steep sides; then 
all collapsed, and the great shroud of the sea rolled on as 
it rolled five thousand years ago. 
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PART IV 


A 

HOUSE DIVIDED 


John C. Calhoun 


REMARKS 

During a Debate in the Senate on Resolutions 
Introduced by Calhoun and Dealing with 
the Rights of the States and 
the Abolition of Slavery, 

January 10th, 1838 

This agitation has produced one happy effect, at 
least—it has compelled us of the South to look into the 
nature and character of this great institution, and to cor¬ 
rect many false impressions that even we had entertained 
in relation to it. Many in the South once believed that 
it was a moral and political evil. That folly and delusion 
are gone. We see it now in its true light, arid regard it as 
the most safe and stable basis for free institutions in the 
world. It is impossible with us that the conflict can take 
place between labor and capital, which makes it so diffi¬ 
cult to establish and maintain free institutions in all 
wealthy and highly civilized nations where such institu¬ 
tions as ours do not exist. The Southern States are an 
aggregate, in fact, of communities, not of individuals. 
Every plantation is a little community, with the master 
at its head, who concentrates in himself the united inter- 
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ests of capital and labor, of which he is the common rep¬ 
resentative. These small communities aggregated make 
the State in all, whose action, labor, and capital is equally 
represented and perfectly harmonized. Hence the har¬ 
mony, the union, and stability of that section, which is 
rarely disturbed, except through the action of this Gov¬ 
ernment. The blessing of this state of things extends 
beyond the limits of the South. It makes that section the 
balance of the system; the great conservative power, 
which prevents other portions, less fortunately consti¬ 
tuted, from rushing into conflict. In tliis tendency to con¬ 
flict in the North, between labor and capital, which is 
constantly on the increase, the weight of the South has 
and will ever be found on the conservative side; against 
the aggression of one or the other side, whichever may 
tend to disturb the equilibrium of our political system. 
This is our natural position, the salutary influence of 
which has thus far preserved, and will long continue to 
preserve our free institutions, if we should be left undis¬ 
turbed. Such are the institutions, which these deluded 
madmen are stirring heaven and earth to destroy, and 
which we are called on to defend by the highest and 
most solemn obligations that can be imposed on us as men 
and patriots. 




Abraham Lincoln 


REMARKS 

At the Dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
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whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great bat¬ 
tle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse¬ 
crated it far above our power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad¬ 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us; that from these honoured dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free¬ 
dom; and that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


J. W. De Forest 


WAR WAS HELL 

Far up the bayou road thin yellow clouds of dust 
could be seen rising above the trees, no doubt indicating 
a movement of troops in considerable force. From that 
quarter no advance of friends, but only of Texan cavalry 
and Louisianian infantry, could be expected. Nearly all 
the soldiers had left their shelters of boards and rubber 
blankets, and were watching the threatening phenom¬ 
enon with a grave fixedness of expression which showed 
that they fully appreciated its deadly significance. Sand- 
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columns of the desert, waterspouts of the ocean, are a 
less impressive spectacle than the approaching dust of a 
hostile army. The old and tried soldier knows all that it 
means; he knows how tremendous will be the screech of 
the shells and the ghastliness of the wounds; he faces it 
with an inward shrinking, although with a calm determi¬ 
nation to do his duty; his time for elation will not come 
until his blood is heated by fighting, and he joins in the 
yell of the charge. The recruit, deeply moved by the 
novelty of the sight, and the unknown grandeur of horror 
or of glory which it presages, is either vaguely terrified 
or full of excitement. Calm as is the exterior of most men 
in view of approaching battle, not one of them looks upon 
it with entire indifference. 

But let the eyes on the fortifications strain as they 
might, no lines of troops could be distinguished, and 
there was little, if any, increase in the number of the 
butternut-clothed pickets who sat sentinel in their sad¬ 
dles under the shade of scattered trees and houses. Pres¬ 
ently the murmur "A flag of truce!” ran along the line of 
spectators. Down the road which skirted the northern 
bank of the bayou rode slowly, amidst a little cloud of 
dust, a party of four horsemen, one of whom carried a 
white flag. 

‘‘What does that mean?” asked Gazaway. “Do you 
think peace is proclaimed?” 

“It means that they want this fort,” said Colbume. 
“They are going to commit the impertinence of asking us 
to surrender.” 

The Major’s aquiline visage was very pale, and his 
pointing finger trembled; he was evidently seized by the 
complaint which had so troubled him at Port Hudson. 

“Cap, what shall I do?” he inquired in a confidential 
whisper, drawing him aside. 

“Tell them to go to-, and then send them there,” 

.said the Captain, angrily, perceiving that Gazaway s feel¬ 
ings inclined toward a capitulation. “Send out an oflBcer 
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and escort to meet the fellows and bring in their message. 
They mustn’t be allowed to come inside.” 

‘‘No, no; of course not. We couldn’t git very good terms 
if they should see how few we be. Well, Cap, you go and 
meet the feller. No, you stay here; I want to talk to you. 
Here, where’s that Louisianny Lieutenant? Oh, Lieu¬ 
tenant, you go out to that feller with jest as many men’s 
he’s got; stop him’s soon’s you git to him, and send in 
his business. Send it in by one of your men, you know; 
and take a white flag, or han’kerch’f, or suthin’.” 

When Gazaway was in a perturbed state of mind, his 
conversation had an unusual twang of the provincialisms 
of tone and grammar amidst which he had been educated, 
or rather had grown up without an education. 

At sight of the Union flag of truce, the southern one, 
now only a quarter of a mile from the fort, halted under 
the shadow of an evergreen oak by the roadside. After a 
parley of a few minutes, the Louisiana Lieutenant re¬ 
turned, beaded with perspiration, and delivered to Gaza¬ 
way a sealed envelope. The latter opened it with fingers 
which worked as awkwardly as a worn-out pair of tongs, 
read the enclosed note with evident diflBculty, cast a 
troubled eye up and down the river, as if looking in vain 
for help, beckoned Colburne to follow him, and led the 
way to a deserted angle of the fort. 

“I say, Cap,” he whispered, “weVe got to surrender.” 

Colburne looked him sternly in the face, but could not 
catch his cowardly eye. 

“Take care, Major,” he said. 

Gazaway started as if he had been threatened with 
personal violence. 

“You are a ruined man if you surrender this fort,” pur¬ 
sued Colburne. 

The Major writhed, for it suddenly occurred to him 
that if he capitulated he might never be promoted, and 
never go to Congress. 

“What in God’s name shall I do?” he implored. 
“They’ve got six thous’n’ men.” 
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“Call the officers together, and put it to vote.” 

“Well, you fetch 'em. Cap. I swear I’m too sick to 
Stan’ up.” 

Down he sat in the dust, resting his elbows on his 
knees, and his head between his hands. Colburne sought 
out the officers, seven in number besides himself, and 
all, as it chanced, Lieutenants. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we are dishonored cowards if 
we surrender this fort without fighting.” 

“Darn’d if we don’t have the biggest kind of a scrim¬ 
mage first,” returned the Louisianian. 

The afllieted Gaza way rose to receive them, opened the 
communication of the rebel general, dropped it, picked 
it up, and Ijanded it to Colburne, saying, “Cap, you read 
it.” 

It was a polite summons to surrender, stating the in¬ 
vesting force at six thousand men, declaring that the suc¬ 
cess of an assault was certain, offering to send the garri¬ 
son on parole to New Orleans, and closing with the hope 
that the commandant of the fort would avoid a useless 
effusion of blood. 

“Now them’s what I call han’some terms,” broke in 
Gaza way eagerly. “We can’t git no better if we fight a 
week. And we can’t fight a day. We hain’t got the men 
to whip six thous’n’ Texans. I go for takin’ terms while 
we can git ’em.” 

“Gentlemen, I go for fighting,” s^^id Colburne. 

“That’s me,” responded the Louisiana Lieutenant; and 
there was an approving murmur from the other officers. 

“This fort,” continued our Captain, “is an absolute 
necessity to the prosecution of the siege of Port Hudson. 
If it is lost, the navigation of the river is interrupted, and 
our army is cut off from its supplies. If we surrender, we 
make the whole campaign a failure. We must not sur¬ 
render. We never shall be able to face our comrades after 
it; we never shall be able to look loyal man or rebel in 
the eye. We can defend ourselves. General Banks has 
been repulsed twice from inferior works. It is an easy 
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chance to do a great deed—to deserve the thanks of the 
army and the whole country. Just consider, too, that if we 
don't hold the fort, we may be called on some day to 
storm it. Which is the easiest? Gentlemen, I say. No sur¬ 
render!" 

Every oflBcer but Gaza way answered, ‘‘That's my vote." 
The Louisiana Lieutenant fingered his revolver threaten¬ 
ingly, and swore by all that was holy or infernal that he 
would shoot the first man who talked of capitulating. 
Gazaway's mouth had opened to gurgle a remonstrance, 
but at this threat he remained silent and gasping like 
a stranded fish. 

“Well, Cap, you write an answer to the cuss, and the 
Major 'll sign it," said the Louisianian with a grin of 
humorous malignity. Colburne ran to the office of the 
Quartermaster, and returned in a minute with the fol¬ 
lowing epistle: 

“Sir: It is my duty to defend Fort Winthrop to the last 
extremity, and I shall do it." 

The signature which the Major appended to this heroic 
document was so tremulous and illegible that the rebel 
general must have thought that the commandant was 
either very illiterate or else a very old gentleman afflicted 
with the palsy. 

Thus did the unhappy Gazaway have greatness thrust 
upon him. He would have been indignant had he not 
been so terrified; he thought of court-martialing Colburne 
some day for insubordination, but said nothing of it at 
present; he was fully occupied with searching the fort 
for a place which promised shelter from shell and bullet. 
The rest of the day he spent chiefly on the river front, 
looking up and down the stream in vain for the friendly 
smoke of gunboats, and careful all the while to keep his 
head below the level of the ramparts. His trepidation was 
so apparent that the common soldiers discovered it, and 
amused themselves by slyly jerking bullets at him, in 
order to see him jump, fall down and clap his hands to 
the part hit by the harmless missile. He must have sus- 
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pected the trick; but he did not threaten vengeance nor 
even try to discover the jokers; every feeble source of 
manliness in him had been dried up by his terrors. He 
gave no orders, exacted no obedience, and would have 
received none had he demanded it. 

from Miss RaveneVs Conversion From Secession to Loyalty 


Ambrose Bierce 


AN OCCURRENCE AT 
OWL CREEK RRIDGE 

I 

A MAN STOOD Upon a railroad bridge in northern Ala¬ 
bama, looking down into the swift v/ater twenty feet be¬ 
low. The man's hands were behind his back, the wrists 
bound with a cord. A rope closely encircled his neck. It 
was attached to a stout cross-timber above his head and 
the slack fell to the level of his knees. Some loose boards 
laid upon the sleepers supporting the metals of the rail¬ 
way supplied a footing for him and his executioners—two 
private soldiers of the Federal army, directed by a ser¬ 
geant who in civil life may have been a deputy sheriflF. 
At a short remove upon the same' temporary platform 
was an officer in the uniform of his rank, armed. He was 
a captain. A sentinel at each end of the bridge stood with 
his rifle in the position known as ‘support,' that is to say, 
vertical in front of the left shoulder, the hammer resting 
on the forearm thrown straight across the chest—a formal 
and unnatural position, enforcing an erect carriage of the 
body. It did not appear to be the duty of these two men 
to know what was occurring at the centre of the bridge; 
they merely blockaded the two ends of the foot planking 
that traversed it. 
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Beyond one of the sentinels nobody was in sight; the 
railroad ran straiglit away into a forest for a hundred 
yards, then, curving, was lost to view. Doubtless there 
was an outpost farther along. The other bank of the 
stream was open ground—a gentle acclivity topped with 
a stockade of vertical tree trunks, loop-holed for rifles, 
with a single embrasure through which protruded the 
muzzle of a brass cannon commanding the bridge. Mid¬ 
way of the slo23e between bridge and fort were the spec¬ 
tators—a single company of infantry in line, at ‘parade 
rest,’ the butts of the rifles on the ground, the barrels in¬ 
clining slightly backward against the right shoulder, the 
hands crossed upon the stock. A lieutenant stood at the 
riglit of the line, the point of his sword upon the ground, 
his left hand resting upon his right. Excepting the group 
of four at the centre of the bridge, not a man moved. 
The company faced the bridge, staring stonily, motion¬ 
less. The sentinels, facing the banks of the stream, might 
have been statues to adorn the bridge. The captain stood 
with folded arms, silent, observing the work of his sub¬ 
ordinates, but making no sign. Death is a dignitary who 
when he comes announced is to be received with formal 
manifestations of respect, even by those most familiar 
with him. In the code of military etiquette silence and 
fixity are forms of deference. 

The man who was engaged in being hanged was ap¬ 
parently about thirty-five years of age. He was a civilian, 
if one might judge from his habit, which was that of a 
planter. His features were good—a straight nose, firm 
mouth, broad forehead, from which his long, dark hair 
was combed straight back, falling behind his ears to the 
collar of his well-fitting frock-coat. He wore a mustache 
and pointed beard, but no whiskers; his eyes were large 
and dark gray, and had a kindly expression which one 
would hardly have expected in one whose neck was in 
the hemp. Evidently this was no vulgar assassin. The 
liberal military code makes provision for hanging many 
kinds of persons, and gentlemen are not excluded. 
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The preparations being complete, the two private sol¬ 
diers stepped aside and each drew away the plank upon 
which he had been standing. The sergeant turned to the 
captain, saluted and placed himself immediately behind 
tliat officer, who in turn moved apart one pace. These 
movements left the condemned man and the sergeant 
standing on the two ends of the same plank, which 
spanned three of the cross-ties of the bridge. The end 
upon which the civilian stood almost, but not quite, 
reached a fourth. This plank had been held in place by 
the weight of the captain; it was now held by that of tlic 
sergeant. At a signal from the former the latter would 
step aside, the plank would tilt and the condemned man 
go down l^etwcen two ties. The arrangement commended 
itself to his judgment as simple and effective. His face 
had not been covered nor his eyes bandaged. He looked 
a moment at his ‘unsteadfast footing," then let his gaze 
wander to the swirling water of the stream racing madly 
beneatli his feet. A piece of dancing driftwood caught his 
attention and his eyes followed it down the current. How 
slowly it appeared to move! What a sluggish stream! 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his last thoughts upon 
his wife and children. The water, touched to gold by the 
early sun, the brooding mists under the banks at some 
distance down the stream, the fort, the soldiers, the piece 
of drift-all had distracted him. And now he became con¬ 
scious of a new disturbance. Striking through the thought 
of his dear ones was a sound which he could neither ig¬ 
nore nor understand, a sharp, distinct, metallic percussion 
like the stroke of a blacksmith"s hammer upon the anvil; 
it had the same ringing quality. He wondered what it 
was, and whether immeasurably distant or near by—it 
seemed both. Its recurrence was regular, but as slow as 
the tolling of a death knell. He awaited each stroke with 
impatience and—he knew not why—apprehension. The 
intervals of silence grew progressively longer; the delays 
became maddening. With their greater infrequency the 
sounds increased in strength and sharpness. They hurt 
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his ear like the thrust of a knife; he feared he would 
shriek. What he heard was the ticking of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again the water below 
him. ‘If I could free my hands/ he thought, 1 might throw 
off the noose and spring into the stream. By diving I 
could evade the bullets and, swimming vigorously, reach 
the bank, take to the woods and get away home. My 
home, thank God, is as yet outside their lines; my wife 
and little ones are still beyond the invader’s farthest ad¬ 
vance.’ 

As these thoughts, which have here to be set down in 
words, were flashed into the doomed man’s brain rather 
than evolved from it, the captain nodded to the sergeant. 
The sergeant stepped aside. 

n 

Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do planter, of an old 
and highly respected Alabama family. Being a slave 
owner and, like other slave owners, a politician he was 
naturally an original secessionist and ardently devoted 
to the Southern cause. Circumstances of an imperious na¬ 
ture, which it is unnecessary to relate here, had prevented 
him from taking service with the gallant army that had 
fought the disastrous campaigns ending with the fall of 
Corinth, and he chafed under the inglorious restraint, 
longing for the release of his energies, the larger life of 
the soldier, the opportunity for distinction. That oppor¬ 
tunity, he felt, would come, as it comes to all in war time. 
Meanwhile he did what he could. No service was too 
humble for him to perform in aid of the South, no adven¬ 
ture too perilous for him to undertake if consistent with 
the character of a civilian who was at heart a soldier, and 
who in good faith and without too much qualification as¬ 
sented to at least a part of the frankly villainous dictum 
that all is fair in love and war. 

One evening while Farquhar and his wife were sitting 
on a rustic bench near the entrance to his grounds, a gray- 
clad soldier rode up to the gate and asked for a drink of 
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water. Mrs. Farquhar was only too happy to serve him 
with her own white hands. While she was fetching the 
water her husband approached the dusty horseman and 
inquired eagerly for news from the front. 

‘The Yanks are repairing tlie railroads/ said the man, 
‘and are getting ready for another advance. They have 
reached the Owl Creek bridge, put it in order and built a 
stockade on the north bank. The commandant has issued 
an order, which is posted everywhere, declaring that any 
civilian caught interfering with the railroad, its bridges, 
tunnels or trains will be summarily hanged. I saw the 
order.’ 

‘How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge?’ Farquhar 
asked. 

‘About thirty miles.’ 

Ts there no force on this side the creek?’ 

‘Only a picket post half a mile out, on the railroad, and 
a single sentinel at this end of the bridge.’ 

‘Suppose a man—a civilian and student of hanging- 
should elude the picket post and perhaps get the better 
of the sentinel,’ said Farquhar, smiling, ‘what could he 
accomplish?’ 

The soldier reflected. ‘I was there a month ago,’ he re¬ 
plied. ‘I observed that the flood of last winter had lodged 
a great quantity of driftwood against the wooden pier 
at this end of the bridge. It is now dry and would burn 
like tow.’ 

The lady had now brought the water, which the sol¬ 
dier drank. He thanked her ceremoniously, bowed to her 
husband and rode away. An hour later, after nightfall, 
he repassed the plantation, going northward in the direc¬ 
tion from which he had come. He was a Federal scout. 

m 

As Peyton Farquhar fell straight downward through 
the bridge he lost consciousness and was as one already 
dead. From this state he was awakened—ages later, it 
seemed to him—by the pain of a sharp pressure upon his 
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throat, followed by a sense of suffocation. Keen, poignant 
agonies seemed to shoot from his neck downward through 
every fibre of his body and limbs. These pains appeared 
to flash along well-defined lines of ramification and to 
beat with an inconceivably rapid periodicity. They 
seemed like streams of pulsating fire heating him to an 
intolerable temperature. As to his head, he was conscious 
of nothing but a feeling of fulness—of congestion. These 
sensations were unaccompanied by thought. The intel¬ 
lectual part of his nature was already effac(?d; he had 
power only to feel, and feeling was torment. He was con¬ 
scious of motion. Encompassed in a luminous cloud, of 
which he was now merely the fiery heart, without ma¬ 
terial substance, he swung through unthinkable arcs of 
oscillation, like a vast pendulum. 

Then all at once, with terrible suddenness, the light 
about him shot upward with the noise of a loud plash; 
a frightful roaring was in his ears, and all was cold and 
dark. The power of thought was restored; he knew that 
the rope had broken and he had fallen into the stream. 
There was no additional strangulation; the noose about 
his neck was already suffocating him and kept the water 
from his lungs. To die of hanging at the bottom of a 
river!—the idea seemed to him ludicrous. He opened his 
eyes in the darkness and saw above him a gleam of light, 
but how distant, how inaccessible! He was still sinking, 
for the light became fainter and fainter until it was a 
mere glimmer. Then it began to grow and brighten, and 
he knew that he was rising toward the surface—knew it 
with reluctance, for he was now very comfortable. ‘To 
be hanged and drowned," he thought. That is not so bad; 
but I do not wish to be shot. No; I will not be shot; that 
is not fair." 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a sharp pain in 
his wrist apprised him that he was trying to free his 
hands. He gave the struggle his attention, as an idler 
might observe the feat of a juggler, without interest in 
Ihe outcome. What splendid effort! What magnificent, 
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what superhuman strength! Ah, that was a fine endeavor! 
Bravo! The cord fell away; his arms parted and floated 
upward, the hands dimly seen on each side in the grow¬ 
ing light. He watched them with a new interest as first 
one and then the other pounced upon the noose at his 
neck. They tore it away and thrust it fiercely aside, its 
undulations resembling those of a water-snake. Tut it 
back, put it back!’ He thought he shouted these words to 
his hands, for the undoing of the noose had been suc¬ 
ceeded by the direst pang that he had yet experienced. 
His neck ached horribly; his brain was on fire; his heart, 
which had been fluttering faintly, gave a great leap, 
trying to force itself out at his mouth. His whole body 
was racked and wrenched with an insupportable anguish! 
But his disobedient hands gave no heed to the command. 
They beat the water vigorously with quick, downward 
strokes, forcing him to the surface. He felt his head 
emerge; his eyes were blinded by the sunlight; his chest 
expanded convulsively, and with a supreme and crown¬ 
ing agony his lungs engulfed a great draught of air, 
which instantly he expelled in a shriek! 

He was now in full possession of his physical senses. 
They were, indeed, preternaturally keen and alert. Some¬ 
thing in the awful disturbance of his organic system had 
so exalted and refined them that they made record of 
things never before perceived. He felt the ripples upon 
his face and heard their separate sounds as they struck. 
He looked at the forest on the bank of the stream, saw 
the individual trees, the leaves and the veining of each 
leaf—saw the very insects upon them: the locusts, the 
brilliant-bodied flies, the gray spiders stretching their 
webs from twig to twig. He noted the prismatic colors 
in all the dewdrops upon a million blades of grass. The 
humming of the gnats that danced above the eddies of 
the stream, the beating of the dragon-flies’ wings, the 
strokes of the water-spiders’ legs, like oars which had 
lifted their boat—all these made audible music. A fish 
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slid along beneath his eyes and he heard the rush of its 
body parting the water. 

He had come to the surface facing down the stream; 
in a moment the visible world seemed to wheel slowly 
round, himself the pivotal point, and he saw the bridge, 
the fort, the soldiers upon the bridge, the captain, the 
sergeant, the two privates, his executioners. They were 
in silhouette against the blue sky. They shouted and ges¬ 
ticulated, pointing at him. The captain had drawn his 
pistol, but did not fire; the others were unarmed. Tlieir 
movements were grotesque and horrible, their forms gi¬ 
gantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and something struck 
the water smartly within a few inches of his head, spat¬ 
tering his face with spray. He heard a second report, and 
saw one of the sentinels with his rifle at his shoulder, a 
light cloud of blue smoke rising from tlie muzzle. The 
man in the water saw the eye of the man on the bridge 
gazing into his own through the sights of the rifle. He 
observed that it was a gray eye and remembered having 
read that gray eyes were keenest, and that all famous 
marksmen had them. Nevertheless, this one had missed. 

A counter-swirl had caught Farquhar and turned him 
half round; he was again looking into the forest on the 
bank opposite the fort. The sound of a clear, high voice in 
a monotonous singsong now rang out behind him and 
came across the water with a distinctness that pierced 
and subdued all other sounds, even the beating of the 
ripples in his ears. Although no soldier, he had frequented 
camps enough to know the dread significance of that 
deliberate, drawling, aspirated chant; the lieutenant on 
shore was taking a part in the morning's work. How 
coldly and pitilessly—with what an even, calm intonation, 
presaging and enforcing tranquillity in the men—with 
what accurately measured intervals fell those cruel words: 

‘Attention, company! . . . Shoulder arms! . . . Ready! 
, . . Aim! . . . Fire!' 

Farquhar dived—dived as deeply as he could. The 
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water roared in his ears like the voice of Niagara, yet 
he heard the dulled thunder of the volley and, rising 
again toward the surface, met shining bits of metal, 
singularly flattened, oscillating slowly downward. Some 
of them touched him on the face and hands, then fell 
away, continuing their descent. One lodged between his 
collar and neck; it was uncomfortably warm and he 
snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasping for breath, he saw 
that he liad been a long time under water; he was per¬ 
ceptibly farther down stream—nearer to safety. The sol¬ 
diers had almost finished reloading; the metal ramrods 
flashed all at once in the sunshine as they were drawn 
from the barrels, turned in the air, and thrust into their 
sockets. The two sentinels fired again, independently and 
ineffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this over his shoulder; he was 
now swimming vigorously with the current. His brain 
was as energetic as his arms and legs; he thought with 
the rapidity of lightning. 

‘The officer,’ he reasoned, ‘will not make that martinet’s 
error a second time. It is as easy to dodge a volley as a 
single shot. He has probably already given the command 
to fire at will. God help me, I cannot dodge them all!’ 

An appalling plash within two yards of him was fol¬ 
lowed by a loud, rushing sound, diminuendo, which 
seemed to travel back through the air to the fort and 
died in an explosion which stirred the very river to its 
deeps! A rising sheet of water curved over him, fell down 
upon him, blinded him, strangled him! The cannon had 
taken a hand in the game. As he shook his head free 
from the commotion of the smitten water he heard the 
deflected shot humming through the air ahead, and in 
an instant it was cracking and smashing the branches in 
the forest beyond. 

‘They will not do that again,’ he tliought, ‘the next 
time they will use a charge of grape. I must keep my 
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eye upon the gun; the smoke will apprise me—the report 
arrives too late; it lags behind the missile. That is a good 
gun.' 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled round and round- 
spinning like a top. The water, the banks, the forests, the 
now distant bridge, fort and men—all were commingled 
and blurred. Objects were represented by their colors 
only; circular horizontal streaks of color—that was all he 
saw. He had been caught in a vortex and was being 
whirled on with a velocity of advance and gyration that 
made him giddy and sick. In a few moments he was flung 
upon the gravel at the foot of the left bank of the stream 
—the southern bank—and behind a projecting point which 
concealed him from his enemies. The sudden arrest of 
his motion, the abrasion of one of his hands on the gravel, 
restored him, and he wept with delight. He dug his 
fingers into the sand, threw it over himself in handfuls 
and audibly blessed it. It looked like diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds; he could think of nothing beautiful which it 
did not resemble. The trees upon the bank were giant gar¬ 
den plants; he noted a definite order in their arrangement, 
inhaled the fragrance of their blooms. A strange, roseate 
light shone through the spaces among their trunks and 
the wind made in their branches the music of molian 
harps. He had no wish to perfect his escape—was con¬ 
tent to remain in that enchanting spot until retaken. 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot among the branches 
high above his head roused him from his dream. The 
baffled cannoneer had fired him a random farewell. He 
sprang to his feet, rushed up the sloping bank, and 
plunged into the forest. 

All that day he traveled, laying his course by the 
rounding sun. The forest seemed interminable; nowhere 
did he discover a break in it, not even a woodman's road. 
He had not known that he lived in so wild a region. 
There was something uncanny in the revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, footsore, famishing. The 
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thought of his wife and children urged him on. At last 
he found a road which led him in what he knew to be 
the right direction. It was as wide and straight as a city 
street, yet it seemed untraveled. No fields bordered it, 
no dwelling anywhere. Not so much as the barking of a 
dog suggested human habitation. The black bodies of 
the trees formed a straight wall on both sides, terminating 
on the horizon in a point, like a diagram in a lesson in 
perspective. Overhead, as he looked up through this rift 
in the wood, shone great golden stars looking unfamiliar 
and grouped in strange constellations. He was sure they 
were arranged in some order which had a secret and 
malign significance. The wood on either side was full of 
singular noises, among which—once, twice, and again— 
he distinctly heard whispers in an unknown tongue. 

His neck was in pain and lifting his hand to it he 
found it horribly swollen. He knew that it had a circle 
of black where the rope had bruised it. His eyes felt 
congested; he could no longer close them. His tongue was 
swollen with thirst; he relieved its fever by thrusting it 
forward from between his teeth into the cold air. How 
softly the turf had carpeted the untraveled avenue—he 
could no longer feel the roadway beneath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he had fallen asleep 
while walking, for now he sees another scene—perhaps 
he has merely recovered from a delirium. He stands at 
the gate of his own home. All is as he left it, and all bright 
and beautiful in the morning sunshine. He must have 
traveled the entire night. As he pushes open tlie gate and 
passes up the wide white walk, he sees a flutter of female 
garments; his wife, looking fresh and cool and sweet, 
steps down from the veranda to meet him. At the bottom 
of the steps she stands waiting, with a smile of ineffable 
joy, an attitude of matchless grace and dignity. Ah, how 
beautiful she is! He springs forward with extended arms. 
As he is about to clasp her he feels a stunning blow upon 
the back of the neck; a blinding white light blazes all 
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about him with a sound like the shock of a cannon—then 
all is darkness and silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his body, with a broken 
neck, swung gently from side to side beneath the timbers 
of the Owl Creek bridge. 


U. S. Grant 


LEE’S SURRENDER 

I HAD KNOWN General Lee in the old army, and had 
served with him in the Mexican War; but did not sup¬ 
pose, owing to the difference in our age and rank, that 
he would remember me; while I would more naturally 
remember him distinctly, because he was the chief of staff 
of General Scott in the Mexican War. 

When 1 left camp that morning I had not expected so 
soon the result that was then taking place, and conse¬ 
quently was in rough garb. I was without a sword, as I 
usually was when on horseback on the field, and wore a 
soldier's blouse for a coat, with the shoulder straps of my 
rank to indicate to the army who I was. When I went into 
the house I found General Lee. We greeted each other, 
and after shaking hands took our seats. I had my staff 
with me, a good portion of whom were in the room dur¬ 
ing the whole of the interview. 

What General Lee’s feelings were I do not know. As 
he was a man of much dignity, with an impassible face, 
it was impossible to say whether he felt inwardly glad 
that the end had finally come, or felt sad over the result, 
and was too manly to show it. Whatever his feelings, 
they were entirely concealed from my observation; but 
my own feelings, which had been quite jubilant on the 
receipt of his letter, were sad and depressed. I felt like 
anything rather than rejoicing at the downfall of a foe 
who had fought so long and valiantly, and had suffered 
•ijliii^h for a cause, though that cause was, I believe, one 
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of the worst for which a people ever fought, and one for 
which there was the least excuse. I do not question, how¬ 
ever, the sincerity of the great mass of those who were 
opposed to us. 

General Lee was dressed in a full uniform which was 
entirely new, and was wearing a sword of considerable 
value, very likely the sword which had been presented by 
the State of Virginia; at all events, it was an entirely 
different sword from the one that would ordinarily be 
worn in the field. In my rough traveling suit, the uniform 
of a private with the straps of a lieutenant-general, I 
must have contrasted very strangely with a man so hand¬ 
somely dressed, six feet high and of faultless form. But 
this was not a matter that I thought of until afterwards. 

We soon fell into a conversation about old army times. 
He remarked that he remembered me very well in the 
old army; and I told him that as a matter of course I 
remembered him perfectly, but from the difference in our 
rank and years (there being about sixteen years’ differ¬ 
ence in our ages), I had thought it very likely that I had 
not attracted his attention sufficiently to be remembered 
by him after such a long interval. Our conversation grew 
so pleasant that I almost forgot the object of our meeting. 
After the conversation had run on in this style for some 
time. General Lee called my attention to the object of our 
meeting, and said that he had asked for this interview for 
the purpose of getting from me the terms I proposed to 
give his army. I said that I meant merely that his army 
should lay down their arms, not to take them up again 
during the continuance of the war unless duly and prop¬ 
erly exchanged. He said that he had so understood my 
letter. 

Then we gradually fell off again into conversation about 
matters foreign to the subject which had brought us to¬ 
gether. This continued for some little time, when General 
Lee again interrupted the course of the conversation by 
suggesting that the terms I proposed to give his army 
ought to be written out. I called to General Parker, secre- 
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tary on my staff, for writing materials, and commenced 
wi*iting out the following terms: 

Appomattox C. H., Va., Apl 9tli, 1865. 
Gen. R. E. Lee, Comd’g C. S. A. 

Gen.: In accordance witli the substance of my letter 
to you of the 8tli inst.. I propose to receive tlie surrender 
of the Army of N. Va. on the following terms, to wit: 
Rolls of all the officers and men to be made in duplicate. 
One copy to be given to an officer designated by me, the 
other to be retained by such officer or officers as you may 
designate. The officers to give their individual paroles not 
to take up arms against the Government of the LInited 
States until prop(‘rly exchanged, and each company or 
regimental coininander sign a like parole for the men of 
their commands. The anns, artilh^ry and public property 
to be parked and stacked, and turned over to the officer 
appointed by rne to receive them. This will not embrace 
the side arms of the officers, nor their private horses or 
baggage. This done, each officer and man will he allowed 
to return to their homes, not to he disturbed by United 
States authority so long as they observe their paroles and 
the laws in force where tliey may reside. 

Very respectfully, 

U. S. GRANT, Lt. Gen. 

When I put my pen to the paper I did not know the 
first word that I should make use of in writing the terms. 
I only knew what was in my mind, and I wished to ex¬ 
press it clearly, so that there could be no mistaking it. As 
I wrote on, the thought occurred to me that the officers 
had their own private horses and effects, which were 
important to them, but of no value to us; also that it 
would be an unnecessary humiliation to call upon them 
to deliver their side arms. 

No conversation, not one word, passed between Gen¬ 
eral Lee and myself, either about private property, side 
arms, or kindred subjects. He appeared to have no ob¬ 
jections to the terms first proposed; or if he had a point 
to make against them he wished to wait until they were 
in writing to make it. When he read over that part of the 
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terms about side arms, horses and private property of the 
officers, he remarked, with some feeling, 1 thought, that 
this would have a happy effect upon his army. 

Then, after a little further conversation. General Lee 
remarked to me again that their army was organized a 
little differently from the army of the United States (still 
maintaining by implication that we were two countries); 
that in their army the cavalrymen and artillerists owned 
their own horses; and he asked if he was to understand 
that the men who so owned their horses were to be per¬ 
mitted to retain them. I told him that as the terms were 
written they would not; that only the officers were per¬ 
mitted to take their private property. He then, after read¬ 
ing over the terms a second time, remarked that that was 
clear. 

I then said to him that I thought this would be about 
the last battle of the war—I sincerely hoped so; and I said 
further 1 took it that most of the men in the ranks were 
small farmers. The whole country had been so raided by 
the two armies that it was doubtful whether they would 
be able to put in a crop to carry themselves and their 
families through the next winter without the aid of the 
horses they were then riding. The United States did not 
want them and I would, therefore, instruct the officers I 
left behind to receive the paroles of his troops to let 
every man of the Confederate army who claimed to own 
a hor.se or mule take the animal to his home. Lee re¬ 
marked again that this would have a happy effect. 

He then sat down and wrote out the following letter: 

Heaix^uakters Army of Northern Virginia, 

April 9, 1865. 

General;—I received your letter of this date contain¬ 
ing the terms of tlie surrender of the Anny of Nortliern 
Virginia as proposed by you. As they are substantially 
the same as those expressed in your letter of the 8th inst., 
they are accepted. I will proceed to designate the proper 
officers to carry the stipulations into effect. 

R. E. LEE, General. 


Lieut.-General U. S. Grant. 
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While duplicates of the two letters were being made, 
the Union generals present were severally presented to 
General Lee. 

The much talked of surrendering of Lee’s sword and 
my handing it back, this and much more that has been 
said about it is the purest romance. The word sword or 
side arms was not mentioned by either of us until I wrote 
it in the terms. There was no premeditation, and it did 
not occur to me until the moment I wrote it down. If I 
had happened to omit it, and General Lee had called my 
attention to it, I should have put it in the terms precisely 
as I acceded to the provision about the soldiers retaining 
their horses. 

General Lee, after all was completed and before taking 
his leave, remarked that his army was in a very bad con¬ 
dition for want of food, and that they were without for¬ 
age; that his men had been living for some days on 
parched corn exclusively, and that he would have to ask 
me for rations and forage. I told him ''certainly,” and 
asked for how many men he wanted rations. His answer 
was "about twenty-five thousand:” and I authorized him 
to send his own commissary and quartermaster to Appo¬ 
mattox Station, two or three miles away, where he could 
have, out of the trains we had stopped, all the provisions 
wanted. As for forage, we had ourselves depended almost 
entirely upon the country for that. 

Generals Gibbon, Griffin and Merritt were designated 
by me to carry into effect the paroling of Lee’s troops 
before they should start for their homes—General Lee 
leaving Generals Longstreet, Gordon and Pendleton for 
them to confer with in order to facilitate this work. Lee 
and I then separated as cordially as we had met, he re¬ 
turning to his own lines, and all went into bivouac for the 
night at Appomattox. 

Soon after Lee’s departure I telegraphed to Washing¬ 
ton as follows: 
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Headquarters Appomattox C. H., Va., 

April 9 th , 1865, 4.30 p.m. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

Washington. 

General Lee surrendered the Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia this afternoon on terms proposed by myself. The 
accompanying additional correspondence will show the 
conditions fully. 

U. S. GRANT, Lieut.-General. 

When news of the surrender first reached our lines our 
men commenced firing a salute of a hundred guns in 
honor of the victory. I at once sent word, however, to 
have it stopped. The Confederates were now our pris¬ 
oners, and we did not want to exult over their downfall. 

I determined to return to Washington at once, with a 
view to putting a stop to the purchase of supplies, and 
what I now deemed other useless outlay of money. Before 
leaving, however, I thought I would like to see General 
Lee again; so next morning I rode out beyond our lines 
towards his headquarters, preceded by a bugler and a 
staff-oflRcer carrying a white flag. 

Lee soon mounted his horse, seeing who it was, and 
met me. We had there between the lines, sitting on horse¬ 
back, a very pleasant conversation of over half an hour, 
in the course of which Lee said to me that the South was 
a big country and that we might have to march over it 
three or four times before the war eiltirely ended, but that 
we would now be able to do it as they could no longer 
resist us. He expressed it as his earnest hope, however, 
that we would not be called upon to cause more loss 
and sacrifice of life; but he could not foretell the result. 
I then suggested to General Lee that there was not a man 
in the Confederacy whose influence with the soldiery 
and the whole people was as great as his, and that if he 
would now advise the surrender of all the armies I had 
no doubt his advice would be followed with alacrity. But 
Lee said, that he could not do that without consulting 
the President first. I knew there was no use to urge him 
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to do anything against his ideas of what was right. 

I waj: accompanied by my staff and other officers, some 
of whom seemed to have a great desire to go inside the 
Confederate lines. They finally asked permission of Lee 
to do so for the purpose of seeing some of their old army 
friends, and the permission was granted. They went over, 
had a very pleasant time with their old friends, and 
brought some of them back with them when they re¬ 
turned. 

When Lee and I separated he went back to his lines 
and I returned to the house of Mr. McLean. Here the 
officers of both armies came in great numbers, and 
seemed to enjoy the meeting as much as though they had 
been friends separated for a long time while fighting bat¬ 
tles under the same flag. For the time being it looked 
very much as if all thought of the war had escaped their 
minds. After an hour pleasantly passed in this way I set 
out on horseback, accompanied by my staff and a small 
escort, for Burkesville Junction, up to which point the 
railroad had by this time been repaired. 

from Grant's Memoirs 


Abraham Lincoln 


THE SECOND 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Fellow-countrymen: At this second appearing to 
take the oath of the presidential office, there is less occa¬ 
sion for an extended address than there was at the first. 
Then a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be 
pursued, seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expira¬ 
tion of four years, during which public declarations have 
l)een constantly called forth on every point and phase 
: of the great contest which still absorbs the attention and 
engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new 
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could be presented. The progress of our arms, upon which 
all else chiefly depends, is as well known to the public as 
to myself; and it is, I trUvSt, reasonably satisfactory and 
encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no pre¬ 
diction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, 
all thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it—all sought to avert it. While the in¬ 
augural address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, in¬ 
surgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it 
without war—seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide 
effects, by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; but 
one of them would make war rather than let the nation 
survive; and the other would accept war rather than let 
it perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but lo¬ 
calized in the southern part of it. These slaves constituted 
a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this in¬ 
terest was, somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, 
perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object for 
which the insurgents would rend the Union, even by 
war; while the government claimed no right to do more 
than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the w,ar the magnitude or 
the duration which it has already attained. Neither an¬ 
ticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease with, 
or even before, the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to 
the same God; and each invokes his aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that 
we be not judged. The prayers of both could not be an¬ 
swered—that of neither has been answered fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe unto the 
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world because of offenses! for it must needs be that of¬ 
fenses come; but woe to that man by whom the ofiFense 
cometh/’ If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued through 
his appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those divine at¬ 
tributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of un¬ 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still 
it must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all;^ with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations. 


R 


Walt Whitman 


AFTERMATH 

WOUNDS AND DISEASES 

The war is over, but the hospitals are fuller than ever, 
from former and current cases. A large majority of the 
wounds are in the arms and legs. But there is every kind 
of wound, in every part of the body. I should say of the 
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sick, from my observation, that the prevailing maladies 
are typhoid fever and the camp fevers generally, diar¬ 
rhoea, catarrhal affections and bronchitis, rheumatism 
and pneumonia. These forms of sickness lead; all the rest 
follow. There are twice as many sick as there are 
wounded. The deaths range from seven to ten per cent, 
of those under treatment.* 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 

April 16, *65. I find in my notes of the time, this pas¬ 
sage on the death of Abraham Lincoln: He leaves for 
America’s history and biography, so far, not only its most 
dramatic reminiscence—he leaves, in my opinion, the 
greatest, best, most characteristic, artistic, moral person¬ 
ality. Not but that he had faults, and show’d them in the 
Presidency; but honesty, goodness, shrewdness, con¬ 
science, and (a new virtue, unknown to other lands, and 
hardly yet really known here, but the foundation and 
tie of all, as the future will grandly develop,) Unionism, 
in its truest and amplest sense, form’d the hard-pan of his 
character. These he seal’d with his life. The tragic splen¬ 
dor of his death, purging, illuminating all, throws round 
his form, his head, an aureole that will remain and will 
grow brighter through time, while history lives, and love 
of country lasts. By many has this Union been help’d; 
but if one name, one man, must be pick’d out, he, most 
of all, is the conservator of it, to the future. He was 
assassinated—but the Union is not assassinated—fa ira! 
One falls and another falls. The soldier drops, sinks like 
a wave—but the ranks of the ocean eternally press on. 
Death does its work, obliterates a hundred, a thousand— 
President, general, captain, private,—but the Nation is 
immortal. 

* In the U. S. Surgeon-General's office since, there is a formal record 
of treatment of 253,142 cases of wounds by government surgc'ons. 
What must have been the number unofficial, indirect—to say nothing 
of the Southern armies? 
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SHERMAN S ARMY S JUBILATION—ITS SUDDEN STOPPAGE 

When Sherman's armies, (long after they left Atlanta,) 
were marching through South and North Carolina—after 
leaving Savannah, tlie news of Lee’s capitulation having 
been receiv’d—the men never mov’d a mile without from 
some part of the line sending up continued, inspiriting 
shouts. At intervals all day long sounded out the wild 
music of those peculiar army cries. They would be com¬ 
menc’d by one regiment or brigade, immediately taken up 
by others, and at length whole corps and armies would 
join in these wild triumphant choruses. It was one of 
the characteristic expressions of the western troops, and 
became a habit, serving as a relief and outlet to the men 
—a vent for their feelings of victory, returning peace, &c. 
Morning, noon, and afternoon, spontaneous, for occasion 
or without occasion, these huge, strange cries, differing 
from any other, echoing through the open air for many 
a mile, expressing youth, joy, wildness, irrepressible 
strength, and the ideas of advance and conquest, sounded 
along the swamps and uplands of the South, floating to 
the skies. (‘‘There never were men that kept in better 
spirits in danger or defeat—what then could they do in 
victory?”—said one of the 15th corps to me, afterwards.) 
This exuberance continued till the armies arrived at 
Raleigh. There the news of the Pre.sident’s murder was 
receiv’d. Then no more shouts or yells, for a week. All the 
marching was comparatively muffled. It was very signifi¬ 
cant—hardly a loud word or laugh in many of the regi¬ 
ments. A hush and silence pervaded all. 

NO GOOD PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 

Probably the reader has seen physiognomies (often 
old farmers, sea-captains, and such) that, behind their 
homeliness, or even ugliness, held superior points so 
subtle, yet so palpable, making the real life of their faces 
. almost as impossible to depict as a wild perfume or fruit- 
. taste, or a passionate tone of the living voice—and such 
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was Lincoln's face, the peculiar color, the lines of it, the 
eyes, mouth, expression. Of technical beauty it had 
nothing—but to the eye of a great artist it furnished a 
rare study, a feast and fascination. The current portraits 
are all failures—most of them caricatures. 

releas'd union prisoners from south 

The releas'd prisoners of war are now coming up from 
the southern prisons. I have seen a number of them. The 
sight is worse than any sight of battle-fields, or any col¬ 
lection of wounded, even the bloodiest. There was, (as a 
sample,) one large boat load, of several hundreds, 
brought about the 25th, to Annapolis; and out of the 
whole number only three individuals were able to walk 
from the boat. The rest were carried ashore and laid 
down in one place or another. Can those be m<?n—those 
little livid brown, ash-streak'd, monkey-looking dwarfs? 
—are they really not mummied, dwindled corpses? They 
lay there, most of them, quite still, but with a horrible 
look in their eyes and .skinny lips (often with not enough 
flesh on the lips to cover their teeth.) Probably no more 
appalling sight was ever seen on this earth. (There are 
deeds, crimes, that may be forgiven; but this is not among 
them. It steeps its perpetrators in blackest, escapeless, 
endless damnation. Over 50,000 have been compel I’d to 
die the death of starvation—reader, did you ever try to 
realize what starvation actually is?—in those prisons—and 
in a land of plenty.) An indescribable meanness, tyranny, 
aggravating course of insults, almost incredible—was evi¬ 
dently the rule of treatment through all the southern mili¬ 
tary prisons. The dead there are not to be pitied as much 
as some of the living that come from there—if they can 
be call'd living—many of them are mentally imbecile, and 
will never recuperate. 

THE ARMIES RETURNING 

May 7.—Sunday. To-day as I was walking a mile or 
two soutli of Alexandria, 1 fell in with several large squads 
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of the returning Western army, (Shermans men as they 
call'd themselves) about a thousand in all, the largest 
portion of them half sick, some convalescents, on their 
way to a hospital camp. These fragmentary excerpts, with 
the unmistakable Western physiognomy and idioms, 
crawling along slowly—after a great campaign, blown 
this way, as it were, out of their latitude—I mark’d with 
curiosity, and talk’d with ofiF and on for over an hour. 
Here and there was one very sick; but all were able to 
walk, except some of the last, who had given out, and 
were seated on the ground, faint and despondent. These 
I tried to cheer, told them the camp they were to reach 
was only a little way further over the hill, and so got 
them up and started, accompanying some of the worst a 
little way, and helping them, or putting them under the 
support of stronger comrades. 

May 21. Saw General Sheridan and his cavalry to¬ 
day; a strong, attractive sight; the men were mostly 
young, (a few middle-aged,) superb-looking fellows, 
brown, spare, keen, with well-worn clothing, many with 
pieces of water-proof cloth around their shoulders, hang¬ 
ing down. They dash’d along pretty fast, in wide close 
ranks, all spatter’d with mud; no holiday soldiers; brigade 
after brigade. I could have watch’d for a week. Sheridan 
stood on a balcony, under a big tree, coolly smoking a 
cigar. His looks and manner impress’d me favorably. 

May 22. Have been taking a walk along Pennsylvania 
avenue and Seventh street north. The city is full of sol¬ 
diers, running around loose. OflBcers everywhere, of all 
grades. All have the weather-beaten look of practical 
service. It is a sight I never tire of. All the armies are now 
here (or portions of them,) for to-morrows review. You 
see them swarming like bees everywhere. 

WESTERN SOLDIERS 

May 26-7. The streets, the public buildings and 
grounds of Washington, still swarm with soldiers from 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, and all the West- 
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ern States. I am continually meeting and talking with 
them. They often speak to me first, and always show 
great sociability, and glad to have a good interchange of 
chat. These Western soldiers are more slow in their move¬ 
ments, and in their intellectual quality also; have no ex¬ 
treme alertness. They are larger in size, have a more seri¬ 
ous physiognomy, are continually looking at you as they 
pass in the street. They are largely animal, and hand¬ 
somely so. During the war I have been at times with the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, and Twentieth 
Corps. I always feel drawn toward the men, and like their 
personal contact when we are crowded close together, as 
frequently these days in tlie street-cars. They all think 
the world of General Sherman; call him ‘‘old Bill,’’ or 
sometimes “uncle Billy.” 

A SOLDIER ON LINCOLN 

May 28. As I sat by the bedside of a sick Michigan 
soldier in hospital to-day, a convalescent from the adjoin¬ 
ing bed rose and came to me, and presently we began 
talking. He was a middle-aged man, belonged to the 2d 
Virginia regiment, but lived in Racine, Ohio, and had a 
family there. He spoke of President Lincoln, and said: 
“The war is over, and many are lost. And now we have 
lost the best, the fairest, the truest man in America. Take 
him altogether, he was the best man this country ever 
produced. It was quite a while I thought very different; 
but some time before the murder, that’s the way I have 
seen it.” There was deep earnestness in the soldier. (I 
found upon further talk he had known Mr. Lincoln per¬ 
sonally, and quite closely, years before.) He was a vet¬ 
eran; was now in the fifth year of his service; was a 
cavalry man, and had been in a good deal of hard fighting. 

HOSPITALS CLOSING 

October 3. There are two army hospitals now remain¬ 
ing. I went to the largest of these (Douglas) and spent 
the afternoon and evening. There are many sad cases, 
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old wounds, incurable sickness, and some of the wounded 
from the March and April battles before Richmond. Few 
realize how sharp and bloody those closing battles were. 
Our men exposed themselves more than usual; press’d 
ahead without urging. Then the southerners fought with 
extra desperation. Both sides knew that witli the success¬ 
ful chasing of the rebel cabal from Richmond, and the 
occupation of that city by the national troops, the game 
was up. Tlie dead and wounded were unusually many. 
Of the wounded the last lingering driblets have been 
brought to hospital here. I find many rebel wounded here, 
and have been extra busy to-day ’tending to the worst 
cases of them with the rest. 

Oct., Nov. and Dec., "65—Sundays. Every Sunday of 
these months visited Harewood hospital out in the woods, 
pleasant and recluse, some two and a half or three miles 
north of the capitol. The situation is healthy, with broken 
ground, grassy slopes and patches of oak woods, the 
trees large and fine. It was one of the most extensive of 
the hospitals, now reduced to four or five partially occu¬ 
pied wards, the numerous others being vacant. In No¬ 
vember, this became the last military hospital kept up 
by the government, all the others being closed. Cases of 
the worst and most incurable wounds, obstinate illness, 
and of poor fellows who have no homes to go to, are 
found here. 

Dec. 10—Sunday. Again spending a good part of the 
day at Harewood. I write this about an hour before sun¬ 
down. I have walk’d out for a few minutes to the edge of 
the woods to soothe myself with the hour and scene. It 
is a glorious, warm, golden-sunny, still afternoon. The 
only noise is from a crowd of cawing crows, on some 
trees three hundred yards distant. Clusters of gnats 
swimming and dancing in the air in all directions. The 
oak leaves are thick under the bare trees, and give a 
strong and delicious perfume. Inside the wards every¬ 
thing is gloomy. Death is there. As I enter’d, I was con¬ 
fronted by it the first thing; a corp.se of a poor soldier, 
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just dead, of typhoid fever. The attendants had just 
straighten’d the limbs, put coppers on the eyes, and were 
laying it out. 

The roads. A great recreation, the past three years, 
has been in taking long walks out from Washington, five, 
seven, perhaps ten miles and back; generally with my 
friend Peter Doyle, who is as fond of it as 1 am. Fine 
moonlight nights, over the perfect military roads, hard 
and smooth—or Sundays—we had these delightful walks, 
never to be forgotten. The roads connecting Washington 
and the numerous forts around the city, made one useful 
result, at any rate, out of the war. 

TYPICAL SOLDIERS 

Even the typical soldiers I have been personally inti¬ 
mate with,—it seems to me if 1 were to make a list of them 
it would be like a city directory. Some few only have I 
mention’d in the foregoing pages—most are dead—a few 
yet living. There is Reuben Farvell, of Michigan, (little 
“Mitch;”) Benton H. Wilson, color-bearer, 185th New 
York; Wm. Stansberry; Manvill Winterstein, Ohio; 
Bethuel Smith; Capt. Simms, of 51st New York, (kill’d at 
Petersburgh mine explosion,) Capt. Sam. Pooley and 
Lieut. Fred. McReady, same reg’t. Also, same reg’t., my 
brother, George W. Whitman—in active service all 
through, four years, re-enlisting twice—was promoted, 
step by step, (several times immediately after battles,) 
lieutenant, captain, major and lieut. colonel—was in the 
actions at Roanoke, Newbern, 2d Bull Run, Chantilly, 
South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburgh, Vicksbiirgh, 
Jackson, the bloody conflicts of the Wilderness, and at 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and afterwards around 
Petersburgh; at one of these latter was taken prisoner, 
and pass’d four or five months in Secesh military prisons, 
narrowly escaping with life, from a severe fever, from 
starvation and half-nakedness in the winter. (What a 
history that 51st New York had! Went out early—march’d, 
fought everywhere—was in storms at sea, nearly wreck’d 
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—storm'd forts—tiamp'd hither and yon in Virginia, night 
and day, summer of '62—afterwards Kentucky and Mis¬ 
sissippi—re-enlisted—was in all the engagements and 
campaigns, as above.) I strengthen and comfort myself 
much with the certainty that the capacity for just such 
regiments, (hundreds, thousands of them) is inexhaust¬ 
ible in the United States, and that there isn't a county nor 
a township in the republic—nor a street in any city—but 
could turn out, and, on occasion, would turn out, lots of 
just such typical soldiers, whenever wanted. 

“convulsiveness" 

As I have look'd over the proof-sheets of the preceding 
pages, I have once or twice fear'd that my diary would 
prove, at best, but a batch of convulsively written remi¬ 
niscences. Well, be it so. They are but parts of the actual 
distraction, heat, smoke and excitement of those times. 
The war itself, with the temper of society preceding it, 
can indeed be best described by that very word convuL 
siveness. 


THREE YEARS SUMm’d UP 

During those three years in hospital, camp or field, I 
made over six hundred visits or tours, and went, as I 
estimate, counting all, among from eighty thousand to a 
hundred thousand of the wounded and sick, as sustainer 
of spirit and body in some degree, in time of need. These 
visits varied from an hour or two, to all day or night; for 
with dear or critical cases I generally watch'd all night. 
Sometimes I took up my quarters in the hospital, and 
slept or watch'd there several night in succession. Those 
three years I consider the greatest privilege and satisfac¬ 
tion, (with all their feverish excitements and physical 
deprivations and lamentable sights,) and, of course, the 
most profound lesson of my life. I can say that in my 
ministerings I comprehended all, whoever came in my 
way, northern or southern, and slighted none. It arous'd 
and brought out and decided undream'd-of depths of 
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emotion. It has given me my most fervent views of the 
true ensemble and extent of the States. While I was with 
wounded and sick in thousands of cases from the New 
England States, and from New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, and from Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, In¬ 
diana, Illinois, and all the Western States, I was with 
more or less from all the States, North and South, without 
exception. I was with many from the border States, es¬ 
pecially from Maryland and Virginia, and found, during 
those lurid years 1862-63, far more Union southerners, 
especially Tennesseans, than is supposed. I was with 
many rebel officers and men among our wounded, and 
gave them always what I had, and tried to cheer them 
the same as any. I was among the army teamsters con¬ 
siderably, and, indeed, always found myself drawn to 
them. Among the black soldiers, wounded or sick, and in 
the contraband camps, I also took my way whenever in 
their neighborhood, and did what I could for them. 

THE REAL WAR WILL NEVER GET IN THE BOOKS 

And so good-bye to the war. I know not how it may 
have been, or may be, to others—to me the main interest 
I found, (and still, on recollection, find,) in the rank and 
file of the armies, both sides, and in those specimens amid 
the hospitals, and even the dead on the field. To me the 
points illustrating the latent personal character and eli¬ 
gibilities of these States, in the two or three millions of 
American young and middle-aged men, North and South, 
embodied in those armies—and especially the one-third or 
one-fourth of their number, stridcen by wounds or dis¬ 
ease at some time in the course of the contest—were of 
more significance even than the political interests in¬ 
volved. (As so much of a race depends on how it faces 
death, and how it stands personal anguish and sickness. 
As, in the glints of emotions under emergencies, and the 
indirect traits and asides in Plutarch, we get far pro- 
founder clues to the antique world than all its more formal 
history.) 
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Future years will never know the seething hell and the 
black infernal background of countless minor scenes and 
interiors, (not the official surface-courteousness of the 
Generals, not the few great battles) of the Secession war; 
and it is best they should not—the real war will never get 
in the books. In the mushy influences of current times, 
too, the fervid atmosphere and typical events of those 
years are in danger of being totally forgotten. I have at 
night watch’d by tlie side of a sick man in the hospital, 
one who could not live many hours. I have seen his eyes 
flash and burn as he raised himself and recurr’d to the 
cruelties on his surrender’d brother, and mutilations of 
the corpse afterward. (See in the preceding pages, the 
incident at Upperville—the seventeen kill’d as in the 
description, were left there on the ground. After they 
dropt dead, no one touch’d them—all were made sure of, 
however. The carcasses were left for the citizens to bury 
or not, as they chose.) 

Such was the war. It was not a quadrille in a ball-room. 
Its interior history will not only never be written—its prac¬ 
ticality, minutiije of deeds and passions, will never be 
even suggested. The actual soldier of 1862-’65, North 
and South, with all his ways, his incredible dauntlessness, 
habits, practices, tastes, language, his fierce friendship, 
his appetite, rankness, his superb strength and animality, 
lawless gait, and a hundred unnamed lights and shades of 
camp, I say, will never be written—perhaps must not and 
should not be. 

The preceding notes may furnish a few stray glimpses 
into that life, and into those lurid interiors, never to be 
fully convey’d to the future. The hospital part of the 
drama from ’61 to ’65, deserves indeed to be recorded. 
Of that many-threaded drama, with its sudden and 
strange surprises, its confounding of prophecies, its mo¬ 
ments of despair, the dread of foreign interference, the 
interminable campaigns, the bloody battles, the mighty 
and cumbrous and green armies, the drafts and bounties 
—the immense money expenditure, like a heavy-pouring 
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constant rain—with, over the whole land, the last three 
years of the struggle, an unending, universal mourning- 
wail of women, parents, orphans—the marrow of the 
tragedy concentrated in those Army Hospitals—(it seem’d 
sometimes as if the whole interest of the land. North and 
South, was one vast central hospital, and all the rest of 
the affair but flanges)—those forming the untold and un¬ 
written history of the war—infinitely greater (like life’s) 
than the few scraps and distortions that are ever told or 
written. Think how much, and of importance, will be— 
how much, civic and military, has already been—buried 
in the grave, in eternal darkness. from specimen Days 


Anonymous 


13th, 14th & 15th ARTICLES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE U. S. 

ARTICLE THE THIRTEENTH 

Sect. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sect. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

The following amendment was certified by the Secre¬ 
tary of State to have become valid as a part of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, July 28, 1868. 

ARTICLE the FOURTEENTH 

Sect. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the States wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
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United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro¬ 
tection of the laws. 

Sect. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, ex¬ 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at 
any election for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of tlie United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Sect. 3. No person shall be a senator or representa¬ 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 
States, or under any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State legislature, or 
as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by 
a vote of two thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Sect. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup¬ 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume 
or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrec¬ 
tion or rebellion against the United States, or any claim 
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for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Sect. 5] The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

The following amendment was proposed to the legis¬ 
latures of the several States by the fortieth Congress, on 
the 27th of February, 1869, and was declared, in a proc¬ 
lamation of the Secretary of State, dated March 30, 1870, 
to have been ratified by the legislatures of twenty-nine of 
the thirty-seven States. 

ARTICLE THE FIFTEENTH 

Sect. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 
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PART V 


THE 

GREAT BARBECUE 


Mark Twain 


THE RATTLESNAKE-SKIN 
DOES ITS WORK 


We slept most all day, and started out at night, a lit¬ 
tle ways behind a monstrous long raft that was as long 
going by as a procession. She had four long sweeps at each 
end, so we judged she carried as many as thirty men, like¬ 
ly. She had five big wigwams aboard, wide apart, and an 
open camp-fire in the middle and a tall flag-pole at each 
end. There was a power of style about her. It amounted 
to something being a raftsman on such a craft as that. 

We went drifting down into a big bend and the night 
clouded up and got hot. The river was very wide and was 
walled with solid timber on both sides; you couldn’t see 
a break in it hardly ever, or a light. We talked about Cairo 
and wondered whether we would know it wlien we got 
to it. I said likely we wouldn’t, because I had heard say 
there warn’t but about a dozen houses there and if they 
didn’t happen to have them lit up, how was we going to 
know we was passing a town? Jim said if the two big 
rivers joined together there, that would show. But I said 
maybe we might think we was passing the foot of an 
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island and coming into the same old river again. That 
disturbed Jim—and me too. So the question was, what to 
do? I said, paddle ashore the first time a light showed and 
tell them pap was behind, coming along with a trading- 
scow, and was a green hand at the business and wanted 
to know how far it was to Cairo. Jim thought it was a 
good idea, so we took a smoke on it and waited. 

But you know a young person can’t wait very well 
when he is impatient to find a thing out. We talked it 
over and by and by Jim said it was such a black night, 
now, that it wouldn’t be no risk to swim down to the big 
raft and crawl aboard and listen—they would talk about 
Cairo, because they would be calculating to go ashore 
there for a spree, maybe, or anyway they would send 
boats ashore to buy whisky or fresh meat or something. 
Jim had a wonderful level head, for a nigger: he could 
most always start a good plan when you wanted one. 

I stood up and shook my rags off and jumped into the 
river and struck out for the raft's light. By and by, when 
I got down nearly to her, I eased up and went slow and 
cautious. But everything was all right—nobody at the 
sweeps. So I swum down along the raft till I was most 
abreast the camp-fire in the middle, then I crawled 
aboard and inched along and got in among some bun¬ 
dles of shingles on the weather side of the fire. There was 
thirteen men there—they was the watch on deck of course. 
And a mighty rough-looking lot, too. They had a jug and 
tin cups, and they kept the jug moving. One man was 
singing—roaring, you may say; and it wasn’t a nice song— 
for a parlor, anyway. He roared through his nose and 
strung out the last word of every line very long. When he 
was done they all fetched a kind of Injun war-whoop, 
and then another was sung. It begun: 

There was a woman in our towdn, 

In our towdn did dwed’l [dwell}. 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee. 

But another man twyste as wed’l. 
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Singing too, riloo, riloo, riloo, 

Ri-too, riloo, rilay-e, 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee, 

But another man twyste as wedl. 

And so on—fourteen verses. It was kind of poor and when 
he was going to start on the next verse one of them said 
it was the tune the old cow died on, and another one 
said, ‘‘Oh, give us a rest!” And another one told him to 
take a walk. They made fun of him till he got mad and 
jumped up and begun to cuss the crowd, and said he 
could lam any thief in the lot. 

They was all about to make a break for him but the 
biggest man there jumped up and says: 

“Set whar you are, gentlemen. Leave him to me; he’s 
my meat.” 

Then he jumped up in the air three times and cracked 
his heels together every time. He flung off a buckskin coat 
that was all hung with fringes and says, “You lay thar 
tell the chawin-up’s done,” and flung his hat down, which 
was all over ribbons, and says, “You lay thar tell his 
sufferin s is over.” 

Then he jumped up in the air and cracked his heels 
together again and shouted out: 

“Whoo-oop! I’m the old original iron-jawed, brass- 
mounted, copper-bellied corpse-maker from the wilds of 
Arkansawl Look at me! Tm the man they call Sudden 
Death and General Desolation! Sired by a hurricane, 
darn’d by an earthquake, half-brother to the cholera, 
nearly related to the smallpox on the mother’s side! Look 
at me! I take nineteen alligators and a bar’l of whisky 
for breakfast when I’m in robust health, and a bushel of 
rattlesnakes and a dead body when I’m ailing. I split 
the everlasting rocks with my glance, and I squench the 
thunder when I speak! Whoo-oop! Stand back and give 
me room according to my strength! Blood’s my nahiral 
drink and the wails of the dying is music to my ear. Cast 
your eye on me, gentlemen! and lay low and hold your 
breath, for I’m ’bout to turn myself loose!” 
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All the time he was getting this off, he was shaking 
his head and looking fierce and kind of swelling around 
in a little circle, tucking up his wristbands and now and 
then straightening up and beating his breast with his 
fist, saying, “Look at me, gentlemen!’' When he got 
through, he jumped up and cracked his heels together 
three times and let off a roaring “Whoo-oop! I’m the 
bloodiest son of a wildcat that lives!” 

Then the man that had started the row tilted his old 
slouch hat down over his right eye; then he bent stoop¬ 
ing forward, with his back sagged and his south end stick¬ 
ing out far, and his fists a-shoving out and drawing in in 
front of him, and so went around in a little circle about 
three times, swelling himself up and breathing hard. 
Then he straightened and jumped up and cracked his 
heels together three times before he lit again (that made 
them cheer), and he began to shout like this: 

“Whoo-oop! bow your neck and spread, for the king¬ 
dom of sorrow’s a-coming! Hold me down to the earth, 
for I feel my powers a-working! whoo-oop! I’m a child 
of sin, dont let me get a start! Smoked glass, here, for 
all! Don’t attempt to look at me with the naked eye, 
gentlemen! When I’m playful I use the meridians of 
longitude and parallels of latitude for a seine and drag 
the Atlantic Ocean for whales! I scratch my head with 
the lightning and purr myself to sleep with the thunder! 
When I’m cold, I bile the Gulf of Mexico and bathe in 
it; when I’m hot I fan myself with an equinoctial storm; 
when I’m thirsty I reach up and suck a cloud dry like a 
sponge; when I range the earth hungry, famine follows 
in my tracks! Whoo-oop! Bow your neck and spread! I 
put my hand on the sun’s face and make it night in the 
earth; I bite a piece out of the moon and hurry the sea¬ 
sons; I shake myself and crumble the mountains! Con¬ 
template me through leather—don’t use the naked eye! 
I’m the man with a petrified heart and biler-iron bowels! 
The massacre of isolated communities is the pastime of 
my idle moments, the destruction of nationalities the seri- 
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ous business of my life! The boundless vastness of the 
great American desert is my inclosed property, and I 
bury my dead on my own premises!'' He jumped up and 
cracked his heels together three times before he lit (they 
cheered him again), and as he come down he shouted 
out; “Whoo-oop! bow your neck and spread, for the Pet 
Child of Calamity's a-coming!" 

Then the other one went to swelling around and blow¬ 
ing again—the first one—the one they called Bob; next, 
the Child of Calamity chipped in again, bigger than ever; 
then they both got at it at the same time, swelling round 
and round each other and punching their fists most into 
each other's faces and whooping and jawing like Injuns; 
then Bob called the Child names and the Child called 
him names back again; next. Bob called him a heap 
rougher names and the Child come back at him with the 
very worst kind of language; next. Bob knocked the 
Child's hat off and the Child picked it up and kicked 
Bob's ribbony hat about six foot; Bob went and got it 
and said never mind, this warn't going to be the last of this 
thing, because he was a man that never forgot and never 
forgive, and so the Child better look out for there was a 
time a-coming, just as sure as he was a living man, that 
he would have to answer to him with the best blood in 
his body. The Child said no man was willinger than he 
for that time to come, and he would give Bob fair wani- 
ing, now, never to cross his path again, for he could never 
rest till he had waded in his blood, for such was his na¬ 
ture, though he was sparing him now on account of his 
family, if he had one. 

Both of them was edging away in difiFerent directions, 
growling and shaking their heads and going on about 
what they was going to do, but a little black-whiskered 
chap skipped up and says; 

‘‘Come back here, you couple of chicken-livered 
cowards, and I'll thrash the two of ye!” 

And he done it, too. He snatched them, he jerked them 
this way and that, he booted them around, he knocked 
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them sprawling faster than they could get up. Why, it 
warn’t two minutes till they begged like dogs—and how 
the other lot did yell and laugh and clap their hands all 
the way through and shout, “Sail in, Corpse-Maker!’" “Hi! 
at him again, Child of Calamity!” “Bully for you, little 
Davy!” Well, it was a perfect powwow for a while. Bob 
and the Child had red noses and black eyes when they 
got through. Little Davy made them own up that they 
was sneaks and cowards and not fit to eat with a dog or 
drink with a nigger; then Bob and the Child shook hands 
with each other, very solemn, and said they had always 
respected each other and was willing to let bygones be 
bygones. So then they washed their faces in the river, 
and just then there was a loud order to stand by for a 
crossing, and some of them went forward to man the 
sweeps there and the rest went aft to handle the after 
sweeps. 

I lay still and waited for fifteen minutes and had a 
smoke out of a pipe that one of them left in reach; then 
the crossing was finished and they stumped back and 
had a drink around and went to talking and singing again. 
Next they got out an old fiddle, and one played and an¬ 
other patted juba and the rest turned themselves loose 
on a regular old-fashioned keelboat breakdown. They 
couldn’t keep that up very long without getting winded, 
so by and by they settled around the jug again. 

They sung fl^^ftsman’s the Life for Me,” 

with a rousing chorus, and then they got to talking about 
differences betwixt hogs and their different kind of 
habits; and next about women and their different ways; 
and next about the best ways to put out houses that was 
afire; and next about what ought to be done with the 
Injuns; and next about what a king had to do and how 
much he got; and next about how to make cats fight; 
and next about what to do when a man has fits; and next 
about differences betwixt dear-water rivers and muddy- 
water ones. The man they called Ed said the muddy 
Mississippi water was wholesomer to drink than the 
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clear water of the Ohio; he said if you let a pint of this 
yaller Mississippi water settle, you would have about a 
half to three-quarters of an inch of mud in the bottom, 
according to the stage of the river, and then it warn't 
no better than Ohio water—what you wanted to do was 
to keep it stirred up—and when the river was low, keep 
mud on hand to put in and thicken the water up the way 
it ought to be. 

The Child of Calamity said that was so; he said there 
was nutritiousness in the mud, and a man that drunk 
Mississippi water could grow corn in his stomach if he 
wanted to. He says: 

"'You look at the graveyards; that tells the tale. Trees 
won't grow worth shucks in a Cincinnati graveyard, but 
in a Sent Louis graveyard they grow upwards of eight 
hundred foot high. It's all on account of the water the 
people drunk before they laid up. A Cincinnati corpse 
don't richen a soil any." 

And they talked about how Ohio water didn't like to 
mix with Mississippi water. Ed said if you take the Mis¬ 
sissippi on a rise when the Ohio is low, you'll find a wide 
band of clear water all the way down the east side of the 
Mississippi for a hundred mile or more, and the minute 
you get out a quarter of a mile from shore and pass the 
line, it is all thick and yaller the rest of the way across. 
Then they talked about how to keep tobacco from get¬ 
ting moldy, and from that they went into ghosts and 
told about a lot that other folks had seen; but Ed says: 

"‘Why don't you tell something that you've seen your¬ 
selves? Now let me have a say. Five years ago I was on a 
raft as big as this, and right along here it was a bright 
moonshiny night and I was on watch and boss of the 
stabboard oar forrard, and one of my pards was a man 
named Dick Allbright, and he come along to where I 
was sitting, forrard—gaping and stretching, he was—and 
stooped down on the edge of the raft and washed his 
face in the river, and come and set down by me and got 
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out his pipe, and had just got it filled when he looks up 
and says: 

'Why looky-here,’ he says, 'ain't that Buck Miller's 
place, over yander in the bend?' 

" 'Yes,' says I, ‘it is—why?' He laid his pipe down and 
leaned his head on his hand and says: 

" T thought we’d be furder down.' I says: 

" 'I thought it, too, when I went off watch’—we was 
standing six hours on and six off—'but the boys told me,' 
I says, ‘that the raft didn’t seem to hardly move, for the 
last hour,' says I, ‘though she's a-slipping along all right 
now,' says I. He give a kind of a groan, and says: 

“ 'I’ve seed a raft act so before, along here,’ he says, 
' 'pears to me the current has most quit above the head 
of this bend durin' the last two years,' he says. 

“Well, he raised up two or three times and looked 
away off and around on the water. That started me at 
it, too, A body is always doing what he sees somebody 
else doing, though there mayn't be no sense in it. Pretty 
soon I see a black something floating on the water away 
off to stabboard and quartering behind us. I see he was 
looking at it, too. I says: 

“ ‘What's that?’ 

“He says, sort of pettish: ‘ 'Taint nothing but an old 
empty bar'l.' 

“ 'An empty bar’ll' says I, 'why,' says I, 'a spy-glass is 
a fool to your eyes. How can you tell it’s an empty bar'l?' 
He says: 

“ T don't know; I reckon it ain't a bar'l but I thought it 
might be,' says he. 

“ 'Yes,' I says, 'so it might be and it might be anything 
else, too; a body can't tell nothing about it, such a dis¬ 
tance as that,' I says. 

“We hadn't nothing else to do, so we kept on watcliing 
it. By and by I says: 

“ 'Why, looky-here, Dick Allbright, that thing’s a-gain- 
ing on us, I believe.' 

“He never said nothing. The thing gained and gained, 
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and I judged it must be a dog that was about tired out. 
Well, we swung down into the crossing and the thing 
floated across the bright streak of the moonshine, and 
by George, it was a barl. Says I: 

“ ‘Dick Allbright, what made you think that thing was 
a bar’l, when it was half a mile off?' says I. Says he: 

“ 1 don't know.' Says I: 

‘‘ ‘You tell me, Dick Allbright.' Says he: 

“ ‘Well, I knowed it was a bar'l; I've seen it before; lots 
has seen it; they says it’s a ha’nted bar'l.' 

“I called the rest of the watch, and they come and 
stood there and I told them what Dick said. It floated 
right along abreast, now, and didn't gain any more. It 
was about twenty foot off. Some was for having it aboard 
but the rest didn’t want to. Dick Allbright said rafts that 
had fooled with it had got bad luck by it. I'he captain 
of the watch said he didn't believe in it. He said he 
reckoned the bar’l gained on us because it was in a little 
better current than what we was. He said it would leave 
by and by. 

“So then we went to talking about other things, and 
we had a song and then a breakdown; and after that the 
captain of the watch called for another song; but it was 
clouding up now and the bar'l stuck right thar in the 
same place, and the song didn't seem to have much 
warm-up to it, somehow, and so they didn't finish it and 
there warn't any cheers, but it sort of dropped flat, and 
nobody said anything for a minute. Then everybody tried 
to talk at once and one chap got off a joke, but it warn't 
no use, they didn’t laugh, and even the chap that made 
the joke didn't laugh at it, which ain't usual. We all just 
settled down glum, and watched the bar'l and was 
oneasy and oncomf or table. Well, sir, it shut down black 
and still, and then the wind began to moan around, and 
next the lightning began to play and the thunder to 
grumble. And pretty soon there was a regular storm, and 
in the middle of it a man that was running aft stumbled 
and fell and sprained his ankle so that he had to lay up. 
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This made the boys shake their heads. And every time 
the lightning come, there was that barl with the blue 
lights winking around it. We was always on the lookout 
for it. But by and by, toward dawn, she was gone. When 
the day come we couldn’t see her anywhere, and we 
warn’t sorry, either. 

'‘But next night about half past nine, when there was 
songs and high jinks going on, here she comes again and 
took her old roost on the stabboard side. There warn’t no 
more high jinks. Everybody got solemn; nobody talked; 
you couldn’t get anybody to do anything but set around 
moody and look at the bar’l. It begun to cloud up again. 
When the watch changed, the off watch stayed up, ’stead 
of turning in. The storm ripped and roared around all 
night, and in the middle of it another man tripped and 
sprained his ankle and had to knock off. The bar’l left 
toward day and nobody sec it go. 

“Everybody was sober and down in the mouth all day. 
I don’t mean the kind of sober that comes of leaving 
liquor alone—not that. They was quiet, but they all drunk 
more than usual—not together, but each man sidled off 
and took it private, by himself. 

“After dark the off watch didn’t turn in; nobody sung, 
nobody talked; the boys didn’t scatter around, neither; 
they sort of huddled together, forrard; and for two hours 
they set there, perfectly still, looking steady in the one 
direction and heaving a sigh once in a while. And then, 
here comes the bar’l again. She took up her old place. She 
stayed there all night; nobody turned in. The storm 
come on again, after midnight. It got awful dark; the rain 
poured down; hail, too; the thunder boomed and roared 
and bellowed; the wind blowed a hurricane; and the 
lightning spread over everything in big sheets of glare 
and showed the whole raft as plain as day; and the river 
lashed up white as milk as far as you could see for miles, 
and there was that bar’l jiggering along, same as ever. 
The captain ordered the watch to man the after sweeps 
for a crossing and nobody would go—no more sprained 
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ankles for them, they said. They wouldn’t even walk aft. 
Well, then, just then the sky split wide open, with a 
crash, and the lightning killed two men of the after watch 
and crippled two more. Crippled them how, say you? 
Why, sprained their ankles! 

“The bar’l left in the dark betwixt lightnings, toward 
dawn. Well, not a body eat a bite at breakfast that morn¬ 
ing. After that the men loafed around in twos and threes, 
and talked low together. But none of them herded with 
Dick Allbright. They all give him the cold shake. If he 
come around where any of the men was, they split up 
and sidled away. They wouldn’t man the sweeps with 
him. The captain had all the skiffs hauled up on the raft, 
alongside of his wigwam, and wouldn’t let the dead men 
be took ashore to be planted; he didn’t believe a man that 
got ashore would come back, and he was right. 

“After night come, you could see pretty plain that there 
was going to be trouble if that bar’l come again; there 
was such a muttering going on. A good many wanted to 
kill Dick Allbright, because he’d seen the bar’l on other 
trips and that had an ugly look. Some wanted to put him 
ashore. Some said: ‘Let’s all go ashore in a pile, if the bar’l 
comes again.’ 

“This kind of whispers was still going on, the men 
being bunched together forrard watching for the bar’l, 
when lo and behold you! here she comes again. Down she 
comes, slow and steady, and settles into her old tracks. 
You could ’a’ heard a pin drop. Then up comes the cap¬ 
tain, and says: 

“ ‘Boys, don’t be a pack of children and fools; I don’t 
want this bar’l to be dogging us all the way to Orleans, 
and you don’t; Well, then, how’s the best way to stop it? 
Bum it up—that’s the way. I’m going to fetch it aboard,’ 
he says. And before anybody could say a word, in he 
wont. 

“He swum to it and as he come pushing it to the raft, 
the men spread to one side. But the old man got it 
aboard and busted in the head, and there was a baby in 
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iti Yes, sir; a stark-naked baby. It was Dick Allbright’s 
baby; he owned up and said so. 

“ ‘Yes/ he says, a-leaning over it, ‘yes, it is my own 
lamented darling, my poor lost Charles William Allbright 
deceased," says he—for he could curl his tongue around 
the bulliest words in the language when he was a mind to, 
and lay them before you without a jint started any¬ 
wheres. Yes, he said, he used to live up at the head of this 
bend and one night he choked his child, which was cry¬ 
ing, not intending to kill it—which was prob-ly a lie—and 
then he was scared, and buried it in a bar"l before his 
wife got liome, and off he went and struck the northern 
trail and went to rafting, and this was the third year that 
the barl had chased him. He said the bad luck always 
begun light and lasted till four men was killed, and then 
the bar’l didn’t come any more after that. He said if the 
men would stand it one more night—and was a-going on 
like that—but the men had got enough. They started to 
get out a boat to take him ashore and lynch him, but he 
grabbed the little child all of a sudden and jumped over¬ 
board with it, hugged up to his breast and shedding tears, 
and we never see him again in this life, poor old suffering 
soul, nor Charles William neither.” 

“W/io was shedding tears?” says Bob; “was it Allbright 
or the baby?” 

“Why, Allbright, of course; didn’t I tell you the baby 
was dead? Been dead three years-^how could it cry?” 

“Well, never mind how it could cry—how could it keep 
all that time?” says Davy. “You answer me that.” 

“I don’t know how it done it,” says Ed. “It done it, 
though—that’s all I know about it.” 

“Say—what did they do with the bar’l?” says the Child 
of Calamity. 

“Why, they hove it overboard and it sunk like a chunk 
of lead.” 

“Edward, did the child look like it was choked?” says 
one. 

“Did it have its hair parted?” says another. 
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“What was the brand on that bar’l, Eddy?” says a 
fellow they called Bill. 

“Have you got the papers for them statistics, Edmund?” 
says Jimmy. 

“Say, Edwin, was you one of the men that was killed 
by the lightning?” says Davy. 

“Him? Oh, no! he was both of ’em,” says Bob. Then 
they all haw-hawed. 

“Say, Edward, don’t you reckon you’d better take a 
pill? You look bad—don’t you feel pale?” says the Child of 
Calamity. 

“Oh, come, now, Eddy,” says Jimmy, “show up; you 
must ’a’ kept part of that bar’l to prove the thing by. 
Show us the bung-hole—dfo—and we’ll all believe you.” 

“Say, boys,” says Bill, “less divide it up. Thar’s thir¬ 
teen of us. I can swaller a thirteenth of the yarn, if you 
can worry down the rest.” 

Ed got up mad and said they could all go to some place 
which he ripped out pretty savage, and then walked off 
aft, cussing to himself, and they yelling and jeering at 
him and roaring and laughing so you could hear them a 
mile. 

“Boys, we’ll split a watermelon on that,” says the Child 
of Calamity; and he came rummaging around in the dark 
amongst the shingle bundles where I was, and put his 
hand on me. I was warm and soft and naked; so he says 
“Ouch!” and jumped back. 

‘‘Fetch a lantern or a chunk of fire here, boys—there’s 
a snake here as big as a cow!” 

So they run there with a lantern and crowded up and 
looked in on me. 

“Come out of that, you beggar!” says one. 

“Who are you?” says another. 

“What are you after here? Speak up prompt, or over¬ 
board you go.” 

“Snake him out, boys. Snatch him out by the heels.” 

I began to beg and crept out amongst them trembling. 
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They looked me over, wondering, and the Child of Ca¬ 
lamity says: 

“A cussed thief! Lend a hand and less heave liim over¬ 
board!” 

“No,” says Big Bob, “less get out the paint-pot and 
paint him a sky-blue all over from head to heel, and then 
heave him over.” 

“Good! that's it. Go for the paint, Jimmy.” 

When the paint come and Bob took the brush and was 
just going to begin, the others laughing and rubbing 
their hands, I begun to cry, and that sort of worked on 
Davy and he says: 

“ ’Vast there. He's nothing but a cub. I'll paint the 
man that teches him!” 

So I looked around on them, and some of them grum¬ 
bled and growled and Bob put down the paint, and the 
otliers didn’t take it up. 

“Come here to the fire, and less see what you’re up to 
here,” says Davy. “Now set d< wn there and give an 
account of yourself. How long have you been aboard 
here?” 

“Not over a quarter of a minute, sir,” says I. 

“How did you get dry so quick?” 

“I don't know, sir. I'm always that way, mostly.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? What's your name? ” 

I warn't going to tell iny name. I didn't know what to 
say, so I just says: 

“Charles William Allbright, sir.” 

Then they roared—the whole crowd; and I was mighty 
glad I said that because, maybe, laughing would get 
them in a better humor. 

When they got done laughing, Davy says: 

“It won't hardly do, Charles William. You couldn’t 
have growed this much in five year and you was a baby 
when you come out of the bar'l, you know, and dead at 
that. Come, now, tell a straight story and nobody'll hurt 
you, if you ain't up to anything wrong. What is youi* 
name?” 
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“Aleck Hopkins, sir. Aleck James Hopkins.” 

“Well, Aleck, where did you come from, here?” 

“From a trading-scow. She lays up the bend yonder. I 
was born on her. Pap has traded up and down here all 
his life, and he told me to swim off here, because when 
you went by he said he would like to get some of you to 
speak to a Mr. Jonas Turner, in Cairo, and tell him—” 

“Oh, come!” 

“Yes, sir, iPs as true as the world. Pap he says—” 

“Oh, your grandmother!” 

They all laughed and I tried again to talk, but they 
broke in on me and stopped me. 

“Now, looky-here,” says Davy, “you re scared, and so 
you talk wild. Honest, now, do you live in a scow, or is 
it a lie?” 

“Yes, sii', in a trading-scow. She lays up at the head of 
the bend. But I warn't born in her. It’s our first trip.” 

“Now you’re talking! What did you come aboard here 
for? To steal?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t. It was only to get a ride on the raft. 
All boys does that.” 

“Well, I know that. But what did you hide for?” 

“Sometimes they drive the boys off.” 

“So they do. They might steal. Looky-here, if we let 
you off this time, will you keep out of these kind of 
scrapes hereafter?” 

“ ’Deed I will, boss. You try me.” 

“All right, then. You ain’t but little ways from shore. 
Overboard with you and don’t you make a fool of your¬ 
self another time this way. Blast it, boy, some raftsmen 
would rawhide you till you were black and blue!” 

I didn’t wait to kiss good-by, but went overboard and 
broke for shore. When Jim come along by and by, the 
big raft was away out of sight around the point. I swum 
out and got aboard, and was mighty glad to see home 
again. 

from Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
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THE UNITED STATES 
OF LYNCHERDOM 


I 

And so Missouri has fallen, that great state! Certain 
of her children liave joined the lynchers and the smirch 
is upon the rest of us. That handful of her children have 
given us a character and labeled us with a name, and to 
the dwellers in the four quarters of the earth we are 
‘lynchers” now, and ever shall be. For the world will not 
stop and think—it never does, it is not its way; its way is 
to generalize from a single sample. It will not say, “Those 
Missourians have been busy eighty years in building an 
honorable good name for themselves; these hundred 
lynchers down in the corner of the state are not real 
Missourians, they are renegades.” No, that truth will not 
enter its mind; it will generalize from the one or two 
misleading samples and say, “The Missourians are 
lynchers.” It has no reflection, no logic, no sense of pro¬ 
portion. With it, figures go for nothing; to it, figures re¬ 
veal nothing, it cannot reason upon them rationally; it 
would say, for instance, that China is being swiftly and 
surely Christianized, since nine Chinese Christians are 
being made every day; and it would fail, with him, to 
notice that the fact that 33,000 pagans are horn there 
every day damages the argument. It would say, “There 
are a hundred lynchers there, therefore the Missourians 
are lynchers”; the considerable fact that there are two 
and a half million Missourians who are not lynchers 
would not afiect their verdict. 

n 

Oh, Missouri! 

The tragedy occurred near Pierce City, down in the 
southwestern corner of the state. On a Sunday afternoon 
a young white woman who had started alone from 
church was found murdered. For there are churches 
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there; in my time religion was more general, more per¬ 
vasive, in the South than it was in the North, and more 
virile and earnest too, I think; I have some reason to be¬ 
lieve that this is still the case. The young woman was 
found murdered. Although it was a region of churches 
and schools the people rose, lynched three Negroes—two 
of them very aged ones—burned out five Negro house¬ 
holds, and drove thirty Negro families into the woods. 

I do not dwell upon the provocation which moved the 
people to these crimes, for that has nothing to do with 
the matter; the only question is, does the assassin take 
the law into his own hands? It is very simple and very 
just. If the assassin be proved to have usurped the law's 
prerogative in righting his wrongs, that ends the matter; 
a thousand provocations are no defense. The Pierce City 
people had bitter provocation—indeed, as revealed by 
certain of the particulars, the bitterest of all provocations 
—but no matter, they took the law into their own hands 
when by the terms of their statutes their victim would 
certainly hang if the law had been allowed to take its 
course, for there are but few Negroes in that region and 
they are without authority and without influence in over¬ 
awing juries. 

Why has lynching, with various barbaric accompani¬ 
ments, become a favorite regulator in cases of “the usual 
crime” in several parts of the country? Is it because men 
think a lurid and terrible punishment a more forcible 
object lesson and a more effective deterrent than a sober 
and colorless hanging done privately in a jail would be? 
Surely sane men do not think that. Even the average 
child should know better. It should know that any 
strange and much-talked-of event is always followed by 
imitations, the world being so well supplied with excitable 

f )eople who only need a little stirring up to make them 
ose what is left of their h^ds and do mad things which 
they would not have thought of ordinarily. It should 
know that if a man jump off Brooklyn Bridge another will 
imitate him; that if a person venture down Niagara 
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Whirlpool in a barrel another will imitate him; that if a 
Jack the Ripper make notoriety by slaughtering women in 
dark alleys he will be imitated; that if a man attempt a 
king’s life and the newspapers carry the noise of it around 
the globe, regicides will crop up all around. The child 
should know that one much-talked-of outrage and mur¬ 
der committed by a Negro will upset the disturbed in¬ 
tellects of several other Negroes and produce a series of 
the very tragedies the community would so strenuously 
wish to prevent; that each of these crimes will produce 
another scries, and year by year steadily increase the tale 
of these disasters instead of diminishing it; that, in a 
word, the lynchers are themselves the worst enemies of 
their women. The child should also know that by a law 
of our make, communities as well as individuals are imi¬ 
tators, and that a much-talked-of lynching will infallibly 
produce other lynchings here and there and yonder, and 
that in time these will breed a mania, a fashion; a fashion 
which will spread wide and wider, year by year, cover¬ 
ing state after state, as with an advancing disease. Lynch¬ 
ing has reached Colorado, it has reached California, it 
has reached Indiana—and now Missouri! I may live to 
see a Negro burned in Union Square, New York, with 
fifty thousand people present and not a sheriff visible, 
not a governor, not a constable, not a colonel, not a clergy¬ 
man, not a law-and-order represer\tative of any sort. 

Increase in Ltjnching.~ln 1900 there were eight more 
cases than in 1899, and probably this year there will be 
more than there were last year. The year is little more 
than half gone, and yet tliere are eighty-eight cases as 
compared with one hundred and fifteen for all of last 
year. The four Southern states, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi are the worst offenders. Last 
year there were eight cases in Alabama, sixteen in 
Georgia, twenty in Louisiana, and twenty in Mississippi 
—over one-hair the total. This year to date there have 
been nine in Alabama, twelve in Georgia, eleven in 
Louisiana, and thirteen in Mississippi—again more than 
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one>half the total number in the whole United States.— 

Chicago Tribune. 

It must be that the increase comes of the inborn human 
instinct to imitate—that and man’s commonest weakness, 
his aversion to being unpleasantly conspicuous, pointed 
at, shunned, as being on the unpopular side. Its other 
name is Moral Cowardice, and is the commanding fea¬ 
ture of the make-up of 9,999 men in the 10,000. I am not 
offering this as a discovery; privately the dullest of us 
knows it to be true. History will not allow us to forget or 
ignore this supreme trait of our character. It persistently 
and sardonically reminds us that from the beginning of 
the world no revolt against a public infamy or oppression 
has ever been begun but by the one daring man in the 
10,000, the rest timidly waiting, and slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly joining under the influence of that man and his 
fellows from the other ten thousands. The abolitionists 
remember. Privately the public feeling was with them 
early, but each man was afraid to speak out until he got 
some hint that his neighbor was privately fcelling as he 
privately felt himself. Then the boom followed. It always 
does. It will occur in New York some day, and even in 
Pennsylvania. 

It has been supposed—and said—that the people at a 
lynching enjoy the spectacle and are glad of a chance 
to see it. It cannot be true; all experience is against it. 
The people in the South are made like the people in the 
North, the vast majority of whom are right-hearted and 
compassionate and would be cruelly pained by such a 
spectacle—and would attend it and let on to be pleased 
with it, if the public approval seemed to require it. We 
are made like that and we cannot help it. The other ani¬ 
mals are not so but we cannot help that, either. They 
lack the Moral Sense; we have no way of trading ours 
off for a nickel or some other thing above its value. The 
Moral Sense teaches us what is right, and how to avoid 
it—when unpopular. 
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It is thought, as I have said, tliat a lynching crowd 
enjoys a lynching. It certainly is not true; it is impossible 
of belief. It is freely asserted—you have seen it in print 
many times of late—that the lynching impulse luis been 
misinterpreted, that it is not the outcome of a spirit of 
revenge but of a ‘'mere atrocious hunger to look upon 
Jinman suffering.*' If that were so, the crowds that saw 
the Windsor Hotel burn down would have enjoyed the 
horrors that fell under their eyes. Did they? No one will 
think that of them, no one will make that charge. Many 
risked their lives to save the men and women who were 
in peril. Why did they do that? Because none would dis¬ 
approve. There was no restraint; they could follow their 
natural impulse. Why does a crowd of the same kind of 
people in Texas, Colorado, Indiana, stand by, smitten 
to the heart and miserable, and by ostentatious outward 
signs pretend to enjoy a lynching? Why does it lift no 
hand or voice in protest? Only b<jcause it would be un¬ 
popular to do it, I think; each man is afraid of his neigh¬ 
bor’s disapproval, a thing which, to the general run of 
the race, is more dreaded than wounds and death. When 
there is to be a lynching the people hitch up and come 
miles to see it, bringing their wives and children. Really 
to see it? No—they come only because th^^ are afraid to 
stay at home, lest it be noticed and offensively com¬ 
mented upon. We may believe this, for we all know how 
we feel about such spectacles—also, how we would act 
under the like pressure. We are not any better nor any 
braver than anybody else and we must not try to creep 
out of it. 

A Savonarola can quell and scatter a mob of lynchers 
with a mere glance of his eye: so can a Merrill ^ or a 
Beloat.^ For no mob has any sand in the presence of a 
man known to be splendidly brave. Besides, a lynching 

’ Sheriff of Carroll County, Georgia. 

“ Sheriff, Princeton, Indiana. By that formidable power which lies in 
an established reputation for cold pluck they faced lynching mobs and 
securely held the field against them. 
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mob would like to be scattered, for of a certainty there 
are never ten men in it who would not prefer to be 
somewhere else—and would be if they but had the cour- 
age to go. When 1 was a boy I saw a brave gentleman 
deride and insult a mob and drive it away, and afterward 
in Nevada I saw a noted desperado make two hundred 
men sit still, with the house burning under them, until he 
giwe them permission to retire. A plucky man can rob a 
whole passenger train by himself, and the half of a brave 
man can hold up a stagecoach and strip its occupants. 

Then perhaps the remedy for lynchings comes to this: 
station a brave man in each affected community to en¬ 
courage, support, and bring to light the deep disapproval 
of lynching hidden in the secret places of its heart—for 
it is there, beyond question. Then those communities will 
find something better to imitate—of course, being human, 
they must imitate something. Where shall these brave 
men be found? That is indeed a difficulty; there are not 
three hundred of them in the earth. If merely physically 
brave men would do, then it were easy; they could be 
furnished by the cargo. When Hobson called for seven 
volunteers to go with him to what promised to be certain 
death, four thousand men responded, the whole fleet in 
fact. Because all the world would approve. They knew 
that; but if Hobson’s project had been charged with the 
scoffs and jeers of the friends and associates whose good 
opinion and approval the sailors valued, he could not 
have got his seven. 

No, upon reflection, the scheme will not work. There 
are not enough morally brave men in stock. We are out 
of moral-courage material; we are in a condition of pro¬ 
found poverty. We have those two sheriffs down South 
who—but never mind, it is not enough to go around; 
they have to stay and take care of their own communi¬ 
ties. 

But if we only could have three or four more sheriffs 
of that great breed! Would it help? I think so. For we 
are all imitators: other brave sheriffs would follow; to 
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be a dauntless sheriff would come to be recognized as 
the correct and only thing and the dreaded disapproval 
would fall to the share of the other kind; courage in 
this office would become custom, the absence of it a 
dishonor, just as courage presently replaces the timidity 
of the new soldier; then the mobs and the lynchings 
would disappear, and— 

However, it can never be done without some starters, 
and where are we to get the starters? Advertise? Very 
well, then, let us advertise. 

In tlie meantime, there is another plan. Let us import 
American missionaries from China and send them into 
the lynching field. With 1,511 of them out there convert¬ 
ing two Chinamen apiece per annum against an uphill 
birth rate of 33,000 pagans per day, it will take upward 
of a million years to make the conversions balance the 
output and bring the Christianizing of the country in 
sight to the naked eye; therefore if we can offer our mis¬ 
sionaries as rich a field at home at lighter expense and 
quite satisfactory in the matter of danger, why shouldn't 
they find it fair and right to come back and give us a 
trial? The Chinese are universally conceded to be excel¬ 
lent people, honest, honorable, industrious, trustworthy, 
kind-hearted, and all that—leave them alone, they are 
plenty good enougli just as they are; and besides, almost 
every convert runs a risk of catching our civilization. We 
ought to be careful. We ought to think twice before we 
encourage a risk like that, for once civilized, China can 
never be uncivilized again. We have not been thinking 
of that. Very well, we ought to think of it now. Our mis¬ 
sionaries will find that we have a field for them—and not 
only for the 1,511, but for 15,011. Let them look at the 
following telegram and see if they have anything in 
China that is more appetizing. It is from Texas: 

The Negro was taken to a tree and swung in the air. 
Wood and fodder were piled beneath his hody and a hot 
fire was made. Then it was suggested that the man ought 
not to die too quickly, and he was let down to the ground 
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while a party went to Dexter, about two miles distant, to 
procure coat oil. Tin's was thrown on tlic haiiics and the 
work completed. 

We implore them to come back and help ns in oiir 
need. Patriotism imposes this duty on them. Our coiin- 
tiy is worse off than China; they are our countrymen, 
their motherland supplicates their aid in this her hour 
of det'p distress. They are competent; our jieople are not. 
They are used to scoffs, sneers, revilings, danger; our 
people are not. Tluy have the martyr spirit; nothing but 
the martyr spirit C‘an brave a lynching mob and cow it 
and scatter it. They can save their country, we beseech 
them to come home and do it. Wc ask them to read that 
telegram again and yet again, and picture the scene in 
their minds, and soberly ponder it; then multiply it by 
115, add 88; place the 203 in a row, allowing 600 feet of 
space for each human torch, so that there may be view¬ 
ing room around it for 5,000 Christian American men, 
women, and children, youths and maidens; make it night, 
for grim effect; have the show in a gradually rising plain 
and let the course of the stakes be uphill; the eye can 
then take in the whole line of twenty-four miles of blood- 
and-flesh bonfires unbroken, whereas if it occupied level 
ground the ends of the line would bend down and be 
hidden from view by the curvature of the earth. All being 
ready now, and the darkness opaque, the stillness im¬ 
pressive—for there should be no sound but the soft moan¬ 
ing of the night wind and the muffled sobbing of the 
sacrifices—let all the far stretch of kerosened pyres be 
touched off simultaneously and the glare and the shrieks 
and the agonies burst heavenward to the Throne. 

There are more than a million persons present; the 
light from the fires flushes into vague outline against the 
night the spires of five thousand churches. O kind mis¬ 
sionary, O compassionate missionary, leave Chinal come 
home and convert these Christians! 

I believe that if anything can stop this epidemic of 
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bloody insanities it is martial personalities that can face 
mobs without flinching; and as such personalities are 
developed only by familiarity with danger and by the 
training and seasoning which come of resisting it, the 
likeliest place to find them must be among the mission¬ 
aries who have been under tuition in China during the 
past year or two. We have abundance of work for them 
and for hundreds and thousands more, and the field is 
daily growing and spreading. Shall we find them? We 
can try. In 75,000,000 there must be other Merrills and 
Beloats; and it is the law of our make that each example 
shall wake up drowsing chevaliers of the same great 
knighthood and bring them to the front. 

LETTERS 

To AN Unidentified Person 

. . . Your surmise is correct, sharply and exactly so— 
that I confine myself to life with which I am familiar, 
when pretending to portray life. But 1 confined myself 
to the boy-life out on the Mississippi because that had a 
peculiar charm for me and not because I was not familiar 
with other pliases of life. I was a soldier two weeks once 
in the beginning of the war, and was hunted like a rat 
the whole time. Familiar? My splendid Kipling himself 
hasn’t a more burnt-in, hard-baked and unforgettable fa¬ 
miliarity with that death-on-the-pale-horse-with-hell-fol- 
lowing-after which is a raw soldier’s first fortnight in the 
field—and which, without any doubt, is the most tremen¬ 
dous fortnight and the vividest he is ever going to see. 

Yes and I have shoveled silver tailings in a quartz mill 
a couple of weeks, and acquired the last possibilities of 
culture in that direction. And Tve done ‘pocket-mining” 
during three months in the one little patch of ground in 
the whole globe where Nature conceals gold in pockets 
—or did, before we robbed all of those pockets and ex¬ 
hausted, obliterated, annihilated the most curious freak 
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Nature ever indulged in. There are nut thirty men left 
alive who, being told there was a pocket hidden on the 
broad slope of a mountain, would know how to go and 
find it or have even the faintest idea of how to set about 
it~but I am one of the possible 20 or 30 who possess the 
secret and 1 could go and put my hand on that hidden 
treasure with a most deadly precision. 

And I’ve been a prospector and know pay rock from 
poor when I find it—just with a touch of the tongue. 
And I’ve been a silver miner and know how to dig and 
shovel and drill, and put in a blast. And so I know the 
mines and the miners interiorly as well as Bret Harte 
knows them exteriorly and superficially. 

And I was a newspaper reporter four years in cities, 
and so saw the inside of many things; and was reporter 
in a legislature two sessions and the same in Congress 
one session—and thus learned to know personally three 
sample-bodies of the smallest minds and the selfishest 
souls and the cowardliest hearts that God makes. 

And I was some years a Mississippi pilot and familiarly 
knew all the different kinds of steamboatmen—a race 
apart and not like other folk. 

And I was for some years a traveling “jour” printer, 
and wandered from city to city—and so I know that sect 
familiarly. 

And I was a lecturer on the public platform a number 
of seasons and was a responder to toasts at all the different 
kinds of banquets—and so I know a great many secrets 
about audiences—secrets not to be got out of books but 
only acquirable by experience. 

And I watched over one dear project of mine five years, 
spent a fortune on it, and failed to make it go—and the 
history of that would make a large book in which a mil¬ 
lion men would see them.selves as in a mirror; and they 
would testify and say. Verily this is not imagination, this 
fellow has been there—and after would they cast dust 
upon their heads, cursing and blaspheming. 

And I am a publisher and did pay to one author’s 
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widow [General Grant’s] the largest copyright checks 
this world has seen—aggregating more than £80,000 in 
the first year. 

And 1 have been an author for 20 years and an ass for 
55. 

Now then: as the most valuable capital, or culture, or 
education usable in the building of novels is personal ex¬ 
perience, I ought to be well equipped for that trade. I 
surely have the equipment, a wide culture and all of it 
real, none of it artificial, for I don’t know anything about 
books. 


To THE Reverend J. H. Twichell 

Munich, January 26, 1879 

Dear old Joe: 

Sunday. Your delicious letter arrived exactly at the 
right time. It was laid by iny plate as I was finishing 
breakfast at 12 noon. Livy and Glara [Spaulding] arrived 
from church 5 minutes later; I took a pipe and spread 
myself out on the sofa and Livy sat by and read, and I 
warmed to that butcher the moment he began to swear. 
There is more than one way of praying and I like the 
butcher’s way because the petitioner is so apt to be in 
earnest. I was peculiarly alive to his performance just at 
this time for another reason, to wit; Last night I awoke at 
3 this morning and after raging to myself for 2 intermi¬ 
nable hours, 1 gave it up. I rose, assumed a catlike stealthi¬ 
ness, to keep from waking Livy, and proceeded to dress in 
the pitch dark. Slowly but surely I got on garment after 
garment—all down to one sock; I had one slipper on and 
the other in my hand. Well, on my hands and knees I 
crept softly around, pawing and feeling and scooping 
along the carpet and among chair-legs for that missing 
sock; I kept that iip;-and still kept it up and kept it up. 
At first I only said to myself “Blame that sock,” but that 
soon ceased to answer; my expletives grew steadily 
stronger and stronger and at last, when I found I was 
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lost, I had to sit flat down on the floor and take hold of 
something to keep from lifting the roof off with the pro¬ 
fane explosion that was trying to get out of me. I could 
see the dim blur of the window, but of course it was in the 
wrong place and could give me no information as to 
where I was. But I had one comfort, I had not waked 
Livy; I believed I could find that sock in silence if the 
night lasted long enough. So I started again and softly 
pawed all over the place, and sure enough at the end of 
half an hour I laid my hand on the missing article. I rose 
joyfully up and butted the wash-bowl and pitcher off 

the stand and simply raised-so to speak. Livy 

screamed, then said, “Who is that? what is the matter?” 
I said “There ain't anything the matter—Tm hunting for 
my sock.” She said, “Are you hunting for it with a 
club?”. . . 

PUDD’NHEAD WILSON^S 
NEW CALENDAR 

Everything human is pathetic. The secret source of 
Humor itself is not joy but sorrow. There is no humor in 
heaven. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


SIP TO DIRK 

"Tll not marry you. , . . ril not marry anybody. 
Maybe it isn't the way a girl had ought to feel when she 
likes a young fellow,” added Sip, with a kind of patient 
aged bitterness crawling into her eyes. “But we don't live 
down here so's to make girls grow up like girls should, it 
seems to me. Things as wouldn't trouble rich folks 
troubles us. There’s things that troubles me. Ill never 
marry anybody, Dirk. I'll never bring a child into the 
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world to work in the mills; and if Td ought not to say it, 
I can’t help it, for it’s the truth, and the reason, and I’ve 
said it to God on my knees a many and a many times. 
I’ve said it before Catty died, and I’ve said it more than 
ever since, and I’ll say it till I die. I’ll never bring chil¬ 
dren into tliis world to be factory children, and to be fac¬ 
tory boys and girls, and to be factory men and women, 
and to see the sights I’ve seen, and to bear the things I’ve 
borne, and to run the risks I’ve run, and to grow up as 
I’ve grown up, and to stop where I’ve stopped,—never. 
I’ve heard tell of slaves before the war that wouldn’t be 
fathers and mothers of children to be slaves like them. 
That’s the way 1 feel, and that’s the way I mean to feel. 
I won’t be the mother of a child to go and live my life 
over again. I’ll never marry anybody.” 

from rhe Silent Partner 


Bret Harte 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 

As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped into the 
main street of Poker Flat on the morning of the twenty- 
third of November, 1850, he was conscious of a change 
in its moral atmosphere since the preceding night. Two 
or three men, conversing earnestly together, ceased as he 
approached, and exchanged significant glances. There 
was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a settlement un¬ 
used to Sabbath influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small 
concern in these indications. Whether he was conscious 
of any predisposing cause was another question. T reckon 
they’re after somebody,’ he reflected; Tkely it’s me.’ He 
returned to his pocket the handkerchief with which he 
had been whipping away the red dust of Poker Flat from 
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his neat boots, and quietly discharged his mind of any 
further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was ‘after somebody.' It 
had lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, 
two valuable horses, and a prominent citizen. It was ex¬ 
periencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite as lawless 
and ungovernable as any of the acts that had provoked it. 
A secret committee had determined to rid the town of all 
improper persons. This was done permanently in regard 
of two men who were then hanging from the boughs of a 
sycamore in the gulch, and temporarily in the banishment 
of certain other objectionable characters. I regret to say 
that some of these were ladies. It is but due to the sex, 
however, to state that their impropriety was professional, 
and it was only in such easily established standards of evil 
that Poker Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was in¬ 
cluded in this category. A few of the committee had urged 
hanging him as a possible example and a sure method of 
reimbursing themselves from his pockets of the sums he 
had won from them. Tt’s agin justice,' said |iin Wheeler, 
‘to let this yer young man from Roaring Camp—an entire 
stranger—carry away our money.' But a crude sentiment 
of ecjuity residing in the breasts of those who had been 
fortunate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this 
narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philosophic 
calmness, none the less coolly that he was aware of the 
hesitation of his judges. He was too much of a gambler 
not to accept fate. With him life was at best an uncertain 
game, and he recognized the usual percentage in favor of 
the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported 
wickedness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settle¬ 
ment. Besides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to be a 
coolly desperate man, and for whose intimidation the 
armed escort was intended, the expatriated party con¬ 
sisted of a young woman familiarly known as ‘The 
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Duchess"; another who had won the title of ‘Mother 
Shipton"; and ‘Uncle Billy," a suspected sluice-robber and 
confirmed drunkard. 

The cavalcade provoked no comments from the specta¬ 
tors, nor was any word uttered by the escort. Only when 
the gulch which marked the uttermost limit of Poker Flat 
was reached, the leader spoke briefly and to the point. 
The exiles were forbidden to return at the peril of their 
lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found 
vent in a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad 
language from Mother Shiptoii, and a Parthian volley of 
expletives from Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst 
alone remained silent. He listened calmly to Mother Ship- 
ton"s desire to cut somebody’s heart out, to the repeated 
statements of the Duchess that she would die in the road, 
and to the alarming oaths that seemed to be bumped out 
of Uncle Billy as he rode forward. 

With the easy good humor characteristic of his class, he 
insisted upon exchanging his own riding-horse, ‘Five- 
Spot," for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But 
even this act did not draw the party into any closer sym¬ 
pathy. The young woman readjusted her somewhat 
draggled plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; Mother 
Shipton eyed the possessor of ‘Five-Spot’ with malevo¬ 
lence, and Uncle Billy included the whole party in one 
sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, not having as yet 
experienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, 
consequently seemed to offer some invitation to the emi¬ 
grants—lay over a steep mountain range. It was distant a 
day’s severe travel. In that advanced season the party 
soon passed out of the moist, temperate regions of the 
foothills into the dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. The 
trail was narrow and difficult. At noon the Duchess, roll¬ 
ing out of her saddle upon tlie ground, declared her 
intention of going no farther, and the party halted. 
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The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded 
amphitheater, surrounded on three sides by precipitous 
cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest of 
another precipice that overlooked the valley. It was, un¬ 
doubtedly, the most suitable spot for a camp, liad camp¬ 
ing been advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely 
half the journey to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the 
party were not ecpiipped or provisioned for delay. This 
fact he pointed out to his companions curtly, with a philo¬ 
sophic commentary on the folly of throwing up their 
hand before the game was played out. 

But they were furnished with licjuor, which in this 
emergency stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, and 
prescience. In spite of his remonstrances, it was not long 
before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle 
Billy passed rapidly from a bellicose state into one of 
stupor, the Duchess became maudlin, and Mother Ship- 
ton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning 
against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a pro¬ 
fession which required coolness, impassiveness, and pres¬ 
ence of mind, and, in his own language, he ‘couldn’t 
afford it.’ As he gazed at his recumbent fellow exiles, the 
loneliness begotten of his pariah trade, his habits of life, 
his very vices, for the first time seriously oppressed him. 
He bestirred himself in dusting his black clothes, washing 
his hands and face, and other acts characteristic of his 
studiously neat habits, and for a moment forgot his an¬ 
noyance. 

The thought of deserting his weaker and more pitiable 
companions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he could 
not help feeling the want of that excitement which, singu¬ 
larly enough, was most conducive to that calm equanim¬ 
ity for which he was notorious. He looked at the gloomy 
walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above the circling 
pines around him, at the sky ominously clouded, at the 
valley below, already deepening into shadow; and, doing 
so, suddenly he heard his own name called. 
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A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, 
open face of the newcomer Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom 
Sirnson, otherwise known as ‘The Innocent/ of Sandy 
Bar. He had met him some months before over a ‘little 
game/ and had, with perfect equanimity, won the entire 
fortune—amounting to some forty dollars—of that guile¬ 
less youth. After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst 
drew the youthful speculator behind the door and thus 
addressed him: ‘Tommy, yoi/rc a good little man, but 
you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.’ 
He then handed him his money back, pushed him gently 
from the room, and so made a devoted slave of Tom 
Sirnson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish and en¬ 
thusiastic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he 
said, to go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. ‘Alone?’ No, 
not exactly alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run away 
with Pincy Woods. Didn't Mr. Oakhurst remember 
Piney? She that used to wait on the table at the Temper¬ 
ance House? They had been engaged a long time, but 
old Jake Woods had objected, and so they had run away, 
and were going to Poker Flat to be married, and here 
they were. And they were tired out, and how lucky it 
was they had found a place to camp, and company. 

All this the Innocent delivered rapidly, while Piney, a 
stout, comely damsel of fifteen, emerged from behind the 
pine-tree, where she had been blushing unseen, and rode 
to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, 
still less with propriety; but he had a vague idea that the 
situation was not fortunate. He retained, however, his 
presence of mind sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was 
about to say something, and Uncle Billy was sober enough 
to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that 
would not bear trifling. 

He then endeavored to dissuade Tom Sirnson from de¬ 
laying further, but in vain. He even pointed out the fact 
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that there was no provision, nor means of making a camp. 
But, unluckily, the Innocent met this objection by assur¬ 
ing the party that he was provided with an extra mule 
loaded with provisions, and by the discovery of a rude 
attempt at a log house near the trail. ‘Piney can stay with 
Mrs. Oakhurst,’ said the Innocent, pointing to the 
Duchess, ‘and I can shift for myself.’ 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved 
Uncle Billy from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it 
was, he felt compelled to retire up the canon until he 
could recover his gravity. There he confided the joke to 
the tall pine-trees, with many slaps of his leg, contortions 
of his face, and the usual profanity. But when he returned 
to the party, he found them seated by a fire—for the air 
had grown strangely chill and the sky overcast—in ap¬ 
parently amicable conversation. 

Piney was actually talking in an impulsive girlish fash¬ 
ion to the Duchess, who was listening with an interest 
and animation she had not shown for many days. The 
Innocent was holding forth, apparently with equal ef¬ 
fect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother Shipton, who was 
actually relaxing into amiability. 

‘Is this yer a d—d picnic?’ said Uncle Billy, with in¬ 
ward scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the glancing 
firelight, and the tethered animals in the toreground. 

Suddenly an idea mingled with the alcoholic fumes 
that disturbed his brain. It was apparently of a jocular 
nature, for he felt impelled to slap his leg again and 
cram his fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a slight 
breeze rocked the tops of tne pine-trees and moaned 
through their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, 
patched and covered with pine boughs, was set apart for 
the ladies. As the lovers parted, they unaffectedly ex¬ 
changed a kiss, so honest and sincere thaf it might have 
been heard above the swaying pines. The frail Duchess 
and the malevolent Mother Shipton were probably too 
stunned to remark upon this last evidence of simplicity, 
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and so turned without a word to the hut. The fire was re¬ 
plenished, the men lay down before the door, and in a 
few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morning he 
awoke benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, 
the wind, which was now blowing sti'ongly, brought to 
his cheek that which caused the blood to leave it—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awakening 
the sleepers, for there was no time to lose. But turning 
to where Uncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. 
A suspicion leaped to his brain, and a curse to his lips. 
He ran to the spot where the mules had been tethered— 
they were no longer there. The tracks were already rapid¬ 
ly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst back 
to the fire with his usual calm. He did not waken the 
sleepers. The Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a 
smile on his good-humored, freckled face; the virgin 
Piney slept beside her frailer sisters as sweetly as though 
attended by celestial guardians; and Mr. Oakhurst, draw¬ 
ing his blanket over his shoulders, stroked his mustaches 
and waited for the dawn. It came slowly in a whirling 
mist of snowflakes that dazzled and confused the eye. 
What could be seen of the landscape appeared magically 
changed. He looked over the valley, and summed up the 
present and future in two words, 'Snowed in!' 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortu¬ 
nately for the party, had been stored within the hut, and 
so escaped the felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed 
the fact that with care and prudence they might last ten 
days longer. 

‘That is,' said Mr. Oakhurst sotto voce to the Innocent, 
‘if you're willing to board us. If you ain't—and perhaps 
you'd better not—you can wait till Uncle Billy gets back 
with provisions.' 

For some occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst could not bring 
himself to disclose Uncle Billy's rascality, and so offered 
the hypothesis that he had wandered from the camp and 
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had accidentally stampeded the animals. He dropped a 
warning to the Duchess and Mother Shipton, who of 
course knew the facts of their associate's defection. 

‘They'll find out the truth about us all when they find 
out anything,’ he added significantly, ‘and there's no good 
frightening them now.' 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the 
disposal of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the pros¬ 
pect of their enforced seclusion. ‘We'll have a good camp 
for a week, and then the snow’ll melt, and we’ll all go 
back together.’ 

The cheerful gaiety of the young man and Mr. Oak- 
hurst's calm infected the others. The Innocent, with the 
aid of pine boughs, extemporized a thatch for the roofless 
cabin, and the Duchess directed Piney in the rearrange¬ 
ment of the interior with a taste and tact that opened the 
blue eyes of that provincial maiden to their fullest extent. 

‘I reckon now you're used to fine things at Poker Flat,' 
said Piney. 

The Duchess turned away sharply to conceal some¬ 
thing that reddened her cheeks through their professional 
tint, and Mother Shipton requested Piney not to ‘chatter.’ 
But when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary search 
for the trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter echoed 
from the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his 
thoughts first naturally reverted to the whiskey, which he 
had prudently cached. ‘And yet it don’t somehow sound 
like whiskey, said the gambler. It was not until he caught 
sight of the blazing fire through the still blinding storm, 
and the group around it, that he settled to the conviction 
that it was ‘square fun.’ 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cached his cards with the 
whiskey as something debarred the free access of the 
community, I cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother 
Shipton’s words, he ‘didn’t say "cards” once’ during that 
evening. Haply the time was beguiled by an accordion, 

E roduced somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson from 
is pack. Notwithstanding some difficulties attending the 
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manipulation of this instrument, Piney Woods managed 
to pluck several reluctant melodies from its keys, to an 
accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair of bone casta¬ 
nets. 

But the crowning festivity of the evening was reached 
in a rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, joining 
hands, sang with great earnestness and vociferation. 1 
fear that a certain defiant tone and Covenanter's swing 
to its chorus, rather than any devotional (juality, caused 
it speedily to infect the others, who at last joined in the 
refrain: * 

I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And Tin hound to die in His army.’ 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the 
miserable group, and the flames of their altar leaped 
heavenward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds 
parted, and the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping 
camp. Mr. Oakhurst, whose professional habits had en¬ 
abled him to live on the smallest possible amount of sleep, 
in dividing the watch with Tom Simson somehow man¬ 
aged to take upon himself the greater part of that duty. 
He excused himself to the Innocent by saying that he 
had ‘often been a week without sleep.’ 

‘Doing what?’ asked Tom. 

‘Poker!’ replied Oakhurst senteniiously. ‘When a man 
gets a streak of luck—nigger-luck—he don’t get tired. The 
luck gives in first. Luck/ continued the gambler reflec¬ 
tively, ‘is a mighty queer thing. All you know about it 
for certain is that it’s bound to change. And it’s finding 
out when it’s going to change that makes you. We’ve had 
a streak of bad luck since we left Poker Flat—you come 
along, and slap you get into it, too. If you can hold your 
cards right along you’re all right. For,’ added the gam¬ 
bler, with cheerful irrelevance, 

‘ “I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army.” ' 
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The third day came, and the sun, looking through the 
white-curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide their 
slowly decreasing store of provisions for the morning 
meal. It was one of the peculiarities of that mountain cli¬ 
mate that its rays diffused a kindly warmth over the win¬ 
try landscape, as if in regretful commiseration of the past. 
But it revealed drift on drift of snow piled high around 
the hut—a hopeless, uncharted, trackless sea of white 
lying below the rocky shores to which the castaways still 
clung. 

Through the marvelously clear air the smoke of the pas¬ 
toral village of Poker Flat rose miles away. Mother Ship- 
ton saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fast¬ 
ness hurled in that direction a final malediction. It was 
her last vituperative attempt, and perhaps for that reason 
was invested with a certain degree of sublimity. Tt did her 
good, she privately informed the Duchess. ‘Just you go 
out there and cuss, and see.' 

She then set herself to the task of amusing ‘the child,’ 
as she and the Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney 
was no chicken, but it was a soothing and original theory 
of the pair thus to account for the fact that she didn't 
swear and wasn't improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, the 
reedy notes of the accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms 
and long-drawn gasps by the flickering campfire. But 
music failed to fill entirely the aching void left by insuffi¬ 
cient food, and a new diversion was proposed by Piney— 
story-telling. Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his female com¬ 
panions caring to relate their personal experiences, this 
plan would have failed too, but for the Innocent. 

Some months before he had chanced upon a stray 
copy of Mr. Pope's ingenious translation of the Iliad. He 
now proposed to narrate the principal incidents of that 
poem—having thoroughly mastered the argument and 
tairly forgotten the words—in the current vernacular of 
Sandy Bar. And so for the rest of that night the Homeric 
demigods again walked the earth. Trojan bully and wily 
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Greek wrestled in the winds, and the great pines in the 
canon seemed to bow to the wrath of the son of Peleiis. 

Mr. Oakhurst listened with quiet satisfaction. Most 
especially was he interested in the fate of ‘Ash-heels/ as 
the Innocent persisted in denominating the ‘swift-footed 
Achilles.’ 

So, with small food and much of Homer and the accor¬ 
dion, a week passed over the heads of the outcasts. The 
sun again forsook them, and again from leaden skies the 
snowflakes were sifted over the land. Day by day closer 
around them drew the snowy circle, until at last they 
looked from their prison over drifted walls of dazzling 
white, that towered twenty feet above their heads. It 
became more and more difficult to replenish their fires, 
even from the fallen trees beside them, now half hidden 
in the drifts. And yet no one complained. 

The lovers turned from the dreary prospect and looked 
into each other’s eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oakhurst 
settled himself coolly to the losing game before him. The 
Duchess, more cheerful than she had been, assumed the 
care of Piney. 

Only Mother Shipton—once the strongest of the party 
—seemed to sicken and fade. At midnight on the tenth 
day she called Oakhurst to her side. T’m going,’ she said, 
in a voice of querulous weakness, ‘but don’t say anything 
about it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the bundle from 
under my head, and open it.’ 

Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained Mother Shipton’s 
rations for the last week, untouched. ‘Give ’em to the 
child,’ she said, pointing to the sleeping Piney. 

‘You’ve starved yourself,’ said the gambler. 

‘That’s what they call it,’ said the woman querulously, 
as she lay down again, and, turning her face to the wall, 
passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that day, 
and Homer was forgotten. When the body of Mother 
Shipton had been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhmst 
took the Innocent aside, and showed him a pair of snow- 
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shoes, which he had fashioned from the old pack-saddle. 

‘There's one chance in a hundred to save her yet,' he 
said, pointing to Piney; ‘but it's there/ he added, pointing 
toward Poker p'lat. ‘If you can reach there in two days 
she’s safe.’ ‘And you?’ asked Tom Simson. 

T’ll stay here,’ was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. ‘You are not 
going, too?’ said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst 
apparently waiting to accompany him. 

‘As far as the canon,’ he replied. He turned suddenly 
and kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, 
and her trembling limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the 
storm again and the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, 
feeding the fire, found that someone had quietly piled 
beside the hut enough fuel to last a few days Irmger. The 
tears rose to her eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, looking 
into each other’s faces, they read their fate. Neither 
spoke, but Piney, accepting the position of the stronger, 
drew near and placed her arm around the Duchess’s 
waist. They kept this attitude for the rest of the day. That 
night the storm reached its greatest fury, and, rending 
asunder the protecting vines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to feed 
the fire, which gradually died away. As the embers 
slowly blackened, the Duchess crept closer to Piney, and 
broke the silence of many hours: ‘Piney, can you pray?’ 
/No, dear,’ said Piney simply. The Duchess, without 
knowing exactly why, felt relieved, and, putting her 
head upon Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. And so re¬ 
clining, the younger and purer pillowing the head of her 
soiled sister upon her virgin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery 
drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew 
like white winged birds, and settled about them as they 
slept. The moon through the rifted clouds looked down 
upon what had been the camp. But all human stain, all 
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trace of earthly travail, was hidden beneath the spotless 
mantle mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they 
waken when voices and footsteps broke the silence of the 
camp. And when pitying fingers brushed the snow from 
their wan faces, you could scarcely have told from the 
equal peace that dwelt upon them which was she that 
had sinned. Even the law of Poker Flat recognized this, 
and turned away, leaving them still locked in each other's 
arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest 
pine-trees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the 
bark with a bowie-knife. It bore the following, written in 
pencil in a firm hand: 

+ 

BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 

JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23d OF NOVEMBER 1850, 

AND 

HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7th DECEMBER, 1850. 

4 - 

And pulseless and cold, with a derringer by his side and 
a bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath 
the snow lay he who was at once the strongest and yet the 
weakest of the outcasts of Poker Flat, 
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THE MORAL BACKGROUND 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, in the 
quiet sunshine of provincial prosperity, New England 
had an Indian summer of the mind; and an agreeable re¬ 
flective literature showed how brilliant that russet and 
yellow season could be. There were poets, historians, 
orators, preachers, most of whom had studied foreign 
literatures and had travelled; they demurely kept up with 
the times; they were universal humanists. But it was all a 
harvest of leaves; these worthies had an expurgated and 
barren conception of life; theirs was the purity of sweet 
old age. Sometimes they made attempts to rejuvenate 
their minds by broaching native subjects; they wished to 
prove how much matter for poetry the new world sup¬ 
plied, and they wrote “Rip van Winkle,'' “Hiawatha," or 
“Evangeline"; but the inspiration did not seem much 
more American than that of Swift or Ossian or Chateau¬ 
briand. These cultivated writers lacked native roots and 
fresh sap because the American intellect itself lacked 
them. Their culture was half a pious survival, half an 
intentional acquirement; it was not the inevitable flower¬ 
ing of a fresh experience. Later there have been admi¬ 
rable analytic novelists who have depicted American life 
as it is, but rather bitterly, rather sadly; as if the joy and 
the illusion of it did not inspire them, but only an ab¬ 
stract interest in their own art. If any one, like Walt 
Whitman, penetrated to the feelings and images which 
the American scene was able to breed out of itself, and 
filled them with a frank and broad afflatus of his own, 
there is no doubt that he misrepresented the conscious 
minds of cultivated Americans; in them the head as yet 
did not belong to the trunk. 

Nevertheless, belles-lettres in the United States— 
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which after all stretch beyond New England—have al¬ 
ways had two points of contact with the great national 
experiment. One point of contact has been oratory, with 
that sort of poetry, patriotic, religious, or moral, which 
has the function of oratory. Elo(]uence is a republican 
art, as conversation is an aristocratic one. By eloquence 
at public meetings and dinners, in the pulpit or in the 
press, the impulses of the community could be brought 
to expression; consecrated maxims could be reapplied; 
the whole latent manliness and shrewdness of the nation 
could be mobilised. In the form of oratory reflection, ris¬ 
ing out of the problems of action, could be turned to 
guide or to sanction action, and sometimes could attain, 
in so doing, a notable elevation of thought. Although 
Americans, and many other people, usually say that 
thought is for the sake of action, it has evidently been 
in these high moments, when action became incandes¬ 
cent in thought, that they have been most truly alive, 
intensively most active, and although doing nothing, have 
found at last that their existence was worth while. Re¬ 
flection is itself a turn, and the top turn, given to life. 
Here is the second point at which literature in America 
has fused with the activities of the nation: it has paused 
to enjoy them. Every animal has his festive and cere¬ 
monious moments, when he poses or plumes himself or 
thinks; sometimes he even sings and flies aloft in a sort 
of ecstasy. Somewhat in the same' way, when reflection 
in man becomes dominant, it may become passionate; it 
may create religion or philosophy—adventures often more 
thrilling than the humdrum experience they are sup¬ 
posed to interrupt. 

This pure flame of mind is nothing new, superadded, 
or alien in America. It is notorious how metaphysical was 
the passion that drove the Puritans to those shores; they 
went there in the hope of living more perfectly in the 
spirit. And their pilgrim's progress was not finished when 
they had founded their churches in the wilderness; an 
endless migration of the mind was still before them, a 
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flight from those new idols and servitudes which pros¬ 
perity involves, and the eternal lure of spiritual freedom 
and truth. The moral world always contains undiscovered 
or thinly peopled continents open to those who are more 
attached to what might or should be than to what al¬ 
ready is. Americans are eminently prophets; they apply 
morals to public affairs; they are impatient and enthu¬ 
siastic. Their judgements have highly speculative impli¬ 
cations, which they often make explicit; they are men 
with principles, and fond of stating them. Moreover, they 
have an intense self-reliance; to exercise private judge¬ 
ment is not only a habit with them but a conscious duty. 
Not seldom personal conversions and mystical experi¬ 
ences throw their ingrained faith into novel forms, which 
may be very bold and radical. They are traditionally ex¬ 
ercised about religion, and adrift on the subject more 
than any other people on earth; and if religion is a dream¬ 
ing philosophy, and philosophy a waking religion, a 
people so wide awake and so religious as the old Yankees 
ought certainly to have been rich in philosophers. 

in fact, philosophy in the good old sense of curiosity 
about the nature of things, with readiness to make the 
best of them, has not been absent from the practice of 
Americans or from their humorous moods; their humour 
and shrewdness are sly comments on the shortcomings of 
some polite convention that everybody accepts tacitly, 
yet feels to be insecure and contrary to the principles on 
which life is actually carried on. Nevertheless, with the 
shyness which simple competence often shows in the 
presence of conventional shams, these wits have not 
taken their native wisdom very seriously. They have not 
had the leisure nor the intellectual scope to think out and 
defend the implications of their homely perceptions. 
Their fresh insight has been whispered in parentheses 
and asides; it has been humbly banished, in alarm, from 
their solemn moments. What people have respected have 
been rather scraps of oflBcial philosophy, or entire sys¬ 
tems, which they have inherited or imported, as they 
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have respected operas and art museums. To be on speak¬ 
ing terms with these fine things was a part of social re¬ 
spectability, like having family silver. High thoughts 
must be at hand, like those candlesticks, probably candle¬ 
less, sometimes displayed as a seemly ornament in a 
room blazing with electric light. Even in William James, 
spontaneous and stimulating as he was, a certain under¬ 
lying discomfort was discernible; he had come out into 
the open, into what should have been the sunshine, but 
the vast shadow of the temple still stood between him 
and the sun. He was worried about what ought to be be¬ 
lieved and the awful deprivations of disbelieving. What 
he called the cynical view of anything had first to be 
brushed aside, without stopping to consider whether it 
was not the true one; and he was bent on finding new 
and empirical reasons for clinging to free-will, departed 
spirits, and tutelary gods. Nobody, except perhaps in 
this last decade, has tried to bridge the chasm between 
what he believes in daily life and the '‘problems” of philos¬ 
ophy. Nature and science have not been ignored, and 
“practice” in some schools has been constantly referred 
to; but instead of supplying philosophy with its data they 
have only constituted its difificulties; its function has been 
not to build on known facts but to explain them away. 
Hence a curious alternation and irrelevance, as between 
weekdays and Sabbaths, between American ways and 
American opinions. 

That philosophy should be attached to tradition would 
be a great advantage, conducive to mutual understand¬ 
ing, to maturity, and to progress, if the tradition lay in 
the highway of truth. To deviate from it in that case 
would be to betray the fact that, while one might have 
a lively mind, one was not master of the subject. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in the nineteenth century, in America as else¬ 
where, the ruling tradition was not only erratic and 
far from the highway of truth, but the noonday of this 
tradition was over, and its classic forms were outgrown. 
A philosophy may have a high value, other than its truth 
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to things, in its truth to method and to the genius of its 
author; it may be a feat of synthesis and imagination, 
like a great poem, expressing one of the eternal possi¬ 
bilities of being, although one which the creator hap¬ 
pened to reject when he made this world. It is possible 
to be a master in false philosophy—easier, in fact, than to 
be a master in the truth, because a false philosophy can 
be made as simple and consistent as one pleases. Such 
had been the masters of the tradition prevalent in New 
England—Calvin, Hume, Fichte, not to mention others 
more relished because less pure; but one of the disad¬ 
vantages of such perfection in error is that the illusion is 
harder to transmit to another age and country. If Jona¬ 
than Edwards, for instance, was a Calvinist of pristine 
force and perhaps the greatest master in false philosophy 
that America has yet produced, he paid the price by 
being abandoned, even in his lifetime, by his own sect, 
and seeing the world turn a deaf ear to his logic without 
so much as attempting to refute it. One of the peculi¬ 
arities of recent speculation, especially in America, is that 
ideas are abandoned in virtue of a mere change of feel¬ 
ing, without any new evidence or new arguments. We 
do not nowadays refute our predecessors, we pleasantly 
bid them good-bye. Even if all our principles are un¬ 
wittingly traditional we do not like to bow openly to 
authority. Hence masters like Calvin, Hume, or Fichte 
rose before their American admirers like formidable 
ghosts, foreign and unseizable. People refused to be 
encumbered with any system, even one of their own; 
they were content to imbibe more or less of the spirit of 
a philosophy and to let it play on such facts as hap¬ 
pened to attract their attention. The originality even of 
Emerson and of William James was of this incidental 
character; they found new approaches to old beliefs or 
new expedients in old dilemmas. They were not in a 
scholastic sense pupils of anybody or masters in any¬ 
thing. They hated the scholastic way of saying what they 
meant, if they had heard of it; they insisted on a per- 
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sonal freshness of style, refusing to make their thought 
more precise than it happened to be spontaneously; and 
they lisped their logic, when the logic came. 

We must remember that ever since the days of Socra¬ 
tes, and especially after the establishment of Christian¬ 
ity, the dice of thought have been loaded. Certain pledges 
have preceded inquiry and divided the possible conclu¬ 
sions beforehand into the acceptable and the inaccept- 
able, the edifying and the shocking, the noble and the 
base. Wonder has no longer been the root of philosophy, 
but sometimes impatience at having been cheated and 
sometimes fear of being undeceived. The marvel of exist¬ 
ence, in which the luminous and the opaque are so ro¬ 
mantically mingled, no longer lay like a sea open to in¬ 
tellectual adventure, tempting the mind to conceive some 
bold and curious system of the universe on the analogy 
of what had been so far discovered. Instead, people were 
confronted with an orthodoxy- though not always the 
same orthodoxy—whispering mysteries and brandishing 
anathemas. Their wits were absorbed in solving tradi¬ 
tional problems, many of them artificial and such as the 
ruling orthodoxy had created by its gratuitous assump¬ 
tions. DifRculties were therefore found in some perfectly 
obvious truths; and obvious fables, if they were hallowed 
by association, were seriously weighed in the balance 
against one another or against the facts; and many an 
actual thing was proved to be impossible, or was hidden 
under a false description. In conservative schools the 
student learned and tried to fathom the received solu¬ 
tions; in liberal schools he was perhaps invited to seek 
solutions of his own, but still to the old questions. Free¬ 
dom, when nominally allowed, was a provisional free¬ 
dom; if your wanderings did not somehow bring you 
back to orthodoxy you were a misguided being, no mat¬ 
ter how disparate from the orthodox might be the field 
from which you fetched your little harvest; and if you 
could not be answered you were called superficial. Most 
spirits are cowed by such disparagement; but even those 
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who snap their fingers at it do not escape; they can 
hardly lielp feeling tfiat in calling a spade a spade they 
are petulant and naughty; or if their inspiration is too 
genuine for that, they still unwittingly shape their opin¬ 
ions in contrast to those that claim authority, and there¬ 
fore on the same false lines—a terrible tax to pay to the 
errors of others; and it is only here and there that a very 
great and solitary mind, like that of Spinoza, can endure 
oblocjuy without bitterness or can pass through perverse 
controversies without contagion. 

Under such circumstances it is obvious that specula¬ 
tion can be frank and happy only where orthodoxy has 
receded, abandoning a larger and larger field to unpreju¬ 
diced incpiiry; or else (as has happened among liberal 
Protestants) where the very heart of orthodoxy has 
melted, has absorbed the most alien substances, and is 
ready to bloom into anything that anybody finds attrac¬ 
tive. This is the secret of that extraordinary vogue which 
the transcendental philosophy has had for nearly a cen¬ 
tury in Great Britain and America; it is a method which 
enables a man to renovate all his beliefs, scientific and 
religious, from the inside, giving them a new status and 
interpretation as phases of his own experience or imagi¬ 
nation; so that he does not seem to himself to reject any¬ 
thing, and yet is bound to nothing, except to his creative 
self. Many too who have no inclination to practise this 
transcendental method—a personal, arduous, and futile 
art, which requires to be renewed at every moment- 
have been impressed with the results or the maxims of 
this or that transcendental philosopher, such as that 
every opinion leads on to another that reinterprets it, or 
every evil to some higher good that contains it; and they 
have managed to identify these views witli what still 
seemed to them vital in religion. 

In spite of this profound mutation at the core, and 
much paring at the edges, traditional belief in New Eng¬ 
land retained its continuity and its priestly unction; and 
religious teachers and philosophers could slip away from 
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Calvinism and even from Christianity without any loss of 
elevation or austerity. They found it so pleasant and easy 
to elude the past that they really had no quarrel with it. 
The world, they felt, was a safe place, watched over by 
a kindly God, who exacted nothing but cheerfulness and 
good-will from his children; and the American flag was 
a sort of rainbow in the sky, promising that all storms 
were over. Or if storms came, such as the Civil War, they 
would not be harder to weather than was necessary to 
test the national spirit and raise it to a new efficiency. 
The subtler dangers which we may now see threatening 
America had not yet come in sight—material restlessness 
was not yet ominous, the pressure of business enterprises 
was not yet out of scale with the old life or out of key with 
the old moral harmonies. A new type of American had 
not appeared—the untrained, pushing, cosmopolitan 
orphan, cock-sure in manner but not too sure in his mo¬ 
rality, to whom the old Yankee, with his sour integrity, 
is almost a foreigner. Was not ‘‘increase,” in the Bible, a 
synonym for benefit? Was not “abundance” the same, or 
almost the same, as happiness? 

Meantime the churches, a little ashamed of their past, 
began to court the good opinion of so excellent a world. 
Although called evangelical, they were far, very far, from 
prophesying its end, or offering a refuge from it, or 
preaching contempt for it; they existed only to serve it, 
and their highest divine credential was that the world 
needed them. Irreligion, dissoluteness, and pessimism- 
supposed naturally to go together—could never prosper; 
they were incompatible with efficiency. That was the 
supreme test. “Be Christians,” I once heard a president of 
Yale College cry to his assembled pupils, “be Christians 
and you will be successful.” Religion was indispensable 
and sacred, when not carried too far; but theology might 
well be unnecessary. Why distract this world with talk of 
another? Enough for the day was the good thereof. Reli¬ 
gion should be disentangled as much as possible from 
history and authority and metaphysics, and made to rest 
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honestly on one’s fine feelings, on one’s indomitable op¬ 
timism and trust in life. Revelation was nothing miracu¬ 
lous, given once for all in some remote age and foreign 
country; it must come to us directly, and with greater 
authority now than ever before. If evolution was to be 
taken seriously and to include moral growth, the great 
men of the past could only be stepping-stones to our 
own dignity. To grow was to contain and sum up all the 
good that had gone before, adding an appropriate incre¬ 
ment. Undoubtedly some early figures were beautiful, 
and allowances had to be made for local influences in 
Palestine, a place so much more primitive and backward 
than Massachusetts. Jesus was a prophet more winsome 
and nearer to ourselves than his predecessors; but how 
could any one deny that the twenty centuries of progress 
since his time must have raised a loftier pedestal for 
Emerson or Channing or Phillips Brooks? It might some¬ 
how not be in good taste to put this feeling into clear 
words; one and perhaps two of these men would have 
deprecated it; nevertheless it beamed with refulgent 
self-satisfaction in the lives and maxims of most of their 
followers. 

All this liberalism, however, never touched the centre 
of traditional orthodoxy, and those who, for all their 
modernness, felt that they inherited the faith of their 
fathers and were true to it were fundamentally right. 
There was still an orthodoxy among American highbrows 
at the end of the nineteenth century, dissent from which 
was felt to be scandalous; it consisted in holding that the 
universe exists and is governed for the sake of man or of 
the human spirit. This persuasion, arrogant as it might 
seem, is at bottom an expression of impotence rather than 
of pride. The soul is originally vegetative; it feels the weal 
and woe of what occurs within the body. With locomo¬ 
tion and the instinct to hunt and to flee, animals begin to 
notice external things also; but the chief point noticed 
about them is whether they are good or bad, friendly or 
hostile, far or near. The station of the animal and his in- 
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terests thus become the measure of all things for him, in 
so far as he knows them; and this aspect of them is, by 
a primitive fatality, the heart of them to him. It is only 
reason that can discount these childish perspectives, neu¬ 
tralise the bias of each by collating it with the others, 
and masterfully conceive the field in which their com¬ 
mon objects are deployed, discovering also the principle 
of foreshortening or projection which produces each per¬ 
spective in turn. But reason is a later comer into this 
world, and weak; against its suasion stands the mighty 
resistance of habit and of moral presumption. It is in 
their interest, and to rehabilitate the warm vegetative 
autonomy of the primitive soul, that orthodox religion 
and philosophy labour in the western world—for the mind 
of India cannot be charged with this folly. Although 
inwardly these systems have not now a good conscience 
and do not feel very secure (for they are retrograde and 
sin against the light), yet outv/ardly they are solemn 
and venerable; and they have incorporated a great deal 
of moral wisdom with their egotism or humanism—more 
than the Indians with their respect for the infinite. In 
deifying human interests they have naturally studied and 
expressed them justly, whereas those who perceive the 
relativity of human goods are tempted to scorn them— 
which is itself unreasonable—and to sacrifice them all to 
the single passion of worship or of despair. Hardly any¬ 
body, except possibly tlie Greeks at their best, has realised 
the sweetness and glory of being a rational animal. 

The Jews, as we know, had come to think that it was 
the creator of the world, the God of the universe, who 
had taken them for his chosen people. Christians in turn 
had asserted that it was God in person who, having be¬ 
come a man, had founded their church. According to this 
Hebraic tradition, the dignity of man did not lie in being 
a mind (which he undoubtedly is) but in being a creature 
materially highly favoured, with a longer life and # 
brighter destiny than other creatures in the world. It is 
remarkable how deep, in the Hebraic religions, is this 
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interest in material existence; so deep that we are sur¬ 
prised when we discover that, according to the insight 
of other races, this interest is the essence of irreligion. 
Some detachment from existence and from hopes of ma¬ 
terial splendour has indeed filtered into Christianity 
through Platonism. Socrates and his disciples admired this 
world, but they did not particularly covet it, or wish to 
live long in it, or expect to improve it; what they cared for 
was an idea or a good which they found expressed in it, 
something outside it and timeless, in which the contem¬ 
plative intellect might be literally absorbed. This phi¬ 
losophy was no less humanistic than that of the Jews, 
though in a less material fashion: if it did not read the 
universe in terms of thrift, it read it in terms of art. The 
pursuit of a good, such as is presumably aimed at in 
human action, was supposed to inspire every movement 
in nature; and this good, for the sake of which the very 
heavens revolved, was akin to the intellectual happiness 
of a Greek sage. Nature was a philosopher in pursuit of 
an idea. Natural science then took a moralising turn 
which it has not yet quite outgrown. Socrates required of 
astronomy, if it was to be true science, that it should 
show why it was best that the sun and moon should be 
as they are; and Plato, refining on this, assures us that 
the eyes are placed in the front of the head, rather than 
at the back, because the front is the nobler quarter, and 
that the intestines are long in order that we may have 
leisure between meals to study philosophy. Curiously 
enough, the very enemies of final causes sometimes catch 
this infection and attach absolute values to facts in an 
opposite sense and in an inhuman interest; and you often 
hear in America that whatever is is right. These natural¬ 
ists, while they rebuke the moralists for thinking that 
nature is ruled magically for our good, think her adorable 
for being ruled, in scorn of us, only by her own laws and 
tiius we oscillate between egotism and idolatry. 

The Reformation did not reform this belief in the cos¬ 
mic supremacy of man, or the humanity of God; on the 
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contrary, it took it (like so much else) in terrible Ger¬ 
man earnest, not suffering it any longer to be accepted- 
somewhat lightly as a classical figure of speech or a mys¬ 
tery resting on revelation. The human race, the chosen 
people, the Christian elect were like tabernacle within 
tabernacle for the spirit; but in the holy of holies was the 
spirit itself, one’s own spirit and experience, which was 
the centre of everything. Protestant philosophy, explor¬ 
ing the domain of science and history with confidence, 
and sure of finding the spirit walking there, was too con¬ 
scientious to misrepresent what it found. As the terrible 
facts could not oe altered they had to be undermined. By 
turning psychology into metaphysics this could be accom¬ 
plished, and we could reach the remarkable conclusion 
that the human spirit was not so much the purpose of the 
universe as its seat, and the only universe there was. 

This conclusion, which sums up idealism on its critical 
or scientific side, would not of itself give much comfort to 
religious minds, that usually, crave massive support 
rather than sublime independence; it leads to the heroic 
egotism of Fichte or Nietzsche rather than to any green 
pastures beside any still waters. But the critical element 
in idealism can be used to destroy belief in the natural 
world; and by so doing it can open the way to another 
sort of idealism, not at all critical, which might be called 
the higher superstition. This views the world as an oracle 
or charade, concealing a dramatic unity, or formula, or 
maxim, which all experience exists to illustrate. The habit 
of regarding existence as a riddle, with a surprising solu¬ 
tion which we think we have found, should be the source 
of rather mixed emotions; the facts remain as they were, 
and rival solutions may at any time suggest themselves; 
and the one we have hit on may not, after all, be particu¬ 
larly comforting. The Christian may find himself turned 
by it into a heathen, the humanist into a pantheist, and 
the hope with which we instinctively faced life may be 
chastened into mere conformity. Nevertheless, however 
chilling and inhuman our higher superstition may prove, 
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it will make us feel that we are masters of a mystical 
secret, that we have a faith to defend, and that, like all 
philosophers, we have taken a ticket in a lottery in which 
if we hit on the truth, even if it seems a blank, we shall 
have drawn the first prize. 

Orthodoxy in New England, even so transformed and 
attenuated, did not of course hold the field alone. There 
are materialists by instinct in every age and country; 
there are always private gentlemen whom the clergy and 
the professors cannot deceive. Here and there a medical 
or scientific man, or a man of letters, will draw from his 
special pursuits some hint of the nature of things at large; 
or a political radical will nurse undying wrath against all 
opinions not tartly hostile to church and state. But these 
clever people are not organised, they are not always 
given to writing, nor speculative enough to make a sys¬ 
tem out of their convictions. The enthusiasts and the 
pedagogues naturally flock to the other camp. The very 
competence which scientific people and connoisseurs 
have in their special fields disinclines them to generalise, 
or renders their generalisations one-sided; so that their 
speculations are extraordinarily weak and stammering. 
Both by what they represent and by what they ignore 
they are isolated and deprived of influence, since only 
those who are at home in a subject can feel the force of 
analogies drawn from that field, whereas any one can be 
swayed by sentimental and moral appeals, by rhetoric 
and unction. Furthermore, in America the materialistic 
school is without that support from popular passions 
which it draws in many European countries from its as¬ 
sociation with anti-clericalism or with revolutionary 
politics; and it also lacks the maturity, self-confidence, 
and refinement proper in older societies to the great body 
of Epicurean and disenchanted opinion, where for cen¬ 
turies wits, critics, minor philosophers, and men of the 
iiwjfid have chuckled together over their Horace, their 
"Voltaire, and their Gibbon. The horror which the theolo¬ 
gians have of infidelity passes therefore into the average 
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American mind unmitigated by the suspicion that any¬ 
thing pleasant could lie in that quarter, much less the 
open way to nature and truth and a secure happiness. 

There is another handicap, of a more technical sort, 
under which naturalistic philosophy labours in America, 
as it does in England; it has been crossed by scepticism 
about the validity of perception and has become almost 
identical with psychology. Of course, for any one who 
thinks naturalistically (as the British empiricists did in 
the beginning, like every unsophisticated mortal), psy¬ 
chology is the description of a very superficial and inci¬ 
dental complication in the animal kingdom: it treats of 
the curious sensibility and volatile thoughts awakened in 
the mind by the growth and fortunes of the body. In 
noting these thoughts and feelings, we can observe how 
far they constitute true knowledge of the world in which 
they arise, how far they ignore it, and how far they play 
with it, by virtue of the poetry and the syntax of discourse 
which they add out of their own exuberance; for fancy 
is a very fertile treacherous thing, as every one finds 
when he dreams. But dreams run over into waking life, 
and sometimes seem to permeate and to underlie it; and 
it was just this suspicion that he might be dreaming 
awake, that discourse and tradition might be making a 
fool of him, that prompted the hard-headed Briton, even 
before the Reformation, to appeal from conventional 
beliefs to “experience.'' He was anxious to clear away 
those sophistries and impostures of which he was particu¬ 
larly apprehensive, in view of the somewhat foreign char¬ 
acter of his culture and religion. Experience, he thought, 
would bear unimpeachable witness to the nature of 
things; for by experience he understood knowledge pro¬ 
duced by direct contact with the object. Taken in this 
sense, experience is a method of discovery, an exercise of 
intelligence; it is the same observation of things, strict, 
cumulative, and analytic, which produces the natural 
sciences. It rests on naturalistic assumptions (since we 
know when and where we find our data) and could not 
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fail to end in materialism. What prevented British em¬ 
piricism from coming to this obvious conclusion was a 
pecularity of the national temperament. The Englishman 
is not only distrustful of too much reasoning and too much 
theorv (and science and materialism involve a good deal 
of both), but he is also fond of musing and of withdraw¬ 
ing into his inner man. Accordingly his empiricism took 
an introspective form; like Hamlet he stopped at the 
how; he began to think about thinking. His first care was 
now to arrest experience as he underwent it; though its 
presence could not be denied, it came in such a ques¬ 
tionable sliape that it could not be taken at its word. This 
mere presence of experience, this ghostly apparition to 
the inner man, was all that empirical philosophy could 
now profess to discover. Far from being an exercise of 
intelligence, it retracted all understanding, all interpreta¬ 
tion, all instinctive faith; far from furnishing a sure record 
of the truths of nature, it furnished a set of pathological 
facts, the passive subject-matter of psychology. These 
now seemed the only facts admissible, and psychology, 
for the philosophers, became the only science. Experience 
could discover nothing, but all discoveries had to be re¬ 
tracted, so that they should revert to the fact of experi¬ 
ence and terminate there. Evidently when the naturalistic 
background and meaning of experience have dropped 
out in this way, empiricism is a form of idealism, since 
whatever objects we can come upon will all be a priori 
and a fortiori and sensu eminentiori ideal in the mind. 
The irony of logic actually made English empiricism, 
understood in this psychological way, the starting-point 
for transcendentalism and for German philosophy. 

Between these two senses of the word experience, 
meaning sometimes contact with things and at other 
times absolute feeling, the empirical school in England 
and America has been helplessly torn, without ever show¬ 
ing the courage or the self-knowledge to choose between 
them. I think we may say that on the whole their view 
has been this: that feelings or ideas were absolute atoms 
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of existence, without any ground or source, so that the 
elements of their universe were all mental; but they con¬ 
ceived these psychical elements to be deployed in a phys¬ 
ical time and even (since there were many simultaneous 
series of them) in some sort of space. These philosophers 
were accordingly idealists about substance but natural¬ 
ists about the order and relations of existences; and ex¬ 
perience on their lips meant feeling when they were 
thinking of particulars, but when they were thinking 
broadly, in matters of history or science, experience meant 
the universal nebula or cataract which these feelings com¬ 
posed—itself no (object of experience, but one believed in 
and very imperfectly presented in imagination. These 
men believed in nature, and were materialists at heart 
and to all practical purposes; but they were shy intel¬ 
lectually, and seemed to think they ran less risk of error 
in holding a thing covertly than in openly professing it. 

If any one, like Herbert Spencer, kept psychology in 
its place and in that respect remained a pure naturalist, 
he often forfeited this advantage by enveloping the posi¬ 
tive information he derived from the sciences in a whirl¬ 
wind of generalisations. The higher superstition, the 
notion that nature dances to the tune of some compre¬ 
hensive formula or some magic rhvme, thus reappeared 
among those who claimed to speak for natural science. In 
their romantic sympathy with nature they attributed to 
her an excessive sympathy with themselves; they over¬ 
looked her infinite complications and continual irony, 
and candidly believed they could measure her with their 
thumb-rules. Why should philosophers drag a toy-net of 
words, fit to catch butterflies, through the sea of being, 
and expect to land all the fish in it? Why not take note 
simply of what the particular sciences can as yet tell us 
of the world? Certainly, when put together, they already 
yield a very wonderful, very true, and very sufficient pic¬ 
ture of it. Are we impatient of knowing everything? But 
even if science was much enlarged it would have limits, 
both in penetration and in extent; and there would always 
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remain, I will not say an infinity of unsolved problems 
(because “problems'" are created by our impatience or 
our contradictions), but an infinity of undiscovered facts. 
Nature is like a beautiful woman that may be as delight¬ 
fully and as truly known at a certain distance as upon a 
closer view; as to knowing her through and tlirough, that 
is nonsense in both cases, and might not reward our pains. 
The love of all-inclusiveness is as dangerous in philosophy 
as in art. The savour of nature can be enjoyed by us only 
through our own senses and insight, and an outline map 
of the entire universe, even if it was not fabulously con¬ 
cocted, would not tell us much that was worth knowing 
about the outlying parts of it. Without suggesting for a 
moment that the proper study of mankind is man only— 
for it may be landscape or mathematics—we may safely 
say that their proper study is what lies within their range 
and is interesting to them. For this reason the moralists 
who consider principally human life and paint nature 
only as a background to their figures are apt to be better 
philosophers than the speculative naturalists. In human 
life we are at home, and our views on it, if one-sided, are 
for that very reason expressive of our character and for¬ 
tunes. An unfortunate peculiarity of naturalistic philoso¬ 
phers is that usually they have but cursory and wretched 
notions of the inner life of the mind; they are dead to 
patriotism and to religion, they hate poetry and fancy and 
passion and even philosophy itself; and therefore (es¬ 
pecially if their science too, as often happens, is borrowed 
and vague) we need not wonder if the academic and cul¬ 
tivated world despises them, and harks back to the my¬ 
thology of Plato or Aristotle or Hegel, who at least were 
conversant with the spirit of man. 

Philosophers are very severe towards other philoso¬ 
phers because they expect too much. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances no mortal can be asked to seize 
the truth in its wholeness or at its centre. As the senses 
open to us only partial perspectives, taken from one point 
of view, and report the facts in symbols which, far from 
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being adequate to the full nature of what surrounds us, 
resemble the coloured signals of danger or of free way 
which a railway engine-driver peers at in the night, so 
our speculation, which is a sort of panoramic sense, ap¬ 
proaches things peripherally and expresses them hu¬ 
manly. But how doubly dyed in this subjectivity must our 
thought be when an orthodoxy dominant for ages has 
twisted the universe into the service of moral interests, 
and when even the heretics are entangled in a scepticism 
so partial and arbitrary that it substitutes psychology, 
the most derivative and dubious of sciences, for the direct 
intelligent reading of experience! But this strain of sub¬ 
jectivity is not in all respects an evil; it is a warm purple 
dye. When a way of thinking is deeply rooted in the soil, 
and embodies the instincts or even the characteristic 
errors of a people, it has a value quite independent of its 
truth; it constitutes a phase of human life and can pow¬ 
erfully affect the intellectual drama in which it figures. 
It is a value of this sort that attaches to modern philoso¬ 
phy in general, and very particularly to the American 
thinkers I am about to discuss. There would be a sort of 
irrelevance and unfairness in measuring them by the 
standards of pure science or even of a classic sagacity, 
and reproaching them for not having reached perfect 
consistency or fundamental clearness. Men of intense 
feeling—and others will hardly count—are not mirrors but 
lights. If pure truth happened to be what they passion¬ 
ately desired, they would seek it single-mindedly, and in 
matters within their competence they would probably 
find it; but the desire for pure truth, like any other, must 
wait to be satisfied until its organ is ripe and the condi¬ 
tions are favourable. The nineteenth century was not a 
time and America was not a place where such an achieve¬ 
ment could be expected. There the wisest felt themselves 
to be, as they were, questioners and apostles rather than 
serene philosophers. We should not pay them the doubt¬ 
ful compliment of attributing to them merits alien to their 
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tradition and scope, as if the nobleness they actually pos¬ 
sessed—their conscience, vigour, timeliness, and influ¬ 
ence—were not enough. 

from Character and Opinion in the United Slates 




Henry Adams 


THE HEIGHT 
OF KNOWLEDGE (1902) 

America has always taken tragedy lightly. Too busy 
to stop the activity of their twenty-million-horse-power 
society, Americans ignore tragic motives that would have 
overshadowed the Middle Ages; and the world learns to 
regard assassination as a form of hysteria, and death as 
neurosis, to be treated by a rest-cure. Three hideous po¬ 
litical murders, that would have fattened the Eumenides 
with horror, have thrown scarcely a shadow on the White 
House. 

The year 1901 was a year of tragedy that seemed to 
Hay to centre on himself. First came, in summer, the acci¬ 
dental death of his son, Del Hay. Close on the tragedy of 
his son, followed that of his chief, ‘"all the more hideous 
that we were so sure of his recovery.” The world turned 
suddenly into a graveyard. “I have acquired the funeral 
habit.” “Nicolay is dying. I went to see him yesterday, 
and he did not know me.” Among the letters of con¬ 
dolence showered upon him was one from Clarence King 
at Pasadena, *‘heart-breaking in grace and tenderness— 
the old King manner”; and King himself “simply waiting 
till nature and the foe have done their struggle.” The 
tragedy of King impres.sed him intensely: “There you 
have it in the face!” he said—“the best and brightest man 
of his generation, with talents immeasurably beyond any 
of his contemporaries; with industry that has often sick- 
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ened me to witness it; with everything in his favor but 
})lind luck; hounded by disaster from his cradle, with 
none of the joy of life to which he was entitled, dying at 
last, with nameless suffering, alone and uncared-for, in a 
California tavern. Ca vans amuse, la vie?*' 

The first summons that met Adams, before he had even 
landed on the pier at New York, December 29, was to 
Clarence King’s funeral, and from the funeral service he 
had no gayer road to travel than that which led to Wash¬ 
ington, where a revolution had occurred that must in any 
case have made the men of his age instantly old, but 
which, besides hurrying to the front the generation that 
till then he had regarded as boys, could not fail to break 
the social ties that had till then held them all together. 

Qa vous amuse, la vie? Honestlv, the lessons of educa¬ 
tion were becoming too trite. Hay himself, probably for 
the first time, felt half glad that Roosevelt should want 
him to stay in office, if only to save nimself the trouble of 
quitting; but to Adams all was pure loss. On that side, his 
education had been finished at school. His friends in 
power were lost, and he knew life too well to risk total 
wreck by trying to save them. 

As far as concerned Roosevelt, the chance was hope¬ 
less. To them at sixty-three, Roosevelt at forty-three could 
not be taken seriously in his old character, and could not 
be recovered in his new one. Power when wielded by ab¬ 
normal energy is the most serious of facts, and all Roose¬ 
velt’s friends know that his restless and combative energy 
was more than abnormal. Roosevelt, more than any other 
man living within the range of notoriety, showed the sin¬ 
gular primitive quality that belongs to ultimate matter— 
the quality that mediaeval theology assigned to God—he 
was pure act. With him wielding unmeasured power with 
immeasurable energy, in the White House, the relation 
of age to youth—of teacher to pupil—was altogether out of 
place; and no other was possible. Even Hay’s relation was 
a false one, while Adams’s ceased of itself. Histor)^’s 
truths are little valuable now; but human nature retains a 
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few of its archaic, proverbial laws, and the wisest cour¬ 
tier that ever livecf—Lucius Seneca himself—must have 
remained in some shade of doubt what advantage he 
should get from the power of his friend and pupil Nero 
Claudius, until, as a gentleman past sixty, he received 
Nero’s filial invitation to kill himself. Seneca closed the 
vast circle of his knowledge by learning that a friend in 
power was a friend lost—a fact very much worth insisting 
upon—while the gray-headed moth that had fluttered 
through many moth-administrations and had singed his 
wings more or less in them all, though he now slept nine 
months out of the twelve, acquired an instinct of self- 
preservation that kept him to the north side of La Fayette 
Square, and, after a sufficient habitude of Presidents and 
Senators, deterred him from hovering between them. 

Those who seek education in the paths of duty are al¬ 
ways deceived by the illusion that power in the hands of 
friends is an advantage to them. As far as Adams could 
teach experience, he was bound to warn them that he had 
found it an invariable disaster. Power is poison. Its effect 
on Presidents had been always tragic, chiefly as an almost 
insane excitement at first, and a worse reaction after¬ 
wards; but also because no mind is so well balanced as 
to bear the strain of seizing unlimited force without habit 
or knowledge of it; and finding it disputed with him by 
hungry packs of wolves and hounds whose lives depend 
on snatching the carrion. Roosevelt enjoyed a singularly 
direct nature and honest intent, but he lived naturally in 
restless agitation that would have worn out most tempers 
in a month, and his first year of Presidency showed 
chronic excitement that made a friend tremble. The effect 
of unlimited power on limited mind is worth noting in 
Presidents because it must represent the same process in 
society, and the power of self-control must have limit 
somewhere in face of the control of the infinite. 

Here, education seemed to see its first and last lesson, 
but this is a matter of psychology which lies far down in 
the depths of history and of science; it will recur in other 
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forms. The personal lesson is different. Roosevelt was lost, 
but this seemed no reason why Hay and Lodge should 
also be lost, yet the result was mathematically certain. 
With Hay, it was only the steady decline of strength, 
and the necessary economy of force; but with Lodge it 
was law of politics. He could not help himself, for his po¬ 
sition as the President's friend and independent statesman 
at once was false, and he must be unsure in both relations. 

To a student, the importance of Cabot Lodge was 
great—much greater than that of the usual Senator—but 
it hung on his position in Massachusetts rather than on 
his control of Executive patronage; and his standing in 
Massachusetts was highly insecure. Nowhere in America 
was society so complex or change so rapid. No doubt the 
Bostonian had always been noted for a certain chronic 
irritability—a sort of Bostonitis—which, in its primitive 
Puritan forms, seemed due to knowing too much of his 
neighbors, and thinking too much of himself. Many years 
earlier William M. Evarts had pointed out to Adams the 
impossibility of uniting New England behind a New 
England leader. The trait led to good ends—such as ad¬ 
miration of Abraham Lincoln and George Washington— 
but the virtue was exacting; for New England standards 
were various, scarcely reconcilable with each other, and 
constantly multiplying in number, until balance between 
them threatened to become impossible. The old ones were 
quite difficult enough—State Street and the banks exacted 
one stamp; the old Congregational clergy another; Har¬ 
vard College, poor in votes, but rich in social influence, 
a third; the foreign element, especially the Irish, held 
aloof, and seldom consented to approve any one; the new 
socialist class, rapidly growing, promised to become more 
exclusive than the Irish. New power was disintegrating 
society, and setting independent centres of force to work, 
until money had all it could do to hold the machine to¬ 
gether. No one could represent it faithfully as a whole. 

Naturally, Adams's sympathies lay strongly with 
Lodge, but the task of appreciation was much more diffi- 
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cult in his case than in that of his chief friend and scholar, 
the President. As a type for study, or a standard for edu¬ 
cation, Lodge was the more interesting of the two. Roose¬ 
velts are born and never can be taught; but Lodge was a 
creature of teaching—Boston incarnate—tlie child of his 
local parentage; and while his ambition led him to be 
more, the intent, though virtuous, was—as Adams ad¬ 
mitted in his own case—restless. An excellent talker, a 
voracious reader, a ready wit, an accomplished orator, 
with a clear mind and a powerful memory, he could never 
feel perfectly at ease whatever leg he stood on, but 
shifted, sometimes with painful strain of temper, from 
one sensitive muscle to another, uncertain whether to pose 
as an uncompromising Yankee; or a pure American; or a 
patriot in the still purer atmosphere of Irish, Germans, or 
jews; or a scholar and historian of Harvard College. Eng¬ 
lish to the last fibre of his thought-saturated with Eng¬ 
lish literature, English tradition, English taste—revolted 
by every vice and by most virtues of Frenchmen and Ger¬ 
mans, or any other Continental standards, but at home 
and happy among the vices and extravagances of Shake¬ 
speare-standing first on the social, then on the political 
foot; now worshipping, now banning; shocked by the 
wanton display of immorality, but practising the license 
of political usage; sometimes bitter, often genial, always 
intelligent—Lodge had the singular merit of interesting. 
The usual statesmen flocked in swarms like crows, black 
and monotonous. Lodge's plumage was varied, and, like 
his flight, harked back to race. He betrayed the conscious¬ 
ness that he and his people had a past, if they dared but 
avow it, and might have a future, if they could but divine 
it. 

Adams, too, was Bostonian, and the Bostonian's uncer¬ 
tainty of attitude was as natural to him as to Lodge. Only 
Bostonians can understand Bostonians and thoroughly 
sympathize with the inconsequences of the Boston mind. 
His theory and practice were also at variance. He pro¬ 
fessed in theory equal distrust of English thought, and 
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called it a huge rag-bag of bric-a-brac, sometimes pre¬ 
cious but never sure. For him, only the Greek, the Italian 
or the French standards had claims to respect, and the 
barbarism of Shakespeare was as flagrant as to Voltaire; 
but his tlieory never affected his practice. He knew that 
his artistic standard was the illusion of his own mind; that 
English disorder approached nearer to truth, if truth 
existed, than French measure or Italian line, or German 
logic; he read his Shakespeare as the Evangel of conserv¬ 
ative Christian anarchy, neither very conservative nor 
very Christian, but stupendously anarchistic. He loved 
the atrocities of English art and society, as he loved 
Charles Dickens and Miss Austen, not because of their 
exampl(‘, but because of their humor. He made no scruple 
of defying sequence and deriving consistency—but he was 
not a Senator. 

Double standards are inspiration to men of letters, but 
they are apt to be fatal to politicians. Adams had no rea¬ 
son to care whether his standards were popular or not, 
and no one else cared more than he; but Roosevelt and 
Lodge were playing a game in which they were always 
liable to find the shiftv sands of American opinion yield 
suddenly under their feet. With this game an elderly 
friend had long before carried acquaintance as far as he 
wished. There was nothing in it for him but the amuse¬ 
ment of the pugilist or acrobat. The larger study was lost 
in the division of interests and the ambitions of fifth-rate 
men; but foreign affairs dealt only with large units, and 
made personal relation possible with Hay which could 
not be maintained with Roosevelt or Lodge. As an affair 
of pure education the point is worth notice from young 
men who are drawn into politics. The work of domestic 
progress is done by masses of mechanical power—steam, 
electric, furnace, or other—which have to be controlled 
by a score or two of individuals who have shown capacity 
to manage it. The work of internal government has be¬ 
come the task of controlling these men, who are socially 
as remote as heathen gods, alone worth knowing, but 
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never known, and who could tell nothing of political 
value if one skinned them alive. Most of them have noth¬ 
ing to tell, but are forces as dumb as their dynamos, ab¬ 
sorbed in the development or economy of power. They 
are trustees for the public, and whenever society assumes 
tlie property, it must confer on them that title; but the 
power will remain as before, whoever manages it, and 
will then control society without appeal, as it controls its 
stokers and pit-men. Modern politics is, at bottom, a 
struggle not of men but of forces. The men become every 
year more and more creatures of force, massed about cen¬ 
tral power-houses. The conflict is no longer between the 
men, but between the motors that drive the men, and the 
men tend to succumb to their own motive forces. 

This is a moral that man strongly objects to admit, 
especially in media3val pursuits like politics and poetry, 
nor is it worth while for a teacher to insist upon it. What 
he insists upon is only that, in domestic politics, every one 
works for an immediate object, commonly for some pri¬ 
vate job, and invariably in a near horizon, while in for¬ 
eign affairs the outlook is far ahead, over a field as wide 
as the world. There the merest scholar could see what he 
was doing. For history, international relations are the 
only sure standards of movement; the only foundation for 
a map. For this reason, Adams had always insisted that 
international relation was the only sure base for a chart 
of history. 

He cared little to convince any one of the correctness 
of his view, but as teacher he was bound to explain it, and 
as friend he found it convenient. The Secretary of State 
has always stood as much alone as the historian. Required 
to look far ahead and round him, he measures forces 
unknown to party managers, and has found Congress 
more or less hostile ever since Congress first sat. The 
Secretary of State exists only to recognize the existence 
of a world which Congress would rather ignore; of obliga¬ 
tions which Congress repudiates whenever it can; of bar¬ 
gains which Congress distrusts and tries to turn to its 
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advantage or to reject. Since the first day the Senate 
existed, it has always intrigued against the Secretary of 
State whenever the Secretary has been obliged to extend 
his functions beyond the appointment of Consuls in 
Senators’ service. 

This is a matter of history which any one may approve 
or dispute as he will; but as education it gave new re¬ 
sources to an old scholar, for it made of Hay the best 
schoolmaster since 1865. Hay had become the most im¬ 
posing figure ever known in the office. He had an influ¬ 
ence that no other Secretary of State ever possessed, as 
he had a nation behind him such as history had never 
imagined. He needed to write no state papers; he wanted 
no help, and he stood far above counsel or advice; but he 
could instruct an attentive scholar as no other teacher in 
the world could do; and Adams sought only instruction 
—wanted only to chart the international channel for fifty 
years to come; to triangulate the future; to obtain his 
dimension, and fix the acceleration of movement in poli¬ 
tics since the year 1200, as he was trying to fix it in phi¬ 
losophy and physics; in finance and force. 

Hay had been so long at the head of foreign affairs that 
at last the stream of events favored him. With infinite 
effort he had achieved the astonishing diplomatic feat of 
inducing the Senate, with only six negative votes, to per¬ 
mit Great Britain to renounce, without equivalent, treaty 
rights which she had for fifty years' defended tooth and 
nail. This unprecedented triumph in his negotiations with 
the Senate enabled him to carry one step further his meas¬ 
ures for general peace. About England the Senate could 
make no further effective opposition, for England was 
won, and Canada alone could give trouble. The next diffi¬ 
culty was with France, and there the Senate blocked 
advance, but England assumed the task, and, owing to po¬ 
litical changes in France, effected the object—a combina¬ 
tion which, as late as 1901, had been visionary. The next, 
and far more difficult step, was to bring Germany into the 
combine; while, at the end of the vista, most immanage- 
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able of all, Russia remained to be satisfied and disarmed. 
This was the instinct of what might be named McKin- 
leyism; the system of combinations, consolidations, trusts, 
realized at home, and realizable abroad. 

With the system, a student nurtured in ideas of the 
eighteenth century had nothing to do, and made not the 
least pretence of meddling; but nothing forbade him to 
study, and he noticed to his astonishment that this capi¬ 
talistic scheme of combining governments, like railways 
or furnaces, was in effect precisely the socialist scheme of 
Jaures and Rebel. That John Hay, of all men, should 
adopt a socialist policy seemed an idea more absurd than 
conservative Christian anarchy, but paradox had become 
the only orthodoxy in politics as in science. When one 
saw the field, one realized that Hay could not help him¬ 
self, nor could Rebel. Either Germany must destroy Eng¬ 
land and France to create the next inevitable unification 
as a system of continent against continent—or she must 
pool interests. Roth schemes in turn were attributed to 
the Kaiser; one or the other he would have to choose; 
opinion was balanced doubtfully on their merits; but, 
granting both to be feasible, Hay’s and McKinley's states¬ 
manship turned on the point of persuading the Kaiser to 
join what might be called the Coal-power combination, 
rather than build up the only possible alternative, a Gun- 
power combination by merging Germany in Russia. Thus 
Rebel and Jaures, McKinley and Hay, were partners. 

The problem was pretty—even fascinating—and, to an 
old Civil-War private soldier in diplomacy, as rigorous 
as a geometrical demonstration. As the last possible lesson 
in life, it had all sorts of ultimate values. Unless education 
marches on both feet—theory and practice—it risks going 
astray; and Hay was probably the most accomplished 
master of both then living. He knew not only the forces 
but also the men, and he had no other thought than his 
policy. 

Probably this was the moment of highest knowledge 
that a scholar could ever reach. He had under his eyes the 
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whole educational staff of the Government at a time when 
the Government had just reached the heights of highest 
activity and influence. Since 1860, education had done 
its worst, under the greatest masters and at enormous ex¬ 
pense to the world, to train these two minds to catch and 
comprehend every spring of international action, not to 
speak of personal influence; and the entire machinery of 
politics in several great countries had little to do but 
supply the last and best information. Education could be 
carried no further. 

With its effects on Hay, Adams had nothing to do; but 
its effects on himself were grotesque. Never had the pro¬ 
portions of his ignorance looked so appalling. He seemed 
to know nothing—to be groping in darkness—to be 
falling forever in space; and the worst depth consisted in 
the assurance, incredible as it seemed, that no one knew 
more. He had, at least, the mechanical assurance of cer¬ 
tain values to guide him—like the relative intensities of 
his Coal-powers, and relative inertia of his Gun-powers— 
but he conceived that had he known, besides the me¬ 
chanics, every relative value of persons, as well as he 
knew the inmost thoughts of his own Government—had 
the Czar and the Kaiser and the Mikado turned school¬ 
masters, like Hay, and taught him all they knew, he 
would still have known nothing. They knew nothing 
themselves. Only by comparison of their ignorance could 
the student measure his own. 

from The Education of Henry Adams 
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THE THEORY 
OF THE LEISURE CLASS 


The institution of a leisure class is found in its best 
development at the higher stages of the barbarian cul¬ 
ture; as, for instance, in feudal Europe or feudal Japan. 
In such communities the distinction between classes is 
very rigorously observed; and the feature of most striking 
economic significance in these class differences is the dis¬ 
tinction maintained between the employments proper to 
the several classes. The upper classes are by custom 
exempt or excluded from industrial occupations, and are 
reserved for certain employments to which a degree of 
honour attaches. Chief among the honourable employ¬ 
ments in any feudal community is warfare; and priestly 
service is commonly second to warfare. If the barbarian 
community is not notably warlike, the priestly office may 
take the precedence, with that of the warrior second. But 
the rule holds with but slight exceptions that, whether 
warriors or priests, the upper classes are exempt from 
industrial employments, and this exemption is the eco¬ 
nomic expression of their superior rank. Brahmin India 
affords a fair illustration of the industrial exemption of 
both these classes. In the communities belonging to the 
higher barbarian culture there is a considerable differ¬ 
entiation of sub-classes within what may be comprehen¬ 
sively called the leisure class; and there is a corresponding 
differentiation of employments between these sub-classes. 
The leisure class as a whole comprises the noble and the 
priestly classes, together with much of their retinue. The 
occupations of the class are correspondingly diversified; 
but they have the common economic characteristic of 
being non-industrial. These non-industrial upper-class 
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occupations may be roughly comprised under govern¬ 
ment, warfare, religious observances, and sports. 

At an earlier, but not the earliest, stage of barbarism, 
the leisure class is found in a less difiFerentiated form. 
Neither the class distinctions nor the distinctions be¬ 
tween leisure-class occupations are so minute and intri¬ 
cate. The Polynesian islanders generally show this stage 
of the development in good form, with the exception that, 
owing to the absence of large game, hunting does not 
hold the usual place of honour in their scheme of life. The 
Icelandic community in the time of the Sagas also affords 
a fair instance. In such a community there is a rigorous 
distinction between classes and between the occupations 
peculiar to each class. Manual labour, industry, whatever 
has to do directly with the everyday work of getting a 
livelihood, is the exclusive occupation of the inferior class. 
This inferior class includes slaves and other dependents, 
and ordinarily also all the women. If there are several 
grades of aristocracy, the women of high rank are com¬ 
monly exempt from industrial employment, or at least 
from the more vulgar kinds of manual labour. The men 
of the upper classes are not only exempt, but by pre¬ 
scriptive custom they are debarred, from all industrial 
occupations. The range of employments open to them is 
rigidly defined. As on the higher plane already spoken 
of, these employments are government, warfare, religious 
observances, and sports. These four'lines of activity gov¬ 
ern the scheme of life of the upper classes, and for the 
highest rank—the kings or chieftains—these are the only 
kinds of activity that custom or the common sense of the 
community will allow. Indeed, where the scheme is well 
developed even sports are accounted doubtfully legiti¬ 
mate for the members of the highest rank. To the lower 
grades of the leisure class certain other employments are 
open, but they are employments that are subsidiary to 
one or another of these typical leisure-class occupations. 
Such are, for instance, the manufacture and care of arms 
and accoxitrements and of war canoes, the dressing and 
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handling of horses, dogs, and hawks, the preparation of 
sacred apparatus, etc. The lower classes are excluded from 
these secondary honourable employments, except from 
such as are plainly of an industrial character and are only 
remotely related to the typical leisure-class occupations. 

If we go a step back of this exemplary barbarian cul¬ 
ture, into the lower stages of barbarism, we no longer find 
the leisure class in fully developed form. But this lower 
barbarism shows the usages, motives, and circurnstanc.'es 
out of which the institution of a leisure class has arisen, 
and indicates the steps of its early growth. Nomadic hunt¬ 
ing tribes in various parts of the world illustrate these 
more primitive phases of the differentiation. Any one of 
the North American hunting tribes may be taken as a 
convenient illustration. These ti*ibes can scarcely be said 
to have a defined leisure class. There is a differentiation 
of function, and tlicre is a distinction between classes on 
the basis of this difference of function, but the exem]>tion 
of the superior class from work has not gone far enough 
to make the designation “leisure class” altogether appli¬ 
cable. The tribes belonging on this economic level have 
carried the economic differentiation to the point at which 
a marked distinc’tion is made between the occupations of 
men and women, and this distinction is of an invidious 
character. In nearly all these tribes the women are, by 
prescriptive custom, held to those employments out of 
which the industrial occupations proper develop at the 
next advance. The men are exempt from these vulgar 
employments and are reserved for war, hunting, sports, 
and devout observances. A very nice discrimination is 
ordinarily shown in this matter. 

This division of labour coincides with the distinction 
between the working and the leisure class as it appears in 
the higher barbarian culture. As the diversification and 
specialisation of employments proceed, the line of de¬ 
marcation so drawn comes to divide the industrial from 
the non-industrial employments. The man's occupation as 
it stands at the earlier barbarian stage is not the original 
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out of which any appreciable portion of later industry 
has developed. In the later development it survives only 
in employments that are not classed as industrial,—war, 
politics, sports, learning, and the priestly office. The only 
notable exceptions are a portion of the fishery industry 
and certain slight employments that are doubtfully to be 
classed as industry; such as the manufacture of arms, toys, 
and sporting goods. Virtually the whole range of indus¬ 
trial employments is an outgrowth of what is classed as 
woman’s work in the primitive barbarian community. 

The work of the men in the lower barbarian culture is 
no less indispensable to the life of the group than the 
work done by the women. It may even be that the men's 
work contributes as much to the food supply and the 
other necessary consumption of the group. Indeed, so 
obvious is this “productive" character of the men's work 
that in the conventional economic writings the hunter's 
work is taken as the type of primitive industry. But such 
is not the barbarian's sense of the matter. In his own eyes 
he is not a labourer, and he is not to be classed with the 
women in this respect; nor is his effort to be classed with 
the women's drudgery, as labour or industry, in such a 
sense as to admit of Jts being confounded with the latter. 
There is in all barbarian communities a profound sense of 
the disparity between man's and woman's work. His work 
may conduce to the maintenance of the group, but it is 
felt that it does so through an excellence and an efficacy 
of a kind that cannot without derogation be compared 
with the uneventful diligence of the women. 

At a farther step backward in the cultural scale— 
among savage groups—the differentiation of employments 
is still less elaborate and the invidious distinction between 
classes and employments is less consistent and less rigor¬ 
ous. Unequivocal instances of a primitive savage culture 
are hard to find. Few of those groups or communities that 
are classed as “savage" show no traces of regression from 
a more advanced cultural stage. But there are groups— 
some of tliem apparently not the result of retrogression— 
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which show the traits of primitive savagery with some 
fidelity. Their culture diflFers from that of the barbarian 
communities in the absence of a leisure class and the ab¬ 
sence, in great measure, of the animus or spiritual atti¬ 
tude on which the institution of a leisure class rests. These 
communities of primitive savages in which there is no 
hierarchy of economic classes make up but a small and 
inconspicuous fraction of the human race. As good an in¬ 
stance of this phase of culture as may be had is afforded 
by the tribes of the Andamans, or by the Tod as of the 
Nilgiri Hills. The scheme of life of these groups at the 
time of their earliest contact with Europeans seems to 
have been nearly typical, so far as regards the absence 
of a leisure class. As a further instance might be cited the 
Ainu of Yezo, and, more doubtfully, also some Bushman 
and Eskimo groups. Some Pueblo communities are less 
confidently to be included in the same class. Most, if not 
all, of the communities here cited may well be cases of 
degeneration from a higher barbarism, rather than bear¬ 
ers of a culture that has never risen above its present 
level. If so, they are for the present purpose to be taken 
with allowance, but they may serve none the less as evi¬ 
dence to the same effect as if they were really ‘‘primitive” 
populations. 

These communities that are without a defined leisure 
class resemble one another also in certain other features 
of their social structure and manner of life. They are small 
groups and of a simple (archaic) structure; they are com¬ 
monly peaceable and sedentary; they are poor; and in¬ 
dividual ownership is not a dominant feature of their 
economic system. At the same time it does not follow that 
these are the smallest of existing communities, or that 
their social structure is in all respects the least differen¬ 
tiated; nor does the class necessarily include all primitive 
communities which have no defined system of individual 
ownership. But it is to be noted that the class seems to 
include the most peaceable—perhaps all the characteris¬ 
tically peaceable—primitive groups of men. Indeed, the 
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most notable trait common to members of such communi¬ 
ties is a certain amiable inefficiency when confronted with 
force or fraud. 

The evidence afforded by the usages and cultural 
traits of communities at a low stage of development indi¬ 
cates that the institution of a leisure class has emerged 
gradually during the transition from primitive savagery 
to barbarism; or mc^re precisely, during the transition 
from a peaceable to a consistently warlike habit of life. 
The conditions apparently necessary to its emergence in 
a consistent form are: (1) the community must be of a 
predatory habit of life (war or the hunting of large game 
or both); that is to say, the men, who constitute the in¬ 
choate leisure class in these cases, must be habituated to 
the infliction of injury by force and stratagem; (2) sub¬ 
sistence must be obtainable on sufficiently easy terms to 
admit of the exemption of a considerable portion of the 
community from steady application to a routine of labour. 
The institution of a leisure class is the outgrowth of an 
early discrimination between employments, according to 
which some employments are worthy and others un¬ 
worthy. Under this ancient distinction the worthy em¬ 
ployments are those which may be classed as exploit; 
unworthy are those necessary everyday employments into 
which no appreciable element of exploit enters. 

This distinction has but little ol:)vious significance in 
a modern industrial community, and it has, therefore, 
received but slight attention at the hands of economic 
writers. When viewed in the light of that modern com¬ 
mon sense which has guided economic discussion, it 
seems formal and insubstantial. But it persists with great 
tenacity as a commonplace preconception even in mod¬ 
em life, as is shown, for instance, by our habitual aversion 
to menial employments. It is a distinction of a personal 
kind—of superiority and inferiority. In the earlier stages 
of culture, when the personal force of the individual 
counted more immediately and obviously in shaping the 
course of events, the element of exploit counted for more 
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in the everyday scheme of life. Interest centred about 
this fact to a greater degree. Consequently a distinction 
proceeding on this ground seemed more imperative and 
more definitive then than is the case to-day. As a fact in 
the sequence of development, therefore, the distinction 
is a substantial one and rests on sufficiently valid and 
cogent grounds. 

The ground on which a discrimination between facts 
is habitually made changes as the interest from which 
the facts are habitually viewed changes. Those features 
of the facts at hand are salient and substantial upon which 
the dominant interest of the time throws its light. Any 
given ground of distinction will seem insubstantial to any 
one who habitually apprehends the facts in question from 
a different point of view and values them for a different 
purpose. The habit of distinguishing and classifying the 
various purposes and directions of activity prevails of 
necessity always and everywhere; for it is indispensable 
in reaching a working theory or scheme of life. The par¬ 
ticular point of view, or the particular characteristic that 
is pitched upon as definitive in the classification of the 
facts of life depends upon the interest from which a dis¬ 
crimination of the facts is sought. The grounds of discrim¬ 
ination, and the norm of procedure in classifying the 
facts, therefore, progressively change as the growth of 
culture proceeds; for the end for which the facts of life 
are apprehended changes, and the point of view conse¬ 
quently changes also. So that what are recognised as the 
salient and decisive features of a class of activities or of 
a social class at one stage of culture will not retain the 
same relative importance for the purposes of classification 
at any subsequent stage. 

But the change of standards and points of view is grad¬ 
ual only, and it seldom results in the subversion or entire 
suppression of a standpoint once accepted. A distinction 
is still habitually made between industrial and non-indus¬ 
trial o^kjtipations; and this modern distinction is a trans¬ 
muted “foitn of the barbarian distinction between exploit 
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and drudgery. Such employments as warfare, politics, 
public worship, and public merry-making, are felt, in the 
popular apprehension, to differ intrinsically from the la¬ 
bour that has to do with elaborating the material means 
of life. The precise line of demarcation is not the same 
as it was in the early barbarian scheme, but the broad 
distinction has not fallen into disuse. 

The tacit, common-sense distinction to-day is, in effect^ 
that any effort is to be accounted industrial only so far as 
its ultimate purpose is the utilisation of non-human 
things. The coercive utilisation of man by man is not 
felt to be an industrial function; but all effort directed to 
enhance human life by taking advantage of the non- 
hurnan environment is classed together as industrial ac¬ 
tivity. By the economists who have best retained and 
adapted the classical tradition, man’s “power over na¬ 
ture” is currently postulated as the characteristic fact of 
industrial productivity. This industrial power over nature 
is taken to include man’s power over the life of the beasts 
and over all the elemental forces. A line is in this way 
drawn between mankind and brute creation. 

In other times and among men imbued with a differ¬ 
ent body of preconceptions, this line is not drawn pre¬ 
cisely as we draw it to-day. In the savage or the barbarian 
scheme of life it is drawn in a different place and in an¬ 
other way. In all communities under the barbarian ciiltiu*e 
there is an alert and pervading sense of antithesis be¬ 
tween two comprehensive groups of phenomena, in one 
of which barbarian man includes himself, and in the 
other, his victual. There is a felt antithesis between eco¬ 
nomic and non-economic phenomena, but it is not con¬ 
ceived in the modem fashion; it lies not between man and 
brute creation, but between animate and inert things. 

It may be an excess of caution at this day to explain that 
tlie barbarian notion which it is here intended to convey 
by the term “animate” is not the same as would be con¬ 
veyed by the word living.” The term does not cover all 
living things, and it does cover a great many others. Such 
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a striking natural phenomenon as a storm, a disease, a 
waterfall, are recognised as “animate’'; while fruits and 
herbs, and even inconspicuous animals, such as house¬ 
flies, maggots, lemmings, sheep, are not ordinarily ap¬ 
prehended as “animate” except when taken collectively. 
As here used the term does not necessarily imply an in¬ 
dwelling soul or spirit. The concept includes such things 
as in tlie apprehension of the animistic savage or bar¬ 
barian are formidable by virtue of a real or imputed habit 
of initiating action. This category comprises a large num¬ 
ber and range of natural objects and phenomena. Such a 
distinction between the inert and the active is still present 
in the habits of thought of unreflecting persons, and it 
still profoundly affects the prevalent theory of human life 
and of natural processes; but it does not pervade our daily 
life to the extent or with the far-reaching practical conse¬ 
quences that are apparent at earlier stages of culture and 
belief. 

To the mind of the barbarian, the elaboration and 
utilisation of what is afforded by inert nature is activity 
on quite a different plane from his dealings with “ani¬ 
mate” things and forces. The line of demarcation may 
be vague and shifting, but the broad distinction is suffi¬ 
ciently real and cogent to influence the barbarian scheme 
of life. To the class of things apprehended as animate, 
the barbarian fancy imputes an unfolding of activity 
directed to some end. It is this teleological unfolding of 
activity that constitutes any object or phenomenon an 
“animate” fact. Wherever the unsophisticated savage or 
barbarian meets with activity that is at all obtrusive, he 
construes it in the only terms that are ready to hand— 
the terms immediately given in his consciousness of his 
own actions. Activity is, therefore, assimilated to human 
action, and active objects are in so far assimilated to the 
human agent. Phenomena of this character—especially 
those whose behaviour is notably formidable or baffling- 
have to be met in a different spirit and with proficiency 
of a different kind from what is required in dealing with 
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inert things. To deal successfully with such phenomena is 
a work of exploit rather than of industry. It is an assertion 
of prowess, not of diligence. 

Under the guidance of this naive discrimination be¬ 
tween the inert and the animate, the activities of the 
primitive social group tend to fall into two classes, which 
would in modern phrase be called exploit and industry. 
Industry is effort that goes to create a new tiling, with a 
new purpose given it by the fashioning hand of its maker 
out of passive (“brute”) material; while exploit, so far 
as it results in an outcome useful to the agent, is the con¬ 
version to his own ends of energies previously directed to 
some other end by another agent. We still speak of “brute 
matter” with something of the barbarian’s realisation of a 
profound significance in the term. 

The distinction between exploit and drudgery coin¬ 
cides with a difference between the sexes. The sexes dif¬ 
fer, not only in stature and muscular force, but perhaps 
even more decisively in temperament, and this must early 
have given rise to a corresponding division of labour. The 
general range of activities that comes under the head of 
exploit falls to the males as being the stouter, more mas¬ 
sive, better capable of a sudden and violent strain, and 
more readily inclined to self-assertion, active emulation, 
and aggression. The difference in mass, in physiological 
character, and in temperament may be slight among the 
members of the primitive group; it'appears, in fact, to be 
relatively slight and inconsequential in some of the more 
archaic communities with which we are acquainted—as 
for instance the tribes of the Andamans. But so soon as 
a differentiation of function has well begun on the lines 
marked out by this difference in physique and animus, the 
original difference between the sexes will itself widen. A 
cumulative process of selective adaptation to the new 
distribution of employments will set in, especially if the 
habitat or the fauna with which the group is in contact is 
such as to call for a considerable exercise of the sturdier 
virtues. The habitual pursuit of large game requires more 
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of the manly qualities of massiveness, agility, and fe¬ 
rocity, and it can therefore scarcely fail to hasten and 
widen the differentiation of functions between the sexes. 
And so soon as the group comes into hostile contact with 
other groups, the divergence of function will take on the 
developed form of a distinction between exploit and in¬ 
dustry. 

In such a predatory group of hunters it comes to be the 
able-bodied men’s office to fight and hunt. The women 
do what other work there is to do—other members who 
are unfit for man’s work being for this purpose classed 
with the women. But the men’s hunting and fighting are 
both of the same general character. Both are of a pred¬ 
atory nature; the warrior and the hunter alike reap where 
they have not strewn. Their aggressive assertion of force 
and sagacity differs obviously from the women’s assidu¬ 
ous and uneventful shaping of materials; it is not to be 
accounted productive labour, but rather an accjuisition of 
substance by seizure. Such being the barbarian man’s 
work, in its best development and widest divergence 
from women’s work, any effort that does not involve an 
assertion of prowess comes to be unworthy of the man. 
As the tradition gains consistency, the common sense of 
the community erects it into a canon of conduct; so that 
no employment and no acquisition is morally possible to 
the self respecting man at this cultural stage, except such 
as proceeds on the basis of prowess—force or fraud. When 
the predatory habit of life has been settled upon the group 
by long habituation, it becomes the able-bodied man’s 
accredited oflBce in the social economy to kill, to destroy 
such competitors in the struggle for existence as attempt 
to resist or elude him, to overcome and reduce to sub¬ 
servience those alien forces that assert themselves refrac¬ 
torily in the environment. So tenaciously and with such 
nicety is this theoretical distinction between exploit and 
drudgery adhered to that in many hunting tribes the man 
iaii3b$t not bring home the game which he has killed, but 
: send his woman to perform that baser office. 
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As has already been indicated, the distinction between 
exploit and drudgery is an invidious distinction between 
employments. Those employments which are to be 
classed as exploit are worthy, honourable, noble; other 
employments, which do not contain this element of ex¬ 
ploit, and especially those which imply subservience or 
submission, are unworthy, debasing, ignoble. The con¬ 
cept of dignity, worth, or honour, as applied either to 
persons or conduct, is of first-rate consequence in the 
development of classes and of class distinctions, and it is 
therefore necessary to say something of its derivation and 
meaning. Its psychological ground may be indicated in 
outline as follows. 

As a matter of selective necessity, man is an agent. He 
is, in his own apprehension, a centre of unfolding impul¬ 
sive activity—*‘teleologicar’ activity. He is an agent seek¬ 
ing in every act the accomplishment of some concrete, 
objective, impersonal end. By force of his being such an 
agent he is possessed of a taste for effective work, and a 
distaste for futile effort. He has a sense of the merit of 
serviceability or efficiency and of the demerit of futility, 
waste, or incapacity. This aptitude or propensity may be 
called the instinct of workmanship. Wherever the cir¬ 
cumstances or traditions of life lead to an habitual com¬ 
parison of one person with another in point of efficiency, 
the instinct of workmanship works^out in an emulative or 
invidious comparison of persons. The extent to which this 
result follows depends in some considerable degree on 
the temperament of the population. In any community 
where such an invidious comparison of persons is habit¬ 
ually made, visible success becomes an end sought for its 
own utility as a basis of esteem. Esteem is gained and dis¬ 
praise is avoided by putting one's efficiency in evidence. 
The result is that the instinct of workmanship works out 
in an emulative demonstration of force. 

During that primitive phase of social development, 
when the community is still habitually peaceable, per¬ 
haps sedentary, and without a developed system of indi- 
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vidiial owaiership, the eflBciency of the individual can be 
shown chiefly and most consistently in some employ¬ 
ment that goes to further the life of the group. What 
emulation of an ec'onomic kind there is between the mem¬ 
bers of such a grou]:) will be chiefly emulation in industrial 
serviceability. At the same time the incentive to emula¬ 
tion is not strong, nor is the scope for emulation large. 

When the community passes from peaceable savagery 
to a predatory phase of life, the conditions of emulation 
change. The opportunity and the incentive to emulation 
increase greatly in scope and urgency. The activity of 
the men more and more takes on the character of exploit; 
and an invidious comparison of one hunter or warrior 
with another grows continually easier and more habitual. 
Tangible eviclences of prowess-trophies—find a plac'e in 
men’s habits of thought as an essential feature of the para¬ 
phernalia of life. Booty, trophies of the chase or of the 
raid, come to be prized as evidence of preeminent force. 
Aggression becomes the accredited form of action, and 
booty serves as prima facie evidence of successful ag¬ 
gression. As accepted at this cultural stage, the accredited, 
worthy form of self-assertion is contest; and useful ar¬ 
ticles, or services obtained by seizure or compulsion, 
serve as a conventional evidence of successful contest. 
Therefore, by contrast, the obtaining of goods by other 
methods than seizure comes to be accounted unworthy of 
man in his best estate. The performance of productive 
work, or employment in per.sonal service, falls under the 
same odium for the same reason. An invidious distinction 
in this way arises between exploit and acquisition by 
seizure on the one hand and industrial emplovment on 
the other hand. Labour acquires a character of irksome¬ 
ness by virtue of the indignity imputed to it. 

With the primitive barbarian, before the simple con¬ 
tent of the notion has been obscured by its owm ramifica¬ 
tions and by a secondary growth of cognate ideas, “hon¬ 
ourable” seems to connote nothing else than assertion of 
superior force. “Honourable” is “formidable”; “worthy^* 
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is ‘"prepotent.” A honorific act is in the last analysis little 
if anything else than a recognised successful act of ag¬ 
gression; and where aggression means conflict with men 
and beasts, the activity which comes to be especially and 
primarily honourable is the assertion of the strong hand. 
The naive, archaic habit of construing all manifestations 
of force in terms of personality or “will power” greatly for¬ 
tifies this conventional exaltation of the strong hand. 
Honorific epithets, in vogue among barbarian tribes as 
well as among peoples of a more advanced culture, com¬ 
monly bear the stamp of this unsophisticated sense of 
honour. Epithets and titles used in addressing chieftains, 
and in the propitiation of kings and gods, very com¬ 
monly impute a propensity for overbearing violence and 
an irresistible devastating force to the person who is to 
be propitiated. This holds true to an extent also in the 
more civilised communities of the present day. The predi¬ 
lection shown in heraldic devices for the more rapacious 
beasts and birds of prey goes to enforce the same view. 

Under this common-sense barbarian appreciation of 
worth or honour, the taking of life—the killing of formi¬ 
dable competitors, whether brute or human—is honour¬ 
able in the highest degree. And this high oflBce of slaugh¬ 
ter, as an expression of the slayer's prepotence, casts a 
glamour of worth over every act of slaughter and over 
all the tools and accessories of the act. Arms are honour¬ 
able, and the use of them, even in seeking the life of the 
meanest creatures of the fields, becomes a honorific em- 

E loyment. At the same time, employment in industry 
ecomes correspondingly odious, and, in the common- 
sense apprehension, the handling of the tools and imple¬ 
ments of industry falls beneath the dignity of able-bodied 
men. Labour becomes irksome. 

It is here assumed that in the sequence of cultural evo¬ 
lution primitive groups of men have passed from an 
initial peaceable stage to a subsequent stage at which 
fighting is the avowed and characteristic employment of 
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the group. But it is not implied that there has been an 
abrupt transition from unbroken peace and good-will to 
a later or higher phase of life in which the fact of combat 
occurs for the first time. Neither is it implied that all 
peaceful industry disappears on the transition to the pred¬ 
atory phase of culture. Some fighting, it is safe to say, 
would be met with at any early stage of social develop¬ 
ment. Fights would occur with more or less frequency 
through sexual competition. The known habits of primi¬ 
tive groups, as well as the habits of the anthropoid apes, 
argue to that effect, and the evidence from the well- 
known promptings of human nature enforces the same 
view. 

It may therefore be objected that there can have been 
no such initial stage of peaceable life as is here assumed. 
There is no point in cultural evolution prior to which 
fighting does not occur. But the point in question is not 
as to the occurrence of combat, occasional or sporadic, or 
even more or less frequent and habitual; it is a question as 
to the occurrence of an habitual bellicose frame of mind— 
a prevalent habit of judging facts and events from the 
point of view of the fight. The predatory phase of culture 
is attained only when the predatory attitude has become 
the habitual and accredited spiritual attitude for the 
members of the group; when the fight has become 
the dominant note in the current theory of life; when the 
common-sense appreciation of men and things has come 
to be an appreciation with a view to combat. 

The substantial difference between the peaceable and 
the predatory phase of culture, therefore, is a spiritual 
difference, not a mechanical one. The change in spiritual 
attitude is the outgrowth of a change in the material facts 
of the life of the group, and it comes on gradually as the 
material circumstances favourable to a predatory attitude 
supervene. The inferior limit of the predatory culture is 
an industrial limit. Predation cannot become the habitual, 
conventional resource of any group or any class until in¬ 
dustrial methods have been developed to such a degree 
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of efficiency as to leave a margin worth fighting for, 
above the subsistence of those engaged in getting a liv¬ 
ing. The transition from peace to predation therefore de¬ 
pends on the growth of technical knowledge and the 
use of tools. A predatory culture is similarly impracticable 
in early times, until weapons have been developed to such 
a point as to make man a formidable animal. The early 
development of tools and of weapons is of course the 
same fact seen from two different points of view. 

The life of a given group would be characterised as 
peaceable so long as habitual recourse to combat has not 
brought the fight into the foreground in men's everyday 
thoughts, as a dominant feature of the life of man. A 
group may evidently attain such a predatory attitude 
with a greater or less degree of completeness, so that its 
scheme of life and canons of conduct may be controlled 
to a greater or less extent by the predatory animus. The 
predatory phase of culture is therefore conceived to come 
on gradually, through a cumulative growth of predatory 
aptitudes, habits, and traditions; this growth being due 
to a change in the circumstances of the group's life, of 
such a kind as to develop and conserve those traits of hu¬ 
man nature and those traditions and norms of conduct 
that make for a predatory rather than a peaceable life. 

The evidence for the hypothesis that there has been 
such a peaceable stage of primitive culture is in great 
part drawn from psychology rather than from ethnology, 
and cannot be detailed here. It will be recited in part in 
a later chapter, in discussing the survival of archaic traits 
of human nature under the modern culture. 

from The Theory of the Leisure Class 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

What the Word Metaphysics means. In the last 
chapter we handed the question of free-will over to ‘meta¬ 
physics.’ It would indeed have been hasty to settle the 
question absolutely, inside the limits of psychology. Let 
psychology frankly admit that for her scientific purposes 
determinism may be claimed, and no one can find fault. 
If, then, it turn out later that the claim has only a relative 
purpo.se, and may be crossed by counter-claims, the re¬ 
adjustment can be made. Now ethics makes a counter¬ 
claim; and the present writer, for one, has no hesitation 
in regarding her claim as the stronger, and in assuming 
that our wills are ‘free.’ For him, then, the deterministic 
assumption of psychology is merely provisional and 
methodological. This is no place to argue the ethical 
point; and I only mention the conflict to show that all 
these special sciences, marked off for convenience from 
the remaining body of truth, must hold their assump¬ 
tions and results subject to revision in the light of each 
others’ needs. The forum where they hold discussion 
is called metaphysics. Metaphysics means only an un¬ 
usually obstinate attempt to think clearly and consist¬ 
ently. The special sciences all deal with data that are full 
of obscurity and contradiction; but from the point of 
view of their limited purposes these defects may be over¬ 
looked. Hence the disparaging use of the name meta¬ 
physics which is so common. To a man with a limited 
purpose any discussion that is over-subtle for that purpose 
is branded as metaphysical.’ A geologist’s purposes fall 
short of understanding Time itself. A mechanist need not 
know how action and reaction are possible at all. A psy¬ 
chologist has enough to do without asking how both 
he and the mind which he studies are able to take cogni- 
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zance of the same outer world. But it is obvious that prob¬ 
lems irrelevant from one standpoint may be essential from 
another. And as soon as one’s purpose is the attainment 
of the maximum of possible insight into the world as a 
whole, the metaphysical puzzles become the most urgent 
ones of all. Psychology contributes to general philosophy 
her full share of these; and I propose in this last chapter 
to indicate briefly which of them seem the more impor¬ 
tant. And first, of the 

Relation of Consciousness to the Brain. When psy¬ 
chology is treated as a natural science (after the fashion in 
which it has been treated in this book), 'states of mind’ 
are taken for granted, as data immediately given in expe¬ 
rience; and the working hypothesis is the mere empiri¬ 
cal law that to the entire state of the brain at any 
moment one unique state of mind always ‘corresponds.’ 
This does very well till we begin to be metaphysical and 
ask ourselves just what we mean by such a word as ‘cor¬ 
responds.’ This notion appears dark in the extreme, the 
moment we seek to translate it into something more in¬ 
timate than mere parallel variation. Some think they 
make the notion of it clearer by calling the mental state 
and the brain the inner and outer ‘aspects,’ respectively, 
of ‘One and the Same Reality.’ Others consider the mental 
state as the ‘reaction’ of a unitary being, the Soul, upon 
the multiple activities which the brain presents. Others 
again comminute the mystery by supposing each brain¬ 
cell to be separately conscious, and the empirically given 
mental state to be the appearance of all the little con¬ 
sciousnesses fused into one, just as the ‘brain’ itself is the 
appearance of all the cells together, when looked at from 
one point of view. 

We may call these three metaphysical attempts the 
monistic, the spiritualistic, and the atomistic theories re¬ 
spectively. Each has its difficulties, of which it seems to 
me that those of the spiritualistic theory are logically 
much the least grave. But the spiritualistic theory is quite 
out of touch with facts of multiple consciousness, alter- 
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nate personality, etc. These lend themselves more na¬ 
turally to the atomistic formulation, for it seems easier 
to think of a lot of minor consciousnesses now gather¬ 
ing together into one large mass, and now into several 
smaller ones, than of a Soul now reacting totally, now 
breaking into several disconnected simultaneous reac¬ 
tions. The localization of brain-functions also makes for 
the atomistic view. If in my experience, say of a bell, it is 
my occipital lobes which are the condition of its being 
seen, and my temporal lobes which are the condition of 
its being heard, what is more natural than to say that the 
former see it and the latter hear it, and then 'combine their 
information’? In view of the extreme naturalness of such 
a way of representing the well-established fact that the 
appearance of the several parts of an object to conscious¬ 
ness at any moment does depend on as many several 
parts of the brain being then active, all such objections as 
were urged, to the notion that 'parts’ of consciousness can 
'combine’ will be rejected as far-fetched, unreal, and 
'metaphysical’ by the atomistic philosopher. His 'purpose’ 
is to gain a formula which shall unify things in a natural 
and easy manner, and for such a purpose the atomistic 
theory seems expressly made to his hand. 

But the difficulty with the problem of ‘correspondence’ 
is not only that of solving it, it is that of even stating it in 
elementary terms. 

“L’ombre en ce lieu s’amasse, et la nuit est la toute.” 

Before we can know just what sort of goings-on occur 
when thought corresponds to a change in the brain, we 
must know the subjects of the goings-on. We must know 
which sort of mental fact and which sort of cerebral fact 
are, so to speak, in immediate juxtaposition. We must 
find the minimal mental fact whose being reposes directly 
on a brain-fact; and we must similarly find the minimal 
brain-event which can have a mental counterpart at all. 
Between the mental and the physical minima thus found 
there will be an immediate relation, the expression of 
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which, if we had it, would be the elementary psycho¬ 
physic law. 

Our own formula has escaped the metempiric assump¬ 
tion of psychic atoms by taking the entire thought (even 
of a complex object) as the minimum with which it deals 
on the mental side, and the entire brain as the minimum 
on the physical side. But the ‘entire brain’ is not a physi¬ 
cal fact at all! It is nothing but our name for the way 
in whicli a billion of molecules arranged in certain posi¬ 
tions may affect our sense. On the principles of the cor¬ 
puscular or mechanical philosophy, the only realities are 
the separate molecules, or at most the cells. Their aggre¬ 
gation into a ‘brain’ is a fiction of popular speech. Such 
a figment cannot serve as the objectively real counterpart 
to any psychic state whatever. Only a genuinely physical 
fact can so serve, and the molecular fact is the only genu¬ 
ine physical fact. Whereupon we seem, if we are to have 
an elementary psycho-physic lav at all, thrust right back 
upon something like the mental-atom-theory, for the 
molecular fact, being an element of the ‘brain,’ would 
seem naturally to correspond, not to total thoiiglits, but 
to elements of thoughts. Thus the real in psychics, seems 
to ‘correspond’ to the unreal in physics, and vice versa; 
and our perplexity is extreme. 

The Relation of States of Mind to their * Objects! The 
perplexity is not diminished when we reflect upon our 
assumption that states of consciousness can know. From 
the common-sense point of view (which is that of all 
the natural sciences) knowledge is an ultimate rela¬ 
tion between two mutually external entities, the knower 
and the known. The world first exists, and then the states 
of mind; and these gain a cognizance of the world which 
gets gradually more and more complete. But it is hard 
to carry through this simple dualism, for idealistic reflec¬ 
tions will intrude. Take the states of mind called pure 
sensations (so far as such may exivSt), that for example of 
blue, which we may get from looking into the zenith on a 
clear day. Is the blue a determination of the feeling itself, 
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or of its ‘object’? Shall we describe the experience as a 
quality of our feeling or as our feeling of a quality? Or¬ 
dinary speech vacillates incessantly on this point. The 
ambiguous word ‘content’ has been recently invented in¬ 
stead of ‘object,’ to escape a decision; for ‘content’ sug¬ 
gests something not exactly out of the feeling, nor yet 
exactly identical with the feeling, since the latter remains 
suggested as the container or vessel. Yet of our feelings as 
vessels apart from their content we really have no clear 
notion whatever. The fact is that such an experience as 
blue, as it is immediately given, can only be called by 
some such neutral name as that phenomenon. It does not 
come to us immediately as a relation between two reali¬ 
ties, one mental and one physical. It is only when, still 
thinking of it as the same blue, we trace relations between 
it and other things, that it doubles itself, so to speak, and 
develops in two directions; and, taken in connection with 
some associates, figures as a physical quality, whilst with 
others it figures as a feeling in the mind. 

Our non-sensational, or conceptual, states of mind, on 
the other hand, seem to obey a different law. They pre¬ 
sent themselves immediately as referring beyond them¬ 
selves. Although they also possess an immediately given 
‘content,’ they have a ‘fringe’ beyond it, and claim to 
‘represent’ something else than it. The ‘blue’ we have 
just spoken of, for instance, was, substantively con¬ 
sidered, a word; but it was a word with a meaning. The 
quality blue was the object of the thought, the word was 
its content. The mental state, in short, was not self- 
suflBcient as sensations are, but expressly pointed at some¬ 
thing more in which it meant to terminate. 

But the moment when, as in sensations, object and con¬ 
scious state seem to be different ways of considering one 
and the same fact, it becomes hard to justify our denial 
that mental states consist of parts. The blue sky, consid¬ 
ered physically, is a sum of mutually external parts; why 
is it not such a sum, when considered as a content of sen¬ 
sation? 
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The only result that is plain from all this is that the 
relations of the known and the knower are infinitely 
complicated, and that a genial, whole-hearted, popular- 
science way of formulating them will not suffice. The 
only possible path to understanding them lies through 
metaphysical subtlety; and Idealism and Erkenntniss- 
theorie must say their say before the natural-science as¬ 
sumption that thoughts Know" things grows clear. 

The changing character of consciousness presents an¬ 
other puzzle. We first assumed conscious ‘states" as the 
units with which psychology deals, and we said later that 
they were in constant cliange. Yet any state must have a 
certain duration to be effective at all—a pain which 
lasted but a hundredth of a second would practically be 
no pain—and the question comes up, how long may a 
state last and still be treated as one state? In time-per¬ 
ception for example, if the ‘present" as known (the 
‘specious present," as we called it) may be a dozen seconds 
long, how long need the present as knower be? That 
is, what is the minimum duration of the conscious¬ 
ness in which those twelve seconds can be apprehended 
as just past, the minimum which can be called a ‘state," 
for such a cognitive purpose? Consciousness, as a process 
in time, offers the paradoxes which have been found in all 
continuous change. There are no ‘states" in such a thing, 
any more than there are fac‘ets in a circle, or places where 
an arrow ‘is" when it flies. The vertical raised upon the 
time-line on which we represented the past to be 
‘projected" at any given instant of memory, is only 
an ideal construction. Yet anything broader than that 
vertical is not, for the actual present is only the joint be¬ 
tween the past and future and has no breadth of its o\vn. 
Where everything is change and process, how can we talk 
of ‘state’? Yet how can we do without ‘states," in de¬ 
scribing what the vehicles of our knowledge seem to be? 

States of consciousness themselves are not veriffahle 
facts. But ‘worse remains behind." Neither common- 
sense, nor psychology so far as it has yet been written, has 
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ever doubted that the states of consciousness which that 
science studies are immediate data of experience. ‘Things’ 
have been doubted, but thoughts and feelings have never 
been doubted. The outer world, but never the inner world, 
has been denied. Everyone assumes that we have direct 
introspective acquaintance with our thinking activity as 
such, with our consciousness as something inward and 
contrasted with the outer objects which it knows. Yet I 
must confess that for my part I cannot feel sure of this 
conclusion. Whenever I try to become sensible of my 
thinking activity as such, what I catch is some bodily 
fact, an impression coming from my brow, or head, or 
throat, or nose. It seems as if consciousness as an inner 
activity were rather a postulate than a sensibly given fact, 
the postulate, namely, of a knower as correlative to all 
this known; and as if "sciousness might be a better word 
by which to describe it. But ‘sciousness postulated as an 
hypothesis’ is practically a very different thing from 
‘states of consciousness apprehended with infallible cer¬ 
tainty by an inner sense.’ For one thing, it throws the 
question of who the knower really is wide open again, and 
makes the answer which we gave to it a mere provisional 
statement from a popular and prejudiced point of view. 

Conclusion, When, then, we talk of ‘psychology as a 
natural science,’ we must not assume that that means a 
sort of psychology that stands at last on solid ground. It 
means just the reverse; it means a psychology particularly 
fragile, and into which the waters of metaphysical criti¬ 
cism leak at every joint, a psychology all of whose ele¬ 
mentary assumptions and data must be reconsidered in 
wider connections and translated into other terms. It is, 
in short, a phrase of diffidence, and not of arrogance; and 
it is indeed strange to hear people talk triumphantly of 
‘the New Psychology,’ and write ‘Histories of Psychology,’ 
when into the real elements and forces which the word 
covers not the first glimpse of clear insight exists. A 
string of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle about opin¬ 
ions; a little classification and generalization on the mere 
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descriptive level; a strong prejudice that we have states of 
mind, and that our brain conditions them: but not a single 
law in the sense in which physics shows us laws, not a 
single proposition from which any consequence can caus¬ 
ally be deduced. We don't even know the terms between 
which the elementary laws would obtain if we had 
them. This is no science, it is only the hope of a sci¬ 
ence. The matter of a science is with us. Something defi¬ 
nite lia])pens when to a certain brain-state a certain 
‘sciousness' corresponds. A genuine glimpse into what it 
is would be the scientific achievement, before which all 
past achievements would pale. But at present psychology 
is in the condition of physics before Galileo and the laws 
of motion, of chemistry before Lavoisier and the notion 
that mass is preserved in all reactions. The Galileo and 
the Lavoisier of psychology will be famous men indeed 
when they come, as come they some day surely will, or 
past successes are no index to the future. When they do 
come, however, the necessities of the case will make them 
‘metaphysical.' Meanwhile the best way in which we can 
facilitate their advent is to understand how great is the 
darkness in which we grope, and never to forget that the 
natural-science assumptions with which we started are 
provisional and revisable things. 


John Dewey 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

War and the existing economic regime have not been 
discussed primarily on their own account. They are cru¬ 
cial cases of the relation existing between original impulse 
and acquired habit. They are so fraught with evil con¬ 
sequences that any one who is disposed can heap up 
criticisms without end. Nevertheless they persist. This 
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persistence constitutes the case for the conservative >vho 
argues that such institutions are rooted in an unalterable 
htirnan nature. A truer psychology locates the difficulty 
elsewhere. It shows that the trouble lies in the inertness 
of established habit. No matter how accidental and ir¬ 
rational the circumstances of its origin, no matter how 
different the conditions which now exist to those under 
which the habit was formed, the latter persists until the 
environment obstinately rejects it. Habits once formed 
perpetuate themselves, by acting unremittingly upon the 
native stock of activities. They stimulate, inhibit, inten¬ 
sify, weaken, select, concentrate and organize the latter 
into their own likeness. They create out of the formless 
void of impulses a world made in their own image. Man 
is a creature of habit, not of reason nor yet of instinct. 

Recognition of the correct psychology locates the 
problem but does not guarantee its solution. Indeed, at 
first sight it seems to indicate that every attempt to solve 
the problem and secure fundamental reorganizations is 
caught in a vicious circle. For the direction of native ac¬ 
tivity depends upon acquired habits, and yet acquired 
habits can be modified only by redirection of impulses. 
Existing institutions impose their stamp, their super¬ 
scription, upon impulse and instinct. They embody the 
modifications the latter have undergone. How then can 
we get leverage for changing institutions? How shall 
impulse exercise that re-adjusting office which has been 
claimed for it? Shall we not have to depend in the future 
as in the past upon upheaval and accident to dislocate 
customs so as to release impulses to serve as points of 
departure for new habits? 

The existing psychology of the industrial worker for 
example is slack, irresponsible, combining a maximum of 
mechanical routine with a maximum of explosive, unregu¬ 
lated impulsiveness. These things have been bred by the 
existing economic system. But they exist, and are formi¬ 
dable obstacles to social change. We cannot breed in men 
the desire to get something for as nearly nothing as pos- 
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sible and in the end not pay the price. We satisfy our¬ 
selves cheaply by preaching the charm of productivity 
and by blaming the inherent selfishness of human nature, 
and urging some great moral and religious revival. The 
evils point in reality to the necessity of a change in eco¬ 
nomic institutions, but meantime they offer serious ob¬ 
stacles to the change. At the same time, the existing 
economic system has enlisted in behalf of its own per¬ 
petuity the managerial and the technological abilities 
which must serve the cause of the laborer if he is to be 
emancipated. In the face of these difficulties other per¬ 
sons seek an equally cheap satisfaction in the thought of 
universal civil war and revolution. 

Is there any way out of the vicious circle? In the first 
place, there are possibilities resident in the education of 
the young which have never yet been taken advantage of. 
The idea of universal education is as yet hardly a cen¬ 
tury old, and it is still much more of an idea than a fact, 
when we take into account the early age at which it 
terminates for the mass. Also, thus far schooling has been 
largely utilized as a convenient tool of the existing na¬ 
tionalistic and economic regimes. Hence it is easy to point 
out defects and perversions in every existing school sys¬ 
tem. It is easy for a critic to ridicule the religious devotion 
to education which has characterized for example the 
American republic. It is easy to represent it as zeal with¬ 
out knowledge, fanatical faith apart from understanding. 
And yet the cold fact of the situation is that the chief 
means of continuous, graded, economical improvement 
and social rectification lies in utilizing the opportunities 
of educating the young to modify prevailing types of 
thought and desire. 

The young are not as yet as subject to the full impact 
of established customs. Their life of impulsive activity is 
vivid, flexible, experimenting, curious. Adults have their 
habits formed, fixed, at least comparatively. They are 
the subjects, not to say victims, of an environment which 
they can directly change only by a maximum of effort and 
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disturbance. They may not be able to perceive clearly the 
needed changes, or be willing to pay the price of effect¬ 
ing them. Yet they wish a different life for the generation 
to come. In order to realize that wish they may create a 
special environment whose main function is education. In 
order that education of the young be efficacious in induc¬ 
ing an improved society, it is not necessary for adults to 
have a formulated definite ideal of some better state. An 
educational enterprise conducted in this spirit would 
probably end merely in substituting one rigidity for an¬ 
other. What is necessary is that habits be formed which 
are more intelligent, more sensitively percipient, more 
informed with foresight, more aware of what they are 
about, more direct and sincere, more flexibly responsive 
than those now current. Then they will meet their own 
problems and propose their own improvements. 

Educative development of the young is not the only 
way in which the life of impulse may be employed to 
effect social ameliorations, though it is the least expensive 
and most orderly. No adult environment is all of one 
piece. The more complex a culture is, the more certain it 
is to include habits formed on differing, even conflicting 
patterns. Each custom may be rigid, unintelligent in 
itself, and yet this rigidity may cause it to wear upon 
others. The resulting attrition may release impulse for 
new adventures. The present time is conspicuously a time 
of such internal frictions and liberations. Social life seems 
chaotic, unorganized, rather than too fixedly regimented. 
Political and legal institutions are now inconsistent with 
the habits that dominate friendly intercourse, science and 
art. Different institutions foster antagonistic impulses and 
form contrary dispositions. 

If we had to wait upon exhortations and unembodied 
"ideals” to effect social alterations, we should indeed wait 
long. But the conflict of patterns involved in institutions 
which are inharmonious with one another is already pro¬ 
ducing great changes. The significant point is not whether 
modifications shall continue to occur, but whether they 
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shall be characterized chiefly by uneasiness, discontent 
and blind antagonistic struggles, or whether intelligent 
direction may modulate the harshness of conflict, and 
turn the elements of disintegration into a constructive 
synthesis. At all events, the social situation in ‘'ad¬ 
vanced'' countries is such as to impart an air of absurdity 
to our insistence upon the rigidity of customs. There are 
plenty of persons to tell us that the real trouble lies in 
lack of fixity of habit and principle; in departure from im¬ 
mutable standards and structures constituted once for 
all. We are told that we are suffering from an excess of 
instinct, and from laxity of habit due to surrender to im¬ 
pulse as a law of life. The remedy is said to be to return 
from contemporary fluidity to the stable and spacious 
patterns of a classic antiquity that observed law and pro¬ 
portion: for somehow antiquity is always classic. When 
instability, uncertainty, erratic change are diffused 
throughout the situation, why dwell upon the evils of 
fixed habit and the need of release of impulse as an initia¬ 
tor of reorganizations? Why not rather condemn impulse 
and exalt habits of reverencing order and fixed truth? 

The question is natural, but the remedy suggested is 
futile. It is not easy to exaggerate the extent to which we 
now pass from one kind of nurture to another as we go 
from business to church, from science to the newspaper, 
from business to art, from companionship to politics, from 
home to school. An individual is now subjected to 
many conflicting schemes of education. Hence habits are 
divided against one another, personality is disrupted, 
the scheme of conduct is confused and disintegrated. But 
the remedy lies in the development of a new morale 
which can be attained only as released impulses are in¬ 
telligently employed to form harmonious habits adapted 
to one another in a new situation. A laxity due to deca¬ 
dence of old habits cannot be corrected by exhortations to 
restore old habits in their former rigidity. Even though 
it were abstractly desirable it is impossible. And it is not 
desirable because the inflexibility of old habits is pre- 
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cisely the chief cause of their decay and disintegration. 
Plaintive lamentations at the prevalence of change and 
abstract appeals for restoration of senile authority are 
signs of personal feebleness, of inability to cope with 
change. It is a “defense reaction.” 

from Human Nature and Conduct 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 

IDEALS AND DOUBTS 

For the last thirty years we have been preoccupied 
with the embryology of legal ideas; and explanations, 
which, when I was in college, meant a reference to final 
causes, later came to mean tracing origin and growth. 
But fashion is as potent in the intellectual world as else¬ 
where, and there are signs of an inevitable reaction. The 
reaction, if there is one, seems to me an advance, for it is 
toward the ultimate question of worth. ... To show 
that it has rny sympathy I may refer to the Law Quarterly 
Review. But perhaps it will not be out of place to express 
the caution with which I am compelled to approach any 
general recension from which the young hope so much. 

The first inquiry is for the criterion. If I may do Del 
Vecchio the wrong of summing up in a sentence or two 
what from a hasty reading I gather to be his mode of 
reaching one, it is that of a Neo-Kantian idealist. Ex¬ 
perience takes place and is organized in consciousness, 
by its machinery and according to its laws, such as the 
category of cause and effect. Therefore consciousness 
constructs the universe and as the fundamental fact is 
entitled to fundamental reverence. From this it is easy to 
proceed to the Kantian injunction to regard every human 
being as an end in himself and not as a means. 

I confess that I rebel at once. If we want conscripts, 
we march them up to the front with bayonets in their rear 
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to die for a cause in which perhaps they do not believe. 
The enemy we treat not even as a means but as an ob¬ 
stacle to be abolished, if so it may be. 1 feel no pangs 
of conscience over either step, and naturally am slow to 
accept a theory that seems to be contradicted by prac¬ 
tices that I approve. In fact, it seems to me that the 
idealists give away their case when they write books. For 
it shows that they have done the great act of faith and 
decided that they are not God. If the world were my 
dream, I should be God in the only universe I know. But 
although I cannot prove that I am awake, I believe that 
my neighbors exist in the same sense that I do, and if I 
admit that, it is easy to admit also that I am in the uni¬ 
verse, not it in me. 

When I say that a thing is true, I mean that I cannot 
help believing it. I am staling an experience as to which 
there is no choice. But as there are many things that I 
cannot help doing that the universe can, I do not venture 
to assume that my inabilities in the way of thought are 
inabilities of the universe. I therefore define the truth as 
the system of my limitations, and leave absolute truth 
for those who are better equipped. With absolute truth 
I leave absolute ideals of conduct equally on one side. 

But although one believes in what commonly, with 
some equivocation, is called necessity; that phenomena 
always are found to stand in quantitatively fixed relations 
to earlier phenomena; it does not follow that without 
such absolute ideals we have nothing to do but to sit still 
and let time run over us. As I wrote many years ago, the 
mode in which the inevitable comes to pass is through 
effort. Consciously or unconsciously we all strive to make 
the kind of a world that we like. And although with 
Spinoza we may regard criticism of the past as futile, 
there is every reason for doing all that we can to make a 
future such as we desire. 

There is eveiy reason also for trying to make our de¬ 
sires intelligent. The trouble is that our ideals for the most 
part are inarticulate, and that even if we have made them 
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definite we have very little experimental knowledge of 
the way to bring them about. The social reformers of 
today seem to me so far to forget that we no more can 
get something for nothing by legislation than we can by 
mechanics as to be satisfied if the bill to be paid for their 
improvements is not presented in a lump sum. Interstitial 
detriments that may far outweigh the benefit promised 
are not bothered about. Probably I am too skeptical as to 
our ability to do more than shift disagreeable burdens 
from the shoulders of the stronger to those of the weaker. 
But I hold to a few articles of a creed that I do not expect 
to see popular in my day. I believe that the wholesale 
social regeneration which so many now seem to expect, 
if it can be helped by conscious, coordinated human effort, 
cannot be affected appreciably by tinkering with the in¬ 
stitution of property, but only by taking in hand life and 
trying to build a race. That would be my starting point 
for an ideal for the law. The notion that with socialized 
property we should have women free and a piano for 
everybody seems to me an empty humbug. 

To get a little nearer to the practical, our current ethics 
and our current satisfaction with conventional legal rules, 
it seems to me, can be purged to a certain extent without 
reference to what our final ideal may be. To rest upon a 
formula is a slumber that, prolonged, means death. Our 
system of morality is a body of imperfect social generali¬ 
zations expressed in terms of emotion. To get at its truth, 
it is useful to omit the emotion and ask ourselves what 
those generalizations are and how far they are confirmed 
by fact accurately ascertained. So in regard to the formu¬ 
las of the law, I have found it very instructive to consider 
what may be the postulates implied. They are generically 
two: that such and such a condition or result is desirable 
and that such and such means are appropriate to bring it 
about. In all debatable matters there are conflicting de¬ 
sires to be accomplished by inconsistent means, and the 
further question arises, which is entitled to prevail in the 
specific case? Upon such issues logic does not carry us 
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far, and the practical solution sometimes may assume a 
somewhat cynical shape. But I have found it a help to 
clear thinking to try to get behind my conventional as¬ 
sumptions as a judge whose first business is to see that 
the game is played according to the rules whellier I like 
them or not. To have doubted one’s own first principles is 
the mark of a civilized man. To know what you want and 
why you think that such a measure will help it is the first 
but by no means the last step towards intelligent legal re¬ 
form. The other and more difficult one is to realize what 
you must give up to get it, and to consider wliether you 
are ready to pay the price. 

It is fashionable nowadays to emphasize the criterion 
of social welfare as against the individualistic eighteenth 
century bills of rights. . . . The trouble with some of 
those who hold to that modest platitude is that they are 
apt to take the general premise as a sufficient justification 
for specific measures. One may accept the premise in 
good faith and yet disbelieve all the popular conceptions 
of socialism, or even doubt whether there is a panacea in 
giving women votes. Personally I like to know what the 
bill is going to be before I order a luxury. But it is a pleas¬ 
ure to see more faith and enthusiasm in the young men; 
and I thought that one of them made a good answer to 
some of my skeptical talk when he said, “You would base 
legislation upon regrets rather than upon hopes.” 


I 


Upton Sinclair 
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LARD (PURE) 

One of the first consequences of the discovery of the 
union was that Jiirgis became desirous of learning Eng¬ 
lish. He wanted to know what was going on at the meet¬ 
ings, and to be able to take part in them; and so he began 
to look about him, and to try to pick up words. The chil- 
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dren who were at school, and learning fast, would teach 
him a few; and a friend loaned him a little book that had 
some in it, and Ona would read them to him. Then Jurgis 
became sorry that he could not read himself; and later 
on in the winter, when someone told him that there was 
a night-school that was free, he went and enrolled. After 
that, every evening that he got home from the yards in 
time, he would go to the school; he would go even if he 
were in time for only half an hour. They were teaching 
him both to read and speak English—and they would 
have taught him other things, if only he had had a little 
time. 

Also the union made another great difference with him 
—it made him begin to pay attention to the country. It 
was the beginning of democracy with him. It was a little 
state, the union, a miniature republic; its affairs were 
every man’s affairs, and every man had a real say about 
them. In other words, in the union Jurgis learned to talk 
politics. In the place where he had come from there had 
not been any politics—in Russia one thought of the gov¬ 
ernment as an affliction like the lightning and the hail. 
“Duck, little brother, duck,’' the wise old peasants would 
whisper; “everything passes away.” And when Jurgis had 
first come to America he had supposed that it was the 
same. He had heard people say that it was a free country 
—but what did that mean? He found that here, precisely 
as in Russia there were rich men who owned everything; 
and if one could not find any work, was not the hunger he 
began to feel the same sort of hunger? 

When Jurgis had been working about three weeks at 
Brown’s, there had come to him one noon-time a man 
who was employed as a night-watchman, and who asked 
him if he would not like to take out naturalization papers 
and become a citizen. Jurgis did not know what that 
meant, but the man explained the advantages^ In the first 
place, it would not cost him anything, and it would get 
him half a day off, with his pay just the same; and then 
when election time came he would be able to vote—and 
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there was something in that. Jnrgis was naturally glad to 
accept, and so the night-watchman said a few words to 
the boss, and he was excused for the rest of the day. 
When, later on, he wanted a holiday to get married, he 
could not get it; and as for a holiday with pay just the 
same—what power had wrought that miracle Heaven only 
knew! However, he went with the man, who picked up 
several other newly-landed immigrants—Poles, Lithuani¬ 
ans, and Slovaks—and took them all outside, where stood 
a great four-horse tally-ho coach, with fifteen or twenty 
men akeady in it. It was a fine chance to see the sights 
of the city, and the party had a merry time, with plenty 
of beer handed up from inside. So they drove down-town 
and stopped before an imposing granite building, in 
which they interviewed an official, who had the papers all 
ready, with only the names to be filled in. So each man 
in turn took an oath of which he did not understand a 
word, and then was presented with a handsome orna¬ 
mented document with a big red seal and the shield of 
the United States upon it, and was told that he had be¬ 
come a citizen of the Republic and the equal of the 
President himself. 

A month or two later Jurgis had another interview with 
this same man, who told him where to go to ‘'register.'' 
And then finally, when election day came, the packing¬ 
houses posted a notice that men who desired to vote might 
remain away until nine that morning, and the same night- 
watchman took Jurgis and the rest of his flock into the 
back room of a saloon, and showed each of them where 
and how to mark a ballot, and then gave each two dollars, 
and took them to the polling place, where there was a 
policeman on duty especially to see that they got through 
all right. Jurgis felt quite proud of his good luck till he 
got home and met Jonas, who had taken the leader aside 
and whispered to him, offering to vote three times for four 
dollars, which offer had been accepted. 

And now in the union Jurgis met men who explained all 
this mystery to him; and he learned that America differed 
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from Russia in that its government existed under the form 
of a democracy. The officials who ruled it, and got all the 
graft, had to be elected first; and so there were two rival 
sets of grafters, known as political parties, and the one 
got the office which bought the most votes. Now and 
then the election was very close, and that was the time 
the poor man came in. In the stockyards this was only in 
national and state elections, for in local elections the 
Democratic Party always carried everything. The ruler 
of the district was therefore the democratic boss—a little 
Irishman named Mike Scully. Scully held an important 
party office in the State, and bossed even the mayor of 
the city, it was said; it was his boast that he carried the 
stockyards in his pocket. He was an enormously rich man 
—he had a hand in all the big graft in the neighbourhood. 
It was Scully, for instance, who owned that dump which 
Jurgis and Ona had seen the first day of their arrival. 
Not only did he own the dump, but he owned the brick- 
factory as well; and first he took out the clay and made 
it into bricks, and then he had the city bring garbage to 
fill up the hole, so that he could build houses to sell to 
the jxjople. Then, too, he sold the bricks to the city at his 
own price, and the city came and got them in its own 
waggons. And also he owned the other hole near by, 
where the stagnant water was; and it was he who cut the 
ice and sold it; and what was more, if the men told the 
truth, he had not had to pay any taxes for the water, and 
he had built the ice-house out of city lumber, and had 
not had to pay anything for that. The newspapers had 
got hold of that story, and there had been a scandal; but 
Scully had hired somebody to confess and take all the 
blame, and then skip the country. It was said, too, that he 
had built his brick-kiln in the same way, and that the 
workmen were on the city pay-roll while they did it; 
however, one had to press closely to get these things out 
the men, for it was not their business, and Mike Scully 
a good man to stand in with. A note signed by him 
equal to a job any time at the packing-house; and 
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also he employed a good many men himself, and worked 
them only eight hours a day, and paid them the highest 
wages. This gave him many friends—all of whom he had 
gotten together into the “War-whoop League,” whose 
club-house you might see just outside of the yards. It was 
the biggest club-house, and the biggest club in all Chi¬ 
cago; and they had prize-fights every now and then, and 
cock-fights, and even dog-fights. The policemen in the 
district all belonged to the league, and instead of sup¬ 
pressing the fights, they sold tickets for them. The man 
that had taken Jurgis to be naturalised was one of these 
“Indians,” as they were called; and on election day there 
would be hundreds of them out, and all with big wads of 
money in their pockets and free drinks at every saloon in 
the district. That was another thing, the men said—all 
the saloon-keepers had to be “Indians,” and to put up on 
demand, otherwise they could not do business on Sun¬ 
days, nor have any gambling at all. In the same way 
Scully had all the jobs in the fire department at his dis¬ 
posal, and all the rest of the city graft in the stockyards 
district; he was building a block of flats somewhere up 
on Ashland Avenue, and the man who was overseeing it 
for him was drawing pay as a city inspector of sewers. 
The city inspector of waterpipes had been dead and 
buried for over a year, but somebody was still drawing 
his pay. The city inspector of sidewalks was a bar-keeper 
at the War-Whoop Cafe—and maybe he could make it 
uncomfortable for any tradesman who did not stand in 
with Scully! 

Even the packers were in awe of him, so the men said. 
It gave them pleasure to believe this, for Scully stood as 
the people’s man, and boasted of it boldly when election 
day came. The packers had wanted a bridge at Ashland 
Avenue, but they had not been able to get it till they had 
seen Scully; and it was the same with “Bubbly Creek,” 
which the city had threatened to make the packers cover 
over, till Scully had come to their aid. “Bubbly Creek” is 
an arm of the Chicago River, and forms the southern 
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boundary of the yards; all the drainage of the square mile 
of packing-houses empties into it, so that it is really a 
great open sewer a hundred or two feet wide. One long 
arm of it is blind, and the filth stays there forever and a 
day. The grease and chemicals that are poured into it 
undergo all sorts of strange transformations, which are 
the cause of its name; it is constantly in motion, as if huge 
fish were feeding in it, or great leviathans disporting 
themselves in its depths. Bubbles of c‘arbonic acid gas will 
rise to the surface and burst, and make rings two or three 
feet wide. Here and there the grease and filth have caked 
solid, and the creek looks like a bed of lava; chickens walk 
about on it, feeding, and many times an unwary stranger 
has started to stroll across, and vanished temporarily. The 
packers used to leave the creek that way, till every now 
and then the surface would catch on fire and burn furi¬ 
ously, and the fire department would have to come and 
put it out. Once, however, an ingenious stranger came 
and started to gather this filth in scows, to make lard out 
of; then the packers took the cue, and got out an injunc¬ 
tion to stop him, and afterwards gathered it themselves. 
The banks of “Bubbly Creek” are plastered thick with 
hairs, and this also the packers gather and clean. 

And there were things even stranger than this accord¬ 
ing to the gossip of the men. The packers had secret 
mains, through which they stole billions of gallons of the 
city’s water. The new.spapers had been full of this scandal 
—once there had even been an investigation, and an ac¬ 
tual uncovering of the pipes; but nobody had been pun¬ 
ished, and the thing went right on. And then there was 
the condemned meat industry, with its endless horrors. 
The people of Chicago saw the government inspectors in 
Packingtown, and they all took that to mean that they 
were protected from diseased meat; they did not under¬ 
stand that these hundred and sixty-three inspectors had 
been appointed at the request of the packers, and that 
they were paid by the United States government to certify 
that all the diseased meat was kept in the state. They had 
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no authority beyond that; for the inspection of meat to 
be sold in the city and state the whole force in Packing- 
town consisted of three henchmen of the local political 
machinel * And shortly afterwards one of these, a phy¬ 
sician, made the discovery that the carcasses of steers 
which had been condemned as tubercular by the govern¬ 
ment inspectors, and which therefore contained pto¬ 
maines, which are deadly poisons, were left upon an 
open platform and carted away to be sold in the city; and 
so he insisted that these carcasses be treated with an 
injection of kerosene—and was ordered to resign the same 
week! So indignant were the packers that they went fur¬ 
ther, and compelled the mayor to abolish the whole 
bureau of inspection; so that since then there has not been 
even a pretence of any interference with the graft. There 
was said to be two thousand dollars a week hush-money 
from the tubercular steers alone; and as much again from 
the hogs which had died of cholera on the trains, and 
which you might see any day being loaded into box-cars 
and hauled away to a place called Globe, in Indiana, 
where they made a fancy grade of lard. 

Jurgis heard of these things little by little, in the gossip 
of those who were obliged to perpetrate them. It seemed 

* “Rules and Regulations for the Inspection of Live Stock and their 
Products." United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industries, Order No. 12.5:— 

Sec I ION 1. Proprietors of slaughterhouses,'canning, salting, packing, or 
rendering establishments engaged in the slaughtering of cattle, sheep, 
or swine, or the packing of any of their products, the carcasses or 
products of which are to become subjects of interstate or foreif^n com¬ 
merce, shall make application to the Secretary of Agriculture for in¬ 
spection of said animals and their products. . . . 

Section 15. Such rejected or condemned animals shall at once be 
removed by the owners from the pens containing animals which have 
been insfiected and found to be free from disease and fit for human 
food, and shall be disposed of in accordance with the laws, ordinances, 
and regulations of the state and municipality in which said rejected or 
condemned animals are located. . . . 

Sfxtion 25. A micro.scopic examination for trichinte shall be made of 
all swine products exported to countries requiring such examination. 
iVo microscopic examination will be made of hogs slaughtered for 
interstate trade, but this examination shall be confined to those in¬ 
tended for the export trade. 
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as if every time you met a person from a new department, 
you heard of new swindles and new crimes. There was, 
for instance, a Lithuanian who was a cattle-butcher for 
the plant where Marija had worked, which killed meat 
for canning only; and to hear this man describe the ani¬ 
mals which came to his place would have been worth 
while for a Dante or a Zola. It seemed that they must 
have agencies all over the country, to hunt out old and 
crippled and diseased cattle to be canned. There were 
cattle which had been fed on ‘‘whisky-malt,” the refuse 
of the breweries, and had become what the men called 
“steerly”—which means covered with boils. It was a nasty 
job killing these, for when you plunged your knife into 
them they would burst and splash foul-smelling stuff into 
your face; and when a man's sleeves were smeared with 
blood, and his hands steeped in it, how was he ever to 
wipe his face, or to clear his eyes so that he could see? 
It was stuff such as this that made the “embalmed beef 
that had killed several times as many United States sol¬ 
diers as all the bullets of the Spaniards; only the army 
beef, besides, was not fresh canned, it was old stuff that 
had been lying for years in the cellars. 

Then one Sunday evening, Jurgis sat puffing his pipe 
by the kitchen stove, and talking with an old fellow whom 
Jonas had introduced, and who worked in the canning- 
rooms at Durham's; and so Jurgis learned a few things 
about the great and only Durham canned goods, which 
had become a national institution. They were regular 
alchemists at Durham's; they advertised a mushroom- 
catsup, and the men who made it did not know what a 
mushroom looked like. They advertised “potted chicken,'* 
—and it was like the boarding-house soup of the comic 

E apers, through which a chicken had walked with rub¬ 
ers on. Perhaps they had a secret process for making 
chickens chemically—who knows? said Jurgis's friends; 
the things that went into the mixture were tripe, and the 
fat of pork, and beef suet, and hearts of beef, and finally 
the waste ends of veal, when they had any. They put these 
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up in several grades, and sold diem at several prices; but 
the contents of the cans all came out of the same hopper. 
And then there was “potted game” and “potted grouse,” 
“potted ham” and “devilled ham”—de-vyled, as the men 
called it. “De-vyled” ham was made out of the waste ends 
of smoked beef tliat were too small to be sliced by the 
machines; and also tripe, dyed with chemicals so that it 
would not show white; and trimmings of hams and 
corned beef; and potatoes, skins and all; and finally the 
hard cartilaginous gullets of beef, after the tongues had 
been cut out. All this ingenious mixture was ground up 
and flavoured with spices to make it taste like something. 
Anybody who could invent a new imitation had been 
sure of a fortune from old Durham, said Jurgis’s inform¬ 
ant; but it was hard to think of anything new in a place 
where so many sharp wits had been at work for so long; 
where men welcomed tuberculosis in the cattle they were 
feeding, because it made them fatten more quickly; and 
where they bought up all the old rancid butter left over in 
the grocery-stores of a continent, and “oxidized” it by a 
forced-air process, to take away the odour, rechurned it 
with skim-milk, and sold it in bricks in the cities! Up to a 
year or two ago it had been the custom to kill horses in 
the yards—ostensibly for fertilizer; but after long agitation 
the newspapers had been able to make the public realize 
that the horses were being canned. Now it was against 
the law to kill horses in Packingfown, and the law was 
really complied with—for the present, at any rate. Any 
day, however, one might see sharp-horned and shaggy- 
haired creatures running with the sheep—and yet what 
a job you would have to get the public to believe that a 
good part of what it buys for lamb and mutton is really 
goat’s flesh! 

There was another interesting set of statistics that a 
person might have gathered in Packingtown—those of the 
various affictions of the workers. When Jurgis had first 
inspected the packing-plants with Szedvilas, he had mar¬ 
velled while he listened to the tale of all the things that 
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were made out of the carcasses of animals, and of all the 
lesser industries that were maintained there; now he 
found that each one of these lesser industries was a 
separate little inferno, in its way as horrible as the killing- 
beds, the source and fountain of them all. The workers in 
each of them had their own peculiar diseases. And the 
wandering visitor might be sceptical about all the swin¬ 
dles, but he could not be sceptical about these, for the 
worker bore the evidence of them about on his own 
person—generally he had only to hold out his hand. 

There v/ere the men in the pickle-rooms, for instance, 
where old An tanas had gotten his death; scarce a one of 
these that had not some spot of horror on his person. Let 
a man so much as scrape his finger pushing a truck in the 
pickle-rooms, and he might have a sore that would put 
him out of the world; all the joints of his fingers might be 
eaten by the acid, one by one. Of the butchers and floors- 
men, the beef-boners and trimmers, and all those who 
used knives, you could scarcely find a person who had the 
use of his thumb; time and time again the base of it had 
been slashed, till it was a mere lump of flesh against which 
the man pressed the knife to hold it. The hands of these 
men would be criss-crossed with cuts, until you could no 
longer pretend to count them or to trace them. They 
would have no nails—they had worn them off pulling 
hides; their knuckles were swollen so that their fingers 
spread out like a fan. There were men who worked in 
the cooking-rooms, in the midst of steam and sickening 
odours, by artificial light; in these rooms the germs of 
tuberculosis might live for two years, but the supply 
was renewed every hour. There were the beef-luggers, 
who carried two-hundred-pound quarters into the refrig¬ 
erator-cars—a fearful kind of work, that began at four 
o'clock in the morning, and that wore out the most pow¬ 
erful men in a few years. There were those who worked 
in the chilling-rooms, and whose special disease was rheu¬ 
matism; the time-limit that a man could work in the chill¬ 
ing-rooms was said to be five years. There were the 
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wool-pluckers, whose hands went to pieces even sooner 
than the hands of the pickle-men; for the pelts of the 
sheep had to be painted with acid to loosen the wool, and 
then the phickers had to pull out this wool with their bare 
hands, till the acid had eaten their fingers off. There were 
those who made the tins for the canned-meat; and their 
hands, too, were a maze of cuts, and each cut represented 
a chance for blood-poisoning. Some worked at the stamp¬ 
ing-machines, and it was very seldom that one could work 
long there at the pace that was set, and not give out and 
forget himself, and have a part of his hand chopped off. 
There were the ‘Toisters,” as they were called, whose 
task it was to press the lever which lifted the dead cattle 
off the floor. They ran along upon a rafter, peering down 
through the damp and the steam; and as old Durham’s 
architects had not built the killing-room for the conven¬ 
ience of the hoisters, at every few feet they would have 
to stoop under a beam, say four feet above the one they 
ran on; which got them into the habit of stooping, so that 
in a few years they would be walking like chimpanzees. 
Worst of any, however, were the fertilizer-men, and those 
who served in the cooking-rooms. These people could not 
be shown to the visitor, for the odour of a fertilizer-man 
would scare any ordinary visitor at a hundred yards; and 
as for the other men, who worked in tank-rooms full of 
steam, and in some of which there were open vats near 
the level of the floor, their peculiar trouble was that they 
fell into the vats; and when they were fished out, there 
was never enough of them left to be worth exhibiting— 
sometimes they would be overlooked for days, till all but 
the bones of them had gone out to the world as Durham’s 
Pure Leaf Lard! 


from The Jungle 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE 
& CAPITALISM-WENDELL PHILLIPS 

Social chiticism was by no means a new thing in 
America. For half a century it had filled all ears with its 
strident clamors, and from it had issued the motley group 
of reform movements that had been cheered or mocked 
at by thousands. From Channing and Cooper down to 
Parke Godwin and Plorace Greeley it had been mustering 
its forces, vivid and picturesque figures for the most part- 
men and women like Fanny Wright, George Henry 
Evans, and Hinton R. Helper; ardent souls who beyond 
the dun horizon discovered a golden morrow that only 
awaited the rising of a new sun, and who lectured and 
wrote and argued till pretty much all America had caught 
something of their contagious enthusiasm. In this work 
New England came eventually to take the lead, and the 
golden forties were a time when in many an obscure 
Yankee head programs of reform were fermenting like a 
vat of malt. But unfortunately an excess of eagerness wore 
out the first enthusiasm, and when the shackles had been 
loosened from the Negro bondmen the militancy of the 
New England leadership subsided and the tired New 
England conscience went on vacation. 

But in these slothful times the conscience of one great 
New Englander was not tired, though he gave it no rest 
while life lasted. Wendell Phillips was a soldier of Puritan 
soul who did not lay down his arms in '65, but for nearly 
a score of years warred upon the injustices of the Gilded 
Age as he had warred before upon the obscenities of 
negro slavery. No sooner was the cause of abolitionism 
won—a cause to which he had sacrificed much in ease 
and the good opinion of Beacon Street, but from which 
he had gained more in self-respect and the decent opin- 
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ion of mankind—than he turned to whatever new work 
offered. The lovers of justice, he knew very well, can 
indulge themselves in no vacations, for the devil is on the 
job day and night, and while the assailants sleep he is at 
work repairing any breaches in the walls of his citadel. 
When conscience is tired he counts on gaining his greatest 
victories. 

Tlie love of freedom has always been a dangerous pos¬ 
session in Massachusetts, given to exploding in unfore¬ 
seen moments and unexpected places. No one could have 
foretold—certainly not he himself—that Wendell Phillips 
would put away all his Brahmin loyalties and devote 
forty-seven years to an unresting attack on the diverse 
Toryisms from which he and his class had hitherto pros¬ 
pered. Son of the first mayor of the city and a distin¬ 
guished member of the Boston gentry, he was a patrician 
in the fullest Boston sense. All the loyalties of his caste 
summoned him to uphold the Brahmin authorities, but 
something deep within him, a loyalty to other and higher 
ideals, held him back. When a frock-coated mob laid its 
hands on Garrison to lynch him for abolition propaganda, 
he drew back; he refused to follow the Mayor and the 
Colonel of his regiment and other gentlemen if they be¬ 
trayed the Boston for which their grandfathers had 
fought. An instinctive love of justice held him back. A 
fierce indignation flamed up within him at the wrong 
done a citizen of Massachusetts for exercising his natural 
right of free speech, and in that wild hour he discovered 
that he was a child of 76 with the mentality of a revo¬ 
lutionist. His conscience was aroused and he proceeded 
to put it in the safe keeping of Ann Terry Greene, a bril¬ 
liant young woman of radical mind, who quickened his 
sense of social justice as Maria White was to quicken 
Lowelfs. There was to be no backsliding in his case. 
From the December day in 1837 when he replied to 
Attorney-General Austin's slanders of the Revolutionary 
fathers in Faneuil Hall, to the end of a life filled with 
enormous labors—a life daily stabbed by Tory hornets, 
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and that at the last is said to have inspired the remark of 
Judge Hoar that he did not attend the funeral of Wendell 
Phillips but he approved of it—he followed his conscience 
into many an unpopular cause and spoke for those for 
whom few were willing to speak. 

The story of his anti-slavery labors belongs to an 
earlier time and need not be recounted here. His devotion 
to abolitionism equaled Garrison’s and his services were 
as great. It is rather the nineteen years that remained to 
him after Appomattox that are of present concern—what 
later battles he fought and how he bore himself in those 
battles. It was a difficult time for Puritan liberalism, face 
to face with a new age that had forgotten the old liberal¬ 
isms. The Grand Aimy of Abolitionism had disbanded and 
new armies of other causes had not yet been recruited. 
Garrison and Edmund Quincy and Whittier had laid 
aside their arms, and Lowell had long since settled back 
into a comfortable Brahminism; the long struggle had 
left them drained of tlieir energy. But for Wendell Phillips 
the battle was not over; it was unending and he was en¬ 
listed for life. At a vast meeting that marked the formal 
close of the abolition movement he took leave of his old 
associates with these words: '‘We will not say 'Farewell," 
but 'all hail." Welcome, new duties! We sheathe no sword. 
We only turn the front of the army upon a new foe.’" He 
had long spoken for prohibition, woman"s rights, the abo¬ 
lition of capital punishment, and he now joined heartily 
with the courageous women engaged in such reform 
work. But more provocative business was at hand, and 
more dangerous—causes that touched the northern 
pocketbook as abolitionism had touched the southern. 
The banker’s exploitation of the national currency, and 
the manufacturer’s exploitation of factory labor—these 
were issues that a cautious man who was careful of his 
good name would not meddle with. But Wendell Phillips 
was never cautious and his good name had long since 
been flung to the wolves. And so in the evening of his 
days, with a courage that took little counsel of expedi- 
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ency, he embarked on a campaign that had for its ulti¬ 
mate objective the impregnable citadel of State Street. 
He would destroy capitalistic exploitation in all its works. 
It was as hopeless a battle as King Arthur s “last, dim, 
weird battle of the west,” and entered upon as cou¬ 
rageously. 

How he came to hold the heretical views on money and 
labor that he expounded from the lecture platform cannot 
easily be traced. Perhaps they came from the radical 
fringe that envelops every great social movement; per¬ 
haps they were the inevitable expression of his left-wing 
temper. A man who had fought all Tory programs for 
thirty years must eventually come to hate the ways of 
capitalism, and so confirmed a democrat as Wendell 
Phillips would be certain to espouse the doctrine of thor¬ 
ough. One who had passed through the fires of abolition 
nullification, who had spoken of the Union as “built i' 
the eclipse and rigged with curses dark,” who had re¬ 
pudiated his citizenship and equaled Garrison in con¬ 
tempt for a slave-protecting Constitution, would have 
pretty well cleared his mind of conventional respect for 
capitalistic law and order. He was not impressed by po¬ 
litical cant. He had taken the measure of existing law and 
order and was casting about for a juster law and a more 
generous order. 

In these later years, as a program of social reconstruc¬ 
tion took shape in his mind, he was coming to essential 
agreement with the program of socialism. With the 
Marxians he based his thinking upon economics, and his 
final objective came to be the substitution of cooperation 
for the profit-motive. As ardently as Horace Greeley he 
asserted the rights of labor. As early as 1860-1861 he had 
come to recognize a similarity in the economic status of 
the wage-slave and the bond-slave, and in 1865, in a 
speech on the eight-hour movement, he accepted as true 
the southern thesis that in western civilization all labor, 
whether bond or wage, was unfree, held in the grip of a 
master, bought and sold in the market; and now that the 
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shackles had been struck from the negro, it remained to 
strike them from the wage-earner. To turn the negro from 
a bond-slave to a wage-slave would be a sorry ending of 
abolitionism; but such must be the inevitable outcome, 
he believed, unless all labor should win freedom. The 
question of the hour for Wendell Phillips had become the 
question of the relation of labor and capital. 

In his thinking on the currency question—a question 
that became acute in the seventies—he was soon caught 
up by the Greenback movement. It may have been that 
his contact with Thaddeus Stevens helped to mold his 
views on the money question; yet that he should have 
become a Greenbacker was foreordained. He had no 
amiable illusions in regard to State Street. As a tribune of 
the people he had long been intimately acquainted with 
its ambitions, and he would not turn over the country to 
its custodianship. He would have no bankers’ control of 
the national currency, to augment or deflate as banking 
profits dictated. His democratic sympathies recoiled from 
a class control of the common medium of exchange, and 
in 1875 he offered a drastic solution of the vexing ques^ 
tion that brought down on his head all the wrath of State 
Street. His plan provided for three things: the rejection 
of the national banknote system; the issue of honest 
greenbacks, secured by the wealth of the country, and 
receivable in payment for all debts public and private— 
not dishonest greenbacks like the old, which the govern- 
rmnt had repudiated at issue by refusing to accept them 
in payment of custom dues; and finally the retirement of 
interest-bearing bonds and the return to a cash basis for 
government business. How deeply he felt in the notorious 
matter of credit manipulation is suggested in the follow¬ 
ing passage with its echoes of an older America that 
looked with suspicion on a consolidating capitalism. 

Three times within a dozen years, [he said] capitalists 
with their knives on the throat of the Government, have 
compelled it to cheat its largest creditor, the people; 
whose claim, Burke said, was die most sacred. First, the 
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E ledge that greenbacks should be exchangeable with 
onds was broken. Scc'ondly, debts originally payable in 
paper . . . were made payable in gold. Thirdly, silver 
was deinonetizf'd, and gold made the only tender. A 
thousand millions were thus stolen from the people. 

At other times he went further. Speaking on the labor 
question in 1872, he said: 

I say, let the debts of the country be paid, abolish the 
banks, and let the goviTrirnent lend every Illinois farmer 
(if he wants it), who is now borrowing money at ten per 
cent., money on the half-value of his land at three per 
cent. The same policy that gave a million acres to the 
Pacific Railroad, because it was a great national effort, 
will allow of our lending Chicago twenty millions of 
money, at three per cent., to rebuild it. 

When we get into power, there is one thing we mean to 
do. If a man owns a single house, we will tax him one 
hundred dollars. If he owns ten houses of like \ alue, we 
won’t tax him one thousand dollars, but two thousand 
dollars, , . . We’ll double and heble and quintuple and 
sextuple and increase tenfold the taxes. . . . We’ll crum¬ 
ple up wealth by making it unprofitable to be rich. . . . 
You will say, ‘Ts that just?” My friends, it is safe. Man 
is more valuable than money. You say, “Then capital 
will go to Europe.” Good heavens, let it go! If other States 
wish to make themseh es vassals of wealth, so will not we. 
We will sa\'e a country equal from end to end. Land, 
pri\ ate property, all sorts of property, shall be so dearly 
taxed that it shall be impossible To be rich; for it is in 
wealth, in incorporated, combining, perpetuated wealdi, 
tliat the danger of labor lies. 

The mad wicked ravings of a demagogue, such talk was 
accounted by sober financiers of Boston. But it was rather 
the talk of an honest equalitarian who understood how 
incompatible was property rule and the ideal of equality. 
The arch-enemy of a worthy civilization, Wendell Phillips 
had become convinced, was private capitalism with its 
dehumanizing profit-motive. There could be no adequate 
civilization, no Christianity, until cooperation had dis- 
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placed competition, and men were become equal in eco¬ 
nomic rights as they were in franchise rights. At a Labor- 
Reform Convention held at Worcester on September 4, 
1871, resolutions drafted by him were adopted—resolu¬ 
tions that reveal “just where Mr. Phillips stood for the 
last thirteen years of his life.” In this '‘full body of faith,” 
and in two later speeches—The Foundation of the Labor 
Movement, and The Labor Question—the man who called 
himself “a Jeffersonian democrat in the darkest hour,” 
wi'ote down as the great objective of the labor party the 
principle that has long been accepted as the cardinal 
plank of the Socialist platform. 

We affirm, as a fundamental principle, that labor, the 
creator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates. 

Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept 
the final results of the operation of a principle so radical, 
—such as the overtlirow of the whole profit-making sys¬ 
tem, the extinction of all monopolies, the abolition of 
privileged classes, universal education and fraternity, 
perfect freedom of exchange, and . . . tlie final oblitera¬ 
tion of that foul stigma upon our so-called Christian civili¬ 
zation—the poverty of the masses. . . . Resolved,—Thsit 
we declare war with the wages system, which demoralizes 
alike the hirer and the hired, cheats both, and enslaves 
tlie workingman; war with the present system of finance, 
which robs labor, and gorges capital, . . . war with 
these lavish grants of the public lands to speculating com¬ 
panies, and whenever in power, we pledge ourselves to 
use every just and legal means to resume all such grants 
heretofore made; war with the system of enriching capi¬ 
talists by the creation and increase of public interest- 
bearing debts. We demand that every facility, and all 
encouragement, shall be given by law to co-operation in 
all branches of industry and trade, and that the same 
aid be given to co-operative efforts that has heretofore 
been given to railroads and other enterprises. . . . 

When he was about to take the platform on another 
occasion his wife is reported to have said to him, “Wen¬ 
dell, don’t shilly-shally 1” Certainly in this pronouncement, 
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and in the speeches supporting it, there is no shilly¬ 
shallying. He will have no halfway measures, but goes 
straight to the economic core of the problem. Pretty much 
all of Marxianism is there, even to the class war. The 
capitalists had whetted their swords and he would have 
labor put its sword likewise to the grindstone. If the war 
were cruel, where did labor learn it—“learned it of capi¬ 
tal, learned it of our enemies.” In a world of economic 
concentration where caste follows property accumulation 
he had come to rest his hopes on the international solidar¬ 
ity of labor. The cause of democratic justice was com¬ 
mitted to the keeping of the workingman, and if he were 
defeated in his hopes the future was black indeed. The 
American Revolution and the French Revolution had pre¬ 
pared the way gloriously for a greater event, the revolu¬ 
tion of labor. He was not afraid of revolution. In America 
he hoped the battle would be fought with ballots, but if 
it must come to bullets, so be it. The Paris Commune met 
with his heartiest approval: “I have not a word to utter- 
far be it from me!—against the grandest declaration of 
popular indignation which Paris wrote on the pages of his¬ 
tory in fire and blood. I honor Paris as the vanguard of 
the Internationals of the world.” And in the Phi Beta 
Kappa address, delivered in 1881 before all the assem¬ 
bled conservatisms of Boston, the old warrior with 
seventy years upon his head, went so far as to defend 
Russian Nihilism. 

Nihilism is the righteous and honorable resistance of a 
people crushed under an iron rule. Nihilism is evidence 
of life . . . the last weapon of victims choked and man¬ 
acled beypnd all other resistance. ... I honor Nihilism, 
since it redeems hiunan nature from the suspicion of being 
utterly vile, made up only of heartless oppressors and 
contented slaves. . . . This is the only view an Ameri¬ 
can, the child of 1620 and 1776, can take of Nihilism. 
Any other unsettles and perplexes the ethics of our civili¬ 
zation. Born within sight or Bunker Hill, in a common¬ 
wealth which adopts the motto of Algernon Sydney, sub 
libertate quietem (“accept no peace without liberty”); 
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son of Han ard, whose first pledge was “Truth''; citizen 
of a republic based on the claim that no g()\ ernmcait is 
rightful unless resting on the consent of the people, and 
which assimies to lead in asserting the rights of human¬ 
ity,—I at least can say nothing else and nothing less; no, 
not il every tile on Cambridge roofs were a devil hooting 
my words! 

“It was a delightful discourse/’ said one gentleman, 
“but preposterous from beginning to end.” The doctrine 
was strange to Harvard ears—wicked and perverse. And 
strange and disconcerting also was his roll-call of great 
and noble deeds done in America in which Harvard 
scholarship had had no part. To an audience of Brahmin 
scholars it was not kind to say, “The greatest things have 
not been done for the world by its bookmen”; nor this, 
“It is not the masses who have most disgraced our politi¬ 
cal annals. I have seen many mobs ... I never saw or 
heard of any but well-dressed mobs, assembled and coun¬ 
tenanced, if not always led in person, by respectability 
and what called itself education.” It was a curious scene— 
that gathering in a Harvard hall listening to a son of 
Harvard who had gone to school to other teachers than 
those brought up on Brahmin culture. The liberalism of 
the forties was speaking to a generation that was con¬ 
cerned about other things than a just and humane civili¬ 
zation. Wendell Phillips was hopelessly old-fashioned in 
America of the Gilded Age—a lone Puritan in a land of 
Yankees. He used to speak of himself grimly as “that 
Ishmael”; his home, he said, was the sleeping-car and 
his only friends the brakeman and the porter. He spent 
his strength and his earnings with generous prodigality, 
and when he died the only treasures he had laid up were 
in heaven. He was the last survivor of the great age of 
Puritan conscience, and the words he spoke of Theodore 
Parker may well stand for his epitaph: “The child of 
Puritanism is not mere Calvinism—it is the loyalty to jus¬ 
tice which tramples under foot the wicked laws or its own 
epoch.” 
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DILEMMA IN VENICE 

I 

She looked at him a minute as if he were the fact 
itself that he exj^ressed. “Then you know?’' 

“Is she dying?” he asked for all answer. 

Mrs. Stringham waited—her face seemed to sound 
him. Then her own reply was strange. “She hasn’t so 
much as named you. We haven’t spoken.” 

“Not for three days?” 

“No more,” she simply went on, “than if it were all 
over. Not even by the faintest allusion.” 

“Oh,” said Densher with more light, “you mean you 
haven’t spoken about me” 

“About what else? No more than if you were dead.” 

“Well,” he answered after a moment, “I am dead.” 

“Then / am,” said Susan Shepherd with a drop of her 
arms on her waterproof. 

It was a tone that, for the minute, imposed itself in its 
dry despair; it represented, in the bleak place, which 
had no life of its own, none but the life Kate had left— 
the sense of which, for that matter, by mystic channels, 
might fairly be reaching the visitor—the very impotence 
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of their extinction. And Densher had nothing to oppose 
it, nothing but again: “Is she dying?” 

It made her, however, as if these were crudities, al¬ 
most material pangs, only say as before; “Then you 
know?” 

“Yes,” he at last returned, “I know. But the marvel to 
me is that you do. IVe no right in fact to imagine, or to 
assume, that you do.” 

“You may,” said Susan Shepherd, “all the same. I 
know.” 

“Everything?” 

Her eyes, through her veil, kept pressing him. “No— 
not everything. That’s why IVe come.” 

“That I shall really tell you?” With which, as she hesi¬ 
tated, and it affected him, he brought out, in a groan, a 
doubting “Oh, oh!” It turned him from her to the place 
itself, which was a part of what was in him, was the 
abode, the worn shrine more than ever, of the fact in 

E ossession, the fact, now an association, for which he had 
ired it. That was not for telling, but Susan Shepherd was, 
none the less, so decidedly wonderful that the sense of 
it might really have begun, by an effect already operat¬ 
ing, to be a part of her knowledge. He saw, and it stirred 
him, that she hadn’t come to judge him; had come rather, 
so far as she might dare, to pity. This showed him her 
own abasement—that, at any rate, of grief; and made 
him feel with a rush of friendliness that he liked to be 
with her. The rush had quickened when she met his 
groan with an attenuation. 

“We shall at all events—if that’s anything—be together.” 
It was his own good impulse in herself. “It’s what I’ve 
ventured to feel. It’s much.” She replied in effect, si¬ 
lently, that it was whatever he liked; on which, so far as 
he had been afraid for anything, he knew his fear had 
dropped. The comfort was huge, for it gave back to him 
something precious, over which, in the effort of recovery, 
his own hand had too imperfectly closed. Kate, he re¬ 
membered, had said to him, with her sole and single bold- 
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ness—and also on grounds he hadn’t then measured—that 
Mrs. Stringham was a person wlio ivoiildnt, at a pinch, 
in a stretch of confidence, wince. It was but another of 
the cases in which Kate was showing. “You don’t think 
then very horridly of me?” 

And her answer was the more valuable that it came 
without nervous effusion—quite as if she understood what 
he might conceivably have believed. She turned over in 
fact what she thought, and that was what helped him. 
“Oh, you’ve been extraordinary!” 

It made him aware the next moment of how they had 
been planted there. She took off her cloak with his aid, 
though when she had also, accepting a seat, removed 
her veil, he recognised in her personal ravage that the 
words she liad just uttered to him were the only flowers 
she had to throw. They were all her consolation for him, 
and the consolation, even, still depended on the event. 
She sat with him, at any rate, in the gi*ey clearance—as 
sad as a winter dawn—made by their meeting. The image 
she again evoked for him loomed in it but the larger. 
“She has turned her face to the wall.” 

He saw, with the last vividness, and it was as if, in 
their silences, they were simply so leaving what he saw. 
“She doesn’t speak at all? I don’t mean not of me.” 

“Of nothing—of no one.” And she went on, Susan 
Shepherd, giving it out as she had had to take it. “She 
doesn’t want to die. Think of her age. Think of her good¬ 
ness. Think of her beauty. Think of all she is. Think of 
all she has. She lies there stiffening herself and clinging 
to it. So I thank God—!” the poor lady wound up with a 
kind of wan inconsequence. 

He wondered. “You thank God—?” 

“That she’s so quiet.” 

He continued to wonder. **Is she so quiet?” 

“She’s more than quiet. She’s grim. It’s what she has 
never been. So you see—all these days. I can’t tell you— 
but it’s better so. It would kill me if she were to tell me.’' 

“To tell you?” He was still at a loss. 
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“How she feels. How she clings. How she doesn't want 
it.” 

“How she doesn't want to die? Of course she doesn't 
want it.'' He had a long pause, and they might have been 
thinking together of what they could even now do to pre¬ 
vent it. This, however, was not what he brought out. 
Milly's “grimness,” and the great hushed palace, were 
present to him; present with the little woman before him 
as she must have been waiting there and listening. “Only, 
what harm have you done her?” 

Mrs. Stringham looked about in her darkness. “I don't 
know. I come and talk of her here with you.” 

It made him again hesitate. “Does she utterly hate 
me.f^ 

“I don't know. How can I? No one ever will.” 

“She’ll never tell?” 

“She’ll never tell.” 

Once more he thought. “She must be magnificent.” 

“She is magnificent.” 

His friend, after all, helped him, and he turned it, so 
far as he could, all over. “Would she see me again?” 

It made his companion stare. “Should you like to see 
her?” 

“You mean as you describe her?” He saw her surprise, 
and it took him some time. “No.” 

“Ah then!” Mrs. Stringham sighed. 

“But if she could bear it I'd do anything.” 

She had for the moment her vision of this, but it col¬ 
lapsed. “I don't see what you can do.” 

“I don't, either. But she might.” 

Mrs. Stringham continued to think. “It's too late.” 

“Too late for her to see—?” 

“Too late.” 

The very decision of her despair—it was after all so 
lucid—kindled in him a heat. “But the doctor, all the 
while—?” 

“Tacchini? Oh, he's kind. He comes. He's proud of 
having been approved and coached by a great London 
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man. He hardly in fact goes away; so that I scarce know 
what becomes of his other patients. He thinks her, justly 
enough, a great personage; he treats her like royalty; 
he’s waiting on events. But she has barely consented to 
see him, and, though she has told him, generously—for 
she thinks of me, dear creature—that he may come, that 
he may stay, for my sake, he spends most of his time 
only hovering at her door, prowling through the rooms, 
trying to entertain me, in that ghastly saloon, with the 
gossip of Venice, and meeting me, in doorways, in the 
sala, on the staircase, with an agreeable, intolerable 
smile. We don’t,” said Susan Shepherd, “talk of her.” 

“By her request?” 

“Absolutely. I don’t do what she doesn’t wish. We 
talk of the price of provisions.” 

“By her request too?” 

“Absolutely. She named it to me as a subject when 
she said, the first time, that if it would be any comfort 
to me he might stay as much as wc liked.” 

Densher took it all in. “But he isn’t any comfort to 
you!” 

“None whatever. That, however,” she added, “is not 
his fault. Nothing’s any comfort.” 

“Certainly,” Densher observed, “as I but too horribly 
feel, Vrn not.” 

“No. But I didn’t come for that.” 

“You came for 

“Well, then, call it that.” But she looked at him a 
moment with eyes filled full, and something came up in 
her, the next instant, from deeper still. “I came at bot¬ 
tom of course—” 

“You came at bottom of course for our friend herself. 
But if it’s, as you say, too late for me to do anything?” 

She continued to look at him, and with an impatience, 
which he saw growing in her, of the truth itself. “So I 
did say. But, with you here”—and she turned her vision 
again strangely about her—“with you here, and with 
everything, I feel that we mustn’t abandon her.” 
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‘'God forbid we should abandon her.” 

“Then you xvoni?^' His tone had made her flush again. 

“How do you mean I ‘won’t/ if she abandons me? 
What can I do if she won’t see me?” 

“But you said just now you wouldn’t like it.” 

“I said I shouldn’t like it in the light of what you tell 
me. I shouldn’t like it only to see her as you make me. I 
should like it if I could help her. But even then,” Densher 
pursued without faith, “she would have to want it first 
herself. And there,” he continued to make out, “is the 
devil of it. She wont want it herself. She cantr 

He had got up in his impatience of it, and she watched 
him while he helplessly moved. “There’s one thing you 
can do. There’s only that, and even for that there are 
difficulties. But there is that.” He stood before her with 
his hands in his pockets, and he had soon enough, from 
her eyes, seen what was coming. She paused as if waiting 
for his leave to utter it, and, as he only let her wait, they 
heard, in the silence, on the Canal, the renewed down¬ 
pour of rain. She had at last to speak, but, as if still with 
her fear, she only half spoke. “I think you really know 
yourself what it is.” 

He did know what it was, and with it even, as she said 
—rather!—there were difficulties. He turned away on 
them, on everything, for a moment; he moved to the 
other window and looked at the sheeted channel, wider, 
like a river, where the houses opposite, blurred and be¬ 
littled, stood at twice their distance. Mrs. Stringham said 
nothing, was as mute, in fact, for the minute as if she had 
“had” him, and he was the first again to speak. When he 
did so, however, it was not in straight answer to her 
last remark—he only started from that. He said, as he 
came back to her, “Let me, you know, see~one must un¬ 
derstand,” almost as if, for the time, he had accepted it, 
^nd what he wished to understand was where, on the 
essence of the question, was the voice of Sir Luke Strett. 
If they talked of not giving her up shouldn't he be the 
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one least of all to do it? “Aren't we, at the worst, in the 
dark without him?" 

“Oh," said Mrs. Stringham, “it's he who has kept me 
going. I wired the first night, and he answered like an 
angel. He’ll come like one. Only he can’t arrive, at the 
nearest, till Thursday afternoon." 

“Well then, that’s something." 

She hesitated. “Something—yes. She likes him." 

“Ihither! I can see it still, the face with which, when he 
was here in October—that night when she was in white, 
when she had people there and those musicians—she com¬ 
mitted him to my care. It was beautiful for both of us— 
she put us in relation. She asked me, for the time, to take 
him about; I did so, and we quite hit it off. That proved," 
Densher said with a quick sad smile, “that she liked him." 

“He liked you"' Susan Shepherd presently risked. 

“Ah, I know nothing about that." 

“You ought to then. He went with you to galleries and 
churches; you saved his time for him, showed him the 
choicest things, and you perhaps will remember telling 
me, myself, that if he hadn't been a great surgeon he 
might really have been a great judge. I mean of the beau¬ 
tiful." 

“Well," the young man admitted, “that's what he is— 
in having judged her. He hasn't," he went on, “judged 
her for nothing. His interest in her—which we must make 
the most of—can only be supremely, beneficent." 

He still roamed, while he spoke, with his hands in his 
pockets, and she saw him, on this, as her eyes sufficiently 
betrayed, trying to keep his distance from the recognition 
he had a few moments before partly confessed to. “I'm 
glad," she dropped, “you like him!” 

There was something for him in the sound of it. “Well, 
I do no more, dear lady, than you do yourself. Surely 
you like him. Surely, when he was here, we all liked him.” 

“Yes, but I seem to feel I know what he thinks. And 
I should think, with all the time you spent with him, you 
would know it," she said, “yourself." 
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Densher stopped short, though at first without a word. 
“We never spoke of her. Neither of us mentioned ht^r, 
even to sound her name, and nothing whatever, in con¬ 
nection with her, passed between us.'' 

Mrs, Stringham stared up at him, surprised at this pic¬ 
ture. But she had plainly an idea that, after an instant, 
resisted it. “That was his professional propriety." 

“Precisely. But it was also my sense of that, and it was 
something more besides." And he spoke with sudden 
intensity. “1 couldn't talk to him about her!" 

“Oh!" said Susan Shepherd. 

“I can’t talk to any one about her." 

“Except to me," his friend continued. 

“Except to you." The ghost of her smile, a gleam of 
significance, had waited on her words, and it kept him, 
for honesty, looking at her. For honesty too—that is for 
his own words—he had quickly coloured: he was sinking 
so, at a stroke, the burden of his discourse with Kate. His 
visitor, for the minute, while their eyes met, might have 
been watching him hold it down. And he had to hold it 
down—the effort of which, precisely, made him red. He 
couldn't let it come up; at least not yet. She might make 
what she would of it. He attempted to repeat his state¬ 
ment, but he really modified it. “Sir Luke, at all events, 
had nothing to tell me, and I had nothing to tell him. 
Make-believe talk was impossible for us, and—" 

“And rear—she had taken him right up with a huge 
emphasis—“was more impossible still." No doubt—he 
didn’t deny it; and she had straightway drawn her con¬ 
clusion. “Then that proves what I say—that there were 
immensities between you. Otherwise you’d have chat¬ 
tered." 

“I dare say," Densher granted, “we were both thinking 
of her." 

“You were neither of you thinking of any one else. 
That’s why you kept together." 

Well, that too, if she desired, he admitted; but he came 
straight back to what he had originally said. “I haven’t 
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a notion, all the same, of what he thinks.” She faced him, 
visibly, with the question into which he had already ob¬ 
served that her special shade of earnestness was per¬ 
petually, right and left, flowering—‘‘Are you very sure?”—* 
and he could only note her apparent difference from 
himself. “You, I judge, believe that he thinks she’s gone.” 

She took it, but she bore up. “It doesn’t matter what 
I believe.” 

“Well, we shall see”—and he felt almost basely super¬ 
ficial. More and more, for the last five minutes, had he 
known she had brought something with her, and never, 
in respect to anything, had he had such a wish to l^ost- 
pone. He would have liked to put everything off till 
Thursday; he was sorry it was now Tuesday; he won¬ 
dered if he were afraid. Yet it wasn’t of Sir Luke, who 
was coming; nor of Milly, who was dying; nor of Mrs. 
Stringham, who was sitting there. It wasn’t, strange to 
say, of Kate either, for Kate’s presence affected him sud¬ 
denly as having swooned or trembled away. Susan Shep¬ 
herd’s, thus prolonged, had suffused it with some influ¬ 
ence under which it had ceased to act. She was as absent 
to his sensibility as she had constantly been, since her 
departure, absent, as an echo or a reference, from the 
palace; and it was the first time, among the objects now 
surrounding him, that his sensibility so noted her. He 
knew soon enough that it was of himself he was afraid, 
and that even, if he didn’t take car^, he should infallibly 
be more so. “Meanwhile,” he added for his companion, 
“it has been everything for me to see you.” 

She slowly rose, at the words, which might almost 
have conveyed to her the hint of his taking care. She 
stood there as if, in fact, she had seen him abruptly 
moved to dismiss her. But the abruptness would have 
been in this case so marked as fairly to offer ground for 
insistence to her imagination of his state. It would take 
her moreover, she clearly showed him she was thinking, 
but a minute or two to insist. Besides, she had already 
said it. “Will you do it if he asks you? I mean if Sir Luke 
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himself puts it to you. And will you give him”—oh, she 
was earnest now!—‘'the opportunity to put it to you?” 

“The opportunity to put what?” 

“That if you deny it to her, that may still do some¬ 
thing.” 

Densher felt himself—as had already once befallen him 
in the quarter-of-an-hour—turn red to the top of his 
forehead. Turning red had, however, for him, as a sign 
of shame, been, so to speak, discounted; his consciousness 
of it at the present moment was rather as a sign of his 
fear. It showed him sharply enough of what he was afraid. 
“If I deny what to her?” 

Hesitation, on the demand, revived in her, for hadn’t 
he all along, been letting her see that he knew? “Why, 
what Lord Mark told her?” 

“And what did Lord Mark tell her?” 

Mrs. Stringham had a look of bewilderment—of seeing 
him as suddenly perverse. “I’ve been judging that you 
yourself know.” And it was she who now blushed deep. 

It quickened his pity for her, but he was beset too by 
other things. “Then you know—” 

“Of his dreadful visit?” She stared. “Why, it’s what 
has done it.” 

“Yes—I understand that. But you also know—” 

He had faltered again, but all she knew she now 
wanted to say. “I’m speaking,” she said soothingly, “of 
what he told her. It’s that that I’ve taken you as know- 
ing.” 

“Oh!” he sounded in spite of himself. 

It appeared to have for her, he saw the next moment, 
the quality of relief, as if he had supposed her thinking 
of something else. Thereupon, straightway, that lightened 
it. “Oh, you thought I’ve known it for true!** 

Her light had heightened her flush, and he saw that he 
had betrayed himself. Not, however, that it mattered, as 
he immediately saw still better. There it was now, all of 
it, at last, and this at least there was no postponing. They 
were left there with her idea—the one she was wishing to 
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make him recognise. He had expressed ten minutes be¬ 
fore his need to understand, and she was acting, after all, 
but on that. Only what he was to understand was no 
small matter; it might be larger even than as yet ap¬ 
peared. 

He took again one of his turns, not meeting what she 
had last said; he mooned a minute, as he would have 
called it, at a window; and of course she could see that 
she had driven him to the wall. She did clearly, without 
delay, see it; on which her sense of having “caught’' him 
became, as promptly, a scruple, and she spoke as if not 
to press it. “What I mean is that he told her you’ve been 
all the while engaged to Miss Croy.” 

He gave a jerk round; it was almost—to hear it—the 
touch of a lash; and he said—idiotically, as he afterwards 
knew—the first thing that came into his head. “All what 
while?” 

“Oh, it’s not I who say it.” She spoke in gentleness. “I 
only repeat to you what he told her.” 

Densher, from whom an impatience had escaped, had 
already caught himself up. “Pardon my brutality. Of 
course I know what you’re talking about. I saw him, 
toward the evening,” he further explained, “in the Piazza; 
only just saw him—through the glass at Florian's—without 
any words. In fact I scarcely know him, and there 
wouldn’t have been occasion. It was but once, moreover 
—he must have gone that night. But I knew he wouldn’t 
have come for nothing, and I turned it over—what he 
would have come for.” 

Oh, so had Mrs. Stringham. “He came for exaspera¬ 
tion.” 

Densher approved. “He came to let her know that he 
knows better than she for whom it was she had a couple 
of months before, in her fool’s paradise, refused him.” 

“How you do know!”—and Mrs. Stringham almost 
smiled. 

“I know that—but I don’t know the good it does him.” 

“The good, he thinks, if he has patience—not too much 
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—may be to come. He doesn’t know what he has done to 
her. Only you see, do that.” 

He saw, but he wondered. "She kept from him—what 
she felt?” 

"She was able—I’m sure of it—not to show anything. 
He dealt her his blow, and she took it without a sign.” 
Mrs. Stringham, it was plain, spoke by book, and it 
brought into play again her appreciation of what she 
related. "She’s magnificent.” 

Densher again gravely assented. "Magnificent!” 

"And he** she went on, "is an idiot of idiots.” 

"An idiot of idiots.” For a moment, on it all, on the 
stupid doom in it, they looked at each other. "Yet he’s 
thought so awfully clever.” 

"So awfully—it’s Maud Lowder’s own view. And he 
was nice, in London,” said Mrs. Stringham, "to me. One 
could almost pity him—he has had such a good con¬ 
science.” 

“That’s exactly the inevitable ass.” 

"Yes, but it wasn’t—I could see from the only few 
things she first told me—that he meant her the least harm. 
He intended none whatever.” 

"That’s always the ass at his worst,” Densher replied. 
"He only of course meant harm to me.” 

"And good to himself—he thought that would come. 
He had been unable to swallow,” Mrs. Stringham pur¬ 
sued, "what had happened on his other visit. He had 
been then too sharply humiliated.” 

"Oh, I saw that.^’ 

"Yes, and he also saw you. He saw you received, as it 
were, while he was turned away.” 

"Perfectly,” Densher said—"IVe filled it out. And also 
that he has known meanwhile for what I was then re¬ 
ceived. For a stay of all these weeks. He had had it to 
think of.” 

"Precisely—it was more than he could bear. But he 
has it,” said Mrs. Stringham, "to think of still.” 

"Only, after all,” asked Densher, who himself, some- 
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how, at this point, was having more to think of even than 
he had yet had—'*only, after all, how has he happened to 
know? That is, to know enough/’ 

“What do you call enough?” Mrs. Stringhani inquired. 

“He can only have acted—it would have been his only 
safety—from full knowledge.” 

He had gone on without heeding her question; but, 
face to face as they were, something had none the less 
passed between them. It was this that, after an instant, 
made her again interrogative. “What do you mean by 
full knowledge?” 

Denslier met it indirectly. “Where has he been since 
October?” 

“I think he has been back to England. He came, in 
fact, 1 have reason to believe, straight from there.” 

“Straight to do this job? All the way for his half-hour?” 

“Well, to try again—with the help perhaps of a new 
fact. To make himself right with her, possibly—a different 
attempt from the other. He had at any rate something to 
tell her, and he didn’t know his opportunity would reduce 
itself to half-an-hour. Or perhaps indeed half-an-hour 
would be just what was most effective. It has been!” said 
Susan Shepherd. 

Her companion took it in, understanding but too well; 
yet as she lighted the matter for him more, really, than 
his own courage had quite dared—putting the absent dots 
on several i’s—he saw new questions swarm. They had 
been till now in a bunch, entangled and confused; and 
they fell apart, each showing for itself. The first he put 
to her was at any rate abrupt. “Have you heard of late 
from Mrs. Lowder?” 

“Oh yes, two or three times. She depends, naturally, 
upon news of Milly.” 

He hesitated. “And does she depend, naturally, upon 
news of meF" 

His friend matched for an instant his deliberation. “I’ve 
given her none that hasn’t been decently good. This will 
have been the first.” 
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“ *This?' ” Densher was thinking. 

"Xord Mark’s having been here, and her being as she 
is.” 

He thought a moment longer. ''What has she written 
about him? Has she written that he has been with them?” 

“She has mentioned him but once~it was in her letter 
before the last. Then she said something.” 

“And what did she say?” 

Mrs. Stringham produced it with an effort. “Well, it 
was in reference to Miss Croy. That she thought Kate was 
thinking of him. Or perhaps I should say, rather, that 
he was thinking of her—only, it seemed this time to have 
struck Mrs. Lowder, because of his seeing the way more 
open to him.” 

Densher listened with his eyes on the ground, but he 
presently raised them to speak, and there w^as that in his 
face which proved him aware of a queerness in his ques¬ 
tion. “Does she mean he has been encouraged to propose 
to her niece?” 

“I don’t know what she means.” 

“Of course not”—he recovered himself; “and I 
oughtn’t to seem to trouble you to piece together what 
I can’t piece myself. Only, I think,” he added, “I can 
piece it.” 

She spoke a little timidly, but she risked it. “I dare 
say I can piece it too.” 

It was one of the things in her—and his conscious face 
took it from her as such—that, from the moment of her 
coming in, had seemed to mark for him, as to what con¬ 
cerned him, the long jump of her perception. They had 
parted four days earlier with many things, between them, 
deep down. But these things were now on their troubled 
surface, and it wasn’t he who had brought them so quick¬ 
ly up. Women were wonderful—at least this one was. But 
so, not less, was Milly, was Aunt Maud; so, most of all, 
was his very Kate. Well, he already knew what he had 
been feeling about the circle of petticoats. They were all 
such petticoats! It was just the fineness of his tangle. The 
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sense of that, in its turn, for us too, might have been not 
unconnected with his making an inquiry of his visitor that 
quite passed over her remark. “Has Miss Croy meanwhile 
written to our friend?"' 

“Oh, " Mrs. Stringham amended, 'her friend also. But 
not a single word that 1 know of." 

He had taken it for certain slie hadn't—the thing being, 
after all, but a shade more strange than liis having him¬ 
self, for six weeks, with Milly, never mentioned the young 
lady in (question. It was, for that matter, but a shade 
more strange than Milly's not having mentioned her. In 
spite of which, and however inconsequcntly, he blushed, 
once more, for Kate’s silence. He got away from it in 
fact as quickly as possible, and the furthest he could get 
was by reverting for a minute to the man they had been 
judging. “How did he manage to get at her? She had only 
—with what had passed between them before—to say she 
couldn’t sec him." 

“Oh, she was disposed to kindness. She was easier, ' 
the good lady explained with a slight embarrassment, 
“than at the other time." 

“Easier?" 

“She was off her guard. There was a difference." 

“Yes. But exactly not the difference." 

“Exactly not the difference of her having to be harsh. 
Perfectly. She could afford to be the opposite." With 
which, as he said nothing, she just impatiently completed 
her sense. “She had had you here for six weeks." 

“Oh," Densher softly groaned. 

“Besides, 1 think he must have written her first—writ¬ 
ten, I mean, in a tone to smooth his way. That it would 
be a kindness to himself. Then on the spot—’" 

“On the s]:)ot,” Densher broke in, “he unmasked? The 
horrid little beast!" 

It made Susan Shepherd turn slightly pale, though 
quickened, as for hope, the intensity of her look at him. 
“Oh, he went oft without an alarm." 

“And he must have gone off also without a hope.” 
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“Ah that, certainly.” 

“Then it ivas mere base revenge. Hasn't he known 
her, into the bargain,” the young man asked—“didn’t he, 
weeks before, see her, judge her, feel her, as having, for 
such a suit as his, not more perhaps than a few months 
to live?” 

Mrs. Stringham at first, for reply, but looked at him in 
silence; and it gave more force to what she then remark¬ 
ably added. “He has doubtless been aware of what you 
speak of, just as you have yourself been aware.” 

“He has wanted her, you mean, just because—?^' 

“Just because,” said Susan Shepherd. 

“The hound!” Merton Densher brought out. He moved 
off, however, with a hot face, as soon as he had spoken, 
conscious again of an intention in his visitor’s reserve. 
Dusk was now deeper, and after he had once more taken 
counsel of the dreariness without he turned to his com¬ 
panion. “Shall we have lights—a lamp or the candles?” 

“Not for me.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Not for me,” 

He waited at the window another moment; then he 
faced his friend with a thought. “He will have proposed 
to Miss Croy. That’s what has happened.” 

Her reserve continued. “It’s you who must judge.” 

“Well, 1 do judge. Mrs. Lowder will have done so too— 
only she, poor lady, wrong. Miss Croy’s refusal of him 
will have struck him”—Densher continued to make it out 
—“as a phenomenon requiring a reason.” 

“And you’ve been clear to him as the reason?” 

“Not too clear—since I’m sticking here, and since that 
has been a fact to make his descent upon Miss Theale 
relevant. But clear enough. He has believed,” said Den¬ 
sher bravely, “that I may have been a reason at Lancaster 
Gate, and yet at the same time have been up to some¬ 
thing in Venice.” 

Mrs. Stringham took her courage from his own. ‘Up 
to’ something? Up to what?” 
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“God knows. To some 'game/ as they say. To some 
deviltry. To some duplicity.’’ 

“Which of course,” Mrs. Stringham observed, “is a 
monstrous supposition.” Her companion, after a stiflF min¬ 
ute-long, sensibly, for each—fell away from her again, 
and then added to it another minute, which he spent once 
more looking out with his hands in his pockets. This was 
no answer, he perfectly knew, to what she had dropped, 
and it even seemed to state, for his own ears, that no 
answer was possible. She left him to himself, and he was 
glad she had declined, for their further colloquy, the 
advantage of lights. These would have been an advan¬ 
tage mainly to herself. Yet she got her benefit, too, even 
from the absence of them. It came out in her very tone 
when at last she addressed him—so differently, for con¬ 
fidence—in words she had already used. “If Sir Luke 
himself asks it of you as something you can do for him, 
will you deny to Milly herself what she has been made so 
dreadfully to believe?” 

Oh, how he knew he hung back! But at last he said: 
“You’re absolutely certain then that she does believe it?” 

“Certain?” She appealed to their whole situation. 
“Judge!” 

He took his time again to judge. “Do you believe it?” 

He was conscious that his own appeal pressed her 
hard; it eased him a little that her answer must be a pain 
to her discretion. She answered, pone the less, and he 
was truly the harder pressed. “What I believe will in¬ 
evitably depend more or less on your action. You can 
perfectly settle it—if you care. I promise to believe you 
down to the ground if, to save her life, you consent to a 
denial.” 

“But a denial, when it comes to that—confound the 
whole thing, don’t you see!—of exactly what?” 

It was as if he were hoping she would narrow; but in 
fact she enlarged. “Of everything.” 

Everything had never even yet seemed to him so in¬ 
calculably much. “Oh!” he simply moaned into the gloom. 
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II 

The near Thursday, coming nearer and bringing Sir 
Luke Strett, brought also blessedly an abatement of 
other rigours. The weather changed, the stubborn storm 
yielded, and the autumn sunshine, baffled for many 
days, but now hot and almost vindictive, came into its 
own again and, with an almost audible pa^an a suffusion 
of bright sound that was one with the bright colour, took 
large possession. Venice glowed and plashed and called 
and chimed again; the air was like a clap of hands, and 
the scattered pinks, yellows, blues, sea-greens, were like 
a hanging-out of vivid stuffs, a laying down of fine car¬ 
pets. I)ensher rejoiced in this on the occasion of his 
going to the station to meet the great doctor. He went 
after consideration, which, as he was constantly aware, 
was at present his imposed, his only, way of doing any¬ 
thing. That was where the event had landed him—where 
no event in his life had landed him before. He had 
thought, no doubt, from the day he was born, much more 
than he had acted; except indeed that he remembered 
thoughts—a few of them—which at the moment of their 
coming to him had thrilled him almost like adventures. 
But anything like his actual state he had not, as to the 
prohibition of impulse, accident, range—the prohibition, 
in other words, of freedom—hitherto known. The great 
oddity was that if he had felt his arrival, so few weeks 
back, especially as an adventure, nothing could now less 
resemble one than the fact of his staying. It would be an 
adventure to break away, to depart, to go back, above 
all, to London, and tell Kate Croy he had done so; but 
there was something of the merely, the almost meanly, 
obliged and involved sort in his going on as he was. 
That was the effect in particular of Mrs. Stringham’s 
visit, which had left him as with such a taste in his mouth 
of what he couldn't do. It had made this quantity clear 
to him, and yet had deprived him of the sense, the other 
sense, of what, for a refuge, he possibly could, 
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It was but a small make-believe of fre^edom, be knew, 
to go to the station for Sir Luke. Nothing equally free, at 
all events, had he yet turned over so long. What then was 
his odious position but that, again and again, he was 
afraid? He stiffened himself under this consciousness as 
if it had been a tax levied by a tyrant. He had not at any 
time proposed to himself to live long enough for fear to 
preponderate in his life. Such was simply the advantage 
it had actually got of him. He was afraid, for instance, 
that an advance to his distinguished friend might prove 
for him somehow a pledge or a committal. He was afraid 
of it as a current that would draw him too far; yet he 
thought with an equal shrinking of being shabby, being 
poor, through fear. What finally prevailed with him was 
the reflection that, whatever might happen, the great 
man had, after that occasion at the palace, their friend’s 
brief sacrifice to society—and the hour of Mrs. String- 
ham’s appeal had brought it well to the surface—shown 
him marked benevolence. Mrs. Stringham’s comments on 
the relation in which Milly had placed them made him—it 
was unmistakable—feel things he perhaps hadn't felt. It 
was in fact in the spirit of seeking a chance to feel again 
adequately whatever it was he had missed—it was, no 
doubt, in that spirit, so far as it went a stroke for free¬ 
dom, that Densher, arriving betimes, paced the platform 
before the train came in. Only, after it had come and he 
had presented himself at the dopr of Sir Luke’s com¬ 
partment with everything that followed—only, as the 
situation developed, the sense of an anticlimax to so many 
intensities deprived his apprehensions and hesitations 
even of the scant dignity they might claim. He could 
scarce have said if the visitor’s manner less showed the 
remembrance that might have suggested expectation, or 
made shorter work of surprise in the presence of the fact. 

Sir Luke had clean forgotten—so Densher read—the 
rather remarkable young man he had formerly gone about 
with, though he picked him up again, on the spot, with 
one large quiet look. The young man felt himself so 
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pickexi, and the thing immediately affected him as the 
proof of a splendid economy. In presence of all the waste 
with which he was now connected, the exhibition was of 
a nature quite nobly to admonish him. The eminent pil¬ 
grim, in the train, all the way, had used the hours as he 
had needed, thinking not a moment in advance of what 
finally awaited him. An exquisite case awaited him—of 
which, in this queer way, the remarkable young man was 
an outlying part; but the single motion of his face, the 
motion into which Densher, on the platform, lightly 
stirred its stillness, was his first renewed cognition. If, 
however, he had suppressed the matter by leaving Vic¬ 
toria he would suppress now, in a minute, instead, wliat- 
ever else suited. The perception of this became as a sym¬ 
bol for Densher of the whole pitch, so far as Densher 
himself might be concerned, of his visit. One saw, our 
friend further meditated, everything that, in contact, he 
appeared to accept—if only, for much, not to troul)lc to 
sink it: what one didn’t see was the inward use he made 
of it. Densher began wondering, at the great water-steps 
outside, what use he would make of the anomaly of tlicir 
having there to separate. Eugenio had been on the plat¬ 
form, in the respectful rear, and the gondola from the 
palace, under his direction, bestirred itself, with its at¬ 
taching mixture of alacrity and dignity, on their coming 
out of the station together. Densher didn’t at all mind 
now that, he himself of necessity refusing a seat, on the 
deep black cushions, beside the guest of the palace, he 
had Milly’s three emissaries for spectators; and this, sus¬ 
ceptibility, he also knew, it was something to have left 
behind. He only, vaguely, smiled down from the steps— 
they could see him, the donkeys, as shut out as they 
would. “I don’t,” he said with a sad headshake, “go there 
now.” 

»*“Oh!” Sir Luke Strett returned, and made no more of 
it; so that the thing was splendid, Densher fairly thought, 
as an inscrutability quite inevitable and unconscious. His 
friend appeared not even to make of it that he supposed 
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that it might be for respect to the crisis. He didn’t more¬ 
over afterwards make much more of anytliing—after the 
classic craft, that is, obeying in the main Pasquale’s 
inimitable stroke from the poop, had performed tlie ma¬ 
noeuvre by which it presented, receding, a back, so to 
speak, rendered positively graceful by the high black 
hump of its felze. Densher watched the gondola out of 
sight—he heard Pasquale’s cry, borne to him across the 
water, for the sharp, firm swerve into a sidc-canal, a short 
cut to the palace. He had no gondola of his own; it was 
his habit never to take one; and he humbly—as in Venice 
it is liiimble—walked away, though not without having, 
for some time longer, stood, as if fixed, where the guest of 
the palace had left him. It was strange enough, but he 
found himself, as never yet, and as he couldn’t have 
reckoned, in presence of the truth that was the truest 
about Milly. He couldn’t have reckoned on the force of 
the difference instantly made—for it was all in the air 
as he heard Pascjuale’s cry and saw the boat to disappear— 
by the mere visibility, on the spot, of the personage sum¬ 
moned to her aid. He had not only never been near the 
facts of her condition—which had been such a blessing 
for him; he had not only, with all the world, hovered out¬ 
side an impenetrable ring fence, within which there 
reigned a kind of expensive vagueness, made up of 
smiles and silences and beautiful fictions and priceless 
arrangements, all strained to breaking; but he had also, 
with everyone else, as he now felt, actively fostered sup¬ 
pressions which were in the direct interest of everyone’s 
good manner, everyone’s pity, everyone’s really quite 
generous ideal. It was a conspiracy of silence, as the 
cliehe went, to which no one had made an exception, the 
great smudge of mortality across the picture, the shadow 
of pain and horror, finding in no quarter a surface of 
spirit or of speech that consented to reflect it. *‘The mere 
aesthetic instinct of mankind—!” our young man had more 
than once, in the connection, said to himself; letting the 
rest of the proposition drop, but touching again thus 
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suflSciently on the outrage even to taste involved in one’s 
having to see. So then it had been—a general conscious 
fool’s paradise, from which the specified had been chased 
like a dangerous animal. What therefore had at present 
befallen was that the specified, standing all the while at 
the gate, had now come in, as in Sir Luke Strett’s person, 
and quite on such a scale as to fill out the whole of the 
space. Densher’s nerves, absolutely his heart-beats too, 
had measured the change before he, on this occasion, 
moved away. 

The facts of physical suffering, of incurable pain, of 
the chance grimly narrowed, had been made, at a stroke, 
intense, and this was to be the way he was now to feel 
them. The clearance of the air, in short, making vision 
not only possible but inevitable, the one thing left to be 
thankful for was the breadth of Sir Luke’s shoulders, 
which, should one be able to keep in line with them, 
might in some degree interpose. It was, however, far 
from plain to Densher for the first day or two that he 
was again to see his distinguished friend at all. That he 
could not, on any basis actually serving, return to the 
palace—that was as solid to him, every whit, as the other 
feature of his case, the fact of the publicity attaching to 
his proscription through his not having taken himself off. 
He had been seen often enough in the Leporelli gondola. 
As, accordingly, he was not, to any appearance, destined 
to meet Sir Luke about the town, where the latter would 
have neither time nor taste to lounge, nothing more would 
occur between them unless the great man should sur¬ 
prisingly wait upon him. His doing that, Densher further 
reflected, wouldn’t even simply depend on Mrs. String- 
ham’s having decided to—as they might say—turn him on. 
It would depend as well—for there would be practically 
some difference to her—on her actually attempting it; 
and it would depend above all on what Sir Luke would 
luake of such an overture. Densher had, for that matter, 
his own view of the amount, to say nothing of the par¬ 
ticular sort, of response it might expect from him. He had 
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his own view of the ability of such a personage even to 
understand such an appeal. To what extent could he be 
prepared, and what importance, in fine, could he attach? 
Densher asked himself these questions, in truth, to put 
his own position at the worst. He should miss the great 
man completely unless the great man should come to 
see him, and the great man could only come to see him 
for a purpose unsupposablc. Therefore he wouldn’t come 
at all, and therefore there was nothing to hope. 

It wasn’t in the least that Densher hoped for a visit in 
that particular light; but it pressed on him that there 
v'ere few possible diversions he could afford now to miss. 
Nothing in his predicament was so odd as that, incon¬ 
testably afraid of himself, he was not afi'aid of Sir Luke. 
He had an impression, which he clung to, based on a 
previous taste of his company, that he would somehow 
let him off. The truth about Milly perched on his shoulders 
and sounded in his tread, became by the fact of his pres¬ 
ence the name and the form, for the time, of everything 
in the place; but it didn’t, for the difference, sit in his face, 
the face so squarely and easily turned to Densher at the 
earlier season. His presence on the first occasion, not as the 
result of a summons, but as a friendly fancy of his own, 
had had quite another value; and though our young man 
could scarce regard that value as recoverable, he yet 
reached out in imagination to a renewal of the old con¬ 
tact. He didn’t propose, as he privately and forcibly 
phrased the matter, to be a hog; Inlt there was something, 
after all, he did want for himself. It was something—this 
stuck to him—that Sir Luke would have had for him if it 
hadn’t been impossible. These were his worst days, the 
two or three; those on which even the sense of the tension 
at the palace didn’t much help him not to feel that his 
destiny made but light of him. He had never been, as 
he judged it, so down. In mean conditions, without 
books, without society, almost without money, he had 
nothing to do but to wait. His main support really was 
his original idea, which didn’t leave him, of waiting for 
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the deepest depth his predicament could sink him to. 
Fate would invent, if he but gave it time, some refine¬ 
ment of the horrible. 

It was just inventing meanwhile this suppression of 
Sir Luke. When the third day came without a sign he 
knew what to think. He had given Mrs. Stringhain, during 
her call on him, no such answer as would have armed 
her faith, and the ultimatum she had described as ready 
for him when he should be ready was therefore—if on no 
other ground than her want of this power to answer for 
him—not to be presented. The presentation, heaven 
knew, was not what he desired. 

That was not, either, we hasten to declare—as Densher 
then soon enough saw—the idea with which Sir Luke 
finally stood before him again. For stand before him 
again he finally did; just when our friend had gloomily 
embraced the belief that the limit of his power to absent 
himself from London obligations would have been 
reached. Four or five days, exclusive of journeys, repre¬ 
sented the largest supposable sacrifice—to a head not 
crowned—on the part of one of the highest medical lights 
in the world; so that, really, when the personage in ques¬ 
tion, following up a tinkle of the bell, solidly rose in the 
doorway, it was to impose on Densher a vision that for 
the instant cut like a knife. It spoke, the fact, in a single 
dreadful word, of the magnitude—he shrank from calling 
it anything else—of Milly’s case. The great man had not 
gone then, an immense surrender to her immense need 
was so expressed in it that some effect, some help, some 
hope, were, flagrantly, part of the expression. It was for 
Densher, with his reaction from disappointment, as if 
he were conscious of ten things at once—the foremost 
being that, just conceivably, since Sir Luke was still there, 
she had been saved. Close upon its heels, however, and 
quite as sharply came the sense that the crisis—plainly, 
ieven now, to be prolonged for him—was to have none 
iff that sound simplicity. Not only had his visitor not 
dropped in to gossip about Milly, he had not dropped in 
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to mention her at all; he had dropped in fairly to show 
that during the brief remainder of his stay, the end of 
which was now in sight, as little as possible of that was 
to be looked for. The demonstration, such as it was, was in 
the key of their previous acquaintance, and it was 
their previous acquaintance that had made him come. He 
was not to stop longer than the Saturday next at 
hand, but there were things of interest he should like to 
see again meanwhile. It was for these things of interest, 
for Venice and the opportunity of Venice, for a prowl or 
two, as he called it, and a turn about, that he had looked 
his young man up—producing on the latter’s part, as soon 
as the case had, with the lapse of a further twenty-four 
hours, so defined itself, the most incongruous, yet most 
beneficent revulsion. Nothing could in fact have been 
more monstrous on the surface—and Densher was well 
aware of it—than the relief he found, during this short 
period, in the tacit drop of all reference to the palace, in 
neither hearing news nor asking for it. That was what 
had come out for him, on his visitor’s entrance, even in the 
very seconds of suspense that were connecting the fact 
also directly and intensely with Milly’s state. He had 
come to say he had saved her—he had come, as from 
Mrs. Stringham, to say how she might be saved—he had 
come, in spite of Mrs, Stringham, to say she was lost: the 
distinct throbs of hope, of fear, simultaneous for all their 
distinctness, merged their identity in a bound of the heart 
just as immediate and which remained after they had 
passed. It simply did wonders for him—that was the 
truth—that Sir Luke was, as he would have said, quiet. 

The result of it was the oddest consciousness as of a 
blessed calm after a storm. He had been trying, for weeks, 
as we know, to keep superlatively still, and trying it 
largely in solitude and silence; but he looked back on it 
now as on the heat of fever. The real, the right stillness 
was this particular form of society. They walked together 
and they talked, looked up pictures again and recovered 
impressions—Sir Luke knew just what he wanted; haunted 
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a little the dealers in old wares; sat down at Florian’s for 
rest and mild drinks; blessed, above all, the grand 
weather, a bath of warm air, a pageant of autumn light. 
Once or twice, while they rested, the great man closed 
his eyes—keeping them so for some minutes while his 
companion, the more easily watching his face for it, made 
private reflections on the subject of lost sleep. lie had 
been up at night with her—he in person, for hours; but 
this was all he showed of it, and this was apparently to 
remain his nearest approach to an allusion. The extraor¬ 
dinary thing was that Densher could take it in perfectly 
as evidence, could turn cold at the image looking out 
of it; and yet that he could at the same time not intermit 
a throb of his response to accepted liberation. The libera¬ 
tion was an experience that held its own, and he continued 
to know why, in spite of his deserts, in spite of his folly, 
in spite of everything, he had so fondly hoped for it. He 
had hoped for it, had sat in his room there waiting for it, 
because he had thus divined in it, should it come, some 
power to let him off. He was being let off; dealt with in 
the only way that didn't aggravate his responsibility. 
The beauty was, too, that this wasn't on system or on any 
basis of intimate knowledge; it was just by being a man 
of the world and by knowing life, by feeling the real, that 
Sir Luke did him good. There had been, in all the case, 
too many women. A man's sense of it, another man's, 
changed the air; and he wondered what man, had he 
chosen, would have been more to his purpose than this 
one. He was large and easy—that was the great thing; he 
knew what mattered and what didn't; he distinguished 
between the just grounds and the unjust for fussing. One 
was thus—if one were concerned with him or exposed to 
him at all—in his hands for whatever he should do, and 
not much less affected by his mercy than one might have 
been by his rigour. The beautiful thing—it did come to 
that—was the way he carried off, as one might fairly call 
it, the business of making odd things natural. Nothing, 
if they hadn't taken it so, could have exceeded the un- 
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explained oddity, between them, of Densher’s now com¬ 
plete detachment from the poor ladies at the palace; 
nothing could have exceeded the no less marked anomaly 
of the great man’s own abstentions of speech. He made, 
as he had done when they had met at the station, nothing 
whatever of anything; and the effect of it, Densher would 
have said, was a relation with him quite resembling that 
of doctor and patient. One took the cue from him as one 
might have taken a dose—except that the cue was pleasant 
in the taking. 

That was why one could leave it to his tacit discretion, 
why, for the three or four days, again and again, Densher 
did so leave it; merely wondering a little, at the most, on 
the eve of Saturday, the announced term of the episode. 
Waiting once more, on this latter occasion, the Saturday 
morning, for Sir Luke’s reappearance at the station, our 
friend had to recognise the drop of his own borrowed 
ease, the result, naturally enough, of the prospect of 
losing a support. The difficulty was that, on such lines as 
had served them, the support was Sir Luke's personal 
presence. Would he go without leaving some substitute 
for that?—and without breaking, either, his silence in 
respect to his errand? Densher was in still deeper igno¬ 
rance than at the hour of his call, and what was truly 
prodigious at so supreme a moment was that—as was 
immediately to appear—no gleam of light on what he had 
been living with for a week found, its way out of him. 
What he had been doing was proof of a huge interest as 
well as of a huge fee; yet when the Leporelli gondola 
again, and somewhat tardily, approached, his companion, 
watching from the water-steps, studied his fine closed 
face as much as ever in vain. It was like a lesson, from 
the highest authority, on the subject of the relevant, so 
that its blankness affected Densher, of a sudden, almost 
as a cruelty, feeling it quite awfully compatible, as he 
did, with Milly’s having ceased to exist. And the suspense 
continued after they had passed together, as time was 
short, directly into the station, where Eugenio, in the 
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field early, was mounting guard over the compartment 
he had secured. The strain, though probably lasting, at 
the carriage-door, but a couple of minutes, prolonged 
itself so for Densher's nerves that he involuntarily directed 
a long look at Eugenio, who met it, however, as only 
Eugenio could. Sir Luke’s attention was given for the 
time to the right bestowal of his numerous eflects, about 
which he was particular, and IDensher fairly found him¬ 
self, so far as silence could go, questioning the represent¬ 
ative of the palace. It didn’t humiliate him now; it 
didn’t humiliate him even to feel that that personage 
exactly knevv^ how little he satisfied him. Eugenio re¬ 
sembled to that extent Sir Luke—to the extent of the 
exti'aordinary tilings with which his facial habit was 
compatible. By the time, however, that Densher had 
taken from it all its possessor intended Sir Luke, was free 
and with a hand out for farewell. He offered the hand at 
first without speech; only on meeting his eyes could our 
young man see that they had never yet so complete¬ 
ly looked at him. It was never, with Sir Luke, that they 
looked harder at one time than at another; but they 
looked longer, and this, even a shade of it, might mean, 
in him, everything. It meant, Densher for ten seconds 
believed, that Milly Theale was dead; so that the word 
at last spoken made him start. 

'T shall come back.” 

'*Then she’s better?” 

*T shall come back within the month,” Sir Luke re¬ 
peated without heeding the question. He had dropped 
Densher’s hand, but he held him otherwise still. ‘1 bring 
you a message from Miss Theale,” he said as if they had 
not spoken of her. 'T’m commissioned to ask you from 
her to go and see her.” 

Densher’s rebound from his supposition had a violence 
that his stare betrayed. **Slie asks me?” 

Sir Luke had got into the carriage, the door of which 
the guard had closed; but he spoke again as he stood 
at the window, bending a little but not leaning out. ‘'She 
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told me she would like it, and I promised that, as I 
expected to find you here, I would let you know.” 

Densher, on the platform, took it from him, but what 
he took brought the blood into his face quite as what he 
had had to take from Mrs. Stringham. And he was also 
bewildered. “Then she can receive—?” 

“She can receive you.” 

“And you’re coming back—?” 

“Oh, because I must. She’s not to move. She’s to stay. 
I come to her.” 

“I sec, I see,” said Densher, who indeed did see—saw 
the sense of his friend’s words and saw beyond it as well. 
What Mrs. Stringham had announced, and what he had 
yet expected not to have to face, had then come. Sir Luke 
had kept it for the last, but there it was, and the colourless, 
compact form it was now taking—the tone of one man of 
the world to another, who, after what had happened, 
would understand—was but the characteristic manner of 
his appeal. Deiislier was to understand remarkably much; 
and the great thing, certainly, was to show that he did. 
“I’m particularly obliged. I’ll go today.” He brought that 
out, but in his pause, while they continued to look at 
each other, the train had slowly creaked into motion. 
There was time but for one more word, and the young 
man chose it, out of twenty, with intense concentration. 
“Then she’s better?” 

Sir Luke’s face was wonderful. “Yes, she’s better.” And 
he kept it at the window while the train receded, holding 
him with it still. It was to be his nearest approach to the 
uttered reference they had hitherto so successfully 
avoided. If it stood for everything, never had a face had 
to stand for more. So Densher, held after the train had 
gone, sharply reflec*^ed; so he reflected, asking himself 
into what abyss it pushed him, even while conscious of 
retreating under the sustained observation of Eugenio. 

from The Wings of the Dove 
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A RIGHT TO STRIKE 

The tide of his confused and aimless reverie had car¬ 
ried him far down-town, he thought; but when he looked 
up from it to see where he was he found himself on Sixth 
Avenue, only a little below Thirty-ninth Street, very hot 
and blown; that idiotic fur overcoat was stifling. He could 
not possibly walk down to Eleventh; he did not want to 
walk even to the Elevated station at Thirty-fourth; he 
stopped at the corner to wait for a surface-car, and fell 
again into his bitter fancies. After a while he roused him¬ 
self and looked up the track, but there was no car coming. 
He found himself beside a policeman, who was lazily 
swinging his club by its thong from his wrist. 

“When do you suppose a car will be along?'’ he asked, 
rather in a general sarcasm of the absence of the cars than 
in any special belief that the policeman could tell him. 

The policeman waited to discharge his tobacco-juice 
into the gutter. “In about a week," he said, nonchalantly. 

“What's the matter?" asked Beaton, wondering what 
the joke could be. 

“Strike," said the policeman. His interest in Beaton’s 
ignorance seemed to overcome his contempt of it. 
“Knocked off everywhere this morning except Third 
Avenue and one or two cross-town lines." He spat again 
and kept his bulk at its incline over the gutter to glance 
at a group of men on the corner below. They were neatly 
dressed, and looked like something better than working¬ 
men, and they had a holiday air of being in their best 
clothes. 

“Some of the strikers?" asked Beaton. 

The poheeman nodded. 

“Any trouble yet?" 
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'‘There won’t be any trouble till we begin to move the 
cars,” said the policeman. 

Beaton felt a sudden turn of his rage toward the men 
whose action would now force him to walk five blocks 
and mount the stairs of the Elevated station. “If you’d 
take out eight or ten of those fellows/’ he said, ferociously, 
“and set them up against a wall and shoot them, you’d 
save a great deal of bother.” 

“I guess we sha’n’t have to shoot much,” said the police¬ 
man, still swinging his locust. “Anyway, we sha’n’t begin 
it. If it comes to a fight, though,” he said, with a look at 
the men under the scooping rim of his helmet, “we can 
drive the whole six thousand of ’em into the East River 
without pullin’ a trigger.” 

“Are there six thousand in it?” 

“About.” 

“What do the infernal fools expect to live on?” 

“The interest of their money, I suppose,” said the 
officer, with a grin of satisfaction in his irony. “It’s got 
to run its course. Then they’ll come back with their heads 
tied up and their tails between their legs, and plead to 
be taken on again.” 

“If I was a manager of the roads,” said Beaton, think¬ 
ing of how much he was already inconvenienced by the 
strike, and obscurely connecting it as one of the series 
with the wrongs he had suffered at The hands of Mrs. 
Horn and Mrs. Mandel, “I would see them starve before 
I’d take them back—every one of them.” 

“Well,” said the policeman, impartially, as a man might 
whom the companies allowed to ride free, but who had 
made friends with a good many drivers and conductors in 
the course of his free riding, “I guess that’s what the roads 
would like to do if they could; but the men are too many 
for them, and there ain’t enough other men to take their 
places.” 

“No matter,” said Beaton, severely. “They can bring 
in men from other places.” 

“Oh, they’ll do that fast enough,” said the policeman. 
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A man came out of the saloon on the corner where the 
strikers were standing, noisy drunk, and they began, as 
they would have said, to have some fun with him. The 
policeman left Beaton, and sauntered slowly down toward 
the group as if in the natural course of an afternoon 
ramble. On the other side of the street Beaton could see 
another officer sauntering up from the block below. Look¬ 
ing up and down the avenue, so silent of its hor.se-car 
bells, he saw a policeman at every corner. It was rather 
impressive. 

The strike made a good deal of talk in the office of 
Every Other Week—that is, it made Fulkerson talk a good 
deal. He congratulated himself that he was not personally 
incommoded by it, like some of the fellows who lived 
up-town, and had not everything under one roof, as it 
were. He enjoyed the excitement of it, and he kept the 
office-boy running out to buy the extras which the news¬ 
men came crying through the street almost every hour 
with a lamentable, unintelligible noise. He read not only 
the latest intelligence of the strike, but the editorial com¬ 
ments on it, which praised the firm attitude of both parties, 
and the admirable measures taken by the police to pre¬ 
serve order. Fulkerson enjoyed the interviews with the 
police captains and the leaders of the strike; he equally 
enjoyed the attempts of the reporters to interview the 
road managers, which were so graphically detailed, and 
with such a fine feeling for the right use of scare-heads as 
.ii have almost the value of direct expression from them, 
^though it seemed that they had resolutely refused to 
speak. He said, at .second-hand from the papers, that if 
the men behaved themselves and respected the rights of 
property, they would have public sympathy with them 
every time; but just as soon as they began to interfere 
with the roads’ right to manage their own affairs in their 
own way, thev must be put down with an iron hand; the 
phrase ‘'iron nand” did Fulkerson almost as much good 
as if it had never been used before. News beean to come 
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of fighting between the police and the strikers when the 
roads tried to move their cars with men imported from 
Philadelphia, and then Fulkerson rejoiced at the splendid 
courage of the police. At the same time, he believed what 
the strikers said, and that the trouble was not made by 
tliem, })ut by gangs of roughs acting without their ap¬ 
proval. Ill this juncture he was relieved by the arrival of 
the State Board of Arbitration, which took up its quarters, 
with a great many scare-heads, at one of the principal 
hotels, and invited the roads and the strikers to lay the 
matter in dispute before them; he said that now we 
should see the working of the greatest piece of social 
machinery in modern times. But it appeared to work only 
ill the alacrity of the strikers to submit their grievance. 
The roads were as one road in declaring that there was 
nothing to arbitrate, and that they were merely asserting 
their right to manage their own affairs in their own way. 
One of the presidents was reported to have told a member 
of the Board, who personally summoned him, to get out 
and to go about his business. Then, to Fulkerson’s extreme 
disappointment, the august tribunal, acting on behalf of 
the sovereign people in the interest of peace, declared 
itself powerless, and got out, and would, no doubt, have 
gone about its business if it had had any. Fulkerson did 
not know what to say, perhaps because the extras did not; 
but March laughed at this result. 

“It’s a good deal like the military manceuvre of the 
King of France and his forty thousand men. I suppose 
somebody told him at the top of the hill that there was 
nothing to arbitrate, and to get out and go about his 
business, and that was the reason he marched down after 
he had marched up with all that ceremony. What amuses 
me is to find that in an aflFair of this kind the roads have 
rights and the strikers have rights, but the public has no 
rights at all. The roads and the strikers are allowed to 
fight out a private war in our midst—as thoroughly and 
precisely a private war as any we despise the Middle 
Ages for having tolerated—as any street war in Florence 
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or Verona—and to fight it out at our pains and expense, 
and we stand by like sheep and wait till they get tired. 
It’s a funny attitude for a city of fifteen hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants."’ 

“What would you do?"" asked Fulkerson, a good deal 
daunted by this view of the case. 

“Do? Nothing. Hasn’t the State Board of Arbitration 
declared itself powerless? We have no hold upon the 
strikers; and we’re so used to being snubbed and dis¬ 
obliged by common carriers that we have forgotten our 
hold on the roads and always allow them to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, quite as if we had nothing 
to do with them and they owed us no services in return 
for their privileges. ” 

“That’s a good deal so,” said Fulkerson, disordering 
his hair. “Well, it’s nuts for the colonel nowadays. He 
says if he was boss of this town he would seize the roads 
on behalf of the people, and man "em with policemen, 
and run "em till the managers had come to terms with the 
strikers; and he’d do that every time there was a strike.” 

“Doesn’t that rather savor of the paternalism he con¬ 
demned in Lindau?” asked March. 

“I don’t know. It savors of horse sense.” 

“You are pretty far gone, Fulkerson. I thought you 
were the most engaged man I ever saw; but 1 guess 
you’re more father-in-la wed. And before you’re married, 
too.” 

“Well, the colonel’s a glorious old fellow, March. I 
wish he had the power to do that thing, just for the fun 
of looking on while he waltzed in. He’s on the keen jump 
from morning till night, and he’s up late and early to 
see the row. I’m afraid he’ll get shot at some of the fights; 
he sees them all; / can’t get any show at them: haven’t 
seen a brickbat shied or a club swung yet. Have you?” 

“No, I find I can philosophize the situation about as 
well from the papers, and that’s what I really want to do, 
I suppose. Besides, I’m solemnly pledged by Mrs. March 
not to go near any sort of crowd, under penalty of having 
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her bring the children and go with me. Her theory is 
that we must all die together; the children haven’t been 
at school since the strike began. There’s no precaution 
that Mrs. March liasn’t used. She watches me whenever 
1 go out, and sees that I start straight for this office.” 

Fulkerson laughed and said: '‘Well, it’s probably the 
only thing that’s saved your life. Have you seen anything 
of Beaton lately?” 

“No. You don’t mean to say he"s killed!” 

“Not if he knows it. But I don’t know— What do you 
say, March? Wliat’s the reason you couldn’t get us up a 
paper on the strike?” 

“1 knew it would fetch round to Every Other Week, 
somehow.” 

“No, but seriously. There’ll be plenty of newspaper 
accounts. But you could treat it in the historical spirit- 
like something that happened several centuries ago; De 
Foe’s Plague of London style. Heigh? What made me 
think of it was Beaton. If I could get hold of him, you 
two could go round together and take down its aesthetic 
aspects. It’s a big thing, March, this strike is. I tell you 
it’s imposing to Jiave a private war, as you say, fought 
out this way, in the heart of New York, and New York 
not minding it a bit. See? Might take that view of it. 
With your descriptions and Beaton’s sketches—well, it 
would just be the greatest card! Come! What do you 
say?” 

“Will you undertake to make it right with Mrs. March 
if I’m killed and she and the children are not killed with 
me?” 

“Well, it would be difficult. I wonder how it would do 
to get Kendricks to do the literary part?” 

“I’ve no doubt he’d jump at the chance. I’ve yet to see 
the form of literature that Kendricks wouldn’t lay down 
his life for.” 

“Say!” March perceived that Fulkerson was about to 
vent another inspiration, and smiled patiently. “Look 
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here! What*s the reason we couldn’t get one of the strikers 
to write it up for us?” 

‘‘Might have a symposium of strikers and presidents,” 
March suggested. 

“No; I’m in earnest. They say some of those fellows— 
especially the foreigners~are educated men. I know one 
fellow—a Bohemian—that used to edit a Bohemian news¬ 
paper here. He could write it out in his kind of Dutch, 
and we could get Lindau to translate it.” 

“I guess not,” said March, dryly. 

“Why not? He’d do it for the cause, wouldn’t he? 
Suppose you put it up on him the next time you see him.” 

‘T don’t see Lindau any more,” said March. He added, 
“I guess he’s renounced me along with Mr. Dryfoos’s 
money.” 

“Pshaw! You don’t mean he hasn’t been round since?” 

“He came for a while, but he’s left off coming now. 
I don’t feel particularly gay about it,” March said, with 
some resentment of Fulkerson’s grin. “He’s left me in 
debt to him for lessons to the children.” 

Fulkerson laughed out. “Well, he is the greatest old 
fool! Who’d ’a’ thought he’d ’a’ been in earnest with those 
‘brincibles’ of his? But I suppose there have to be just 
such cranks; it takes all kinds to make a world.” 

“There has to be one such crank, it seems,” March 
partially assented. “One’s enough for me.” 

“I reckon this thing is nuts for Lindau, too,” said 
Fulkerson. “Why, it must act like a schooner of beer on 
him all the while, to see ‘gabidal’ embarrassed like it is 
by this strike. It must make old Lindau feel like he was 
back behind those barricades at Berlin. Well, he’s a 
splendid old fellow; pity he drinks, as I remarked once 
before.” 

When March left the office he did not go home so 
directly as he came, perhaps because Mrs. March’s eye 
was not on him. He was very curious about some aspects 
of the strike, whose importance, as a great social con¬ 
vulsion, he felt people did not recognize; and, with his 
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temperance in everything, he found its negative ex¬ 
pressions as significant as its more violent phases. He 
had promised his wife solemnly that he would keep 
away from these, and he had a natural inclination to keep 
his promise; he had no wish to be that peaceful spectator 
who always gets shot when there is any firing on a mob. 
He interested himself in the apparent indifference of the 
mighty city, which kept on about its business as tran¬ 
quilly as if the private war being fought out in its midst 
were a vague rumor of Indian troubles on the frontier; and 
he realized how there might once have been a street feud 
of forty years in Florence without interfering materially 
with the industry and prosperity of the city. On Broad¬ 
way there was a silence where a jangle and clatter of 
horse-car bells and hoofs had been, but it was not very 
noticeable; and on the avenues, roofed by the elevated 
roads, this silence of the surface tracks was not noticeable 
at all in the roar of the trains overhead. Some of the 
cross-town cars were beginning to run again, with a 
policeman on the rear of each; on the Third Avenue line, 
operated by non-union men, who had not struck, there 
were two policemen beside the driver of every car, and 
two beside the conductor, to protect them from the 
strikers. But tliere were no strikers in sight, and on 
Second Avenue they stood quietly about in groups on 
the corners. While March watched them at a safe dis¬ 
tance, a car laden with policemen came down the track, 
but none of the strikers offered to' molest it. In their 
simple Sunday best, March thought them very quiet, 
decent-looking people, and he could well believe that 
they had notliing to do with the riotous outbreaks in 
otlier parts of the city. He could hardly believe that 
there were any such outbreaks; he began more and more 
to think them mere newspaper exaggerations in the 
absence of any disturbance, or the disposition to it, that 
he could see. He walked on to the East River: Avenues 
A, B, and C presented the same quiet aspect as Second 
Avenue; groups of men stood on the comers, and now 
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and then a police-laden car was brought unmolested 
down the tracks before them; they looked at it and talked 
together, and some laughed, but there was no trouble. 

March got a cross-town car, and came back to the 
West Side. A policeman, looking very sleepy and tired, 
lounged on the platform. 

'‘I suppose you’ll be glad when this cruel war is over,’' 
March suggested, as he got in. 

The officer gave him a surly glance and made him no 
answer. 

His behavior, from a man born to the joking give and 
take of our life, impressed March. It gave him a fine 
sense of the ferocity which he had read of the French 
troops putting on toward the populace just before the 
coup d'etat; he began to feel like the populace; but he 
struggled with himself and regained his character of 
philosophical observer. In this character he remained in 
the car and let it carry him by the corner where he ought 
to have got out and gone home, and let it ke("p on with 
him to one of the farthermost tracks westward, where so 
much of the fighting was reported to have taken place. 
But everything on the way was as quiet as on the East 
Side. 

Suddenly the car stopped with so quick a turn of the 
brake that he was half thrown from his seat, and the 
policeman jumped down from the platform and ran 

forward. from a Hazard of New Fortunes 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


THE BOWDEN REUNION 

It is very rare in country life, where high days and 
holidays are few, that any occasion of general interest 
proves to be less than great. Such is the hidden fire of 
enthusiasm in the New England nature that, once given 
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an outlet, it shines forth with almost volcanic light and 
heat. In quiet neighborhoods such inward force does 
not waste itself upon those petty excitements of every 
day that belong to cities, but when, at long intervals, the 
altars to patriotism, to friendship, to the ties of kindred, 
are reared in our familiar fields, then the fires glow, the 
flames come up as if from the inexhaustible burning heart 
of tlie earth; the primal fires break through the granite 
dust in which our souls are set. Each heart is warm and 
every face shines with the ancient light. Such a day as 
this has transfiguring powers, and easily makes friends of 
those who have been cold-hearted, and gives to those 
who are dumb their chance to speak, and lends some 
beauty to the plainest face. 

“Oh, I expect I shall meet friends today that I have n't 
seen in a long while," said Mrs. Blackett with deep satis¬ 
faction. “ 'T will bring out a good many of the old folks, 
’t is such a lovely day. I m always glad not to have them 
disappointed." 

“I guess likely the best of 'em 'll be there," answered 
Mrs. Todd with gentle humor, stealing a glance at me. 
“There’s one thing certain: there's nothing takes in this 
whole neighborhood like anything related to the Bow¬ 
dens. Yes, I do feel that when you call upon the Bowdens 
you may expect most families to rise up between the 
Landing and the far end of the Back Cove. Those that 
are n't kin by blood are kin by marriage." 

“There used to be an old story goin' about when I was 
a girl," said Mrs. Blaekett, with much amusement. 
“There was a great many more Bowdens then than there 
are now, and the folks was all setting in meeting a dread¬ 
ful hot Sunday afternoon, and a scatter-witted little 
bound girl came running to the meetin'-house door all 
out o' breath from somewheres in the neighborhood. ‘Mis' 
Bowden, Mis' Bowden!' says she. ‘Your baby's in a fit!' 
They used to tell that the whole congregation was up on 
its feet in a minute and right out into the aisles. All the 
Mis’ Bowdens was setting right out for home; the min- 
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ister stood there in the pulpit trying to keep sober, an^ 
all at once he burst right out laughin’. He was a very 
nice man, they said, and he said he ’d better give ’em 
the benediction, and they could hear the sermon next 
Sunday, so he kept it over. My mother was there, and she 
thought certain’t was me.” 

“None of our family was ever subject to fits,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Todd severely. '‘No, we never had fits, none 
of us, and’t was lucky we did n’t ’way out there to Green 
Island. Now these folks right in front: dear sakes knows 
the bunc'hes o’ soothing catnip an’ yarrow I ’ve had to 
favor old Mis’ Evins with dryin’l You can see it right in 
their expressions, all them Evins folks. There, just you 
look up to the crossroads, mother,” she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed. “See all the teams ahead of us. And oh, look 
down on the bay; yes, look down on the bay! See what a 
sight o’ boats, all headin’ for the Bowden place cove!” 

“Oh, ain’t it beautiful!” said Mrs. Blackett, with all the 
delight of a girl. She stood up in the high wagon to see 
everything, and when she sat down again she took fast 
hold of my hand. 

“Had n’t you better urge the horse a little, Almiry?” 
she asked. “He’s had it easy as we came along, and he 
can rest when we get there. The others are some little 
ways ahead, and I don’t want to lose a minute.” 

We watched the boats drop their sails one by one in 
the cove as we drove along the high land. The old Bow¬ 
den house stood, low-storied and broad-roofed, in its 
green fields as if it were a motherly brown hen waiting 
for the flock that came straying toward it from every 
direction. The first Bowden settler had made his home 
there, and it was still the Bowden farm; five generations of 
sailors and farmers and soldiers had been its children. 
And presently Mrs. Blackett showed me the stone-walled 
biui^ing-pround that stood like a little fort on a knoll 
bifirlooking the bay, but, as she said, there were plenty 
of scattered Bowdens who were not laid there,—some 
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lost at sea, and some out West, and some who died in the 
war; most of the home graves were those of women. 

We could see now that there were different footpaths 
from along shore and across country. In all these there 
were straggling processions walking in single file, like 
old illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress. There was a 
crowd about the house as if huge bees were swarming in 
the lilac bushes. Beyond the fields and cove a higher point 
of land ran out into the bay, covered with woods which 
must have kept away much of the northwest wind in 
winter. Now there was a pleasant look of shade and shel¬ 
ter there for the great family meeting. 

We hurried on our way, beginning to feel as if we were 
very late, and it was a great satisfaction at last to turn out 
of the stony highroad into a green lane shaded with old 
apple-trees. Mrs. Todd encouraged the horse until he 
fairly pranced with gayety as we drove round to the front 
of the house on the soft turf. There v as an instant cry of 
rejoicing, and two or three persons ran toward us from 
the busy group. 

“Wliy, dear Mis’ Blackett!—here ’s Mis’ Blackett!” I 
heard them say, as if it were pleasure enough for one day 
to have a sight of her. Mrs. Todd turned to me with a 
lovely look of triumph and self-forgetfulness. An elderly 
man who wore the look of a prosperous sea-captain put 
up both arms and lifted Mrs. Blackett down from the 
high wagon like a child, and kissed her with hearty af¬ 
fection. ‘T was master afraid she would n’t be here,” he 
said, looking at Mrs. Todd with a face like a happy sun¬ 
burnt schoolboy, while everybody crowded round to 
give their welcome. 

“Mother’s always the queen,” said Mrs. Todd. “Yes, 
they ’ll all make everything of mother; she ’II have a lovely 
time to-day. I would n’t have had her miss it, and there 
won’t be a thing she ’ll ever regret, except to mourn 
becau.se William wa’n’t here.” 

Mrs. Blackett having been properly escorted to the 
house, Mrs. Todd received her own full share of honor, 
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and some of the men, with a simple kindness that was the 
soul of chivalry, waited upon us and our baskets and 
led away the white horse. 1 already knew some of Mrs. 
Todd’s friends and kindred, and felt like an adopted 
Bowden in this happy moment. It seemed to be enough 
for any one to have arrived by the same conveyance as 
Mrs. Blackett, who presently had her court inside the 
house, while Mrs. Todd, large, hospitable, and pre-emi¬ 
nent, was the centre of a rapidly increasing crowd about 
the lilac bushes. Small companies were continually com¬ 
ing up the long green slope from the water, and nearly 
all the boats had come to shore. I counted three or four 
that were baffled by the light breeze, but before long all 
the Bowdens, small and great, seemed to have assembled, 
and we started to go up to the grove across the field. 

Out of the chattering crowd of noisy children, and 
large-waisted women whose best black dresses fell 
straight to the ground in generous folds, and sunburnt 
men who looked as serious as if it were town-meeting day, 
there suddenly came silence and order. I saw the straight, 
soldierly little figure of a man who bore a fine resemblance 
to Mrs. Blackett, and who appeared to marshal us with 
perfect ease. He was imperative enough, but with a grand 
military sort of courtesy, and bore himself with solemn 
dignity of importance. We were sorted out according to 
some clear design of his own, and stood as speechless as 
a troop to await his orders. Even the children were ready 
to march together, a pretty flock, and at the last moment 
Mrs. Blackett and a few distinguished companions, the 
ministers and those who were very old, came out of the 
house together and took their places. We ranked by fours, 
and even then we made a long procession. 

There was a wide path mowed for us across the field, 
and, as we moved along, the birds flew up out of the 
thick second crop of clover, and the bees hummed as if 
it still were June. There was a flashing of white gulls over 
the water where the fleet of boats rode the low waves 
tog^Har in the cove, swaying their small masts as if they 
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kept time to our steps. The plash of the water could be 
heard faintly, yet still be heard; we might have been a 
company of ancient Greeks going to celebrate a victory, 
or to worship the god of harvests in the grove above. It 
was strangely moving to see this and to make part of it. 
The sky, the sea, have watched poor humanity at its rites 
so long; we were no more a New England family celebrat¬ 
ing its own existence and simple progress; we carried the 
tokens and inheritance of all such households from which 
this had descended, and were only the latest of our line. 
We possessed the instincts of a far, forgotten childliood; 
I found myself thinking that we ought to be carrying 
green brandies and singing as we went. So we came to 
the thick shaded grove still silent, and were set in our 
places by the straight trees that swayed together and let 
sunshine tlirough here and there like a single golden leaf 
that flickered down, vanishing in the cool shade. 

The grove was so large that the great family looked 
far smaller than it had in the open field; there was a thick 
growth of dark pines and firs with an occasional maple or 
oak that gave a gleam of color like a bright vindow in 
the great roof. On three sides we could see the water, 
shining behind the tree-trunks, and feel the cool salt 
breeze that began to come up with the tide just as the 
day reached its highest point of heat. We could see the 
green sunlit field we had just crossed as if we looked out 
at it from a dark room, and the olcj house and its lilacs 
standing placidly in the sun, and the gi'eat barn with a 
stockade of carriages from which two or three care-taking 
men who had lingered were coming across the field to¬ 
gether. Mrs. Todd had taken off her warm gloves and 
looked the picture of content. 

“Tht?re!” she exclaimed. ‘T Ve always meant to have 
you see this place, but I never looked for such a beautiful 
opportunity—weather an" occasion both made to match. 
Yes, it suits me: I don’t ask no more. I want to know if 
you saw mother walkin’ at the head! It choked me right 
up to see mother at the head, walkin’ with the ministers,” 
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and Mrs. Todd turned away to hide the feelings she 
could not instantly control. 

“Who was the marshal?” I hastened to ask. “Was he an 
old soldier?” 

“Don't he do well?” answered Mrs. Todd with satis¬ 
faction. 

“He don't often have such a chance to show off his 
gifts,” said Mrs. Caplin, a friend from the Landing who 
had joined us. “That's Sant Bowden; he always takes the 
lead, such days. Good for nothing else most o' his time; 
trouble is, he—” 

I turned with interest to hear the worst. Mrs. Caplin's 
tone was both zealous and impressive. 

“Stim'lates,” she explained scornfully. 

“No, Santin never was in the war,'' said Mrs. Todd 
with lofty indifference. “It was a cause of real distress to 
him. He kep’ enlistin', and traveled far an’ wide about 
here, an' even took the bo't and went to Boston to volun¬ 
teer; but he ain't a sound man, an' they would n't have 
him. They say he knows all their tactics, an' can tell all 
about the battle o' Waterloo well's he can Bunker Hill. I 
told him once the country'd lost a great general, an' I 
meant it, too.” 

“I expect you 're near right,” said Mrs. Caplin, a little 
crestfallen and apologetic. 

“I be right,” insisted Mrs. Todd with much amiability. 
“ 'T was most too bad to cramp him down to his peaceful 
trade, but he's a most excellent shoemaker at his best, an' 
he always says it's a trade that gives him time to think 
an' plan his manoeuvres. Over to the Port they always 
invite him to march Decoration Day, same as the rest, an' 
he does look noble; he comes of soldier stock.” 

I had been noticing with great interest the curiously 
French type of face which prevailed in this rustic com¬ 
pany. I had said to myself before that Mrs. Blackett was 
plainly of French descent, in both her appearance and 
ner charming gifts, but this is not surprising when one 
has learned how large a proportion of the early settlers 
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on this northern coast of New England were of Hnguenot 
blood, and that it is the Norman Englishman, not the 
Saxon, who goes adventuring to a new world. 

“They used to say in old times,” said Mrs. Todd 
modestly, “that our family came of very high folks in 
France, and one of ’em was a great general in some o' the 
old wars. I sometimes think that Santin’s ability has come 
’way down from then. T ain’t nothin’ he’s ever acquired; 
’t was born in him. I don’t know’s he ever saw a fine 
parade, or met with those that studied up such things. 
He’s figured it all out an’ got his papers so he knows 
how to aim a cannon right for William’s fish-house five 
miles out on Green Island, or up there on Burnt Island 
where the signal is. He had it all over to me one dav, an’ 
I tried hard to appear interested. His life’s all in it, but 
he will have those poor gloomy spells come over him now 
an’ then, an’ then he has to drink.” 

Mrs. Caplin gave a heavy sigh. 

“There ’s a great many such strayaway folks, just as 
there is plants,” continued Mrs. Todd, who was nothing 
if not botanical. “I know of just one sprig of laurel that 
grows over back here in a wild spot, an’ I never could hear 
of no other on this coast. I had a large bunch brought me 
once from Massachusetts way, so I know it. This piece 
grows in an open spot where you ’d think ’t would do 
well, but it s sort o’ poor-lookin’. I’ve visited it time an’ 
again, just to notice its poor blooms. ’T is a real Sant 
Bowden, out of its own place.” 

Mrs. Caplin looked bewildered and blank. “Well, all 
I know is, last year he worked out some kind of a plan 
so’s to parade the county conference in platoons, and 
got ’em all flustered up tryin’ to sense his ideas of a holler 
square,” she burst forth, “Thev was holler enough any¬ 
way after ridin’ ’way down from up country into the 
salt air, and they’d been treated to a sermon on faith an’ 
works from old Fayther Harlow that never knows when 
to cease. ’T wa’n’t no time for tactics then,—they wa’n’t 
a-thinkin’ of the church military. Sant, he could n’t do 
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nothin’ with ’em. All he thinks of, when he sees a crowd, 
is how to march ’em. ’T is all very well when he don’t 
’tempt too much. lie never did act like other folks.” 

'‘Ain’t I just been maintainin’ that he ain’t like ’em?” 
urged Mrs. Todd decidedly. “Strange folks has got to 
have strange ways, for what I see.” 

“Somebody observed once that you could pick out the 
likeness of ’most every sort of a foreigner when you 
looked about you in our parish,” said Sister Caplin, her 
face brightening with sudden illumination. “I did n’t see 
the bearin’ of it then quite so plain. I always did think 
Mari’ Harris resembled a Chinee.” 

“Mari’ Harris was pretty as a child, I remember,” said 
the pleasant voice of Mrs. Blackett, who, afte?r receiving 
the affectionate greetings of nearly the whole company, 
came to join us,—to see, as she insisted, that we were out 
of mischief. 

“Yes, Mari’ was one o’ them pretty little lambs that 
make dreadful homely old sheep,” replied Mrs. Todd 
with energy. “Cap’n Littlepage never’d look so disconso¬ 
late if she was any sort of a proper person to direct things. 
She might divert him; yes, she might divert the old gen¬ 
tleman, an’ let him think he had his own way, ’stead o’ 
arguing everything down to the bare bone. ’T would n’t 
hurt her to sit down an’ hear his great stories once in a 
while.” 

“The stories are very interesting,” I ventured to say. 

“Yes, you always catch yourself a-thinkin’ what if they 
was all true, and he had the right of it,” answered Mrs. 
Todd. “He’s a good sight better company, though 
dreamy, than such sordid creator’s as Mari’ Harris.” 

“Live and let live,” said dear old Mrs. Blackett gently. 
“I have n’t seen the captain for a good while, now that I 
ain’t so constant to meetin’,” she added wistfully. “We 
always have known each other.” 

“Why, if it is a good pleasant day tomorrow. I’ll get 
William to call an’ invite the capt’in to dinner. William ’ll 
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be in early so’s to pass up the street without meetin’ any¬ 
body/’ 

“There, they ’re callin’ out it’s time to set the tables,” 
said Mrs. Caplin, with great excitement. 

“Here’s Cousin Sarah Jane Blackett! Well, I am 
pleased, certain!” exclaimed Mrs. Todd, with unaflEected 
delight; and these kindred spirits met and parted with 
the promise of a good talk later on. After this there was no 
more time for conversation until we were seated in order 
at the long tables. 

“I’m one that always dreads seeing some o’ the folks 
that I don’t like, at such a time as this,” announced 
Mrs. Todd privately to me after a season of reflection. We 
were just waiting for the feast to begin. “You would n’t 
think such a great creatur’s I be could feel all over pins 
an’ needles. I remember, the day I promised to Nathan, 
how it come over me, just’s I was fcelin’ happy's I could, 
that I’d got to have an own cousin o’ his for my near re¬ 
lation all the rest o’ my life, an’ it seemed as if die 1 should. 
Poor Nathan saw somethin’ had crossed me,—he had very 
nice feelings,—and when he asked me what t was, 1 told 
him. T never could like her myself,’ said he. ‘You sha’n’t 
be bothered, dear,' he says; an’ ’t was one o’ the things 
that made me set a good deal by Nathan, he did n’t make 
a habit of always opposin’, like some men. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘but 
think o’ Thanksgivin’ times an’ funerals; she’s our rela¬ 
tion, an’ we’ve got to own her.’ Young folks don’t think o’ 
those things. There she goes now, do let’s pray her by!” 
said Mrs. Todd, with an alarming transition from general 
opinions to particular animosities. “I hate her just tlie 
same as I always did; but she’s got on a real pretty dress. 
1 do try to remember that she’s Nathan’s cousin. Oh dear, 
well; she’s gone by after all, an’ ain’t seen me. I expected 
she ’d come pleasantin’ round just to show ofiE an’ say 
afterwards she was acquainted.” 

This was so different from Mrs. Todd’s usual largeness 
of mind that I had a moment’s uneasiness; but the cloud 
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passed quickly over her spirit, and was gone with the 
offender. 

There never was a more generous out-of-door feast 
along the coast than the Bowden family set forth that day. 
To call it a picnic would make it seem trivial. The great 
tables were edged with pretty oak-leaf trimming, which 
the boys and girls made. We brought flowers from the 
fence-thickets of the great field; and out of the disorder 
of flowers and provisions suddenly appeared as orderly 
a scheme for the feast as the marshal had shaped for the 
procession. I began to respect the Bowdens for their in¬ 
heritance of good taste and skill and a certain pleasing 
gift of formality. Something made them do all these things 
in a finer way than most country people would have done 
them. As I looked up and down the tables there was a 
good cheer, a grave soberness that shone with pleasure, 
a humble dignity of bearing. There were some who 
should have sat below the salt for lack of this good breed¬ 
ing; but they were not many. So, I said to myself, their 
ancestors may have sat in the great hall of some old 
French house in the Middle Ages, when battles and 
sieges and processions and feasts were familiar things. 
The ministers and Mrs. Blackett, with a few of their rank 
and age, were put in places of honor, and for once that I 
looked any other way I looked twice at Mrs. Blackett's 
face, serene and mindful of privilege and responsibility, 
the mistress by simple fitness of this great day. 

Mrs. Todd looked up at the roof of green trees, and 
then carefully surveyed the company. ‘T see 'em better 
now they 're all settin' down," she said with satisfaction. 
‘‘There's old Mr. Gilbraith and his sister. I wish they were 
settin' with us; they 're not among folks they can parley 
with, an' they look disappointed." 

As the feast went on, the spirits of my companion 
steadily rose. The excitement of an unexpectedly great 
occasion was a subtle stimulant to her disposition, and I 
could see that sometimes when Mrs. Todd had seemed 
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limited and heavily domestic, she had simply grown 
sluggish for lack of proper surroundings. She was not so 
much reminiscent now as expectant, and as alert and gay 
as a girl. We who were her neighbors were full of gayety, 
which was but the reflected light from her beaming coun¬ 
tenance. It was not the first time that I was full of wonder 
at the waste of human ability in this world, as a botanist 
wonders at the wastefulness of nature, the thousand seeds 
that die, the unused provision of every sort. The reserve 
force of society grows more and more amazing to one's 
thought. More than one face among the Bowdens showed 
that only opportunity and stimulus were lacking,—a nar¬ 
row set of circumstances had caged a fine able character 
and held it captive. One sees exactly the same types in a 
country gathering as in the most brilliant city company. 
You are safe to be understood if the spirit of your speech 
is the same for one neighbor as for the other. 

from Ilie Couniry oj the Pointed Firs 


i 
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THE SHIMERDAS 

When spring came, after that hard winter, one could 
not get enough of the nimble air. Every morning I 
wakened with a fresh consciousness that winter was over. 
There were none of the signs of spring for which I used 
to watch in Virginia, no budding woods or blooming gar¬ 
dens. There was only—spring itself; the throb of it, the 
light restlessness, the vital essence of it everywhere; in 
the sky, in the swift clouds, in the pale sunshine, and in 
the warm, high wind—rising suddenly, sinking suddenly, 
impulsive and playful like a big puppy that pawed you 
an4 then lay down to be petted. If I had been tossed 
down blindfold on tliat red prairie, I should have known 
that it was spring. 
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Everywhere now there was the smell of burning grass. 
Our neighbors burned off their pasture before the new 
grass made a start, so that the fresh growth would not be 
mixed with the dead stand of last year. Those light, 
swift fires, running about the country, seemed a part of 
the same kindling that was in the air. 

The Shimerdas were in their new log house by then. 
The neighbors had helped them to build it in March. It 
stood directly in front of their old cave, which they used 
as a cellar. The family were now fairly equipped to begin 
their struggle with the soil. They had four comfortable 
rooms to live in, a new windmill,—bought on credit,—a 
chicken-house and poultry. Mrs. Shimerda had paid 
grandfather ten dollars for a milk cow, and was to give 
him fifteen more as soon as they harvested their first crop. 

When I rode up to the Shimerdas’ one bright windy 
afternoon in April, Yulka ran out to meet me. It was to 
her, now, that I gave reading lessons; Antonia was busy 
with other things. I tied my pony and went into the 
kitchen where Mrs. Shimerda was baking bread, chew¬ 
ing poppy seeds as she worked. By this time she could 
speak enough English to ask me a great many questions 
about what our men were doing in the fields. She seemed 
to think that my elders withheld helpful information, and 
that from me she might get valuable secrets. On this 
occasion she asked me very craftily when grandfather 
expected to begin planting corn. I told her, adding that 
he thought we .should have a dry spring and that the 
corn would not be held back by too much rain, as it had 
been last year. 

She gave me a shrewd glance. ‘'He not Jesus,” she 
blustered; “he not know about the wet and the dry.” 

I did not answer her; what was the use? As I sat wait¬ 
ing for the hour when Ambrosch and Antonia would re¬ 
turn from the fields, I watched Mrs. Shimerda at her 
work. She took from the oven a coffee-cake which she 
wanted to keep warm for supper, and wrapped it in a 
quilt stuffed with feathers. I have seen her put even a 
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roast goose in this quilt to keep it hot. When the neigh¬ 
bors were there building the new house they saw her do 
this, and the story got abroad that the Shimerdas kept 
their food in their feather beds. 

When the sun was dropping low, Antonia came up the 
big south draw with her team. How much older she had 
grown ill eight months! She had come to us a child, and 
now she was a tall, strong young girl, although her fif¬ 
teenth birthday had just slipped by. I ran out and met 
her as she brought her horses up to the windmill to 
water them. She wore the boots her father had so thought¬ 
fully taken off before he shot himself, and his old fur cap. 
Her outgrown cotton dress switched about her calves, 
over the boot-tops. She kept her sleeves rolled up all day, 
and her arms and throat were burned as brown as a 
sailor’s. Her neck came up strongly out of her shoulders, 
like the bole of a tree out of the turf. One sees that draft- 
horse neck among the peasant women in all old coun¬ 
tries. 

She greeted me gayly, and began at once to tell me 
how much ploughing she had done that day. Ambrosch, 
she said, was on the north quarter, breaking sod with the 
oxen. 

“Jim, you ask Jake how much he ploughed to-day. I 
don’t want that Jake get more done in one day than me. I 
want we have very much corn this fall.” 

While the horses drew in the water, and nosed each 
other, and then drank again, Antonia sat down on the 
windmill step and rested her head on her hand. “You see 
the big prairie fire from your place last night? I hope your 
grandpa ain’t lose no stacks?” 

“No, we did n’t. I came to ask you something, Tony. 
Grandmother wants to know if you can’t go to the term 
of school that begins next week over at the sod school- 
house. She says there’s a good teacher, and you’d learn a 
lot.” 

Antonia stood im, lifting and dropping her shoulders 
as if they were stiff. “I ain’t got time to learn. I can work 
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like mans now. My mother can’t say no more how Am- 
brosch do all and nobody to help him. I can work as much 
as him. School is all right for little boys. I help make this 
land one good farm.” 

She clucked to her team and started for the barn. I 
walked beside her, feeling vexed. Was she going to grow 
up boastful like her mother, I wondered? Before we 
reached the stable, I felt something tense in her silence, 
and glancing up I saw that she was crying. She turned 
her face from me and looked off at the red streak of dying 
light, over the dark prairie. 

I climbed up into the loft and threw down the hay for 
her, while she unharnessed her team. We walked slowly 
back toward the house. Ambrosch had come in from the 
north quarter, and was watering his oxen at the tank. 

Antonia took my hand. ‘‘Sometime you will tell me all 
those nice things you learn at the school, won’t you, 
Jimmy?” she asked with a sudden rush of feeling in her 
voice. “My father, he went much to school. He know a 
great deal; how to make the fine cloth like what you not 
got here. He play horn and violin, and he read so many 
books that the priests in Bohemie come to talk to him. 
You won’t forget my father, Jim?” 

“No,” I said, “I will never forget him.” 

Mrs. Shimerda asked me to stay for supper. After 
Ambrosch and' Antonia had washed the field dust from 
their hands and faces at the wash-basin by the kitchen 
door, we sat down at the oilcloth-covered table. Mrs. 
Shimerda ladled meal mush out of an iron pot and poured 
milk on it. After the mush we had fresh bread and sor¬ 
ghum molasses, and coffee with the cake that had been 
kept warm in the feathers. Antonia and Ambrosch were 
talking in Bohemian; disputing about which of them had 
done more ploughing that day. Mrs. Shimerda egged 
them on, chuckling while she gobbled her food. 

Presently Ambrosch said sullenly in English: "You 
take them ox to-morrow and try the sod plough. Then 
you not be so smart.’^ 
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His sister laughed. ''Don’t be mad. I know it’s awful 
hard work for break sod. I milk the cow for yon to-mor¬ 
row, if you want.” 

Mrs. Shiinerda turned quickly to me. "Tliat cow not 
give so much milk like what your grandpa say. If he make 
talk about fifteen dollars, I send him back the cow.” 

“He does n’t talk about the fifteen dollars,” 1 exclaimed 
indignantly. “He does n’t find fault with people.” 

“He say I break his saw when we build, and 1 never,” 
grumbled Ambrosch. 

I knew he had broken the saw, and then hid it and 
lied about it. I began to wish I had not stayed for sup¬ 
per. Everything was disagreeable to me. Antonia ate so 
noisily now, like a man, and she yawned often at the 
table and kept stretching her arms over her head, as if 
they ached. Grandmother had said, “Heavy field work ’ll 
spoil that girl. She’ll lose all her nice ways and get rough 
ones.” She had lost them already. 

After supper I rode home through the sad, soft spring 
twilight. Since winter I had seen very little of Antonia. 
She was out in the fields from sun-up until sun-down. If 
I rode over to see her where she was ploughing, she 
stopped at the end of a row to chat for a moment, then 
gripped her plough-handles, clucked to her team, and 
waded on down the furrow, making me feel that she was 
now grown up and had no time for me. On Sundays she 
helped her mother make garden or sewed all day. Grand¬ 
father was pleased with Antonia. When we complained 
of her, he only smiled and said, “She will help some fel¬ 
low get ahead in the world.” 

Nowadays Tony could talk of nothing but the prices 
of things, or how much she could lift and endure. She 
was too proud of her strength. I knew, too, that Ambrosch 
put upon her some chores a girl ought not to do, and that 
the farmhands around the country joked in a nasty way 
about it. Whenever I saw her come up the furrow, shout¬ 
ing to her beasts, sunburned, sweaty, her dress open at 
the neck, and her throat and chest dust-plastered, I used 
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to think of the tone in which poor Mr. Shimerda, who 
could say so little, yet managed to say so much when he 
exclaimed, “My An-tonia!” from My Antonia 


Stephen Crane 


THE OPEN BOAT 

A Tale Intended to be After the Fact. Being the 
Experience of Four Men From the Sunk 
Steamer “Commodore.” 

1 

NOi\E of them knew the color of the sky. Their eyes 
glanced level, and were fastened upon the waves that 
swept toward them. These waves were of the hue of 
slate, save for the tops, which were of foaming white, and 
all of the men knew the colors of the sea. The horizon 
narrowed and widened, and dipped and rose, and at all 
times its edge was jagged with waves that seemed thrust 
up in points like rocks. Many a man ought to have a 
bath-tub larger than the boat which here rode upon the 
sea. These waves were most wrongfully and barbarously 
abrupt and tall, and each froth-top was a problem in 
small-boat navigation. 

The cook squatted in the bottom and looked with both 
eyes at the six inches of gunwale which separated him 
from the ocean. His sleeves were rolled over his fat fore¬ 
arms, and the two flaps of his unbuttoned vest dangled 
as he bent to bail out the boat. Often he said: “Gawd! 
That was a narrow clip.” As he remarked it he invariably 
gazed eastward over the broken sea. 

The oiler, steering with one of the two oars in the boat, 
sometimes raised himself suddenly to keep clear of water 
that swirled in over the stern. It was a thin little oar and 
it seemed often ready to snap. 
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The correspondent, pulling at the other oar, watched 
the waves and wondered why he was there. 

The injured captain, lying in the bow, was at this time 
buried in that profound dejection and indifference which 
comes, temporarily at least, to even the bravest and most 
enduring when, willy nilly, the firm fails, the army loses, 
the ship goes down. The mind of the master of a vessel is 
rooted deep in tlie timbers of her, thougli he commanded 
for a day or a decade, and this captain had on him the 
stern impression of a scene in the greys of dawn of seven 
turned faces, and later a stump of a top-mast with a white 
ball on it that slashed to and fro at the waves, went low 
and lower, and down. Thereafter there was something 
strange in his voice. Although steadv, it was deep with 
mourning, and of a qualitv beyond oration or tears. 

“Keep er a little more south, Billie,"' said he. 

“ ‘A little more south,’ sir,” said the oiler in the stern. 

A seat in this boat was not unlike a seat \ipon a bucking 
broncho, and by the same token, a broncho is not much 
smaller. The craft pranced and reared, and plunged like 
an animal. As eacli wiivc came, and she rose for it, she 
seemed like a horse making at a fence outrageously high. 
The manner of her scramble over these walls of water is 
a mystic thing, and, moreover, at the top of them were 
ordinarily these problems in white water, the foam racing 
down from the summit of each wave, recpiiriiig a new 
leap, and a leap from the air. Then, after scornfully 
bumping a crest, she would slide, and race, and splash 
down a long incline, and arrive bobbing and nodding in 
front of the next menace. 

A singular disadvantage of the sea lies in the fact that 
after successfully surmounting one wave you discover 
that there is another behind it just as important and just 
as nervously anxious to do something effective in the way 
of swamping boats. In a ten-foot dingey one can get an 
idea of the resources of the sea in the line of waves that 
is not probable to the average experience which is never at 
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sea in a dingey. As each slatey wall of water approached, 
it shut all else from the view of the men in the boat, and 
it was not difficult to imagine that this particular wave 
was the final outburst of the ocean, the last effort of the 
grim water. There was a terrible grace in the move of the 
waves, and they came in silence, save for the snarling 
of the crests. 

In the wan light, the faces of the men must have been 
gi'ey. Their eyes must have glinted in strange ways as they 
gazed steadily astern. Viewed from a balcony, the whole 
thing would doubtless have been weirdly picturesque. 
B\it the men in the boat had no time to see it, and if they 
had had leisure there were other things to occupy their 
minds. The sun swung steadily up the sky, and they knew 
it v^as broad day because the color of the sea changed 
from slate to emcrald-gi'een, streaked with amber lights, 
and the foam was like tumbling snow. The process of the 
breaking day was unknown to them. They were aware 
only of this effect upon the color of the waves that rolled 
toward them. 

In disjointed sentences the cook and the correspond¬ 
ent argued as to the difference between a life-saving 
.station and a house of refuge. The cook had said: “There’s 
a house of refuge just north of the Mosquito Inlet Light, 
and as soon as they, see us, they’ll come off in their boat 
and pick us up.” 

“As soon as who see us?” said the correspondent. 

“The crew,” said the cook. 

“Houses of refuge don’t have crews,” said the corre¬ 
spondent. “As I understand them, they are only places 
where clothes and grub are stored for the benefit of 
shipwrecked people. They don’t carry crews.” 

“Oh, yes, they do,” said the cook. 

“No, they don’t,” said the correspondent. 

“Well, we’re not there yet, anyhow,” said the oiler, in 
the stern. 

“Well,” said the cook, “perhaps it’s not a house of 
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refuge that I’m thinking of as being near Mosquito Inlet 
Light. Perhaps it’s a life-saving station.” 

*‘We’re not there yet,” said the oiler, in the stern. 

II 

As the boat bounced from the top of each wave, the 
wind tore through the hair of the hatless men, and as the 
craft plopped her stern down again the spray splashed 
past them. The crest of each of these waves was a hill, 
from the top of which the men surveyed, for a moment, 
a broad tumultuous expanse, shining and wind-riven. It 
was probably splendid. It was probably glorious, this play 
of the free sea, wild with lights of emerald and white and 
amber. 

“Bully good thing it’s an on-shore wind,” said the cook, 
“If not, where would we be? Wouldn’t have a show.” 

“That’s right,” said the correspondent. 

The busy oiler nodded his assent. 

Then the captain, in the bow, chuckled in a way that 
expressed humor, contempt, tragedy, all in one. “Do you 
think we’ve got much of a show now, boys?” said he. 

Whereupon the three were silent, save for a trifle of 
hemming and hawing. To express any particular opti¬ 
mism at this time they felt to be childish and stupid, but 
they all doubtless possessed this sense of the situation in 
their mind. A young man thinks doggedly at such times. 
On the other hand, the ethics of their condition was de¬ 
cidedly against any open suggestion of hopelessness. So 
they were silent. 

“Oh, well,” said the captain, soothing his children, 
“We’ll get ashore all right.” 

But there was that in his tone which made them think,, 
so the oiler quoth: “Yes! If this wind holds!” 

The cook was bailing: “Yes! If we don’t catch hell in 
the surf.” 

Canton flannel gulls flew near and far. Sometimes they 
sat down on the sea, near patches of brown seaweed that 
rolled on the waves with a movement like carpets on a 
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line in a gale. The birds sat comfortably in groups, and 
they were envied by some in the dingey, for the wrath of 
the sea was no more to them than it was to a covey of 
prairie chickens a thousand miles inland. Often they came 
very close and stared at the men with black bead-like 
eyes. At these times they were uncanny and sinister in 
their unblinking scrutiny, and the men hooted angrily at 
them, telling them to be gone. One came, and evidently 
decided to alight on the top of the captain's head. The 
bird flew parallel to the boat and did not circle, but made 
short sidelong jumps in the air in chicken-fashion. His 
black eyes were wistfully fixed upon the captain's head. 
'‘Ugly brute," said the oiler to the bird. "You look as if 
you were made with a jack-knife." The cook and the cor¬ 
respondent swore darkly at the creature. The captain 
naturally wished to knock it away with the end or the 
heavy painter; but he did not dare do it, because anything 
resembling an emphatic gesture would have capsized 
this freighted boat, and so with his open hand, the cap¬ 
tain gently and carefully waved the gull away. After it 
had been discouraged from the pursuit the captain 
breathed easier on account of his hair, and others 
breathed easier because the bird struck their minds at 
this time as being somehow giewsome and ominous. 

In the meantime the oiler and the correspondent 
rowed. And also they rowed. 

They sat together in the same seat, and each rowed an 
oar. Then the oiler took both oars; then the correspondent 
took both oars; then the oiler; then the correspondent. 
They rowed and they rowed. The very ticklish part of the 
business was when the time came for the reclining one 
in the stern to take his turn at the oars. By the very last 
star of truth, it is easier to steal eggs from under a hen 
than it was to change seats in the dingey. First the man 
in the stern slid his hand along the thwart and moved 
with care, as if he were of Sevres. Then the man in the 
rowing seat slid his hand along the other thwart. It was 
all done with the most extraordinary care. As the two 
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sidled past each other, the whole party kept watchful 
eyes on the coming wave, and the captain cried: “Look 
out now! Steady there!"' 

The brown mats of seaweed that appeared from time 
to time were like islands, bits of earth. They were travel¬ 
ing, apparently, neither one way nor the other. They 
were, t(3 all intents, stationary. They informed the men 
in the boat that it was making progress slowly toward 
the land. 

The captain, rearing cautiously in the bow, after the 
dingey soared on a great swell, said that he had seen the 
lighthouse at Moscpiito Inlet. Presently the cook remarked 
that he had seen it. The correspondent was at the oars 
then, and for some reason he too wished to look at the 
lighthouse, but his back was toward the far shore and 
the waves were important, and for some time he could 
not seize an opportunity to turn his head. But at last there 
came a wave more gentle than the ^dhers, and when at 
the crest of it he swiftly scoured the western horizon. 

“See it?"' said the captain. 

“No,"" said the correspondent slowly, “I didn’t see any¬ 
thing."" 

“Look again,"" said the captain. He pointed. “It"s ex¬ 
actly in that direction.” 

At the top of another wave, the correspondent did as 
he was bid, and this time his eyes chanced on a small still 
thing on the edge of the swaying horizon. It was pre¬ 
cisely like the point of a pin. It took an anxious eye to 
find a lighthouse so tiny. 

“Tliink we"ll make it, captain?’" 

“If this wind holds and the boat don’t swamp, we can’t 
do much else,” said the captain. 

The little boat, lifted by each towering sea, and 
splashed viciously by the crests, made progress that in 
the absence of seaweed was not apparent to those in her. 
She seemed just a wee thing wallowing, miraculously 
top-up, at the mercy of five oceans. Occasionally, a great 
spread of water, like white flames, swarmed into her. 
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her, cook,” said the captain serenely. 

“All right, captain,” said the cheerful cook. 

Ill 

It would be difficult to describe the subtle brotherhood 
of men that was here established on the seas. No one said 
that it was so. No one mentioned it. But it dwelt in the 
boat, and each man felt it warm him. They were a cap¬ 
tain, an oiler, a cook, and a correspondent, and they were 
friends, friends in a more curiously iron-bound degree 
than may be common. The hurt captain, lying against 
the water-jar in the bow, spoke always in a low voice and 
calmly, but he could never command a more ready and 
swiftly obedient crew than the motley three of the dingey. 
It was more than a mere recognition of what was best for 
the common safety. There was surely in it a quality that 
was personal and heartfelt. And after this devotion to 
the commander of the boat there was this comradeship 
that the correspoiKUmt, for instance, who had been taught 
to be cynical of men, knew even at the time was the best 
experience of his life. But no one said that it was so. No 
one mentioned it. 

“I wish we had a sail,” remarked the captain. “We 
might try my overcoat on the end of an oar and give you 
two bovs a chance to rest.” So the cook and the corre- 
spondent held the mast and spread wide the overcoat. 
The oiler steered, and the little boat made good way with 
her new rig. Sometimes the oiler had to scull sharply to 
keep a sea from breaking into the boat, but otherwise 
sailing was a success. 

Meanwhile the lighthou.se had been growing slowly 
larger. It had now almost assumed color, and appeared 
like a little grey shadow on the sky. The man at the oars 
could not be prevented from turning his head rather often 
to try for a glimpse of this little grey shadow. 

At last, from the top of each wave the men in the 
tossing boat could see land. Even as the lighthouse was 
an upright shadow on the sky, this land seemed but a 
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long black shadow on the sea. It certainly was thinner 
than paper. “We must be about opposite New Smyrna/" 
said the cook, who had coasted this shore often in 
schooners. “Captain, by the way, I believe they aban¬ 
doned that life-saving station there about a year ago."" 

“Did they?” said the captain. 

The wind slowly died away. The cook and the corre¬ 
spondent were not now obliged to slave in order to hold 
high the oar. But tlie waves continued their old impetu* 
ous swooping at the dingey, and the little craft, no longer 
under way, struggled woimdily over them. The oiler or 
the correspondent took the oars again. 

Shipwrecks are a propos of nothing. If men could only 
train for them and have them occur when the men had 
reached pink condition, there would be less drowning at 
sell. Of the four in the dingey none had slept any time 
worth mentioning for two days and two nights previous 
to embarking in the dingey, and in the excitement of 
clambering about the deck of a foundering ship they had 
also forgotten to eat heartily. 

For these reasons, and for others, neither the oiler nor 
the correspondent was fond of rowing at this time. The 
correspondent wondered ingenuously how in the name 
of all that was sane could there be people who thought it 
amusing to row a boat. It was not an amusement; it was 
a diabolical punishment, and even a genius of mental 
aberrations could never conclude that it was anything but 
a horror to the muscles and a crime against the back. He 
mentioned to the boat in general how the amusement of 
rowing struck him, and the weary-faced oiler smiled in 
full sympathy. Previously to the foundering, by the way, 
the oiler had worked double-watch in the engine-room of 
the ship. 

“Take her easy, now, boys,” said the captain. “Don’t 
spend yourselves. If we have to run a surf you’ll need all 
your strength, because well sure have to swim for it. 
Take your time.” 

Slowly the land arose from the sea. From a black line it 
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became a line of black and a line of white, trees and sand. 
Finally, the captain said that he could make out a house 
on the shore. “ThaFs the house of refuge, sure,'' said the 
cook. “They'll see us before long, and come out after us.” 

The distant lighthouse reared high. “The keeper ought 
to be able to make us out now, if he's looking through a 
glass,” said the captain. “He'll notify the life-saving peo- 
ple.” 

“None of those other boats could have got ashore to 
give word of the wreck,” said the oiler, in a low voice. 
“Else the lifeboat would be out hunting us.” 

Slowly and beautifully the land loomed out of the sea. 
The wind came again. It had veered from the north-east 
to the south-east. Finally, a new sound struck the ears of 
the men in the boat. It was the low thunder of the surf on 
the shore. “We'll never be able to make the lighthouse 
now,” said the captain. “Swing her head a little more 
north, Billie,” said he. 

“ ‘A little more north,’ sir,” said the oiler. 

Whereupon the little boat turned her nose once more 
down the wind, and all but the oarsman watched the 
shore grow. Under the influence of this expansion doubt 
and direful apprehension was leaving the minds of the 
men. The management of the boat was still most absorb¬ 
ing, but it could not prevent a quiet cheerfulness. In an 
hour, perhaps, they would be ashore. 

Their backbones had become thoroughly used to bal¬ 
ancing in the boat, and they now rode this wild colt of a 
dingey like circus men. The correspondent thought that 
he had been drenched to the skin, but happening to feel 
in the top pocket of his coat, he found therein eight 
cigars. Four of them were soaked with sea-water; four 
were perfectly scathless. After a search, somebody pro¬ 
duced three dry matches, and thereupon the four waifs 
rode impudently in their little boat, and with an assur¬ 
ance of an impending rescue shining in their eyes, puflFed 
at the big cigars and judged well and ill of all men. Every¬ 
body took a drink of water. 
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IV 

‘"Cook,” remarked the captain, ''there don’t seem to be 
any signs of life about your house of refuge.” 

“No,” replied the cook. “Funny they don’t see usi” 

A broad stretch of lowly coast lay before the eyes of the 
men. It was of dunes topped with dark vegetation. The 
roar of the surf was plain, and sometimes they could see 
the white lip of a wave as it spun up the beach. A tiny 
house was blocked out black upon the sky. Southward, 
the slim lighthouse lifted its little grey length. 

Tide, wind, and waves were swinging the dingey 
northward. “Funny they don’t see us,” said the men. 

The surf’s roar was here dulled, but its tone was, 
nevertheless, thunderous and mighty. As the boat swam 
over the great rollers, the men sat listening to this roar. 
“We’ll swamp sure,” said everybody. 

It is fair to say here that there was not a life-saving 
station within twenty miles in either direction, but the 
men did not know this fact, and in consec]uence they 
made dark and opprobrious remarks concerning the eye¬ 
sight of the nation’s life-savers. Four scowling men sat in 
the dingey and surpassed records in the invention of 
epithets. 

“Funny they don’t see us.” 

The lightheartedness of a former time had completely 
faded. To their sharpened minds it was easy to conjure 
pictures of all kinds of incompetency and blindness and, 
indeed, cowardice. There was the shore of the populous 
land, and it was bitter and bitter to them that from it 
came no sign, 

“Well,” said the captain, ultimately, “1 suppose we’ll 
have to make a try for ourselves. If we stay out here too 
long, we’ll none of us have strength left to swim after the 
boat swamps.” 

And so the oiler, who was at the oars, turned the boat 
straight for the shore. There was a sudden tightening of 
muscle. There was some thinking. 
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‘If we don’t all get ashore—” said the captain. “If we 
don’t all get ashore, 1 suppose you fellows know where to 
send news of rny finish?” 

They then briefly exchanged some addresses and ad¬ 
monitions. As for the reflections of the men, there was a 
great deal of rage in them. Perchance they might be 
formulated thus: “If I am going to be drowned—if I am 
going to be drowned—if I am going to be drowned, why, 
in tlie name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, was 
I allowed to come thus far and contemplate sand and 
trees? Was I brought here merely to have my nose 
dragged away as I was about to nibble the sacred cheese 
of life? It is preposterous. If this old ninny-woman. Fate, 
cannot do better than this, she should be deprived of the 
management of men’s fortunes. She is an old hen who 
knows not her intention. If she has decided to drown 
me, why did she not do it in the beginning and save me 
all this trouble? The whole affair is absurd. . . . But no, 
she cannot mean to drown me. She dare not drown me. 
She cannot drown me. Not after all this work.” Afterward 
the man might have had an impulse to shake his fist at 
the clouds: “Just you drown me, now, and then hear 
what I call youl” 

The billows that came at this time were more formi¬ 
dable. They seemed always just about to break and roll 
over the little boat in a turmoil of foam. There was a 
preparatory and long growl in the speech of them. No 
mind unused to the sea would have concluded that the 
dingey could ascend these sheer heights in time. The 
shore was still afar. The oiler was a wily surfman. “Boys,” 
he said swiftly, “she won’t live three minutes more, and 
we re too far out to swim. Shall I take her to sea again, 
captain?” 

“Yes! Go ahead!” said the captain. 

This oiler, by a series of quick miracles, and fast and 
steady oarsmanship, turned the boat in the middle of the 
surf and took her safely to sea again. 

There was a considerable silence as the boat bumped 
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over the furrowed sea to deeper water. Then somebody in 
gloom spoke. ‘'Well, anyhow, they must have seen us 
from the shore by now.’" 

The gulls went in slanting flight up the wind toward 
the grey desolate east. A squall, marked by dingy clouds, 
and clouds brick-red, like smoke from a burning build¬ 
ing, appeared from the south-east. 

“What do you think of those life-saving people? Ain’t 
they peaches?” 

“Funny they haven’t seen us.” 

“Maybe they think we’re out here for sport! Maybe 
they think we re fishin’. Maybe they think we’re damned 
fools.” 

It was a long afternoon. A changed tide tried to force 
them southward, but the wind and wave said northward. 
Far ahead, where coast-line, sea, and sky formed their 
mighty angle, there were little dots which seemed to 
indicate a city on the shore. 

“St. Augustine?” 

The captain shook his head. “Too near Mosquito Inlet.” 

And the oiler rowed, and then the correspondent 
rowed. Then the oiler renved. It was a weary business. 
The human back can become the seat of more aches and 
pains than are registered in books for the composite 
anatomy of a regiment. It is a limited area, but it can 
become the theatre of innumerable muscular conflicts, 
tangles, wrenches, knots, and other comforts. 

“Did you ever like to row, Billie?” asked the corre¬ 
spondent. 

“No,” said the oiler. ‘‘Hang it!’* 

When one exchanged the rowing-seat for a place in the 
bottom of the boat, he suffered a bodily depression that 
caused him to be careless of everything save an obliga¬ 
tion to wiggle one finger. There was cold sea-water 
swashing to and fro in the boat, and he lay in it. His 
head, pillowed on a thwart, was within an inch of the 
swirl of a wave crest, and sometimes a particularly ob¬ 
streperous sea came in-board and drenched him once 
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more. But these matters did not annoy him. It is almost 
certain that if the boat had capsized he would have 
tumbled comfortably out upon the ocean as if he felt 
sure that it was a great soft mattress. 

“Look! There’s a man on the shore!” 

“Where?” 

“There! See ’im? See ’im?” 

“Yes, sure! He’s walking along.” 

“Now he’s stopped. Look! He’s facing usi” 

“He’s waving at us!” 

“So he is! By thunder!” 

“Ah, now we’re all right! Now we’re all right! There’ll 
be a boat out here for us in half-an-hour.” 

“He’s going on. He’s running. He’s going up to that 
house there.” 

The remote beach seemed lower than the sea, and it 
required a searching glance to discern the little black 
figure. The captain saw a floating stick and they rowed 
to it. A bath-towel was by some weird chance in the 
boat, and, tying this on the stick, the captain waved it. 
The oarsman did not dare turn his head, so he was obliged 
to ask questions. 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s standing still again. He’s looking, I think. . . . 
There he goes again. Toward the house. . . . Now he’s 
stopped again.” 

“Is he waving at us?” 

“No, not now! He was, though.” 

“Look! There comes another man!” 

“He’s running.” 

“Look at him go, would you.” 

“Why, he’s on a bicycle. Now he’s met the other man. 
They’re both waving at us. Look!” 

“There comes something up the beach.” 

“What the devil is that thing?” 

^ “Why it looks like a boat.” 

“Why, certainly it’s a boat.” 

“No, it’s on wheels.” 
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‘“Yes, so it is. Well, that must be the life-boat. They 
drag them along shore on a wagon.” 

'That's the life-boat, sure.” 

“No, by-, it's—it's an omnibus.” 

“I tell you it's a life-boat.'' 

“It is not! It's an omnibus. I can see it plain. See? One 
of these big hotel omnibuses.” 

“By thunder, you’re right. It's an omnibus, sure as 
fate. What do you suppose they are doing with an omni¬ 
bus? Maybe they are going around collecting the life- 
crew, hey?” 

“That's it, likely. Look! There's a fellow waving a little 
black flag. He's standing on the steps of the omnibus. 
There come those other two fellows. Now they're all talk¬ 
ing together. Look at the fellow with the flag. Maybe he 
ain't waving it.” 

“That ain't a flag, is it? That’s his coat. Why, certainly, 
that's his coat.” 

“So it is. It’s his coat. He's taken it off and is waving 
it around his head. But would you look at him swing it.” 

“Oh, say, there isn't any life-saving station there. That's 
just a winter resort hotel omnibus that has brought over 
some of the boarders to see us drown.” 

“What's that idiot with the coat mean? What's he sig¬ 
naling, anyhow?” 

“It looks as if he were trying to tell us to go north. 
There must be a life-saving station up there.” 

“No! He thinks we're fishing. Just giving us a merry 
hand. See? Ah, there, Willie!” 

“Well, I wish I could make something out of those 
signals. What do you suppose he means?” 

“He don't mean anything. He's just playing.” 

“Well, if he'd just signal us to try the surf again, or to 
go to sea and wait, or go north, or go south, or go to hell— 
there would b^ some reason in it. But look at him. He 
just stands there and keeps his coat revolving like a wheel. 
The ass!” 

“There come more people.” 
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‘*Now there’s quite a mob. Look! Isn’t that a boat?’' 

‘‘Where? Oh, I see where you mean. No, that’s no 
boat.” 

“That fellow is still waving his coat.” 

“He must think we like to see him do that. Why don’t 
he quit it? It don’t mean anything.” 

“I don’t know. I think he is trying to make us go north. 
It must be that there’s a life-saving station there some¬ 
where.” 

“Say, he ain’t tired yet. Look at ’im wave.” 

“Wonder how long he can keep that up. He’s been 
revolving his coat ever since he caught sight of us. He’s 
an idiot. Why aren’t they getting men to bring a boat out? 
A fishing boat—one of those big yawls—could come out 
here all right. Why don’t he do something?” 

“Oh, it's all right, now.” 

“They’ll have a boat out here for us in less than no 
time, now that they’ve seen us.” 

A faint yellow tone came into the sky over the low 
land. The shadows on the sea slowly deepened. The wind 
bore coldness with it, and the men began to shiver. 

“Holy smoke!” said one, allowing his voice to express 
his impious mood, “if we keep on monkeying out here! If 
we’ve got to flounder out here all night!” 

“Oh, we’ll never have to stay here all night! Don’t you 
worry. They’ve seen us now, and it won’t be long before 
they’ll come chasing out after us.” 

The shore grew dusky. The man waving a coat blended 
gradually into this gloom, and it swallowed in the same 
manner the omnibus and the group of people. The spray, 
when it dashed uproariously over the side, made the 
voyagers shrink and swear like men who were being 
branded. 

“I’d like to catch the chump who waved the coat. I 
feel like soaking him one, just for luck.’' 

“Why? What did he do?” 

“Oh, nothing, but then he seemed so damned cheerfuL" 

In the meantime the oiler rowed, and then the corre- 
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spondent rowed, and then the oiler rowed. Grey-faced 
and bowed forward, they mechanically, turn by turn, 
plied the leaden oars. The form of the lighthouse had 
vanished from the southern horizon, but finally a pale 
star appeared, just lifting from the sea. The streaked 
saffron in the west passed before the all-merging dark¬ 
ness, and the sea to the east was black. The land had 
vanished, and was expressed only by the low and drear 
thunder of the surf. 

“If I am going to be drowned—if I am going to be 
drowned—if I am going to be drowned, why, in the name 
of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, was I allowed to 
come thus far and contemplate sand and trees? Was I 
brought here merely to have my nose dragged away as 
I was about to nibble the sacred cheese of life?'' 

The patient captain, drooped over the water-jar, was 
sometimes obliged to speak to the oarsman. 

“Keep her head up! Keep her head up!" 

“ ‘Keep her head up,' sir." The voices were weary and 
low. 

This was surely a quiet evening. All save the oarsman 
lay heavily and listlessly in the boat's bottom. As for him, 
his eyes were just capable of noting the tall black waves 
that swept forward in a most sinister silence, save for an 
occasional subdued growl of a crest. 

The cook's head was on a thwart, and he looked with¬ 
out interest at the water under his nose. He was deep in 
other scenes. Finally he spoke. '^‘Billie," he murmured, 
dreamfully, “what kind of pie do you like best?" 

V 

“Pie," said the oiler and the correspondent, agitatedly. 
“Don't talk about those things, blast vou!" 

“Well," said the cook, “I was just thinking about ham 
sandwiches, and—" 

A night on the sea in an open boat is a long night. As 
darkness settled finally, the shine of the light, lifting from 
the sea in the south, changed to full gold. On the northern 
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horizon a new light appeared, a small bluish gleam on the 
edge of the waters. These two lights were the furniture of 
the world. Otherwise there was nothing but waves. 

Two men huddled in the stern, and distances were so 
magnificent in the dingey that the rower was enabled to 
keep his feet partly warmed by thrusting them under his 
companions. Their legs indeed extended far under the 
rowing-seat until they touched the feet of the captain for¬ 
ward. Sometimes, despite the efforts of the tired oarsman, 
a wave came piling into the boat, an icy wave of the night, 
and the chilling water soaked them anew. They would 
twist their bodies for a moment and groan, and sleep the 
dead sleep once more, while the water in the boat gur¬ 
gled about them as the craft rocked. 

The plan of the oiler and the correspondent was for 
one to row until he lost the ability, and then arouse the 
other from his sea-water couch in the bottom of the boat. 

The oiler plied the oars until his head drooped forward, 
and the overpowering sleep blinded him. And he rowed 
yet afterward. Then he touched a man in the bottom of 
the boat, and called his name. '‘Will you spell me for a 
little while?” he said, meekly. 

“Sure, Billie,” said the correspondent, awakening and 
dragging himself to a sitting position. They exchanged 
places carefully, and the oiler, cuddling down in the sea¬ 
water at the cook's side, seemed to go to sleep instantly. 

The particular violence of the sea had ceased. The 
waves came without snarling. The obligation of the man 
at the oars was to keep the boat headed so that the tilt 
of the rollers would not capsize her, and to preserve her 
from filling when the crests rushed past. The black waves 
were silent and hard to be seen in the darkness. Often 
one was almost upon the boat before the oarsman was 
aware. 

In a low voice the correspondent addressed the cap¬ 
tain. He was not sure that the captain was awake, al¬ 
though this iron man seemed to be always awake. ‘*Cap- 
Jain, shall I keep her making for that light north, sir?” 
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The same steady voice answered him. "Yes. Keep it 
about two points off the port bow.” 

The cook had tied a life-belt around himself in order 
to get even the warmth which this clumsy cork contriv¬ 
ance could donate, and he seemed almost stove-like when 
a rower, whose teeth invariably chattered wildly as soon 
as he ceased his labor, dropped down to sleep. 

The correspondent, as he rowed, looked down at the 
two men sleeping under-foot. The cook’s arm was around 
the oiler’s shoulders, and, with their fragmentary clothing 
and haggard faces, they were the babes of the sea, a 
grotesque rendering of the old babes in the wood. 

Later he must have grown stupid at his work, for sud¬ 
denly there was a growling of water, and a crest came 
with a roar and a swash into the boat, and it was a wonder 
that it did not set the cook afloat in his life-belt. The 
cook continued to sleep, but the oiler sat up, blinking 
his eyes and shaking with the new cold. 

"Oh, Tm awful sorry, Billie,” said the correspondent 
contritely. 

"That’s all right, old boy,” said the oiler, and lay down 
again and was asleep. 

Presently it seemed that even the captain dozed, and 
the correspondent thought that he was the one man afloat 
on all the oceans. The wind had a voice as it came over 
the waves, and it was sadder than the end. 

There was a long, loud swishing astern of the boat, and 
a gleaming trail of phosphorescence, like blue flame, was 
furrowed on the black waters. It might have been made 
by a monstrous knife. 

Then there came a stillness, while the correspondent 
breathed with the open mouth and looked at the sea. 

Suddenly there was another swish and another long 
flash of bluish light, and this time it was alongside the 
boat, and might almost have been reached with an oar. 
The correspondent saw an enormous fin speed like a 
shadow through the water, hurling the crystalline spray 
and leaving the long glowing trail. 
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The correspondent looked over his shoulder at the 
captain. His face was hidden, and he seemed to be asleep. 
He looked at the babes of the sea. They certainly were 
asleep. So, being bereft of .sympathy, he leaned a little 
way to one side and swore softly into the sea. 

But the thing did not then leave the vicinity of the 
boat. Ahead or astern, on one side or the other, at in¬ 
tervals long or short, fled the long sparkling sbeak, and 
there was to be heard the whirroo of the dark fin. The 
speed and power of the thing was greatly to be admired. 
It cut the water like a gigantic and keen projectile. 

The presence of this biding thing did not affect the 
man with the same horror that it would if he had been a 
picnicker. He simply looked at the sea dully and swore 
in an undertone. 

Nevertheless, it is true that he did not wish to be alone. 
He wished one of his companions to awaken by chance 
and keep him company with it. But the captain hung mo¬ 
tionless over the water-jar, and the oiler and the cook in 
the bottom of the boat were plunged in slumber. 

VI 

*Tf I am going to be drowned—if I am going to be 
drowned—if I am going to be drowned, why, in the name 
of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, was I allowed to 
come thus far and contemplate sand and trees?” 

During this dismal night, it may be remarked that a 
man would conclude that it was really the intention of the 
seven mad gods to drown him, despite the abominable 
injustice of it. For it was certainly an abominable injus¬ 
tice to drown a man who had worked so hard, so hard. 
The man felt it would be a crime most unnatural. Other 
people had drowned at sea since galleys swarmed with 
painted sails, but still— 

When it occurs to a man that nature does not regard 
him as important, and that she feels she would not maim 
the universe by disposing of him, he at first wishes to 
throw bricks at the temple, and he hates deeply the fact 
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that there are no brick and no temples. Any visible ex¬ 
pression of nature would surely be pelleted with his jeers. 

Then, if there be no tangible thing to hoot he feels, 
perliaps, the desire to confront a personification and in¬ 
dulge in pleas, bowed to one knee, and with hands sup¬ 
plicant, saying: “Yes, but 1 love myself.’’ 

A high cold star on a winter’s night is the word he feels 
that she says to him. Thereafter he knows the pathos of 
his situation. 

The men in the dingey had not discussed these matters, 
but each had, no doubt, reflected upon them in silence 
and according to his mind. There was seldom any ex¬ 
pression upon their faces save the general one of complete 
weariness. Speech was devoted to the business of the 
boat. 

To chime the notes of his emotion, a verse mysteri¬ 
ously entered the correspondent’s head. He had even 
forgotten that he had forgotten this verse, but it sud¬ 
denly was in his mind. 

*‘A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was a lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of 
woman's tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, and he took tliat comrade’s 
hand. 

And he said: "I shall never see my own, my nati\’e land.’ ” 

In his childhood, the correspondent had been made 
acquainted with the fact that a soldier of the Legion lay 
dying in Algiers, but he had never regarded the fact as 
important. Myriads of his school-fellows had informed 
him of the soldier’s plight, but the dinning had naturally 
ended by making him perfectly indifferent. He had never 
considered it his affair that a soldier of the Legion lay 
dying in Algiers, nor had it appeared to him as a matter 
for sorrow. It was less to him than the breaking of a 
pencil’s point. 

Now, however, it quaintly came to him as a human, 
living thing. It was no longer merely a picture of a few 
throes in the breast of a poet, meanwhile drinking tea and 
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warming his feet at the grate; it was an actuality—stern, 
mournful, and fine. 

The correspondent plainly saw the soldier. He lay on 
the sand with his feet out straight and still. While his 
pale left hand was upon his chest in an attempt to 
thwart the going of his life, the blood came between his 
fingers. In the far Algerian distance, a city of low scpiare 
forms was set against a sky that was faint with the last 
sunset hues. The correspondent, plying the oars and 
dreaming of the slow and slower movements of the lips 
of the soldier, was moved by a profound and perfectly 
impersonal comprehension. He was sorry for the soldier 
of the Legion who lay dying in Algiers. 

The thing which had followed the boat and waited, 
had evidently grown bored at the delay. There was no 
longer to be heard the slash of the cut-water, and there 
was no longer the flame of the long trail. The light in 
the north still glimmered, but it was apparently no nearer 
to the boat. Sometimes the boom of the surf rang in the 
coiTespondent’s ears, and he turned the craft seaward 
then and rowed harder. Southward, some one had evi¬ 
dently built a watch-fire on the beach. It was too low and 
too far to be seen, but it made a shimmering, rOvSeate re¬ 
flection upon the bluflp back of it, and this could be dis¬ 
cerned from the boat. The wind came stronger, and 
sometimes a wave suddenly raged out like a mountain- 
cat, and there was to be seen the sheen and sparkle of a 
broken crest. 

The captain, in the bow, moved on his water-jar and 
sat erect. ‘‘Pretty long night,” he observed to the corre¬ 
spondent. He looked at the shore. “Those life-saving 
people take their time.” 

“Did you see that shark playing around?” 

“Yes, I saw him. He was a big fellow, all right.” 

“Wish I had known you were awake.” 

Later the correspondent spoke into the bottom of the 
boat. 
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“Billie!” There was a slow and gradual disentangle¬ 
ment. “Billie, will you spell me?” “Sure,” said the oiler. 

As soon as the correspondent touched the cold com¬ 
fortable sea-water in the bottom of the boat, and had 
huddled close to the cook’s life-belt he was deep in sleep, 
despite the fact that his teeth played all the popular airs. 
This sleep was so good to him that it was but a moment 
before he heard a voice call his name in a tone that demon¬ 
strated the last stages of exhaustion. “Will you spell me?” 

“Sure, Billie.” 

The light in the north had mysteriously vanished, but 
the correspondent took his course from the wide-awake 
captain. 

Later in the night they took the boat farther out to sea, 
and the captain directed the cook to take one oar at the 
stern and keep the boat facing the seas. He was to call 
out if he should hear the thunder of the surf. This plan 
enabled the oiler and the correspondent to get respite 
together. “We’ll give those boys a chance to get into 
shape again,” said the captain. They curled down and, 
after a few preliminary chatterings and trembles, slept 
once more tfie dead sleep. Neither knew they had be¬ 
queathed to the cook the company of another shark, or 
perhaps the same shark. 

As the boat caroused on the waves, spray occasionally 
bumped over the side and gave them a fresh soaking, but 
this had no power to break their repose. The ominous 
slash of the wind and the water affected them as it would 
have affected mummies. 

“Boys,” said the cook, with the notes of every reluc¬ 
tance in his voice, “she’s drifted in pretty close. I guess 
one of you had better take her to sea again.” The corre¬ 
spondent, aroused, heard the crash of the toppled crests. 

As he was rowing, the captain gave him some whisky- 
and-water, and this steadied the chills out of him. “If I 
ever get ashore and anybody shows me even a photo¬ 
graph of an oar~” 

At last there was a short conversation. 
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“Billie. . . . Billie, will you spell me?’^ 
“Sure,” said the oiler. 


vn 

When the correspondent again opened his eyes, the 
sea and the sky were each of the grey hue of the dawning. 
Later, carmine and gold was painted upon the waters. 
The morning appeared finally, in its splendor, with a 
sky of pure blue, and the sunlight flamed on the tips of 
the waves. 

On the distant dunes were set many little black cot¬ 
tages, and a tall white windmill reared above them. No 
man, nor dog, nor bicycle appeared on the beach. The 
cottages might have formed a deserted village. 

The voyagers scanned the shore. A conference was 
held in the boat. “Well,” said the captain, “if no help is 
coming we might better try a run through the surf right 
away. If we stay out here much longer we will be too 
weak to do anything for ourselves at all.” The others 
silently acquiesced in this reasoning. The boat was 
headed for the beach. The correspondent wondered if 
none ever ascended the tall wind-tower, and if then they 
never looked seaward. This tower was a giant, standing 
with its back to the plight of the ants. It represented in 
a degree, to the correspondent, the serenity of nature 
amid the struggles of the individual—nature in the wind, 
and nature in the vision of men. She did not seem cruel 
to him then, nor benefic^ent, nor treacherous, nor wise. 
But she was indifferent, flatly indifferent. It is, perhaps, 
plausible that a man in this situation, impressed with the 
unconcern of the universe, should see the innumerable 
flaws of his life, and have them taste wickedly in his mind 
and wish for another chance. A distinction between right 
and wrong seems absurdly clear to him, then, in this new 
ignorance of the grave-edge, and he understands that if 
he were given another opportunity he would mend his 
conduct and his words, and be better and brighter during 
an introduction or at a tea. 
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“Now, boys,” said the captain, “she is going to swamp, 
sure. All we can do is to work her in as far as possible, and 
then when she swamps, pile out and scramble for the 
beach. Keep cool now, and don’t jump until she swamps 
sure.” 

The oiler took the oars. Over his shoulders he scanned 
the surf. “Captain,” he said, “I think Td better bring her 
about, and keep her head-on to the seas and back her in.” 

“All right, Billie,” said the captain. “Back her in.” The 
oiler swung the boat then and, seated in the stern, the 
cook and the correspondent were obliged to look over 
their shoulders to contemplate the lonely and indifferent 
shore. 

The monstrous in-shore rollers heaved the boat high 
until the men were again enabled to see the white sheets 
of water scudding up the slanted beach. “We won’t get 
in very close,” said the captain. Each time a man could 
wrest his attention from the rollers, he turned his glance 
toward the shore, and in the expression of the eyes during 
this contemplation there was a singular quality. The 
correspondent, observing the others, knew that tliey 
were not afraid, but the full meaning of their glances was 
shrouded. 

As for himself, he was too tired to grapple fundamen¬ 
tally with the fact. He tried to coerce his mind into think¬ 
ing of it, but the mind was dominated at this time by the 
muscles, and the muscles said they did not care. It merely 
occurred to him that if he should drown it would be a 
shame. 

There were no hurried words, no pallor, no plain agi¬ 
tation. The men simply looked at the shore. “Now, re¬ 
member to get well clear of the boat when you jump,” 
said the captain. 

Seaward the crest of a roller suddenly fell with a thun¬ 
derous crash, and the long white comber came roaring 
down upon the boat. 

“Steady now,” said the captain. The men were silent. 
They turned their eyes from the shore to the comber and 
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waited. The boat slid up the incline, leaped at the furious 
top, bounced over it, and swung down the long back of 
the wave. Some water had been shipped and the cook 
bailed it out. 

But the next crest crashed also. The tumbling, boiling 
flood of white water caught the boat and whirled it al¬ 
most perpendicular. Water swarmed in from all sides. 
The correspondent had his hands on the gunwale at this 
time, and when the water entered at that place he swiftly 
withdrew his fingers, as if he objected to wetting them. 

The little boat, drunken with this weight of water, 
reeled and snuggled deeper into the sea. 

“Bail her out, cook! Bail her out,” said the captain. 

“All right, captain,” said the cook. 

“Now, boys, the next one will do for us, sure,” said the 
oiler. “Mind to jump clear of the boat.” 

The third wave moved forward, huge, furious, im¬ 
placable. It fairly swallowed the dingey, and almost si¬ 
multaneously the men tumbled into the sea. A piece of 
lifebelt had lain in the bottom of the boat, and as the 
correspondent went overboard he held this to his chest 
with his left hand. 

The January water was icy, and he reflected immedi¬ 
ately that it was colder than he had expected to find it 
on the coast of Florida. This appeared to his dazed mind 
as a fact important enough to be noted at the time. The 
coldness of the water was sad; it was tragic. This fact 
was somehow so mixed and confused with his opinion of 
his own situation that it seemed almost a proper reason 
for tears. The water was cold. 

When he came to the surface he was conscious of 
little but the noisy water. Afterward he saw his com¬ 
panions in the sea. The oiler was ahead in the race. He 
was swimming strongly and rapidly. Off to the con^e- 
spondent's left, the cook s great white and corked back 
bulged out of the water, and in the rear the captain was 
hanging with his one good hand to the keel of the over¬ 
turned dingey. 
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There is a certain immovable quality to a shore, and 
the correspondent wondered at it amid the confusion of 
the sea. 

It seemed also very attractive, but the correspondent 
knew that it was a long journey, and he paddled leisurely. 
The piece of life-preserver lay under him, and sometimes 
he whirled down the incline of a wave as if he were on a 
hand-sled. 

But finally he arrived at a place in the sea where travel 
was beset with difficulty. He did not pause swimming to 
inquire what manner of current had caught him, but 
there his progress ceased. The shore was set before him 
like a bit of scenery on a stage, and he looked at it and 
understood with his eyes each detail of it. 

As the cook passed, much farther to the left, the cap¬ 
tain was calling to him, “Turn over on your back, cook! 
Turn over on your back and use the oar.” 

“All right, sir.” The cook turned on his back, and, pad¬ 
dling with an oar, went ahead as if he were a canoe. 

Presently the boat also passed to the left of the corre¬ 
spondent with the captain clinging with one hand to the 
keel. He would have appeared like a man raising him¬ 
self to look over a board fence, if it were not for the ex¬ 
traordinary gymnastics of the boat. The correspondent 
marvelled that the captain could still hold to it. 

They passed on, nearer to shore—the oiler, the cook, 
the captain—and following them ^went the water-jar, 
bouncing gaily over the seas. 

The correspondent remained in the grip of this strange 
new enemy—a current. The shore, with its white slope of 
sand and its green bluff, topped with little silent cot¬ 
tages, was spread like a picture before him. It was very 
near to him then, but he was impressed as one who in a 
gallery looks at a scene from Brittany or Holland. 

He thought; “I am going to drown? Can it be possible? 
Can it be possible? Can it be possible?” Perhaps an indi¬ 
vidual must consider his own death to be the final phe¬ 
nomenon of nature. 
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But later a wave perhaps whirled him out of this small, 
deadly current, for he found suddenly that he could again 
make progress toward the shore. Later still, he was aware 
that the captain, clinging with one hand to the keel of the 
dingey, had his face turned away from the shore and 
toward him, and was calling his name. “Come to the boat! 
Come to the boat!” 

In his struggle to reach the captain and the boat, he 
reflected that when one gets properly wearied, drowning 
must really be a comfortable arrangement, a cessation of 
hostilities accompanied by a large degree of relief, and 
he was glad of it, for the main thing in his mind for 
some months had been horror of the temporary agony. 
He did not wish to be hurt. 

Presently he saw a man running along the shore. He 
was undressing with most remarkable speed. Coat, trou¬ 
sers, shirt, everything flew magically off him. 

“Come to the boat,” called the captain. 

“All right, captain.” As the correspondent paddled, he 
saw the captain let himself down to bottom and leave the 
boat. Then the correspondent performed his one little 
marvel of the voyage. A large wave caught him and flung 
him with ease and supreme speed completely over the 
boat and far beyond it. It struck him even then as an 
event in gymnastics, and a true miracle of the sea. An 
over-turned boat in the surf is not a plaything to a swim¬ 
ming man. 

The correspondent arrived in water that reached only 
to his waist, but his condition did not enalde him to stand 
for more than a moment. Each wave knocked him into a 
heap, and the under-tow pulled at him. 

Then he saw the man who had been running and un¬ 
dressing, and undressing and running, come bounding 
into the water. He dragged ashore the cook, and then 
waded towards the captain, but the captain waved him 
away, and sent him to the correspondent. He was naked, 
naked as a tree in winter, but a halo was about his head, 
and he shone like a saint. He gave a strong puU, and a 
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long drag, and a bully heave at the correspondent’s hand. 
The correspondent, schooled in the minor formula^ said: 
“Thanks, old man.” But suddenly the man cried: “What’s 
that?” He pointed a swift finger. The correspondent said: 
“Go.” 

In the shallows, face downward, lay the oiler. His fore¬ 
head touched sand that was periodically, between each 
wave, clear of the sea. 

The correspondent did not know all that transpired 
afterward. When he achieved safe ground he fell, strik¬ 
ing the sand with each particular part of his body. It was 
as if he had dropped from a roof, but the thud was grate¬ 
ful to him. 

It seems that instantly the beach was populated with 
men with blankets, clothes, and flasks, and women with 
coffeepots and all the remedies sacred to their minds. 
The welcome of the land to the men from the sea was 
warm and generous, but a still and dripping shape was 
carried slowly up the beach, and the land’s welcome for 
it could only be the different and sinister hospitality of 
the grave. 

When it came night, the white waves paced to and fro 
in the moonlight, and the wind brought the sound of the 
great sea’s voice to the men on shore, and they felt that 
they could then be interpreters. 



Theodore Dreiser 


VESTA AND LESTER 


One morning, as she was glancing over the daily 
paper, she saw among the society notes the following 
item: 

The engagement of Mrs. Malcolm Gerald, of 4044 
Drexel Boule\ ard, to Lester Kane, second son of the late 
Archibald Kane, of Cincinnati, was formally announced 
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at a party given by the prospective bride on Tuesday to 
a circle of her immediate friends. The wedding will take 
place in April. 

The paper fell from her hands. For a few minutes she 
sat perfectly still, looking straight ahead of her. Could 
this thing be so? she asked herself. Had it really come at 
last? She had known that it must come, and yet—and yet 
she had always hoped that it would not. Why had she 
hoped? Had not she herself sent him away? Had not she 
herself suggested this very thing in a roundabout way? 
It had come now. What must she do? Stay here as a pen¬ 
sioner? The idea was objectionable to her. And yet he 
had set aside a goodly sum to be hers absolutely. In the 
hands of a trust company in La Salle Street were railway 
certificates aggregating seventy-five thousand dollars, 
which yielded four thousand five hundred annually, the 
income being paid to her direct. Could she refuse to 
receive this money? There was Vesta to be considered. 

Jennie felt hurt through and through by this denoue¬ 
ment, and yet as she sat there she realized that it was 
foolish to be angry. Life was always doing this sort of a 
thing to her. It would go on doing so. She was sure of it. 
If she went out in the world and earned her own living 
what difference would it make to him? What difference 
would it make to Mrs. Gerald? Here she was walled in 
this little place, leading an obscure existence, and there 
was he out in the great world enjoying life in its fullest 
and freest sense. It was too bad. But why cry? Why? 

Her eyes indeed were dry, but her very soul seemed 
to be torn in pieces within her. She rose carefully, hid 
the newspaper at the bottom of a trunk, and turned the 
key upon it, 

11^ Iff 

Now that his engagement to Mrs. Gerald was an ac¬ 
complished fact, Lester found no particular difficulty in 
reconciling himself to the new order of things; undoubt¬ 
edly it was all for the best. He was sorry for Jennie-very 
sorry. So was Mrs. Gerald; but there was a practical 
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unguent to her grief in the thought that it was best for 
both Lester and the girl. He would be happier—was so 
now. And Jennie would eventually realize that she had 
done a wise and kindly thing; she would be glad in the 
consciousness that she had acted so unselfishly. As for 
Mrs. Gerald, because of her indifference to the late 
Malcolm Gerald, and because she was realizing the 
dreams of her youth in getting Lester at last—even though 
a little late—she was intensely happy. She could think of 
nothing finer than this daily life with him—the places they 
would go, the things they would see. Her first season in 
Ghicago as Mrs. Lester Kane the following winter was 
going to be something worth remembering. And as for 
Japan—that was almost too good to be true. 

Lester wrote to Jennie of his coming marriage to Mrs. 
Gerald. He said that he had no explanation to make. It 
wouldn’t be worth anything if he did make it. He thought 
he ought to marry Mrs. Gerald. He thought he ought to 
let her (Jennie) know. He hoped she was well. He 
wanted her always to feel that he had her real interests 
at heart. He would do anything in his power to make 
life as pleasant and agreeable for her as possible. He 
hoped she would forgive him. And would she remember 
him affectionately to Vesta? She ought to be sent to a 
finishing school. . 

Jennie understood the situation perfectly. She knew 
that Lester had been drawn to'Mrs. Gerald from the 
time he met her at the Carlton in London. She had been 
angling for him. Now she had him. It was all right. She 
hoped he would be happy. She was glad to write and 
tell him so, explaining that she had seen the announce¬ 
ment in the papers. Lester read her letter thoughtfully; 
there was more between the lines than the written words 
conveyed. Her fortitude was a charm to him even in this 
hour. In spite of all he had done and what he was now 
going to do, he realized that he still cared for Jennie in a 
way. She was a noble and a charming woman. If every- 
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thing else had been all right he would not be going to 
marry Mrs. Gerald at all. And yet he did marry her. 

The ceremony was performed on April fifteenth, at 
the residence of Mrs. Gerald, a Roman Catholic priest 
officiating. Lester was a poor example of the faith he occa¬ 
sionally professed. He was an agnostic, but because he 
had been reared in the church he felt that he might as 
well be married in it. Some fifty guests, intimate friends, 
had been invited. The ceremony went off with perfect 
smoothness. There were jubilant congratulations and 
showers of rice and confetti. While the guests were still 
eating and drinking Lester and Letty managed to escape 
by a side entrance into a closed carriage, and were off. 
Fifteen minutes later there was pursuit pell-mell on the 
part of the guests to the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
depot; but by that time the happy couple were in their 
private car, and the arrival of the rice throwers made no 
difference. More champagne was opened; then the start¬ 
ing of the train ended all excitement, and the newly 
wedded pair were at last safely off. 

“Well, now you have me,” said Lester, cheerfully pull¬ 
ing Letty down beside him into a seat, “what of it?” 

“This of it,” she exclaimed, and hugged him close, kiss¬ 
ing him fervently. In four days they were in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and two days later on board a fast steamship 
bound for the land of the Mikado. ^ 

In the meanwhile Jennie was left to brood. The original 
announcement in the newspapers had said that he was 
to be married in April, and she had kept close watch for 
additional information. Finally she learned that the wed¬ 
ding would take place on April fifteenth at the residence 
of the prospective bride, the hour being high noon. In 
spite of her feeling of resignation, Jennie followed it all 
hopelessly, like a child, hungry ana forlorn, looking into 
a lighted window at Christmas time. 

On the day of the wedding she waited miserably for 
twelve o’clock to strike; it seemed as though she were 
re^ly present and looking on. She could see in her mind's 
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eye the handsome residence, the carriages, the guests, 
the feast, the merriment, the ceremony—all. Telepathi- 
cally and psychologically she received impressions of the 
private car and of the joyous journey they were going to 
take. The papers had stated that they would spend their 
honeymoon in Japan. Their honeymoon! Her Lester! And 
Mrs. Gerald was so attractive. She could see her now— 
the new Mrs. Kane—the only Mrs. Kane that ever was, 
lying in his arms. He had held her so once. He had loved 
her. Yes, he had! There was a solid lump in her throat as 
she thought of this. Oh, dear! She sighed to herself, and 
clasped her hands forcefully; but it did no good. She was 
just as miserable as before. 

When the day was over she was actually relieved; any¬ 
way, the deed was done and nothing could change it. 
Vesta was sympathetically aware of what was happening, 
but kept silent. She too had seen the report in the news¬ 
paper. When the first and second day after had passed 
Jennie was much calmer mentally, for now she was face 
to face with the inevitable. But it was weeks before the 
sharp pain dulled to the old familiar ache. Then there 
were months before they would be back again, though, 
of course, that made no difFerence now. Only Japan 
seemed so far off, and somehow she had liked the thought 
that Lester was pear her—somewhere in the city. 

The spring Aim summer passed, and now it was early 
in October. One chilly day Vesta came home from school 
complaining of a headache. When Jennie had given her 
hot milk—a favorite remedy of her mother’s—and had ad¬ 
vised a cold towel for the back of her head, Vesta went 
to her room and lay down. The following morning she 
had a slight fever. This lingered while the local physician. 
Dr. Emory, treated her tentatively, suspecting that it 
might be typhoid, of which there were several cases in 
the village. This doctor told Jennie that Vesta was prob¬ 
ably strong enough constitutionally to shake it off, but it 
might be that she would have a severe siege. Mistrusting 
her own skill in so delicate a situation, Jennie sent to 
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Chicago for a trained nurse, and then began a period of 
watchfulness which was a combination of fear, longing, 
hope, and courage. 

Now there could be no doubt; the disease was typhoid. 
Jennie hesitated about communicating with Lester, who 
was supposed to be in New York; the papers had said 
that he intended to spend the winter there. But when the 
doctor, after watching the case for a week, pronounced 
it severe, she thought she ought to write anyhow, for no 
one could tell what would happen. Lester had been so 
fond of Vesta. He would probably want to know. 

The letter sent to him did not reach him, for at the 
time it arrived he was on his way to the West Indies. 
Jennie was compelled to watch alone by Vesta’s sickbed, 
for although sympathetic neighbors, realizing the pathos 
of the situation were attentive, they could not supply the 
spiritual consolation which only those who truly love us 
can give. There was a period when Vesta appeared to be 
rallying, and both the physician and the nurse were hope¬ 
ful; but afterward she became weaker. It was said by Dr. 
Emory that her heart and kidneys had become affected. 

There came a time when the fact had to be faced that 
death was imminent. The doctor s face was grave, the 
nurse was non-committal in her opinion. Jennie hovered 
about, praying the only prayer that is prayer—the fervent 
desire of her heart concentrated on throne issue—that 
Vesta should get well. The child had come so close to her 
during the last few years! She understood her mother. She 
was beginning to realize clearly what her life had been. 
And Jennie, through her, had grown to a broad under¬ 
standing of responsibility. She knew now what it meant 
to be a good mother and to have children. If Lester had 
not objected to it, and she had been truly married, she 
would have been glad to have others. Again, she had 
always felt that she owed Vesta so much—at least a long 
and happy life to make up to her for the ignominy of her 
birth and rearing. Jennie had been so happy during the 
past few years to see Vesta growing into beautiful, grace- 
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ful, intelligent womanhood. And now she was dying. Dr. 
Emory finally sent to Chicago for a physician friend of 
his, who came to consider the case with him. He was an 
old man, grave, sympathetic, understanding. He shook 
his head. “The treatment has been correct,'’ he said. “Her 
system does not appear to be strong enough to endure 
the strain. Some physiques are more susceptible to this 
malady than others.” It was agreed that if within three 
days a change for the better did not come the end was 
close at hand. 

No one can conceive the strain to which Jennie’s spirit 
was subjected by this intelligence, for it was deemed best 
that she should know. She hovered about white-faced— 
feeling intensely, but scarcely thinking. She seemed to 
vibrate consciously with Vesta’s altering states. If there 
was the least improvement she felt it physically. If there 
was a decline her barometric temperament registered the 
fact. 

There was a Mrs. Davis, a fine, motherly soul of fifty, 
stout and sympathetic, who lived four doors from Jennie, 
and who understood quite well how she was feeling. She 
had co-operated with the nurse and doctor from the start 
to keep Jennie’s mental state as nearly normal as possible. 

“Now, you just go to your room and lie down, Mrs. 
Kane,” she would say to Jennie when she found her 
watching helplessly at the bedside or wandering to and 
fro, wondering what to do. “I’ll take charge of everything. 
I’ll do just what you would do. Lord bless you, don’t you 
think I know? I’ve been the mother of seven and lost 
three. Don’t you think I understand?” Jennie put her head 
on her big, warm shoulder one day and cried. Mrs. Davis 
cried with her. “I understand,” she said. “There, there, 
you poor dear. Now you come with me.” And she led her 
to her sleeping-room. 

Jennie could not be away long. She came back after a 
few minutes unrested and unrefreshed. Finally one mid¬ 
night, when the nurse had persuaded her that all would 
be well until morning anyhow, there came a hurried stir- 
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ring in the sick-room. Jennie was lying down for a few 
minutes on her bed in the adjoining room. She heard it 
and arose. Mrs. Davis had come in, and she and the nurse 
were conferring as to Vesta’s condition—standing close 
beside her. 

Jennie understood. She came up and looked at her 
daughter keenly. Vesta’s pale, waxen face told the story. 
She was breathing faintly, her eyes c|psed. “She’s very 
weak,” whispered the nurse. Mrs. Davis took Jennie’s 
hand. 

The moments passed, and after a tirne the clock in the 
hall struck one. Miss Murfree, the nurse, moved to the 
medicine-table several times, wetting a soft piege of cot¬ 
ton cloth with alcohol and bathing Vesta’s lips. At the 
striking of the half-hour there was a stir of the weak body 
—a profound sigh. Jennie bent forward eagerly, but Mrs. 
Davis drew her back. The nurse came and motioned them 
away. Respiration had ceased. 

Mrs. Davis seized Jennie firmly. “There, there, you 
poor dear,” she whispered when she began to shake. “It 
can’t be helped. Don’t cry.” 

Jennie sank on her knees beside the bed and caressed 
Vesta’s still warm hand. “Oh no, Vesta,” she pleaded. 
“Not you! Not you!” 

“There, dear, come now,” soothed the voice of Mrs. 
Davis. “Can’t you leave it all in God’s hands? Can’t you 
believe that everything is for the best?” 

Jennie felt as if the earth had fallen. All ties were 
broken. There was no light anywhere in the immense 
darkness of her existence. 

« « « 

This added blow from inconsiderate fortune was quite 
enough to tlirow Jennie back into that state of hyper¬ 
melancholia from which she had been drawn with diffi¬ 
culty during the few years of comfort and affection which 
she had enjoyed with Lester in Hyde Park. It was really 
weeks before she could realize that Vesta was gone. The 
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emaciated figure which she saw for a day or two after 
the end did not seem like Vesta. Where was the joy and 
lightness, the quickness of motion, the subtle radiance of 
health? All gone. Only this pale, lily-hued shell—and 
silence. Jennie had no tears to shed; only a deep, in¬ 
sistent pain to feel. If only some counselor of eternal 
wisdom could have whispered to her that obvious and 
convincing truth—there are no dead. 

Miss Murfree, Dr. Emory, Mrs. Davis, and some others 
among the neighbors were most sympathetic and con¬ 
siderate. Mrs. Davis sent a telegram to Lester saying that 
Vesta was dead, but, being absent, there was no response. 
The house was looked after with scrupulous care by 
others, for Jennie was incapable of attending to it her¬ 
self. She walked about looking at things which Vesta had 
owned or liked—things which Lester or she had given her 
—sighing over the fact that Vesta would not need or use 
them any more. She gave instructions that the body 
should be taken to Chicago and buried in the Cemetery 
of the Redeemer, for Lester, at the time of Gerhardt's 
death, had purchased a small plot of ground there. She 
also expressed her wish that the minister of the little 
Lutheran church in Cottage Grove Avenue, where Ger- 
hardt had attended, should be requested to say a few 
words at the grave. There were the usual preliminary 
services at the house. The local Methodist minister read 
a portion of the first epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians, 
and a body of Vesta's classmates sang “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” There were flowers, a white cofiin, a world of 
sympathetic expressions, and then Vesta was taken away. 
The coffin was properly incased for transportation, put 
on the train, and finally delivered at the Lutheran ceme¬ 
tery in Chicago. 

Jennie moved as one in a dream. She was dazed, al¬ 
most to the point of insensibility. Five of her neighbor¬ 
hood friends, at the solicitation of Mrs. Davis, were kind 
enough to accompany her. At the grave-side when the 
body was finally lowered she looked at it, one might have 
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thought indifferently, for she was numb from suffering. 
She returned to Sandwood after it was all over, saying 
that she would not stay long. She wanted to come back to 
Chicago, where she could be near Vesta and Gerhardt. 

After the funeral Jennie tried to think of her future. 
She fixed her mind on the need of doing something, even 
though she did not need to. She thought that she might 
like to try nursing, and could start at once to obtain the 
training which was required. She also thought of William. 
He was unmarried, and perhaps he might be willing to 
come and live with her. C5nly she did not know where he 
was, and Bass was also in ignorance of his whereabouts. 
She finally concluded that she would try to get work in 
a store. Her disposition was against idleness. She could 
not live alone here, and she could not have her neighbors 
sympathetically worrying over what was to become of 
her. Miserable as she was, she would be less miserable 
stopping in a hotel in Chicago, and looking for something 
to do, or living in a cottage somewhere near the Cemetery 
of the Redeemer. It also occurred to her that she might 
adopt a homeless child. There were a number of orphan 
asylums in the city. 

Some three weeks after Vesta's death Lester returned 
to Chicago with his wife, and discovered the first letter, 
the telegram, and an additional note telling him that 
Vesta was dead. He was truly grieved, for his affection 
for the girl had been real. He was very sorry for Jennie, 
and he told his wife that he would have to go out and see 
her. He was wondering what .she would do. She could 
not live alone. Perhaps he could suggest something which 
would help her. He took the train to Sandwood, but 
Jennie had gone to the Hotel Tremont in Chicago. He 
went there, but Jennie had gone to her daughter's grave; 
l^r’he called again and found her in. When the boy 
Ipi’esented his card she suffered an up welling of feeling 

wave that was more intense than that with which she 
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had received him in the olden days, for now her need 
of him was greater. 

Lester, in spite of the glamor of his new affection and 
the restoration of his wealth, power, and dignities, had 
had time to think deeply of what he had done. His origi¬ 
nal feeling of doubt and dissatisfaction with himself had 
never wholly quieted. It did not ease him any to know 
that he had left Jennie comfortably fixed, for it was al¬ 
ways so plain to him that money was not the point at issue 
with her. Affection was what she craved. Without it she 
was like a rudderless boat on an endless sea, and he knew 
it. She needed him, and he was ashamed to think that his 
charity had not outweighed his sense of self-preservation 
and his desire for material advantage. To-day as the ele¬ 
vator carried him up to her room he was really sorry, 
though he knew now that no act of his could make things 
right. He had been to blame from the very beginning, 
first for taking her, then for failing to stick by a bad bar¬ 
gain. Well, it could not be helped now. The best thing he 
could do was to be fair, to counsel with her, to give her 
the best of his sympathy and advice. 

'‘Hello, Jennie,” he said familiarly as she opened the 
door to him in her hotel room, his glance taking in the 
ravages which death and suffering had wrought. She 
was thinner, her face quite drawn and colorless, her eyes 
larger by contrast. 'T’m awfully sorry about Vesta,” he 
said a little awkwardly. ‘T never dreamed anything like 
that could happen.” 

It was the first word of comfort which had meant any¬ 
thing to her since Vesta died—since Lester had left her, 
in fact. It touched her that he had come to sympathize; 
for the moment she could not speak. Tears welled over 
her eyelids and down upon her cheeks. 

"Don't cry, Jennie,” he said, putting his arm around 
her and holding her head to his shoulder. "Tm sorry. iVe 
been sorry for a good many things that can't be helped 
now. I'm intensely sorry for this. Where did you bury 
her?” 
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‘‘Beside papa,” she said, sobbing. 

“Too bad,” he murmured, and held her in silence. She 
finally gained control of herself sufficiently to step away 
from him; then wiping her eyes with her handkerchief, 
she asked him to sit down. 

“Tm so sorry,” he went on, “that this should have hap¬ 
pened while I was away. I would have been with you if 
I had been here. I suppose you won't want to live out at 
Sandwood now?” 

“I can’t, Lester,” she replied. “I couldn’t stand it.” 

“Where are you thinking of going?” t 

“Oh, I don’t know yet. I didn’t want to be a hq^her to 
those people out there. I thought I’d get a little liouse 
somewhere and adopt a baby maybe, or get something 
to do. I don’t like to be alone,” 

“That isn’t a bad idea,” he said, “that of adopting a 
baby. It would be a lot of company for you. You know 
how to go about getting one?” 

“You just ask at one of these asylums, don’t you?” 

“I think there’s something more than that,” he replied 
thoughtfully. “There are some formalities—I don’t know 
what they are. They try to keep control of the child in 
some way. You had better consult with Watson and get 
him to help you. Pick out your baby, and then let him do 
the rest. I’ll speak to him about it.” 

Lester saw that she needed companionship badly. 
“Where is your brother George?” he asked. 

“He’s in Rochester, but he couldn’t come. Bass said he 
was married,” she added. 

“There isn’t any other member of the family you could 
persuade to come and live with you?” 

“I might get William, but I don’t know where he is.” 

“Why not try that new section west of Jackson Park,” 
he suggested, “if you want a house here in Chicago? I see 
some nice cottages out that wa^. You needn’t buy. Just 
rent until you see how well you re satisfied.” 

Jennie thought this good advice because it came from 
Lester. It was good of him to take this much interest in 
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her affairs. She wasn’t entirely separated from him after 
all. He cared a little. She asked him how his wife was, 
whether he had had a pleasant trip, whether he was going 
to stay in Chicago. All the while he was thinking that he 
had treated her badly. He went to the window and looked 
down into Dearborn Street, the world of traffic below 
holding his attention. The great mass of trucks and ve¬ 
hicles, the counter streams of hurrying pedestrians, 
seemed like a puzzle. So shadows march in a dream. It 
was growing dusk, and lights were springing up here and 
there. 

‘1 want to tell you something, Jennie,” said Lester, 
finally rousing himself from his fit of abstraction. 'T may 
seem peculiar to you, after all that has happened, but I 
still care for you—in my way. iVe thought of you right 
along since I left. I thought it good business to leave you 
—the way things were. I thought I liked Letty well 
enough to marry her. From one point of view it still seems 
best, but Tm not so much happier. I was just as happy 
with you as I ever will be. It isn’t myself tliat’s important 
in this transaction apparently; the individual doesn’t 
count much in the situation. I don’t know whether you 
see what I’m driving at, but all of us are more or less 
pawns. We’re moved about like chessmen by circum¬ 
stances over which we have no control.” 

‘1 understand, Lester,” she answered. “I’m not com¬ 
plaining. I know it’s for the best.” 

“After all, life is more or less of a farce,” he went on a 
little bitterly. “It’s a silly show. The best we can do is to 
hold our personality intact. It doesn’t appear that integ¬ 
rity has much to do with it.” 

Jennie did not quite grasp what he was talking about, 
but she knew it meant that he was not entirely satisfied 
with himself and was sorry for her. 

“Don’t worry over me, Lester,” she consoled. “I’m all 
right; I’ll get along. It did seem terrible to me for a 
while—getting useci to being alone. I’ll be all right now. 
ni get along.^’ 
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“I want you to feel that my attitude hasn’t changed/^ 
he continued eagerly. “Fm interested in what concerns 
you. Mrs.—Letty understands that. She knows just how I 
feel. When you get settled I’ll come in and see how you’re 
fixed. I’ll come around here again in a few days. You 
understand how I feel, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said. 

He took her hand, turning it sympathetically in his 
own. “Don’t worry,” he said. ‘1 don’t want you to do that. 
I’ll do the best I can. You’re still Jennie to me, if you 
don’t mind. I’m pretty bad, but I’m not all bad.’* ; 

“It’s all right, Lester. I wanted you to do as did. 
It’s for the best. You probably are nappy since—” 

“Now, Jennie,” he interrupted; then he pressed aflFec- 
tionately her hand, her arm, her shoulder. “Want to kiss 
me for old times’ sake?” he smiled. 

She put her hands over his shoulders, looked long into 
his eyes, then kissed him. When their lips met she trem¬ 
bled. Lester also felt unsteady. Jennie saw his agitation, 
and tried hard to speak. 

“You'd better go now,” she said firmly. “It’s getting 
dark.” 

He went away, and yet he knew that he wanted above 
all things to remain; she was still the one woman in the 
world for him. And jennie felt comforted even though 
the separation still existed in all its finality. She did not 
endeavor to explain or adjust the moral and ethical en¬ 
tanglements of the situation. She was not, like so many, 
endeaiwfeg to put the ocean into a tea-cup, or to tie 
up tl|^ iljtfting universe in a mess of strings called law. 
Lester $till cared for her a little. He cared for Letty too. 
That was all right. She had hoped once that he might 
want her only. Since he did not, was his affection worth 
nothing? She could not think, she could not feel that. And 
neither could he. 

from Jennie Gerhardt 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF BABBITT 

I 

To George F. Babbitt, as to most prosperous citizens 
of Zenith, his motor car was poetry and tragedy, love and 
heroism. The office was his pirate ship but the car his 
perilous excursion ashore. 

Among the tremendous crises of each day none was 
more dramatic than starting the engine. It was slow on 
cold mornings; there was the long, anxious whirr of the 
starter; and sometimes he had to drip ether into the cocks 
of the cylinders, which was so very interesting that at 
lunch he would chronicle it drop by drop, and orally 
calculate how much each drop had cost him. 

This morning he was darkly prepared to find some¬ 
thing wrong, and he felt belittled when the mixture ex¬ 
ploded sweet and strong, and the car didn't even brush 
the door-jamb, gouged and splintery with many bruis- 
ings by fenders, as he backed out of the garage. He was 
confused. He shouted “Morning!" to Sam Doppelbrau 
with more cordiality than he had intended. 

Babbitt's green and white Dutch Colonial house was 
one of three in that block on Chatham Road. To the left 
of it was the residence of Mr. Samuel Doppelbrau, sec¬ 
retary of an excellent firm of bathroom-fixture jobbers. 
His was a comfortable house with no architectural man¬ 
ners whatever; a large wooden box with a squat tower, a 
broad porch, and glossy paint yellow as a yolk. Babbitt 
disapproved of Mr. and Mrs. Doppelbrau as “Bohemian." 
From their house came midnight music and obscene 
laughter; there were neighborhood rumors of bootlegged 
whisky and fast motor rides. They furnished Babbitt with 
many happy evenings of discussion, during which he an¬ 
nounced firmly, “Tm not straitlaced, and I don't mind 
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seeing a fellow throw in a drink once in a while, but when 
it comes to deliberately trying to get away with a lot of 
hell-raising all the while like the Doppelbraus do, it’s too 
rich for my blood!” 

On the other side of Babbitt lived Howard Littlefield, 
Ph.D., in a strictly modern house whereof the lower part 
was dark red tapestry brick, with a leaded oriel, the upper 
part of pale stucco like spattered clay, and the roof red- 
tiled. Littlefield was the Great Scholar of the neighbor¬ 
hood; the authority on everything in the world except 
babies, cooking, and motors. He was a Bachelor pf Arts 
of Blodgett College, and a Doctor of Philosophy to eco¬ 
nomics of Yale. He was the employment-mana^f and 
publicity-counsel of the Zenith Street Traction Company. 
He could, on ten hours’ notice, appear before the board 
of aldermen or the state legislature and prove, absolutely, 
with figures all in rows and with precedents from Poland 
and New Zealand, that the street-car company loved the 
Public and yearned over its employees; that all its stock 
was owned by Widows and Orphans; and that whatever 
it desired to do would benefit property-owners by increas¬ 
ing rental values, and help the poor by lowering rents. All 
his acquaintances turned to Littlefield when they desired 
to know the date of the battle of Saragossa, the definition 
of the word “sabotage,” the future of the German mark, 
the translation of *hinc illse lachrimxT or the number of 
products of coal tar. He awed Babbitt by confessing that 
he often sat up till midnight reading the figures and foot¬ 
notes in Government reports, or skimming (with amuse¬ 
ment at the author’s mistakes) the latest volumes of 
chemistry, archeology, and ichthyology. 

But Littlefield’s great value was as a spiritual example. 
Despite his strange learnings he was as strict a Presby¬ 
terian and as firm a Republican as George F. Babbitt. He 
confirmed the business men in the faith. Where they 
knew only by passionate instinct that their system of in¬ 
dustry and manners was perfect, Dr. Howard Littlefield 
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proved it to them, out of history, economics, and the 
confessions of reformed radicals. 

Babbitt had a good deal of honest pride in being the 
neighbor of such a savant, and in Ted's intimacy with 
Eunice Littlefield. At sixteen Eunice was interested in no 
statistics save those regarding the ages and salaries of 
motion-picture stars, but—as Babbitt definitively put it— 
*‘she was her father's daughter." 

The difference between a light man like Sam Doppel- 
brau and a really fine character like Littlefield was re¬ 
vealed in their appearances. Doppelbrau was disturb- 
ingly young for a man of forty-eight. He wore his derby 
on the back of his head, and his red face was wrinkled 
with meaningless laughter. But Littlefield was old for a 
man of forty-two. He was tall, broad, thick; his gold- 
rimmed spectacles were engulfed in the folds of his long 
face; his hair was a tossed mass of greasy blackness; he 
puflFed and rumbled as he talked; his Phi Beta Kappa key 
shone against a spotty black vest; he smelled of old pipes; 
he was altogether funereal and archidiaconal; and to 
real-estate brokerage and the jobbing of bathroom-fix¬ 
tures he added an aroma of sanctity. 

This morning he was in front of his house, inspecting 
the grass parking between the curb and the broad cement 
sidewalk. Babbitt stopped his car and leaned out to shout 
'‘Mornin'!" Littlefield lumbered over and stood with one 
foot up on the running-board. 

“Fine morning," said Babbitt, lighting—illegally early— 
his second cigar of the day. 

“Yes, it’s a mighty fine morning,” said Littlefield. 

“Spring coming along fast now.” 

“Yes, it’s real spring now, all right,” said Littlefield. 

“Still cold nights, though. Had to have a couple blan¬ 
kets, on the sleeping-porch last night.” 

“Yes, it wasn’t any too warm last night,” said Littlefield. 

“But I don’t anticipate we’ll have any more real cold 
weather now.” 

“No, but still, there was snow at Tiflis, Montana, yes- 
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terday,” said the Scholar, ‘*and you remember the bliz¬ 
zard they had out West three days ago—thirty inches of 
snow at Greeley, Colorado—and two years ago we had 
a snow-squall right here in Zenith on the twenty-fifth of 
April/' 

“Is that a fact! Say, old man, what do you think about 
the Republican candidate? Who'll they nominate for 
president? Don't you think it's about time we had a real 
business administration?" 

“In my opinion, what the country needs, first and fore¬ 
most, is a good, sound, business-like conduct of its affairs. 
What we need is—a business administration!" said^Dittle- 
field. *: 

“I'm glad to hear you say that! I certainly am glad to 
hear you say that! I didn’t know how you'd feel about it, 
with all your associations with colleges and so on, and 
I'm glad you feel that way. What the country needs—just 
at this present juncture—is neither a college president nor 
a lot of monkeying with foreign affairs, but a good- 
sound—economical—business—administration, that will 
give us a chance to have something like a decent turn¬ 
over.” 

“Yes. It isn't generally realized that even in China the 
schoolmen are giving way to more practical men, and of 
course you can see what that implies." 

“Is that a fact! Well, well!" breathed Babbitt, feeling 
much calmer, and much happier about the way things 
were going in the world. “Well, it's been nice to stop and 
parleyvoo a second. Guess I'll have to get down to the 
office now and sting a few clients. Well, so long, old man. 
See you tonight. So long." 


n 

They had labored, these solid citizens. Twenty years 
before, the hill on which Floral Heights was spread, with 
its bright roofs and immaculate turf and amazing com¬ 
fort, had been a wilderness of rank second-growtii elms 
and oaks and maples. Along the precise streets were still 
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a few wooded vacant lots, and the fragment of an old 
orchard. It was brilliant to-day; the appleboughs were 
lit with fresh leaves like torches of green fire. The first 
white of cherry blossoms flickered down a gully, and 
robins clamored. 

Babbitt sniffed the earth, chuckled at the hysteric 
robins as he would have chuckled at kittens or at a comic 
movie. He was, to the eye, the perfect office-going execu¬ 
tive-a well-fed man in a correct brown soft hat and 
frameless spectacles, smoking a large cigar, driving a 
good motor along a semi-suburban parkway. But in him 
was some genius of authentic love for his neighborhood, 
his city, his clan. The winter was over; the time was come 
for the building, the visible growth, which to him was 
glory. He lost his dawn depression; he was ruddily cheer¬ 
ful when he stopped on Smith Street to leave the brown 
trousers, and to have the gasoline-tank filled. 

The familiarity of the rite fortified him: the sight of the 
tall red iron gasoline-pump, the hollow-tile and terra¬ 
cotta garage, the window full of the most agreeable 
accessories—shiny casings, spark-plugs with immaculate 
porcelain jackets, tire-chains of gold and silver. He was 
flattered by the friendliness with which Sylvester Moon, 
dirtiest and most skilled of motor mechanics, came out to 
serve him. “Mornin', Mr. Babbitt!'' said Moon, and Bab¬ 
bitt felt himself a person of importance, one whose name 
even busy garagemen remembered—not one of these 
cheap-sports flying around in flivvers. He admired the 
ingenuity of the automatic dial, clicking off gallon by 
gallon; admired the smartness of the sign; ‘'A fill in time 
saves getting stuck—gas to-day 31 cents"; admired the 
rhythmic gurgle of the gasoline as it flowed into the tank, 
and the mechanical regularity with which Moon turned 
the handle. 

“How much we takin' to-day?" asked Moon, in a man¬ 
ner which combined the independence of the great spe¬ 
cialist, the friendliness of a familiar gossip, and respect 
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for a man of weight in the community, hke George F. 
Babbitt. 

“Fill ’er up.” 

“Who you rootin’ for for Republican candidate, Mr. 
Babbitt?” 

“It’s too early to make any predictions yet. After all, 
there’s still a good month and two weeks—no, three weeks 
—must be almost three weeks—well, there’s more than six 
weeks in all before the Republican convention, and I feel 
a fellow ought to keep an open mind and give all the 
candidates a show—look ’em all over and size eni up, and 
then decide carefully.” 

“That’s a fact, Mr. Babbitt.” 

“But I’ll tell you—and my stand on this is just the same 
as it was four years ago, and eight years ago, and it’ll be 
my stand four years from now—yes, and eight years from 
now! What I tell everybody, and it can’t be too generally 
understood, is that what we need first, last, and all the 
time is a good, sound business administration!” 

“By golly, that’s right!” 

“How do those front tires look to you?” 

“Fine! Fine! Wouldn’t be much work for garages if 
everybody looked after their car the way you do.” 

“Well, I do try and have some sense about it.” Babbitt 
paid his bill, said adequately, “Oh, keep the change,” and 
drove off in an ecstasy of honest self-appreciation. It was 
with the manner of a Good Samaritan that he shouted at 
a respectable-looking man who was waiting for a trolley 
car, “Have a lift?” As the man climbed in Babbitt con¬ 
descended, “Going clear down-town? Whenever I see a 
fellow waiting for a trolley, I always make it a practice to 
give him a lift—unless, of course, he looks like a bum.” 

“Wish there were more folks that were so generous 
with their machines,” dutifully said the victim of benevo¬ 
lence. 

“Oh, no, ’tain’t a question of generosity, hardly. Fact, I 
always feel—I was saying to my son just the other night— 
it’s a fellow s duty to share the good things of this world 
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with his neighbors, and it gets my goat when a fellow gets 
stuck on himself and goes around tooting his horn merely 
because he's charitable.” 

The victim seemed unable to find the right answer. 
Babbitt boomed on: 

'‘Pretty punk service the Company giving us on tliese 
carlines. Nonsense to only run the Portland Road cars 
once every seven minutes. Fellow gets mighty cold on a 
winter morning, waiting on a street corner with the wind 
nipping at his ankles.” 

'‘That's right. The Street Car Company don't care a 
damn what kind of a deal they give us. Something ought 
to happen to ’em.” 

Babbitt was alarmed. "But still, of course it won't do 
to just keep knocking the Traction Company and not 
realize the difficulties they're operating under, like these 
cranks that want municipal ownership. The way these 
workmen hold up the Company for high wages is simply 
a crime, and of course the burden falls on you and me that 
have to pay a seven-cent fare! Fact, there’s remarkable 
service on all their lines—considering.” 

"Well—” uneasily. 

"Darn fine morning,” Babbitt explained. "Spring com¬ 
ing along fast.” 

"Yes, it's real spring now.” 

The victim had no originality, no wit, and Babbitt fell 
into a great silence and devoted himself to the game of 
beating trolley cars to the corner: a spurt, a tail-chase, 
nervous speeding between the huge yellow side of the 
trolley and the jagged row of parked motors, shooting 
past just as the tiolley stopped—a rare game and valiant. 

And all the while he was conscious of the loveliness of 
Zenith. For weeks together he noticed nothing but clients 
and the vexing To Rent signs of rival brokers. To-day, in 
mysterious malaise, he raged or rejoiced with equal nerv¬ 
ous swiftness, and to-day the light of spring was so win¬ 
some that he lifted his head and saw. 

He admired each district along his familiar route to the 
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office; The bungalows and shrubs and winding irregular 
driveways of Floral Heights. The one-story shops on 
Smith Street, a glare of plate-glass and new yellow brick; 
groceries and laundries and drug-stores to supply the 
more immediate needs of East Side housewives. The mar¬ 
ket gardens in Dutch Hollow, their shanties patched with 
corrugated iron and stolen doors. Billboards with crimson 
goddesses nine feet tall advertising cinema films, pipe 
tobacco, and talcum powder. The old “mansions” along 
Ninth Street, S. E., like aged dandies in filthy linen; 
wooden castles turned into boarding-houses^ with muddy 
walks and rusty hedges, jostled by fast-intruding garages, 
cheap apartment-houses, and fruit-stands condo^^d by 
bland, sleek Athenians. Across the belt of railroadiacks, 
factories with high-perched water-tanks and tall stacks— 
factories producing condensed milk, paper boxes, light¬ 
ing-fixtures, motor cars. Then the business center, the 
thickening darting traffic, the crammed trolleys unload¬ 
ing, and high doorways of marble and polished granite. 

It was big—and Babbitt respected bigness in anything; 
in mountains, jewels, muscles, wealth, or words. He was, 
for a spring-enchanted moment, the lyric and almost un¬ 
selfish lover of Zenith. He thought of the outlying factory 
suburbs; of the Chaloosa River with its strangely eroded 
banks; of the orchard-dappled Tonawanda Hills to the 
North, and all the fat dairy land and big barns and com¬ 
fortable herds. As he dropped his passenger he cried, 
“Gosh, I feel pretty good this morning!” 

from Babbitt 
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CHAMPION 

Midge Kelly scored his first knockout when he was 
seventeen. The knockee was his brother Connie, three 
years his junior and a cripple. The purse was a half 
dollar given to the younger Kelly by a lady whose electric 
had just missed bumping his soul from his frail little 
body. 

Connie did not know Midge was in the house, else he 
never would have risked laying the prize on the arm of the 
least comfortable chair in the room, the better to observe 
its shining beauty. As Midge entered from the kitchen, 
the crippled boy covered the coin witli his hand, but 
the movement lacked the speed requisite to escape his 
brother’s quick eye. 

'‘Watcha got there?” demanded Midge. 

“Nothin’,” said Connie. 

“You’re a one legged liar!” said Midge. 

He strode over to his brother’s chair and grasped the 
hand that concealed the coin. 

“Let loose!” he ordered. 

Connie began to cry. 

“Let loose and shut up your noise,” said the elder, and 
jerked his brother’s hand from the chair arm. 

The coin fell onto the bare floor. Midge pounced on 
it. His weak mouth widened in a triumphant smile. 

“Nothin’, huh?” he said. “All right, if it’s nothin’ you 
don’t want it.” 

“Give that back,” sobbed the younger. 

“I’ll give you a red nose, you little sneak! Where’d you 
steal itP 

“I didn’t steal it. It’s mine. A lady give it to me after 
she pretty near hit me with a car.” 

“It’s a crime she missed you,” said Midge. 
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Midge started for the front door. The cripple picked 
up his crutch, rose from his chair with difficulty, and, 
still sobbing, came toward Midge. The latter heard him 
and stopped. 

'‘You better stay where you’re at,” he said. 

'T want my money,” cried the boy. 

'T know what you want,” said Midge. 

Doubling up the fist that held tne half dollar, he 
landed with all his strength on his brother’s mouth. Con¬ 
nie fell to the floor with a thud, the crutch tumbling on 
top of him. Midge stood beside the prostrate iosrq,. 

‘Ts that enough?” he said. ‘'Or do you want thi^ too?” 
And he kicked him in the crippled kg. 

"T guess that’ll hold you,” he said. 

There was no response from the boy on the floor. Midge 
looked at him a moment, then at the coin in his hand, 
and then went out into the street, whistling. 

An hour later, when Mrs. Kelly came home from her 
day’s work at Faulkner’s Steam Laundry, she found 
Connie on the floor, moaning. Dropping on her knees 
beside him, she called him by name a score of times. 
Then she got up and, pale as a ghost, dashed from the 
house. Dr. Ryan left the Kelly abode about dusk and 
walked toward Halsted Street. Mrs. Dorgan spied him 
as he passed her gate. 

"Who’s sick, Doctor?” she called. 

"Poor little Connie,” he replied. "He had a bad fall.” 

"How did it happen?” 

"I can’t say for sure, Margaret, but I’d almost bet he 
was knocked down.” 

"Knocked down!” exclaimed Mrs. Dorgan. 

"Why, who—?” 

"Have you seen the other one lately?” 

"Michael? No, not since mornin’. You can’t be 
thinkin’—” 

"I wouldn’t put it past him, Margaret,” said the doctor 
gravely. "The lad’s mouth is swollen and cut, and his 
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poor, skinny little leg is bruised. He surely didn’t do it 
to himself and I think Helen suspects the other one.” 

“Lord save us!” said Mrs. Dorgan. “Ill run over see 
if I can help.” 

“That’s a good woman,” said Doctor Ryan, and went 
on down the street. 

Near midnight, when Midge came home, his mother 
was sitting at Connie’s bedside. She did not look up. 

“Well,” said Midge, “what’s the matter?” 

She remained silent. Midge repeated his question. 

“Michael, you know what’s the matter,” she said at 
length. * 

“I clprt’t know nothin’,” said Midge. 

“Doii’t lie to me, Michael. What did you do to your 
brother?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“You hit him.” 

“Well, then, I hit him. What of it? It ain’t the first 
time.” 

Her lips pressed tightly together, her face like chalk, 
Ellen Kelly rose from her chair and made straight for him. 
Midge backed against the door. 

“Lay offn me, Ma. I don’t want to fight no woman.” 

Still she came on breathing heavily. 

“Stop where you’re at, Ma,” he warned. 

There was a brief struggle and Midge’s mother lay on 
the floor before him. 

“You ain’t hurt, Ma. You’re lucky I didn’t land good. 
And I told you to lay offn me.” 

“God forgive you, Michael!” 

Midge found Hap Collins in the showdown game at 
the Royal. 

“Come on out a minute,” he said. 

Hap followed him out on the walk. 

“I’m leavin’ town for a w’ile,” said Midge. 

“What for?” 

“Well, we had a little run-in up to the house. The kid 
stole a half buck offn me, and when I went after it he 
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cracked me with his crutch. So I nailed him. And the 
old lady came at me with a chair and I took it off'n her 
and she fell down.’" 

'‘How is Connie hurt?” 

“Not bad.” 

“What are you runnin" away for?” 

“Who the hell said I was runnin’ away? Tm sick and 
tired o' gettin’ picked on; that's all. So I'm leavin' for a 
w’ile and I want a piece o' money.” 

“I ain't only got six bits,” said Happy. 

“You're in bad shape, ain’t you? Well, come through 
with it.” 

Happy came through. 

“You oughtn't to hit the kid,” he said. 

“I ain't astin' you who can I hit,” snarled Midge. “You 
try to put somethin’ over on me and you'll get the same 
dose. I'm goin' now.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said Happy, but not until he 
was sure that Kelly was out of hearing. 

Early the following morning, Midge boarded a train 
for Milwaukee. He had no ticket, but no one knew the 
difference. The conductor remained in the caboose. 

On a night six months later. Midge hurried out of the 
“stage door” of the Star Boxing Club and made for 
Duane’s saloon, two blocks away. In his pocket were 
twelve dollars, his reward for having battered up one 
Demon Dempsey through the six rounds of the first 
preliminary. 

It was Midge's first professional engagement in the 
manly art. Also it was the first time in weeks that he had 
earned twelve dollars. 

On the way to Duane's he had to pass Niemann's. He 
pulled his cap over his eyes and increased his pace until 
he had gone by. Inside Niemann's stood a trusting bar¬ 
tender, who for ten days had staked Midge to drinks and 
allowed him to ravage the lunch on a promise to come in 
and settle the moment he was paid for the “prelim.” 

Midge strode into Duane's and aroused the napping 
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bartender by slapping a silver dollar on the festive board. 

"*Gimme a shot, said Midge. 

The shooting continued until the wind-up at the Star 
was over and part of the fight crowd joined Midge in 
front of Duane’s bar. A youth in the early twenties, 
standing next to young Kelly, finally summoned sufficient 
courage to address him. 

“Wasn’t you in the first bout?” he ventured. 

“Yeh,” Midge replied. 

“My name’s Hersch,” said the other. 

Midge received the startling information in silence. 

“I d^n’t want to butt in,” continued Mr. Hersch, “but 
Td like to buy you a drink.” 

“All right,” said Midge, “but don’t overstrain your¬ 
self.” 

Mr. Hersch laughed uproariously and beckoned to the 
bartender. 

“You certainly gave that wop a trirnmin’ tonight,” said 
the buyer of the drink, when they had been served. “I 
thought you’d kill him.” 

“I would if I hadn’t let up,” Midge replied. “I’ll kill 
’em all.” 

“You got the wallop all right,” the other said admir- 
ingly. 

“Have I got the wallop?” said Midge. “Say, I can kick 
like a mule. Did you notice them muscles in my shoul¬ 
ders?” 

“Notice ’em? I couldn’t help from noticin’ ’em,” said 
Hersch. “J says to the fella .settin’ alongside o’ me, I says: 
'Look at them shoulders! No wonder he can hit,’ I says 
to him.” 

“Just let me land and it’s good-by, baby,” said Midge. 
"I’ll kill ’em all.” 

The oral manslaughter continued until Duane’s closed 
for the night. At parting, Midge and his new friend shook 
hands and arranged for a meeting the following evening. 

For nearly a week the two were together almost con¬ 
stantly. It was Hersch’s pleasant role to hsten to Midge’s 
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modest revelations concerning himself, and to buy every 
time Midge's glass was empty. But there came an evening 
when Hersch regretfully announced that he must go home 
to supper. 

‘1 got a date for eight bells,” he confided. “I could 
stick till then, only I must clean up and put on the Sunday 
clo'es, 'cause she's the prettiest little thing in Milwaukee.” 

'‘Can't you fix it for two?” asked Midge. 

"I don't know who to get,” Hersch replied. "Wait, 
though. I got a sister and if she ain’t busy, it'll be O. K. 
She's no bum for looks herself.” 

So it came about that Midge and Emma Hi^sch and 
Emma's brother and the prettiest little thing iii Milwau¬ 
kee foregathered at Wall’s and danced half the night 
away. And Midge and Emma danced every dance 
together, for though every little onestep seemed to in¬ 
duce a new thirst of its own, Lou Hersch stayed too sober 
to dance with his own sister. 

The next day, penniless at last in spite of his phenome¬ 
nal ability to make someone else settle, Midge Kelly 
sought out Doc Hammond, matchmaker for the Star, and 
asked to be booked for the next show. 

"I could put you on with Tracy for the next bout,” said 
Doc. 

"What’s they in it?” asked Midge. 

"Twenty if you cop,” Doc told him. 

"Have a heart,” protested Midge. "Didn’t I look good 
the other night?” 

"You looked all right. But you aren’t Freddie Welsh 
yet by a consid’able margin.” 

"I ain’t scared of Freddie Welsh or none of ’em,” said 
Midge. 

"Well, we don’t pay our boxers by the size of their 
chests,” Doc said. "I’m offerin’ you this Tracy bout. Take 
it or leave it.” 

"All right; I’m on,” said Midge, and he passed a 
pleasant afternoon at Duane’s on the strength of his book¬ 
ing. 
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Young Tracy’s manager came to Midge the night 
before the show. 

‘*How do you feel about this go?” he asked. 

“Me?” said Midge, “1 feel all right. What do you mean, 
how do I feel?” 

“1 mean,” said Tracy’s manager, “that we’re mighty 
anxious to win, ’cause the boy’s got a chanct in Philly if 
lie cops this one.” 

“What’s your proposition?” asked Midge. 

“Fifty bucks,” said Tracy’s manager. 

“What do you think I am, a crook? Me lay down for 
fifty bucks. Not me!” 

“Seyenty-five, then,” said Tracy’s manager. 

The ttiarket closed on eighty and the details were 
agreed oti in short order. And the next night Midge was 
stopped in the second round by a terrific slap on the fore¬ 
arm. 

This time Midge passed up both Niemann’s and 
Duane’s, having a sizable account at each ]:)lace, and 
sought his refreshment at Stein’s farther down the street. 

When the profits of his deal with Tracy were gone, he 
learned, by first-hand information from Doc Hammond 
and the matchmakers at the other “clubs,” that he was no 
longer desired for even the cheapest of preliminaries. 
There was no danger of his starving or dying of thirst 
while Emma and Lou Hersch lived. But he made up his 
mind, four months after his defeat by Young Tracy, that 
Milwaukee was not the ideal place for him to live. 

“I can lick the best of ’em,” he reasoned, “but there 
ain’t no more chanct for me here. I can maybe go east and 
get on somewheres. And besides—” 

But just after Midge had purchased a ticket to Chicago 
with the money he had “borrowed” from Emma Hersch 
“to buy shoes,” a heavy hand was laid on his shoulders 
and he turned to face two strangers. 

“Where are you goin’, Kelly?” inquired the owner of 
the heavy hand. 

“Nowheres,” said Midge. “What the hell do you care?” 
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The other stranger spoke: 

‘'Kelly, Tm employed by Emma Hersch’s mother to 
see that you do right by her. And we want you to stay 
here till youVe done it.” 

“You won’t get nothin* but the worst of it, monkeying 
with me,” said Midge. 

Nevertheless, he did not depart for Chicago that night. 
Two days later, Emma Hersch became Mrs. Kelly, and 
the gift of the groom, when once they were alone, was a 
crushing blow on the bride’s pale cheek. 

Next morning. Midge left Milwaukee as he had en¬ 
tered it—by fast freight. 

“They’s no use kiddin* ourself any more,” said Tommy 
Haley. “He might get down to thirty-seven in a pinch, 
but if he done below that a mouse could stop him. He’s a 
welter; that’s what he is and he knows it as well as I do. 
He’s growed like a weed in the last six mont’s. I told him, 
I says, Tf you don’t quit growin’ they won’t be nobody for 
you to box, only Willard and them.’ He says, ‘Well, I 
wouldn’t run away from Willard if I weighed twenty 
pounds more.’ ” 

“He must hate himself,” said Tommy’s brother. 

“I never seen a good one that didn’t,” said Tommy. 
“And Midge is a good one; don’t make no mistake about 
that. I wisht we could of got Welsh before the kid growed 
so big. But it’s too late now. I won’t make no holler, 
though, if we can match him up with the Dutchman.” 

“Who do you mean?” 

“Young Goetz, the welter champ. We mightn’t not get 
so much dough for the bout itself, but it’d roll in after¬ 
ward. What a drawin’ card we’d be, ’cause the people 
pays their money to see the fella with the wallop, and 
that’s Midge. And we’d keep the title just as long as 
Midge could make the weight.” 

“Can’t you land no match with Goetz?” 

“Sure, ’cause he needs the money. But I’ve went careful 
with the kid so far and look at the results I got! So what’s 
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the use of talcin’ a chanct? The kid’s cornin’ every minute 
and Goetz is goin’ back faster’n big Johnson did. I think 
we could lick him now; I’d bet my life on it. But six mont’s 
from now they won’t be no risk. He’ll of licked hisself 
before that time. Then all as we’ll have to do is sign up 
with him and wait for the referee to stop it. But Midge is 
so crazy to get at him now that I can’t hardly hold him 
back.” 

The brothers Haley were lunching in a Boston hotel. 
Dan had come down from Holyoke to visit with Tommy 
and to watch the latter’s protege go twelve rounds, or 
less, with iBu4 Cross. The bout promised little in the way 
of a contest, for Midge had twice stopped the Baltimore 
youth and Bud’s reputation for gameness was all that had 
earned him the date. The fans were willing to pay the 
price to see Midge’s hay-making left, but they wanted 
to see it used on an opponent who would not jump out 
of the ring the first time he felt its crushing force. But 
Cross was such an opponent, and his willingness to stop 
boxing-gloves with his eyes, ears, nose and throat had 
long enabled him to escape the horrors of honest labor. 
A game boy was Bud, and he showed it in his battered, 
swollen, discolored face. 

'T should think,” said Dan Haley, ‘'that the kid’d do 
whatever you tell him after all you done for him.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “he’s took my dope pretty 
straight so far, but he’s so sure of hisself that he can’t see 
no reason for waitin’. He’ll do what I say, though; he’d 
be a sucker not to.” 

“You got a contrac’ with him?” 

“No, I don’t need no contrac’. He knows it was me that 
drug him out o’ the gutter and he ain’t goin’ to turn me 
down now, when he s got the dough and bound to get 
more. Where’d he of been at if I hadn’t listened to him 
when he first come to me? That’s pretty near two years 
ago now, but it seems like last week. I was settin’ in the 
s’loon acrost from the Pleasant Club in Philly, waitin’ for 
McCann to count the dough and come over, when this 
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little bum blowecl in and tried to stand the house off for 
a drink. They told him nothin’ doin’ and to beat it out o’ 
there, and tlien he seen me and come over to where I 
was set tin’ and ast me wasn’t 1 a boxin’ man and I told him 
who I was. Then he ast me for money to buy a shot and 
I told him to set down and I’d buy it for him. 

“Then we got talkin’ things over and he told me his 
name and told me about fightin’ a couple o’ j^relims out 
to Milwaukee. So I says, ‘Well, boy, 1 don't know how 
good or how rotten you are, but you won’t never get no- 
wheres trainin’ on that stuff.’ So he says he’d cut it out 
if he could get on in a bout and I says 1 would give him 
a chanct if he played square with me and didn’t touch no 
nune to drink. So we shook hands and I took him up to 
the hotel with me and give him a bath and the next day 1 
bought him some clo’es. And I staked him to eats and 
sleeps for over six weeks. He had a hard time breakin’ 
away from the polish, but finally I thought he was fit and 
I give him his chanct. He went on with Smiley Sayer and 
stopped him so quick that Smiley thought sure he was 
poisoned. 

“Well, you know what he’s did since. The only beatin’ 
in his record was by Tracy in Milwaukee before I got 
hold of him, and he’s licked Tracy three times in the last 
year. 

“I’ve gave him all the best of it in a money way and 
he’s got seven thousand bucks in cold storage. How’s that 
for a kid that was in the gutter two years ago? And he’d 
have still more yet if he wasn’t so nuts over clo’es and 
got to stop at the good hotels and so forth.” 

“Where’s his home at?” 

“Well, he ain’t really got no home. He came from Chi¬ 
cago and his mother canned him out o’ the house for bein’ 
no good. She give him a raw deal, I guess, and he says 
he won’t have nothin’ to do with her unlest she comes to 
him first. She’s got a pile o’ money, he says, so he ain’t 
worry in’ about her.” 

The gentleman under discussion entered the caf4 and 
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swaggered to Tommy^s table, while the whole room 
turned to look. 

Midge was the picture of health despite a slightly 
colored eye and an ear that seemed to have no opening. 
But perhaps it was not his healthiness that drew all eyes. 
His diamond horse-shoe tie pin, his purple cross-striped 
shirt, his orange shoes and his light blue suit fairly 
screamed for attention. 

''Where you been?” he asked Tommy. "I been lookin' 
all over for you.” 

"Set down," said his manager. 

"No said Midge. "I m goin' down to the w'arf 

and seeV'eni unload the fish.” 

"Shake hands with my brother Dan,” said Tommy. 

Midge shook with the Holyoke Haley. 

"If you re Tommy’s brother, you’re O. K. with me,” 
said Midge, and the brothers beamed with pleasure. 

Dan moistened his lips and murmured an embarrassed 
reply, but it was lost on the young gladiator. 

"Leave me take twenty,” Midge was saying. "I prob’ly 
won’t need it, but I don’t like to be caught short.” 

Tommy parted with a twenty dollar bill and recorded 
the transaction in a small black book the insurance com¬ 
pany had given him for Christmas. 

"But,” he said, "it won’t cost you no twenty to look at 
them fi.sh. Want me to go along?” 

"No,” said Midge hastily. "You and your brother here 
prob’ly got a lot to say to each other.” 

"Well,” said Tommy, "don’t take no bad money and 
don’t get lost. And you better be back at four o’clock and 
lay down a w’ile.” 

"I don’t need no rest to beat this ^ly/' said Midge. 
"He’ll do enough layin’ down for the both of us.” 

And laughing even more than the jest called for, he 
strode out through the fire of admiring and startled 
glances. 

The corner of Boylston and Tremont was the nearest 
Midge got to the wnarf, but the lady awaiting him was 
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doubtless a more dazzling sight than the catch of the 
luckiest Massachusetts fisherman. She could talk, too-^ 
probably better than the fish. 

“O you Kid!'* she said, flashing a few silver teeth among 
the gold. “O you fighting man!'' 

Midge smiled up at her. 

“We’ll go somewheres and get a drink,” he said. “One 
won’t hurt.” 

In New Orleans, five months after he had rearranged 
the map of Bud Cross for the third time, Midge finished 
training for his championship bout with the Dutchman. 

Back in his hotel after the final workout, Midge 
stopped to chat with some of the boys from up north, 
who had made the long trip to see a champion dethroned, 
for the result of this bout was so nearly a foregone con¬ 
clusion that even the experts had guessed it. 

Tommy Haley secured the key and the mail and as¬ 
cended to the Kelly suite. He was bathing when Midge 
came in, half an hour later. 

“Any mail?” asked Midge. 

“There on the bed,” replied Tommy from the tub. 

Midge picked up the stack of letters and postcards and 
glanced them over. From the pile he sorted out three 
letters and laid them on the table. The rest he tossed into 
the waste-basket. Then he picked up the three and sat 
for a few moments holding them, while his eyes gazed off 
into space. At length he looked again at the three un¬ 
opened letters in his hand; then he put one in his pocket 
and tossed the other two at the basket. They missed their 
target and fell on the floor. 

“Hell!” said Midge, and stooping over picked them up. 

He opened one postmarked Milwaukee and read: 

Dear Husband: 

I ha\x‘ wrote to you so many times and got no anser and 

I dont know if you ever got them, so I am writeing again 

in the hopes you will get this letter and anser. I dont like 

to bother you with my trubles and I would not only for 
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the baby and I am not asking you should write to me but 
only send a little money and I am not asking for myself 
but the baby has not been well a day sence last Aug. 
and the dr. told me she cant live much longer unless I 
give her better food and thats impossible the way things 
are. Lou has not been working for a year and what I 
make dont hardley pay for the rent. I am not asking for 
you to give me any money, but only you should send what 
I loaned when convenient and I think it amts, to about 
$36.00. Please try and send tliat amt. and it will help 
me, but if you cant send the whole amt. try and send me 
something. 

Your wife, Emma 

Midge tQte the letter into a hundred pieces and scat¬ 
tered them over the floor. 

“Money, money, money!” he said. “They must think 
Tm made o’ money. I s pose the old woman's after it too.” 
He opened his mother's letter; 

dear Michael Connie wonted me to rite and say you 
must beet the dutchman and he is sur you will and 
wonted me to say we wont you to rite and tell us about 
it, but I gess you havent no time to rite or we herd from 
you long beffore this but I wish you would rite jest a line 
or 2 boy becaus it wuld be better for Connie then a barl 
of medisin. It wuld help me to keep things going if you 
send me money now and then when you can spair it but 
if you cant send no money try and fine time to rite a letter 
onley a few lines and it will please Connie, jest think 
boy he hasent got out of bed in oveV 3 yrs. Connie says 
good luck. 

Your Mother, Ellen F. Kelly 

“I thought so,” said Midge. “They're all alike.” 

The third letter was from New York. It read: 

Hon:—This is the last letter you will get from me 
before your champ, but I will send you a telegram Satur¬ 
day, but I can't say as much in a telegram as in a letter 
and I am writeing this to let you know I am thinking of 
you and praying for good luck. 

Lick him good hon and don't wait no longer than you 
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have to and don't forget to wire me as soon as its over. 
Give him that little old left of yours on the nose hon and, 
don't be afraid of spoiling his good looks because he 
couldn't be no homlier than he is. But don’t let him spoil 
my baby's pretty face. You won't will you hon. 

Well hon I would give anything to be there and see it, 
but I guess you love Haley better than me or you 
wouldn’t let him keep me away. But when yoiu* champ 
hon we can do as we please and tell Haley to go to the 
devil. 

Well hon I will send you a telegram Saturday and I 
almost forgot to tell you I will need some more money, 
a couple hundred say and you will have to wire it to me 
as soon as you get this. You will won't you hon. 

I will send you a telegram Saturday and remember hon 
I am pulling for you. 

Well good-by sweetheart and good luck. 

Grace. 

‘'They’re all alike,” said Midge. “Money, money, 
money.” 

Tommy Haley, shining from his ablutions, came in 
from the adjoining room. 

“Thought you’d be layin’ down,” he said. 

“I’m goin’ to,” said Midge, unbuttoning his orange 
shoes. 

“I'll call you at six and you can eat up here without no 
bugs to pester you. I got to go down and give them birds 
their tickets.” 

“Did you hear from Goldberg?” asked Midge. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Sure; fifteen weeks at five hundred, 
if we win. And we can get a guarantee o’ twelve thousand, 
with privileges either in New York or Milwaukee.” 
“Who with?” 

“Anybody that’ll stand up in front of you. You don’t 
care who it is, do you?” 

“Not me. I’ll make ’em all look like a monkey.” 

“Well you better lay down aw’ile.” 

“Oh, say, wire two hundred to Grace for me, will you? 
Right away; the New York address.” 
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"Two hundred! You just sent her three hundred last 
Sunday/' 

"Well, what the hell do you care?” 

"All right, all right. Don't get sore about it. Anything 
else?” 

"That's all,” said Midge, and dropped onto the bed. 

"And I want the deed done before I come back,” said 
Grace as she rose from the table. "Y’ou won't fall down 
on me, will you, hon?” 

“Leave it to me,” said Midge. "And don't spend no 
more th|^ j/ou have to.” 

Grace smiled a farewell and left the cafe. Midge con¬ 
tinued to sip his coffee and read his paper. 

They were in Chicago and they were in the middle of 
Midge's first week in vaudeville. He had come straight 
north to reap the rewards of his glorious victory over the 
broken down Dutchman. A fortnight had been spent in 
learning his act, which consisted of a gymnastic exhibi¬ 
tion and a ten minutes' monologue on the various excel¬ 
lences of Midge Kelly. And now he was twice daily 
turning 'em away from the Madison Theater. 

His breakfast over and his paper read, Midge saun¬ 
tered into the lobby and asked for his key. He then 
beckoned to a bell-boy, who had been hoping for that 
very honor. 

“Find Haley, Tommy Haley,” said Midge. "Tell him 
to come up to my room.” 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Kelly,” said the boy, and proceeded to 
break all his former records for diligence. 

Midge was looking out of his seventh-story window 
when Tommy answered the summons, 

"What'll it be?” inquired his manager. 

There was a pause before Midge replied. 

"Haley,” he said, “twenty-five per cent's a whole lot 
o' money.” 

“I guess I got it cornin', ain’t I?” said Tommy* 
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*T don’t see how you figger it. I don’t see where you’re 
worth it to me.” 

‘"Well,” said Tommy, ‘T didn’t expect nothin’ like this. 
I thought you was satisfied with the bargain. I don’t want 
to beat nobody out o’ nothin’, but I don’t see where you 
could have got anybody else that would of did all I done 
for you.” 

'‘Sure, that’s all right,” said the champion. “You done 
a lot for me in Philly. And you got good money for it, 
didn’t you?” 

“I ain’t makin’ no holler. Still and all, the big money’s 
still ahead of us yet. And if it hadn’t of been for me, you 
wouldn’t of never got within grabbin’ distanc'e.” 

“Oh, I guess I could of went along all right,” said 
Midge. “Who was it that hung that left o?i the Dutch¬ 
man’s jaw, me or you?” 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t been in the ring with the Dutch¬ 
man if it wasn’t for how I handled you.” 

“Well, this won’t get us nowheres. The idear is that 
you ain’t worth no twenty-five per cent now and it don’t 
make no diff’rence what come off a year or two ago.” 

“Don’t it?” said Tommy. “I’d say it made a whole lot 
of difference.” 

“Well, I say it don’t and I guess that settles it.” 

“Look here, Midge,” Tommy said, “I thought I was fair 
with you, but if you don’t think so, I’m willin’ to hear 
what you think is fair. I don’t want nobody callin’ me a 
Sherlock, Let’s go down to business and sign up a con- 
trac’. What’s your figger?” 

“I ain’t namin’ no figger,” Midge replied. “I’m sayin’ 
that twenty-five’s too much. Now what are you willin’ to 
take?” 

“How about twenty?” 

“Twenty’s too much,” said Kelly. 

“What ain’t too much?” asked Tommy. 

“Well, Haley, I might as well give it to you straight. 
They ain’t nothin’ that ain’t too much.” 

“You mean you don’t want me at no figger?” 
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"That’s the idear.” 

There was a minute’s silence. Then Tommy Haley 
walked toward the door. 

"Midge,” he said, in a choking voice, "you’re makin’ a 
big mistake, boy. You can’t throw down your best friends 
and get away with it. That damn woman will ruin you.” 

Midge sprang from his seat. 

"You shut your mouth!” he stormed. "Get out o’ here 
before they have to carry you out. You been spongin’ off 
o’ me long enough. Say one more word about the girl or 
about anything else and you’ll get what the Dutchman 
got. Now g^t out!” 

And ^Ommy Haley, having a very vivid memory of the 
Dutchihan s face as he fell, got out. 

Grace came in later, dropped her numerous bundles on 
the lounge and perched herself on the arm of Midge’s 
chair. 

"Well?” she said. 

"Well,” said Midge, "I got rid of him.” 

"Good boy!” said Grace. "And now I think you might 
give me that twenty-five per cent.” 

"Besides the seventy-five you’re already gettin’P” said 
Midge. 

"Don’t be no grouch, hon. You don’t look pretty when 
you’re grouchy.” 

"It ain’t my business to look pretty,” Midge replied. 

"Wait till you see how I look with the stuflE I bought 
this mornin’I” 

Midge glanced at the bundles on the lounge. 

"There’s Haley’s twenty-five per cent,” he said, "and 
then some.” 

The champion did not remain long without a manager. 
Haley’s successor was none other than Jerome Harris, 
who saw in Midge a better meal ticket than his popular- 
priced musical show had been. 

The contract, giving Mr. Harris twenty-five per cent of 
Midge’s earnings, was signed in Detroit the week after 
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Tommy Haley had heard his dismissal read. It had taken 
Midge just six days to learn that a popular actor cannot 
get on without the ministrations of a man who thinks, 
talks and means business. At first Grace objected to the 
new meml)er of the firm, but when Mr. Harris had de¬ 
manded and secured from the vaudeville people a one- 
hundred dollar increase in Midge’s weekly stipend, she 
was convinced that the champion had acted for the best. 

“You and my missus will have some great old times,” 
H arris told Grace. “I’d of wired her to join us here, only 
I seen the Kid’s bookin’ takes us to Milwaukee next week, 
and that’s where she is.” 

But when they were introduced in the Milwaukee 
hotel, Grace admitted to herself that her feeling for Mrs. 
Harris could hardly be called love at first sight. Midge, 
on the contrary, gave his new manager’s wife the many 
times over and seemed loath to end the feast of his eyes. 

“Some doll,” he said to Grace when they were alone. 

“Doll is right,” the lady replied, “and sawdust where 
her brains ought to be.” 

“I’m li’ble to steal that baby,” said Midge, and he 
smiled as he noted the effect of his words on his audi¬ 
ence’s face. 

On Tuesday of the Milwaukee week the champion 
successfully defended his title in a bout that the news¬ 
papers never reported. Midge was alone in his room 
that morning when a visitor entered without knocking. 
The visitor was Lou Hersch. 

Midge turned white at sight of him. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“I guess you know,” said Lou Hersch. “Your wife’s 
starvin’ to death and your baby’s starvin’ to death and 
I’m starvin’ to death. And you’re dirty with money.” 

“Listen,” said Midge, “if it wasn’t for you, I wouldn’t 
never saw your sister. And, if you ain’t man enough to 
hold a job, what’s that to me? The best thing you can do 
is keep away from me.” 

“You give me a piece o’ money and I’ll go.” 
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Midge's reply to the ultimatum was a straight right to 
his brother-in-law's narrow chest. 

“Take that home to your sister.” 

And after Lou Hersch had picked himself up and 
slunk away, Midge thought: “It's lucky I didn't give him 
my left or I'd of croaked him. And if I’d hit him in the 
stomach, I'd of broke his spine.” 

There was a party after each evening performance dur¬ 
ing the Milwaukee engagement. The wine flowed freely 
and Midge had more of it than Tommy Haley ever would 
have g(^t1rhitted him. Mr. Harris offered no objection, 
which ^was possibly just as well for his own physical 
comfort. 

In the, dancing between drinks. Midge had his new 
manager's wife for a partner as often as Grace. The lat¬ 
ter's face as she floundered round in the arms of the 
portly Harris, belied her frequent protestations that she 
was having the time of her life. 

Several times that week. Midge thought Grace was on 
the point of starting the quarrel he hoped to have. But 
it was not until Friday night that she accommodated. He 
and Mrs. Harris had disappeared after the matinee and 
when Grace saw him again at the close of the night show, 
she came to the point at once. 

“What are you try in' to pull off?” she demanded. 

“It's none o' your business, is itP't said Midge. 

“You bet it's my business; mine and Harris's. You cut 
it short or youH find out.” 

“Listen,” said Midge, “have you got a mortgage on me 
or somethin'? You talk like we was married.” 

“We’re goin' to be, too. And to-morrow's as good a 
time as any.” 

“Just about,” Midge said. “You got as much chanct o' 
marryin' me to-morrow as the next day or next year and 
that ain't no chanct at all.” 

“We'll find out,” said Grace. 

“You're the one that's got somethin' to find out.” 
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*‘What do you mean?” 

“I mean I’m married already.” 

*‘Yoii lie!” 

‘‘You think so, do you? Well, s pose you go to this here 
address and get acquainted with my missus.” 

Midge scrawled a number on a piece of paper and 
handed it to lier. She stared at it unseeingly. 

“Well,” said Midge, “I ain’t kiddin’ you. You go there 
and ask for Mrs. Michael Kelly, and if you don’t find her, 
ril marry you to-morrow before breakfast.” 

Still Grace stared at the scrap of paper. To Midge it 
seemed an age before she spoke again. 

“You lied to me all this w’ile.” 

“Yon never ast me was I married. What’s more, what 
the hell diff rence did it make to you? You got a split, 
didn’t you? Better’n fifty-fifty.” 

He started away. 

“Where you goin’?” 

“I’m goin’ to meet Harris and his wife.” 

“I’m goin’ with you. You’re not goin’ to shake me now.” 

“Yes, I am, too,” said Midge quietly. “When I leave 
town to-morrow night, you’re going to stay here. And if 
I see where you’re goin’ to make a fuss. I’ll put you in a 
hospital where they’ll keep you quiet. You can get your 
stuff to-morrow mornin’ and I’ll slip you a hundred bucks. 
And then I don’t want to see no more o’ you. And don’t try 
and tag along now or I’ll have to add another K. O. to 
the old record.” 

When Grace returned to the hotel that night, she dis¬ 
covered that Midge and the Hamses had moved to an¬ 
other. And when Midge left town the following night, he 
was again without a manager, and Mr. Harris was with¬ 
out a wife. 

Three days prior to Midge Kelly’s ten-round bout with 
Young Milton in New York City, the sporting editor of 
The News assigned Joe Morgan to write two or three 
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thousand words about the champion to run with a picture 
lay-out for Sunday. 

Joe Morgan dropped in at Midge’s training quarters 
Friday afternoon. Midge, he learned, was doing road 
work, but Midge’s manager, Wallie Adams, stood ready 
and willing to supply reams of dope about the greatest 
fighter of the age. 

“Let’s hear what you’ve got,” said Joe, “and then I’ll 
try to fix up something.” 

So Wallie stepped on the accelerator of his imagination 
and shot away. 

“Just a kid; that’s all he is; a regular boy. Get what I 
mean? t>on’t know the meanin’ o’ bad habits. Never 
tasted liquor in his life and would prob’bly get sick if 
he smellecj it. Clean livin’ put him up where he’s at. Get 
what I nriean? And modest and unassumin’ as a school 
girl. He’s so quiet you wouldn’t never know he was 
round. And he’d go to jail before he’d talk about him¬ 
self. 

“No job at all to get him in shape, ’cause he’s always 
that way. The only ti'ouble we have with him is gettin’ 
him to light into these poor bums they match him up 
with. He’s scared he’ll hurt somebody. Get what I mean? 
He’s tickled to death over this match with Milton, ’cause 
everybody says Milton can stand the gaff. Midge’ll maybe 
be able to cut loose a little this time. But the last two bouts 
he had, the guys hadn’t no business in the ring with him, 
and he was holdin’ back all the w’ile for the fear he’d kill 
somebody. Get what T mean?” 

“Is he married?” inquired Joe. 

“Say, you’d think he was married to hear him rave 
about them kiddies he’s got. His fam’ly’s up in Canada to 
their summer home and Midge is wild to get up there 
with ’em. He thinks more o’ that wife and them kiddies 
than all the money in the world. Get what I mean?” 

“How many children has he?” 

“I don’t know, four or five, I guess. All boys and every 
one of ’em a dead ringer for their dad.” 
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“Is his father living?” 

“No, the old man died when he was a kid. But he's 
got a grand old mother and a kid brother out in Chi. 
They're the first ones he thinks about after a match, them 
and his wife and kiddies. And he don't forget to send the 
old woman a thousand bucks after every bout. He's goin' 
to buy her a new home as soon as they pay him off for 
this match.” 

“How about his brother? Is he going to tackle the 
game?” 

“Sure, and Midge says he'll be a champion before he's 
twenty years old. They're a fightin' fam'ly and all of ’em 
honest and straight as a die. Get what I mean? A fella 
that I can't tell you his name come to Midge in Milwaukee 
onct and wanted him to throw a fight and Midge give him 
such a trimmin' in the street that he couldn't go on that 
night. That's the kind he is. Get what I mean?” 

Joe Morgan hung around the camp until Midge and 
his trainers returned. 

‘'One o' the boys from The News"* said Wallie by way 
of introduction. “I been givin' him your fam’ly hist'ry.” 

“Did he give you good dope?” he inquired. 

“He's some historian,” said Joe. 

“Don't call me no names,” said Wallie smiling. “Call 
us up if they's anything more you want. And keep your 
eyes on us Monday night. Get what I mean?” 

The story in Sunday's News was read by thousands of 
lovers of the manly art. It was well written and full of 
human interest. Its slight inaccuracies went unchallenged, 
though three readers, besides Wallie Adams and Midge 
Kelly, saw and recognized them. The three were Grace, 
Tommy Haley and Jerome Harris and the comments they 
made were not for publication. 

Neither the Mrs. Kelly in Chicago nor the Mrs. Kelly 
in Milwaukee knew that there was such a paper as the 
New York News. And even if they had known of it and 
that it contained two columns of reading matter about 
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Midge, neither mother nor wife could have bought it. 
For The Neivs on Sunday is a nickel a copy. 

Joe Morgan could have written more accurately, no 
doubt, if instead of Wallie Adams, he had interviewed 
Ellen Kelly and Connie Kelly and Emma Kelly and Lou 
Herscli and Grace and Jerome Harris and Tommy Haley 
and Hap Collins and two or three Milwaukee bartenders. 

But a story built on their evidence would never have 
passed the sporting editor. 

“Suppose you can prove it,” that gentleman would have 
said. “It wouldn’t get us anything but abuse to print it. 
The people don’t want to see him knocked. He’s cham¬ 
pion.” 


Sherwood Anderson 


DAUGHTERS 

There were two Shepard girls, Kate and Wave. 
Wave was slender. When she walked, she tlirust the 
upper part of her body slightly forward. She had masses 
of soft hair always slipping from place and falling down. 
It won’t stay where I put it,’ said Wave. Her hair was 
brown, touched with red, and her eyes were brown. Most 
of the time she wouldn’t get up in the morning. She let 
Kate do all the work about the house, but Kate didn’t 
care if she did. 

The Shepards had come to Longville, to live in town. 
John Shepard got a job working as a section hand on the 
railroad. He had been a lumberman working in lumber 
camps ever since he was a boy and didn’t like being in 
town. He came in because of his daughters. Kate, the 
elder of the girls, wanted to be a school-teacher. To do 
that you had to go through high school. Afterwards you 
had to go through normal school. Kate thought she could 
do it. 
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Before moving into Longville, they had lived in a small 
unpainted frame house in a little valley up in the hills. 
The house lay six miles back in the hills beyond the Bear 
Creek settlement and the Bear Creek lumber camp where 
John Shepard had been working when his wife died. His 
wife was a huge fat woman with a reputation for lazi¬ 
ness. ‘Look at her house/ people said. Her house always 
was dirty. It was in disorder. It had remained that way 
until Kate got old enough to take a hand in the house¬ 
work. 

Kate was a girl who could do everything. She had kept 
the garden behind the house. She milked the cow. She 
swept and kept the house. She rose before daylight to 
put tlie house in order and be in time for school. The girls 
had had to walk three miles to reach the one-room coun¬ 
try schoolhouse. Often they had to wade through snow 
and, in the spring, through mud. Whenever the weather 
was bad, when it was cold or rainy, or snow or mud lay 
deep on the valley road, which followed the windings of 
a creek, Wave didn't go. 

When she did go, she always played in the boys' games. 
She threw a ball as if she were a boy. She could outrun 
the boys and sometimes tore into one of them and licked 
him. She swore like a boy, 

‘Hell, I'll not go to school, not in this weather. To hell 
with it,' she said. Her mother could not get her to obey. 

All through their childhood, the two girls saw little of 
their father, who often worked in lumber camps. Some¬ 
times, corning home at the week-end after a long hard 
week of heavy work, and finding his wife sitting in a 
disordered house, dirty clothes lying about on the floor, 
and the bed in which he was to sleep with her unmade, 
and hearing her say she couldn't do anything with Wave, 
John Shepard, who seldom complained, had spoken al¬ 
most sharply. 

‘What's the matter with you, Nan?' he asked. ‘Can't 
you run your house? Can't you run your children?' 

T would just like to have you try it, with that Wave/ 
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she said. ‘She’s a little hell-cat/ she added. She said that 
if you tried to make Wave do something she didn’t want 
to do, she’d just lay on the floor and scream. 

1 got a whip and whipped her, but she just kept 
screaming, screaming and Idcking her heels in the air. 
She wouldn’t give in. You couldn’t make her give in.’ 

He himself, when at home and in a room with his 
daughter Wave, always felt a little uncomfortable. He 
spoke to her and, if she didn’t want to, she didn’t answer. 
She could look at you and make you feel uncomfortable. 
There was something a little queer. Sometimes her eyes 
seemed^ to be insulting you. ‘Don’t bother me. Who are 
you that you should bother me? If I want to answer when 
you spe^ik^to me, I will. If I don’t, I won’t.’ 

Wave sat in«a chair and put her legs up. She put her 
feet up on the back of another chair. She left her dress all 
open at tlie front. She went about barefooted, barelegged. 
Her legs were dirty. She could sit for a long, long time, 
saying nothing, staring at you until you wanted to go 
and cuff her. 

And then, suddenly she could grow nice. There was a 
soft warm look came into her eyes. You wanted to go and 
take her into your arms, hold her tight, cuddle her, kiss 
her, but you’d better not try. She might suddenly hit you 
with her hard, sharp little fists. Once she had done that to 
her father, and having taken her into his arms he put her 
quickly down. 

‘Your mother can’t do anything with you, but I’ll show 
that I can,’ he said. 1 was as mad as I ever was in my life,’ 
he said afterwards, talking with George Russell, a man 
who worked with him in the woods. ‘My wife just had 
two girls,’ he said. ‘I wish they had been boys.’ He ex¬ 
plained to the other man how it was about girls. ‘They 
are good or they ain’t. You can’t make them good. 

‘When they’re little things they’re nice, but, as soon 
as they begin to grow up, they bother you. You get to 
thinking, “now what’s going to happen to them?” 

‘There are always boys hanging after young girls,’ he 
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said. He said that, in the country, girls, when they got to 
a certain age, were always going into the bushes with 
boys. 

‘You can talk to a boy, set him straight, but you can t 
talk about a thing like that to a girl. How can you?’ he 
asked. 

The other man, with whom John Shepard worked, 
didn’t know how you could. He had three sons. He didn't 
have any girls. 1 don’t know how you could. 1 guess you 
can’t,’ he said. 

That time, when Wave hit her father in the face with 
her fists, because, just then, she didn’t want to be held 
by him, didn’t at tlie moment fancy being caressed by 
him, John went and cut a switch, a good stout one. He 
went to where there was a thicket beyond his farm, but, 
when he came back to his house, Wave wasn’t there. 

She was sitting astride the roof of his house. He told the 
man in the woods about it. 

The roof of my house is so steep a cat couldn’t climb 
it, but she climbed it,’ he said. 

She just sat up there, staring down at him. 

'Come down,’ he said, 

'Come down,’ his wife said. His wife was alive then. 
His wife could sit all day without moving. She took a 
chair out into the yard and sat in it. T can sit down here 
as long as she can sit up there,’ John’s wife said. He 
thought probably she could. 'I never saw a woman could 
sit as long as my wife can,’ he said to the man in the 
woods. He said she could sit anywhere, on a chair, on the 
ground, even when the ground was wet, on the floor. He 
said that if his wife, instead of Wave, had been sitting 
on the roof, he’d have given up at once. 

1 gave up, promised I’d never touch her if she came 
on down, made my wife promise, because Kate, her sister 
cried so hard. 

'She just sobbed and sobbed. She was so scared her 
sister would fall. She’s such a good girl that I couldn’t 
say, "no.” 
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‘ “Don't touch her, Pa. Please don't touch her. Promise 
you won't touch her. Make Ma promise,” she kept plead¬ 
ing and she kept sobbing like her heart was breaking, so 
I promised,' he said to the man in the woods. He said he 
thought that his daughter Wave was just having a good 
time. ‘She was enjoying herself, the little hell-cat,’ he said. 

It was a year after his wife's death that John Shepard 
had moved to Longville. He hated it. He didn't want to 
live in town. He had saved his money and bought a little 
farm in a nice little valley. Working in the camps he had 
made plans, A stream ran through the farm, a rapid little 
stream tliat came down out of the East Tennessee hills, 
and he planned to build a dam and run a mill. He would 
grind odm for people who lived on little farms farther up 
the valley. A man could get his toll. He could keep enough 
meal to feed his family and his chickens. He could keep 
two or three cows, sell the calves, raise hogs. ‘A man can 
get along good,' he said to another man with whom he 
worked—always in deep woods. ‘He can enjoy his family.' 
He was a quiet, slow-speaking man who, even when a 
young fellow, hadn't gone off, after pay-day, drinking or 
whore-hopping like most of the young fellows in the 
camps. 

But he had had a talk with his daughter Kate, one 
week-end when he was at home, after his wife had died. 
Kate was nearly fifteen. Wave almost thirteen. It was a 
Sunday morning and Kate had got his breakfast. She had 
been up a long time, milked the cow, fed the chickens 
and the two pigs. She had brought water from the spring. 
John had shaved. He had put on a clean shirt and a clean 
pair of overalls. Kate had washed them for him. The little 
house was all in order, everything swept, the windows 
washed, nothing lying about on the floor in the front room 
where the family ate, where they sat. There was a fire¬ 
place and, as the bright spring morning was cold, Kate 
had brought in wood and built a fire. 
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She asked him whether the cofiFee was good. She got 
him a second cup. 

Wave was in bed. 

‘You’ve been doing all of the work, ain’t you?’ he asked, 
but Kate said, no, she hadn’t. She brought him some jelly 
for his bread and told him Wave had made it. Wave had 
baked a cake. Kate began bragging about Wave. She 
could make pies. She could bake the lightest cake you 
ever ate. 

‘I can't cook half as good as Wave can,’ Kate said. She 
said Wave could do anything she put her hand to. If 
she wanted to and when she went to school, she could be 
the smartest one there. Kate got a little excited when she 
spoke of her sister. She always did. There was a kind of 
shine came into her eyes. It was true, said Kate, that, 
when there was bad weather or when she didn’t want to 
go, she wouldn’t go to school, but, you give her a book, 
a hard one, now, any book, and she could read it right off. 

Slie could read a book or a story and then she could 
tell about it, make it sound better than when you read it 
y ourself. 

And when she wanted to, she could make clothes. ‘You 
just give her some odd scraps,’ Kate said. She said that 
Wave had taken an old dress that had belonged to their 
mother and had cut it up. She had just slashed right into 
it. She had made two dresses out of the one dress, one for 
herself and one for Kate. 

Kate came and sat at the table with her father. 

‘Pa, we ought to move to town,’ said she. Her face had 
got flu.shed. It was hard for Kate to talk as she did that 
morning. She wanted her father to sell the farm, to try to 
get a job in town, and John Shepard thought, listening to 
her talk, that Wave had put her up to it. 

‘I’ll bet the little hell-cat did put her up to it,’ he said 
to the man who worked with him in the woods. Kate had, 
however, said nothing of Wave’s wishes. She had been 
bragging her sister up and then she stopped. She took it 
all on her own shoulders. She said she wanted to be a 
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school-teacher and had to go to high school. She said that, 
if they lived in town, in Longville ... it was twenty miles 
away ... it was a big town ... if they lived there slie bet 
she could get a job, maybe in a store. She said slie bet 
she could do something to help earn money. He told the 
m^n in the woods that, once she had got on the subject, 
she didn’t let up. She talked that Sunday, and then she 
talked every time he went home. He said it wasn’t like 
her. His daughter. Wave, he knew was back of it, but 
what could he do? He said he couldn’t say no to Kate, 
not for long. 

‘She’s such a good girl,’ he said. He said he couldn’t 
refuse her a,nything. ‘She works so hard. She does every¬ 
thing. Slie never complains. 1 guess I got to give her her 
chance,’ he said, and lie said he wouldn’t mind, he was 
getting old, he didn’t expect it mattered much where he 
worked, although he hated living in town, didn’t like it at 
all. 

He had hoped to spend his old age on his farm. That 
was why he had worked and saved to buy it. He expected, 
if he sold his farm, he’d only get enough to buy a little 
house in town with no ground at all, not to speak of. 

*Maybe just enough for a little scrawny garden and it 
mighty poor soil,’ he said. ‘And I’ve got my place now 
pretty well built up. I’ve been buying fertilizer and put¬ 
ting it on. What my land needs is time,’ he said. 

He said he knew that his youngest daughter was back 
of Kate’s talk about moving to town and being a school¬ 
teacher and all, but that he guessed he couldn’t refuse. 

It was a little yellow house. You went down a sloping, 
unpaved street that ended in a swamp and the yellow 
house was at the end of the street. It stood on a high 
gravelly bank above the low swampy land and there 
were trees, two hickory trees and a beech, their roots 
reaching down into the black swamp land. They stood 
just where the yard of the yellow house shelved off into 
the swamp and just at the base of the beech—a tree with 
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great spreading limbs, one of its great branches lying 
against the house wall—a spring bubbled up. People came 
from other houses along the short little street to get 
water. There had been a barrel sunk into the ground and 
a stream ran down from the barrel's edge, spreading out 
over the low black land. 

The low land was covered with little grassy hills sur¬ 
rounded by stagnant water. There was a stream that, 
sometimes in the spring and fall, got out of its banks, 
covering the low land, but in the summer it was a mere 
trickle. The stream came out of the town. It went away 
across fields. You could stand in the yard before the 
yellow house and look away to long stretches of farm¬ 
land. There was a big white farmhouse, standing on a 
low hill in the distance, and back of it was a big red 
barn. 

John Shepard, the lumberman, had sold his little farm 
in the valley between high hills and bought the yellow 
house. He hated it, but * What's the use of complaining?' 
he thought. He had got a job working on the railroad 
that went through Longville, was a section hand. He 
got a dollar-fifty a day. He had bought the house at the 
town's edge, because, he thought, ‘Anyway, it won't be 
so crowded.' 

There wasn't anyone to talk to in town. He was a man 
who went cautiously toward others—made friends slowly. 
He left the house early in the morning, carried his lunch- 
pail, and was gone all day. It seemed strange and un¬ 
natural to him not to be in the deep woods, not to have 
the smell of the woods in his nostrils. There was that other 
man with whom he had worked in the woods, the fellow 
that had sons and no daughters. He missed him. The two 
men had worked together for a long time. It was a big 
cutting they had been on. They had kept going forward, 
into hills, swamping-out roads, getting the logs out. You 
worked with another man, felling the trees, and others 
came and trimmed the logs. You could get ahead of them, 
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sit down and rest, talk with the other man who worked 
with you. 

You didn't see much of the boss. You had your life in 
there, away deep in there, in the deep woods with the 
other man, your pardner. 

Jolin Shepard went along through busy town streets, 
up and out of the street at the end of which, by the 
swampy place, he had his house. He had to go through 
a street where there were big houses set in lawns. His 
daughter Kate had a job in one of the big liouses. She 
prepared his breakfast, fixed his lunch-pail, and then 
went to the big house. 

She cooked there. She swept out rooms and made 
beds. Sh^„wasn't the first girl in the house. She was the 
second one. They let her go to school. The woman gave 
her dresses. She told her father how nice they were to 
her. She said they wanted her to have her chance. ‘I tell 
you. Pa, they’re mighty nice to me,’ she said. She stayed 
up there at night, after school, working sometimes until 
eight or even nine o'clock, then she came home and got 
her father’s supper. When there was a party or something 
up where she worked and she knew she'd be late, she’d 
slip home after school and get something cold ready for 
him. Regular evenings, when she had everything cleaned 
up, she’d sit in the kitchen, at the kitchen table, studying. 

Wave wasn't there. She was off somewhere, traipsing 
around with the town boys. She never seemed to want 
to eat much. She didn’t mind missing a meal. Sometimes 
quite late at night, when Kate had got through studying 
and had gone to bed and when John Shepard was in bed, 
a car drove up before the house and Wave got out. 

He could hear some man s voice. He could hear the car 
turn. 

Most of the dresses Kate had given her, working up 
there in the rich people’s house. Wave got. 

She could take a dress and change it. She could make 
it something new. If it was out of style, she could put it 
back in style. She could take two dresses and make one. 
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Wave wasn’t afraid of anyone or anything. Kate, when 
she had time to talk to her father, maybe in the evening 
after the evening meal, when she was washing dishes and 
r leaning up and he was on the steps by the kitchen door 
smoking his pipe before going to bed, continued brag- 
ging Wave up. 

i wish I could cook like Wave can. 

‘She can do anything she sets her hand to. 

‘If I could fix up dresses as well as she can. I’ll bet I’d 
have a shop.’ 

John said nothing. It made him sore to hear Kate talk 
so. 

‘If she can cook so good, \yhy don’t she stay home and 
get my supper?’ he thought. Sometimes he thought, ‘Kate 
is away all day and so am I. She’s just bound to get her¬ 
self into trouble and bring disgrace on us.’ Sometimes he 
wanted to spank Wave. He came home from work and 
there she was, on the front porch, sitting in a chair, her 
legs up on another chair. She didn’t seem to mind what 
she showed. She’d show everything she had. She was 
always reading. She got books somewhere, Kate said 
from a free library. She didn’t care if there was someone 
coming along the street. The people on that street were 
always coming down to the spring, under the trees, at 
the edge of the bank, right near the front of the house. 
There were women coming. Men came. There were some 
of the men who were young fellows. They worked in a 
factory in town. 

Wave didn’t care. She’d dress up, like a doll, right in 
the morning, when she first got up. Sometimes she didn’t 
get up until noon. She turned night into day. She was 
there, like that, on the porch, reading a book, maybe just 
waiting for some man to come in a car and take her out, 
God only knew to where, when John Shepard came home. 

He asked her if she had got his supper and she didn’t 
answer. She didn’t even look at him and he wanted to 
snatch the book out of her hands. He wanted to take her 
across his knees. She wasn’t very big. She was slender 
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and not very strong. He wanted to take her on his knees 
and spank her behind. 

I’d like to fan her little behind for her/ he thought. 

Sometimes when John Shepard came home from his 
work and Wave was there sitting maybe on the porch, 
not answering when he spoke to her, her feet up on an¬ 
other chair or on the porch rail, reading a book, and when 
Kate hadn’t got a chance to slip home and get something 
ready for him and he got mad, he thought, ‘Kate wouldn’t 
like it. She wouldn’t stand for it,’ he thought. When that 
happened, sometimes he got a headache. 

It was because he was so mad and could do nothing. It 
was because it was Wave who was behind Kate’s wanting 
to come live in town. It was because Wave kept putting 
all the work on Kate. 

1 don’t know how she got to be like she is,’ he told 
himself. He hated to think about her. He didn’t want to. 
When he thought about fanning her little behind, he got 
excited. It was an odd excitement. It made his head ache. 
It made his back ache. When he was in the woods cutting 
down trees, he always did heavy work, but he never had 
a backache or headache, but when he got mad at Wave 
and could do nothing because there was nothing he could 
do, he did . . . 

It wasn’t the work he was doing, on the railroad. He 
knew that. It wasn’t such heavy work. 

He hated being alone in the house with Wave. She 
could make him furious just looking at him. Sometimes, 
when he came home from work, and she was there and 
Kate wasn’t—he couldn’t stay. He kept opening and clos¬ 
ing his fists. Even if it was winter and if Wave was at 
home and not traipsing around with some man and there 
was snow on the ground, he went out of the house. 

He went into the back yard. There wasn’t much front 
yard, but the back yard was long. When he had bought 
the place, he had thought that maybe he would raise 
chickens. He never had. 1 don’t seem to get around to 
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begin/ he said to himself. He thought maybe it was 
Wave’s fault. 

lie stood about. He was waiting for Wave to go away 
or Kate to come home. When it was dark, he sat some¬ 
times on the ground, under one of the hickory trees. The 
hickory trees were at the back of the yard, where the 
ground shelved off, down to the swamp. The beech tree 
was in front, right by the street. He got so mad that he 
beat the ground with his open hand. One night he beat 
so hard that the gravelly soil hurt his hand. He didn’t 
mind the hurt. He liked it, but afterwards his back ached 
and his head ached. It spoiled his supper. 

A porch extended along one side of the little yellow 
house and faced the street. Through a door in the side 
porch you entered a small parlor, behind which lay a 
bedroom, where the girls slept. The kitchen was built on. 
The stairs to the upper story mounted out of the girls" 
room. There was no door at its head, and the stairs came 
right into the room where John Shepard had his bed. A 
wooden railing had been placed l3eside the stair-pit, 
there, so that in case you did not light a lamp when you 
went to bed, or got up in the night or early in winter, you 
wouldn’t in the darkness fall through the opening. There 
was a second room in the upper story, and to reach it 
you had to pass through John Shepard’s. 

He was wandering restlessly about in the back yard. It 
was evening. A car drove up and Wave got into it. She 
was ‘stepping out.’ ‘I’m stepping out. Kid,’ she would 
have said to her sister, fixing herself up. Wave, although 
younger than Kate, always called her sister ‘Kid.’ It was 
the assertion of a kind of superiority perhaps in worldly 
knowledge which Kate didn’t mind. Kate never minded 
anything Wave said or did. John Shepard heard a man’s 
voice out in the road. The fellow had to turn the car and 
John got behind one of the hickories. He didn’t want the 
car’s headlight to search him out, find him wandering 
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there. Anyway, he didn’t want Wave to know she could 
worry him. 

He went into the house. Kate was sitting in the kitchen 
by the table. She was sitting under a kerosene lamp, as 
the Shepards didn’t have electric lights. She had a book 
open. It was nice and clean in there. When Kate was in 
the house even for just a little while, she got everything 
looking and smelling nice. He thought Kate was very 
pretty. He thought she was beautiful. Sometimes when 
he admired her he wondered how she had come to be as 
fine as she was, and was disloyal to his dead wife. ‘She 
isn’t much like her Ma or me either/ thought he. 

‘Where you been. Pa?’ Kate asked, and he said he had 
just stepped outside. He wanted to tell her that he 
couldn’t bear being in the house when Wave was there. 
He wasn’t a swearing man, but he wanted to say, ‘God¬ 
dam Wave. I wish she’d get the hell out of my house and 
stay out.’ He wanted to say, ‘I don’t give a goddam what 
happens to her. I can’t bear being in the goddam house 
when she’s here.’ 

Sometimes he said such things aloud, when he was 
going to work, in the early morning, hardly anyone in the 
streets, even in Main Street, through which he had to 
pass, just maybe a few clerks, opening up and sweeping 
out stores. He said such things aloud, then or in the 
evening when he was coming home. But he knew he 
couldn’t say them to Kate. 

He said, 1 guess I’ll go on to bed.’ He didn’t want to 
go to bed, but he didn’t want to interrupt her in her 
studies. He thought, ‘Maybe I could just sit down here, 
near her, and smoke my pipe. 

‘I like to be near her,’ he thought. 

He thought, ‘I never liked to be near her Ma, even 
when she was a young girl, before she got so fat, when 
I was courting her, like I like to be near Kate. 

‘But maybe it would bother her, me sitting about,’ he 
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*And anyway/ he thought, 1 don’t enjoy smoking when 
iVe got a headache/ 

He hesitated, standing back of Kate, who was absorbed 
in her book. 

She turned and saw him. 

She had got a new lampshade on her lamp. ‘Look at it. 
Pa,’ she said. ‘Ain’t it pretty?’ She said that Wave had 
made it. His headache got worse. 

‘Goddam Wave,’ he thought. 

‘She’s sure got fine eyes,’ he thought, looking at her. 
He was always wondering, since he came to live in town, 
why it was that men and boys all seemed to be crazy to 
be with Wave and why so few got after Kate. He thought 
it showed that town men hadn’t a bit of sense. 

‘If I was a young fellow now,’ he thought, ‘and Kate 
wasn’t my daughter—’ 

He had gone to stand near the door that led into Kate’s 
and Wave’s room and to the foot of the stairs. 

‘I’d better not sit down,’ he thought. If he sat down 
he’d be staying. She worked hard. ‘She ought to get her 
studying done and go to bed,’ he thought. 

Kate had been talking about the room upstairs, the 
one at the front of the house. She had said that some¬ 
times she thought she’d better put an ad in the paper. 
‘We could get something for the room and it would be a 
help.’ If, as sometimes happened, she also spoke of want¬ 
ing to buy something for Wave, speaking maybe of Wave’s 
birthday coming, or maybe Christmas, mentioning maybe 
a pair of silk stockings, something like that, it spoiled 
things. But sometimes she didn’t mention Wave at all, 
and when she talked in her intimate way, Wave gone, it 
seemed to him that his back and head both were feeling 
better. 

Kate began speaking about the roomer for the room 
above, giving the impression that she had given the mat¬ 
ter a lot of thought. 

If it was a young fellow now, a quiet one.^ 

She was attending the town high school. iThere were 
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young fellows, also from the country, who came to town 
to school, some drove into town in cars, but others had 
no cars. 

If we had a young fellow like that, in the other room, 
upstairs, he and 1 could talk over our lessons.’ 

Kate said that some of the lessons she had to take in 
school were mighty hard for her. She had to study a 
thing called Latin. 

‘What’s that?’ her father asked, and she said it was a 
language. 

‘It’s the way people talked, a long time ago,’ she ex¬ 
plained. She said they wrote books in a language differ¬ 
ent from ,,the one she and her father talked. She didn’t 
know why you had to learn to read books written in it, 
but you did. If she was ever going to get a chance as a 
school-teacher, she had to learn it. 

‘Even if we got only a dollar a week,’ she continued. ‘It 
couldn’t be a girl, up there with you, having to go back 
and forth through your room. If he wanted his breakfast, 
I could get it while I am getting yours.’ 

She continued earnestly talking of the possible roomer. 
Suddenly it occurred to her father that she was describ¬ 
ing a real person. She spoke so definitely of him. 

John Shepard went upstairs and to bed. For some time 
a vague resentment against young men had been grow¬ 
ing in him. Going to work and coming from it he had 
begun looking closely at young men he met. Now and 
then one of them, who came in the evening for Wave— 
he might be going to take her for a ride in his car—there 
seemed an endless stream of the men, some younger than 
others, big ones and little ones—men well dressed, others 
rather shabbily dressed—now and then one of them sat 
for a time on the side porch of the house. 

He would himself have fled into the back yard. Wrath 
was rising in him. ‘What’s she up to?’ It must be, he 
thought, that half the town was talking about his daugh¬ 
ter. 
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1 don't believe all of these men would be after her 
unless—' 

There were thoughts he couldn't finish, didn't want to 
finish. 

If she were going all the way with them, one after an¬ 
other— 

Wrath boiled up in him. 

But, lying in bed, it seemed to him that the young 
roomer was in the house. He was in the room at the front 
of the house, just beyond his own, behind the closed 
door. He was in there studying as Kate was studying 
below in the kitchen.—Now he was below with her, talk¬ 
ing their lessons over with her.—He was quietly coming 
upstairs. 

John Shepard had always wanted a son. The young 
man would be like Kate, not like Wave, a fellow always 
running around in the streets at night, crazy after girls 
as Wave was crazy after boys. 

The resentment returned. The young fellow who had 
come for Wave earlier in the evening had returned with 
her, was sitting down on the porch with her. The two 
were laughing and talking together. 

'Now quit that, smarty,' he heard Wave say to the man. 

He would have been grabbing her leg or something like 
that. It sounded like it. 

She wasn't mad, though. She laughed when she told 
the fellow to quit it. She didn't sound as though she 
meant it. She had a curiously soft silvery laugh. She 
began singing. 

She could do all sorts of things Kate couldn't do and 
that was annoying too. 

For example she could sing. She had a curiously soft, 
clear, penetrating voice. Late at night, when she had 
come home, after an evening spent with some man and 
had got into bed with Kate and was telling Kate of her 
adventures and was speaking in a low voice, hardly more 
than a whisper, her father, in his bed upstairs could hear 
every word she said. 
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Kate bad a rather husky voice. It sounded as though 
she were catching cold. Her father was always asking, 
‘You ain’t catching cold, are you, Kate?’ 

‘Why, no,’ she said. 

Wave knew a lot of songs. She’d sing songs to the men 
that weren’t very nice. She sang a song about a girl who 
got pregnant by some man she wasn’t married to. It was 
called ‘(Careless Love.’ It was about a girl who got big 
with child so that she couldn’t tie her apron strings. The 
strings wouldn’t go around her swollen belly. The man 
who did it to her, after he had done it, wouldn't marry 
her. 

It wasn’t any song to sing, to just any man, especially 
when you weren't married to him. Wave sang it in her 
soft, low, clear voice and John Shepard was sure she 
could be heard all along the street at the end of which 
they lived. 

God only knew what people thought. 

But, just the same, in spite of yourself, when Wave 
sang like that , . . you just couldn’t help yourself . . , 
you began to like her in spite of yourself. 

The singing seemed to carry John Shepard back into 
his young manhood. He was again a young lumberman. 
On Saturday night he was in a town near the lumber 
camp where he worked then. He had gone into town 
with other young lumbermen. 

They were drinking and fighting. They were going 
whore«hopping, out to raise hell, but he wasn’t. He walked 
about. Tlie town was small, but he got off the main street. 

There was a house, halfway up a hill, a half-mile out 
of town. It had apple trees in the yard. 

There was an old man with a gray beard, who walked 
with a stick. There was an old blind woman. 

There was a young girl, veiy slender, verv pretty. They 
had mosquito netting about the porch of their house. 

On warm clear nights they brought a lamp out there 
and the young girl read aloud to the old white-bearded 
man and to the blind woman. 
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Her voice was like a bird singing away off somewhere 
in the deep woods. 

The first time when John Shepard, as a young man, 
had gone into the town and when wandering about, not 
wanting to drink and raise hell with the others, not 
wanting to go whore-hopping ... he didn't believe in 
it ... it was against his principles ... he had often 
said to himself, T'll wait 'til 1 get honestly married . . / 

‘Tm not just an animal . . .' he had said. 

T'll go clean to her. I’ll be asking her to come clean to 
me and I ought to go clean to her . . .’ 

There was deep dust in the road and when he went 
past that house, that was quite near the road. They didn’t 
see him. They didn’t hear him. There was a kind of 
hedge and he sat down under it. He hadn’t ever thought 
that he could get a woman like the one on the porch of 
that house, reading aloud to the two old people, so 
beautiful, so evidently refined. 

He thought, Til bet she’s educated. She reads so well.’ 
He thought maybe she had just come there, to that town, 
maybe to visit her grandmother and grandfather. 

T’ll bet, at home, she’s away up in life,’ he thought. 
He imagined all sorts of things about her, creeping back 
to hide under the hedge, on many Saturday nights, al¬ 
ways dreaming and thinking about her all week when he 
was at work in the woods. Bitterly disappointed when, 
having gone into town and up there, she wasn’t on the 
porch, reading to the old people, so disappointed that 
sometimes he cried. 

Not that he had ever thought he could get such a 
woman. 

He had never even spoken to her. How could he have 
gotten a chance, he told himself, and if a chance had 
come, what could he have said? She had been there with 
the two old people and then she wasn’t there. He guessed 
she was just visiting there, in that house, in that town. 
He guessed they were her grandparents. It had been 
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like spring coming after a long hard winter in the woods. 
Spring comes, and then after a while, it isn’t spring any 
more. 

What annoyed John Shepard, though, was that Wave, 
sitting singing on the porch to a man she had picked up, 
should rouse a funny feeling in her fathe.r. Making him 
think of his youth when he went creeping up a hillside 
road, out of a lumber town, hiding under bushes, seeing 
another young woman on the porch of a house, himself 
full of a mysterious love that made him sit by the road¬ 
side silently crying, just as if, he told himself, a man, 
certainly a very ordinary man, not educated, one who 
always had. lived with rough uncouth men, drinkers, 
fighters and whore-hoppers, had fallen in love with an 
angel sitting on a star up in the sky. As if she herself, 
the little devil down there, were an angel sitting on a 
star. The singing carried you up to her. It seemed to float 
you. Made you as if in a dream, where your feet leave 
the earth and you float like a bird up in the sky. 

It made him angry. God knows he had seen and heard 
enough of his daughter Wave. In spite of himself, though, 
he quit wanting to fan her little behind, and went to 
sleep. 

He awoke. Kate was up, getting his breakfast. It was 
lucky that, at the place where she worked, they didn’t 
have their breakfast early like that. John guessed they 
stayed in bed. ‘How they can, when it’s broad daylight, 
say now in the summer, I don’t know,’ he thought. 

‘I like the early part of the day,’ he thought. He re¬ 
membered how, when he was still working in the woods, 
he went, from where he slept, in a bunk, in a little shack, 
usually with two or three others to where they all ate their 
breakfast. 

It would be hardly day. It would be a pinkness. You 
went along a creek and crossed on a log. There was ^ck)d 
woods smells and good food smells. In the lumber camp, 
no one talked while they were eating. It was a rule they 
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had. It wasn’t a law. It was a rule. It was in all lumber 
camps. It made it nice. 

You ate and got on a car, a flat one, part of a lumber 
train, and you went along a creek. 

There were some began to talk, but John didn’t. He 
sat silent, at the edge of a flatcar, his legs hanging down. 

There was a kingfisher bird, up early and on a limb, a 
dead limb, hanging out over the stream. There was a 
quiet above the talk of the men. There was a scjuirrel went 
up the trunk of a tree. 

It was all nice. It was funny to think there were people 
in towns who wanted to stay in bed. 

T couldn’t. Even if I had a million dollars, I couldn’t,’ 
thought John Shepard. 

He went downstairs and there was Wave in bed 
asleep. She had kicked the covers off again. You could 
see clear up her leg, all of it, and see her little behind. 

He was in bed again. He had been talking with Kate 
again about the roomer for the room next his. 

Tt gets kind of real,’ he thought. 

T guess now he’d be down there with Kate,’ he thought. 
Sometimes, when he was in bed like that, not asleep yet, 
not wanting to go to sleep, not feeling like sleep, he 
could almost see the young man. 

‘He’d have to be a pretty sensible one.’ He thought it 
would be nice if the young man was good-looking but 
not too good-looking. He might be smart and quick at 
things, like Wave was ... at least like Kate was always 
saying Wave was . . . but, he thought, not too god¬ 
dam smart. ‘Smart enough, though, not to fall for Wave,’ 
he thought. 

He thought, ‘He’d be down there with Kate, she help¬ 
ing him, he helping her, but she wouldn’t be showing her 
legs. Nothing like that,’ he thought. 

. lie thought . . . ‘Maybe they’d both be like I was 
i^bout that one on the porch that time. Like that about 
•each other,’ he thought. 
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It got so that, having these thoughts, night after night, 
they got more and more real. 

Sometimes he thought, when he went upstairs to bed, 
when he was undressing, he thought . . . ‘No, he ain’t 
down there with Kate. 

‘He’s in there. He’s in his room. 

‘He’s studying now. I got to be mighty careful. 

‘I can’t make any noise,’ he thought. 

He argued with himself. ‘The fellow can’t he down 
there with Kate, sitting with her, studying with her, lik¬ 
ing her, gradually getting more and more stuck on her, 
because I just came up from there. 

‘He’s in there in his room, studying now,’ he thought. 

‘If he comes through the room here, going down to be 
with Kate, I’ll pretend to be asleep.’ He thought of some¬ 
thing that gave him a lot of satisfaction. ‘There’s a lot 
of men that snore when they sleep, but 1 don’t,’ he 
thought. There had been a fellow at the lumber camp 
where he worked. He came to bunk in the same shack. 
He said, ‘Thank God, you don’t snore.’ He said it in the 
morning after the first night in the shack with John. He 
said, ‘Christ, the bedbugs are as bad here as where I was 
where I worked last, but thank God, you ain’t no snorer.’ 
He said that, in the last camp where he had worked, he 
had been put in to bunk in a shack with a man who snored 
so that he raised the goddam roof. He said the fellow 
made the goddam roof flop up and down like a goddam 
tent that hadn’t, he said, been pegged down. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘like a goddam tent in a goddam 
storm.’ He meant to say that John didn’t snore when he 
slept. 

‘And I’m glad I don’t,’ John thought. He thought he’d 
hate to be bothering the roomer he and Kate were always 
speaking about. ‘Either,’ he thought, ‘when he’s up here 
in his room or when he’s down there sitting with Kate.’ 

Lying there, arguing with himself in bed, upstairs in 
his house, John Shepard heard the sound of voices. His 
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daughter Wave had been out with one of her men. She 
had come home and she and Kate were in bed. 

They were talking. They were laughing. There was a 
fat girl who worked in the house where Kate worked. 

She couldn’t get any men. Kate was telling Wave a 
story. The fat girl, who worked at that place where Kate 
worked, wrote letters to herself. Kate said she had seen 
one of the letters. 

The fat girl had let it fall on the floor. It fell out of the 
pocket of her apron. Her name was Evelyn. ‘Darling 
Evelyn,’ the letter began. The fat girl couldn’t spell very 
well. Kate said the fat girl went down into the town. She 
went to a florist. She bought a box of roses and sent them 
to herself. She had, Kate said to Wave, gone somewhere 
and had some cards printed. There was a man’s name 
on the cards. 

She put one of the cards into the box of roses. Slie had 
it addressed to herself. She had it sent to the house wliere 
she worked. She left the box open. Kate saw the card 
lying in the box on the roses. 

‘When she was down in the kitchen, I went into her 
room. She had got a whole pack of the cards printed. 
They were in a little pasteboard box in there. The name 
printed on the cards was “Robert Huntington.” ’ 

There wasn’t any such man. Kate and Wave were lying 
downstairs. They were laughing at the fat girl. Wave was 
telling Kate about some man. 

‘He wanted to kiss me. 

‘He put his hand on my leg.’ 

They began talking in lowered voices. Wave was tell¬ 
ing Kate what some man had tried to do to her. Occa¬ 
sionally the two girls giggled, and John Shepard silently 
got out of bed. 

He was barefooted. He slept in the same shirt he wore 
during the day. At night, when he went to bed he just 
took off his shoes, his socks and his pants. He shivered as 
he went silently down the stairs. He stood there near the 
foot of the stairs. 
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Wave was telling Kate liow far she thouglit it was safe 
to let the men go. She was saying that there was one man 
who had almost got her. 

1 let him go a little too far.’ 

‘What did you let him do?’ 

Wave had begun to whisper. It was almost as though 
she knew someone was listening. Kate was living her life 
in Wave’s life. As Wave whispered, she giggled. 

Kate also giggled. 

It was all strange. It was in some way terrible to hear. 
Kate was feeling what Wave had felt. When she giggled, 
it was not as it was when Wave giggled. There was some¬ 
thing in the tone of the low laughter that came from Kate 
that made he;r father shiver again. 

He got suddenly angry. He wanted to run and choke 
Wave. He wanted to drag her out of the bed. He wanted 
to fan her behind, fan it hard. 

He went silently back up tlie stairs and got into the 
bed. 

There was the fat girl who wrote letters to herself. She 
sent herself flowers. Kate was living her life in Wave’s 
life. Something not nice, he felt, was going on in his house. 
It seemed to him that Wave, coming into the silent house 
at night and talking with Kate, had brought something 
in that spoiled things. 

The conversation between his daughters went on. John 
Shepard was very angry. He was so angry that little beads 
of sweat stood out on his forehead. He was as he some¬ 
times was in the darkness in the back yard. In the back 
yard he pounded the ground with his hand. Now he 
pounded the bedclothes. His head ached and his back 
hurt. 

John Shepard and his daughter Kate got their young 
man. Kate had put an ad in the paper. The young man 
had taken the room upstairs in the Shepard house. He was 
in the house. He was in and out. His feet were on the 
stairs. He was doing exactly as John Shepard had dreamed 
he would do. 
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He was a student in the town high school and, ap¬ 
parently, a very studious, earnest young man. He had 
his breakfast in the house. Like Kate and John Shepard 
himself, he got up early in the morning. His name was 
Ben Hurd and, like John himself, he had come to town 
from a lumber camp. He was a tall, slender young fellow. 
He had black hair and dark eyes. 

He had got a job in town. He was at a store. He went 
there in the early morning, opened the store and swept 
out. Then he hurried off to school and after school, in the 
late afternoon, he returned to the store. 

He stayed at the store until ten o'clock at night and 
then he came to the Shepard house. 

John Shepard waited for his coming. Kate waited. John 
wondered if he was going to study with her. John would 
be upstairs in his room. He would be in bed with his light 
out. 

John had become neat. When he went to bed at night, 
he had always just let his clothes lie on the floor, but now 
he folded his pants. There was a small chest of drawers 
and he put socLs in a drawer and his shoes under the bed. 
There isn't any light, but a man might as well learn to 
be neat,' he thought. Kate had got him some pajamas to 
wear. She said, Ta, you'd better put these on at night.’ 
She said that men in town wore them. He said he'd never 
heard of any such thing. 

Tt's what the man does where I work,' she said. 

‘All right,’ he said. 

And Kate had got so she wished she didn't have to work 
as a servant. She told her father about that. Tt isn't such 
hard work, but it's being a servant. They look down on 
you,' she said. 

She said she wished she could get some other work. 
‘Of course,' she said, ‘if I was working, say now in a store, 
I wouldn't be having clothes and things given to me.’ 
She said she was glad Wave didn't have to be a servant. 
She said she was determined Wave shouldn't be one. 
When she got to be a school-teacher, she was going to 
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save her money. She had a plan. She and Wave would 
have a shop. She thought sometimes it would be a 
millinery shop and at other times she thought it would 
be a dressmaking shop. 

She thought it would be better even than being a 
school-teacher. She and Wave could be together. ‘You 
wouldn’t have to work so hard. Pa,’ she said. 

John Shepard said nothing. When she talked like that^ 
dragging Wave in, he kept still. To hell with Wave/ he 
thought, but he didn’t say it. 

He had to stand and listen to Kate talk. It was Wave 
this and Wave that. Kate was worried because she thought 
that, because she had to work as a servant, people would 
look d(^wn on them. 

When Wave didn’t do a damn thing, just loafed about 
the house, didn’t go to school to improve herself, spent 
all her time fussing with her clothes and her hair, Kate 
didn’t complain. 

‘Ain’t she got nice hair! Ain’t it soft! Ain’t it pretty!’ 
Kate said. 

When she went on about Wave sometimes John 
Shepard could hardly stand it. He had to clinch his fist. 
He had to stand and listen. When, in the evening, after 
the young fellow came to room in the house and Wave 
wasn’t at home , . . she had a date . . . she wasn’t 
there . . . and John was standing by the door, talking 
to Kate, who was by the kitchen table, sitting there, her 
schoolbooks on the t^ble, her lamp on the table, and 
John was having a httle talk with Kate and it got on Wave, 
he just waited, saying nothing until she got tlirough. 
Then he said, ‘Good night.’ 

‘I guess you want to study. I guess I’ll say good night/ 
he said. 

He went upstairs. He got into bed. He didn’t sleep. 

He wondered if Ben Hurd, when he came, would stop 
and talk maybe with Kate. He thought, ‘I’ll bet Wave 
don’t get him.’ 
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‘I’ll bet he’s got more sense than to fool with her/ he 
thought. 

‘He looks to me like a sensible young fellow/ he 
thought. 

‘They’d make a nice couple/ he thought. Sometimes 
when Ben Hurd came after ten, and Wave wasn’t at 
home and Kate was down there waiting up ... no 
matter how late it was she always stayed up until Wave 
came . . . she and Ben Hurd would talk a little. 

They didn’t much at first because the young fellow 
was shy and Kate was shy, but then they did, more and 
more. 

A little more and a little more. Not studying together 
as John Shepard had thought maybe they would, but just 
talking. 

Like, ‘How do you like it here in town?’ or, ‘How do 
you like it working in a store?’ 

It was a drygoods store. It was a kind of general store. 
It was owned by a Jew. He didn’t have just the one store. 
He had different stores in diflFerent towms. 

He came and he went away. Ben Hurd told Kate about 
the store. He stood by the door downstairs, just as John 
did himself when he talked to Kate. 

‘Won’t you sit down?’ Kate said. She offered him things. 

‘Won’t you have a cup of coffee? I’ll make you some. 

‘Won’t you have a glass of milk?’ 

She offered him a piece of pie. ‘I’ll bet you’re hungry/ 
She bragged about the pie. She said Wave made it. She’d 
begin telling him about Wave, what good pies she could 
make, what good cake, what good fudge. 

There’d be some of her fudge, in a dish on the table 
downstairs. ‘Won’t you have some?’ Kate would say to 
young Ben Hurd. ‘I don’t care if I do,’ he’d say. He’d go 
over to where she was and get a piece, but he wouldn’t 
sit down. 

‘I got to get upstairs,’ the young fellow would say to 
Kate and, instead of sitting awhile, down there with her, 
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he’d come on up. He\l go through John Shepard’s room 
and into his own room. 

He’d light his lamp in there. He’d study awhile and 
then he’d write. 

"Wluit the hell’s he writing?’ John Shepard wondered. 
The young fellow, Ben Hurd, would write and write. He’d 
be leaning over his desk. Maybe Wave would come home 
and she and Kate would go to bed. They’d laugh and 
talk. Wave would be telling Kate about some man. Tie 
got pretty gay,’ she’d say. She’d swear sometimes. 

Sometimes the young fellow, in the room up there, had 
left his door a little open. Wave called some man she had 
been out with a son-of-a-bitcli. 

'The son-oTa-bitch thought he could get me.’ She 
laughed when she said it. It made John Shepard furious. 
Til bet he can hear,’ thought he. It made him mad that, 
when Wave spoke in this way, Kate didn’t mind. ‘He’ll 
think Kate’s like Wave is,’ thought he. 

He was glad the young fellow had a job, had to work. 
If he was around the house when Wave was at home, 
very likely she’d get him. She’d rope him in. She’d do 
it just to show she could. Once or twice, afttT the young 
man came to room in tlie house and when he had come 
upstairs and was in his room . . . but not in bed . . . 
sitting in there and writing like he did . . . the door into 
John’s room maybe a little open ... no door downstairs, 
at the foot of the stairs . . . Wave coming home, talking 
down there . . . Sometimes she’d ask . . . 

‘What’s this young fellow like?’ she asked. 

Ts he a live wire or is he dead on his feet?’ she asked. 

She’d say he looked to her like a goody-goody. 

‘Why don’t you find out about him?’ she’d ask Kate. 

She’d go on like that, maybe saying that, if Kate didn’t 
want him, maybe she’d take a whirl at him herself. 

‘Hush. Be careful. He’s up there. He’ll hear,’ Kate 
would say, but Wave didn’t seem to care. She’d go right 
on. 

‘He’s yours. You saw him first. I don’t want to cut in 
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on you/ Wave would say, and then she/d laugh and Kate 
would laugh, and if the door to the young man’s room 
was even a little open and a streak of light from his lamp 
falling into John’s room, John Shepard would silently get 
out of bed and shut the door. 

He went up into the main street of the town. It was 
after dark and Wave was at home. He had run out of 
tobacco for his pipe, and wasn’t in a very good mood. 
He had been sitting at the supper table alone. Kate had 
got his supper and luid put it on the back of the stove. She 
had set the tabic. He had to get his own supper, off the 
stove, and put it on the table. 

It had made him sore because Wave was right there. 
She was in the girls’ bedroom. 

‘I suppose she’s dolling up,’ he had thought. There 
would be some man coming for her. It gets so that my 
food doesn’t do me any good. I get so I can’t digest it,’ 
he thought. 

He hadn’t anyone to say such things to. ‘If a man can 
talk things over with another man he don’t mind so much,’ 
he thought. He had thought that a lot of times since he 
had been living in town . . . 

He had been remembering when he used to work in 
the woods, most of the time with just that one other man, 
George Russell. 

A man likes to talk about his work. On the section, 
where John worked after he came to town, there were 
two Italians. There was a Negro. There was a German. 

The foreman was a silent man. On lots of days, except 
to tell the men what to do, he never said a word. He was 
a man who didn’t believe in getting too friendly with men 
working for him. You were out in the open. You were 
on the railroad. You didn’t hear nice sounds, far oflF, like 
in the woods. 

In the woods it was almost like in church. There was 
a something solemn. There was a close feeling you had 
with your pardner. When you got ahead of the knot 
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bumpers, you could sit down, have a pipe with him. You 
spoke about other times, when you were a young fellow, 
what you did, things you felt. 

You talked about your wives and your families. You 
told about how it was in another camp where you had 
worked, before you worked with George . . . 

On the main street he went into the drug store that 
kept his brand of tobacco. Some young town boys and 
girls were sitting in the store, in some little booths, open 
at the side. There was a girl with her legs crossed, her 
dress, he thought, pulled pretty far up. There was a man 
sitting with her and they were having some kind of a 
drink. 

The girl had made him think again of Wave. She 
probably came into that place with men, sat in there 
showing herself off as she did sitting on the porch at 
home. He went out of the drug store . . . and ran into 
George Russell coming along the street. 

There was a gladness. There was a jumping of the 
heart. 

‘Why, hello!’ 

‘Well, I’m damned. It’s you. Hello, John.’ 

They went walking along together. George Russell was 
in town to see his oldest boy off on a train. 

‘He just left, ten minutes ago.’ 

He was proud. Right away he began telling John about 
his son. 

‘Yep,’ he said, ‘he’s going to go to college. He’s been 
a good boy. He’s sa^^ed up his money.’ 

He was boy crazy about books. He was smart. He 
hadn’t enough money to pay his way through college, but 
he was going to start. 

He figured maybe he could work his way through, 
when he got a start. 

He wanted to be a lawyer. 

‘I’ll bet he makes it too. I’ll just bet he does,’ George 
said. 

The two men walked along. 
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‘How do yon like it in town, John?’ 

1 don't like it. 1 did it on account of my girls. Where 
you staying, George?’ 

George was staying in a little hotel on a side street and 
the two went there. 

John was ashamed. ‘Hell, I’d like to have you at the 
house, but we ain’t got no bed.’ 

George said he had intended looking John up. ‘I didn’t 
rightly know where you live. I was going to ask,’ he said. 

John thought, ‘Ain’t it hell I can’t ask him to come? I 
ought to ask him to come stay at my house. But hell, 
who’d cook for him?’ he thought. ‘Not Wave. She’d let 
him starve,’ he thought. ‘Or sit him down maybe to a 
cold pickcd-up supper while she went helbcatting around, 
riding with men in automobiles, .sitting in drug stores with 
men.’ 

The two sat in some chairs on the porch before the 
hotel where C»eorge was staying, right across from 
the station of the railroad on which John worked. George 
said he knew the young fellow who was rooming in 
John’s house. He was a good boy. He was all right. He 
thought maybe John knew his motlier, but John said 
he didn’t. He hadn’t lived near the mill, he had lived 
on his farm. ‘That’s right,’ George said. He talked about 
his boys. Two of them were all right and good steady boys, 
but the youngest one he thought wasn’t much good. He 
said the boy was lazy. ‘And he’s a damn little liar.’ He 
couldn’t account for the boy. He wasn’t like George him- 
.self and he wasn’t like his mother. 

The two men talked until quite late, and when George 
had got through bragging about his son who had gone 
away to college, John Shepard bragged up his Kate. He 
wasn’t going to say anything about Wave, but then sud¬ 
denly he did. He told everything, how she was everlasting 
chasing around with men, how she wouldn’t do any work 
about the house, how she put it all on Kate. 

‘I’d like to fan her behind. I would, too, if it wasn’t for 
Kate. I don’t understand why Kate’s like she is about 
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Wave. She takes everything from her. I don’t understand 
it/ he said. 

fie was thinking how much better it must be to have 
boys than just girls. Tou just can’t understand a girl/ he 
thought. But he thought, anyway, that George had one 
boy who wasn’t much good. But George was talking about 
the woods. He was going back to liis job in the early 
morning. There had been a big boundary he and George 
had worked on together, but now, George said, it was 
almost cleaned up. George had said he reckoned, pretty 
soon, he’d be in another camp. 'There isn’t much big 
timber left,’ George had said. Tretty soon,’ George said, 
'there’d only be little pickerwood mills.’ George had said 
he wasn’t worried. He reckoned his oldest son would get 
to be a lawyer. He was a good boy. He’d take care of 
George. 

T don’t mean I’d want to go and live with him, not 
after he gets married.’ What George meant was that his 
son, when he had got to be a lawyer, would maybe, evt^ry 
month, send his father some money. 

john didn’t start home till nearly eleven. He was a little 
excited, felt it had done him good to have the talk with 
his friend. He didn’t go right home. Ever since he had 
come to live in town he had been pretty lonely, but now 
he felt as he used to feel, when as a young fellow he went 
off to town with other young lumbermen on a Saturday 
night. He walked around. He was m quiet residential 
streets. He was down by the railroad. He was by a dark 
warehouse. There was a man in there, in his shirt-sleeves, 
under a light, leaning over a desk. He seemed to be 
writing. Lots of nights Ben Hurd in his room in the 
Shepard house also wrote that way under the lighted 
lamp. Some people worked like that over books, in a 
warehouse, one studying to be a school-teacher, another 
to be a lawyer like George Russell’s boy. Some of them 
got rich. They lived in big houses. He thought maybe 
Ben Hurd and his Kate would get married and be like 
that. 
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1 wouldn’t want to be like that myself,’ he thought. 
I’d rather be a workingman, in a lumber camp, or any¬ 
way just go on, until I get too old, just working.’ 

‘But a man does get old,’ he thought that night as he 
walked through streets and past houses. Once he found 
himself again in front of the little hotel where he had sat 
and talked with George Russell. 

‘He don’t want to live with them when he’s old,’ he 
thought, his mind running on George Russell’s boy, 
grown to be a lawyer and married, George grown old, 
not able to work any longer, and then on young Ben 
Hurd, married to his Kate, gotten to be a business man, 
maybe, owning a warehouse, or a store, or maybe being 
a lawyer, like George’s boy. 

He suppexsed maybe his Wave might get married too. 
‘If she does, I pity the man. I pity him,’ he thought. 

He decided he’d better be home. He went through 
dark streets. ‘It must be past midnight,’ he thought. 

He went along his own street. There was a light in his 
house, in the kitchen of his house. 

He got off the sidewalk. He got into the road. He didn’t 
know afterwards why he did it. 

He could see there was a light in the kitchen of his 
house. He went past in the dusty road. The street ended 
in the black swamp, but it was summer and the swamp 
was almost dried up. He went through it. He got into 
his own gravelly back yard. 

He could hear voices. 

‘It’s Wave,’ he thought. 

He thought, ‘She’s sitting on the porch. She’s got a man 
out there. Goddam her,’ he thought. 

He went silently up to the kitchen window and looked 
in. Kate was sitting in there. She had her book open, but 
she wasn’t studying. 

She was crying. She was crying silently, as he once 
had done, lying under a hedge, by a road, near a house, 
where there was a young girl sitting with two old people 
on a porch. 
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There was a man's voice on the porch. Wave was out 
there, John went into the shed that was back of his 
house. When he was in the shed he could see through a 
crack. 

There was light come out from Kate's lamp onto the 
porch. Young Ben Hurd was there. He was sitting tliere 
witli Wave. They were sitting close. He had his arm 
around Wave. 

He must have done something with his hand. 

‘Now you cjuit,' she said. 

She called him a ‘smarty.' 

‘You quit it, smarty,’ she said, and then she laughed. 

She moved a little away from him. She put her legs 
up. The way she was sitting, the light coming out from 
the kitchen, through an open door, and the way young 
Ben Hurd was sitting, he could see plenty, all right. 

‘Goddam! She's showing him all she's got,' her father 
thought. 

He felt frozen. He felt cold. He just stood. 

And then she began to sing. Her voice was like that 
of the girl on the porch of another house when he was 
young. There was the same clearness, the same strange 
sweetness. 

There was tenderness. There was something like a 
bird singing. 

It was something he couldn't stand, that had always 
made him furious. 

She sang, and then she stopped. Ben Hurd tried to 
kiss her, but she wouldn't let him. She stood by a post. 
Her soft mass of hair had slipped down. They talked in 
low tones. ‘(;^ood night,' she said. She made him go away. 
She kept saying, ‘Good night.' 

She pushed him away, made him go away. 

He went upstairs. John Shepard heard him go up the 
stairs. 

Wave just sat on the porch. She put her legs up again. 
She sang again and John Shepard rushed out of the shed. 
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He ran to where she was. He got his hand on her 
throat. He choked her. 

She struggled, but he had her down on the floor of the 
porch. She scratched his face. She kicked him, but he 
fanned her behind. 

He fanned her behind with his open hand. He had 
her dress up. His palm struck her flesh. He fanned it 
hard. He kept fanning it. His liand pressed hard on her 
throat. He had ht^r, she could not make a sound. 

‘By God, rd 'a’ killed her, I guess Td ’a^ choked her 
to death, if it hadn’t been for Kate.’ 

Kate had come running out. She had begun hitting 
him with her fist. She kept pleading. She didn’t plead 
loud. She didn’t want Ben Hurd to hear. 

Ben was upstairs. He remained silent. 

Kate’s voice was far off. It was like in a dream. It was 
far off and then it got a little nearer. 

It came in to him. His mind was a house and the door 
of the house was closed. It came open. Kate’s voice plead¬ 
ing and pleading made it come open. He let go of Wave’s 
throat. He quit fanning her flesh. She was very white, 
lying on the porch, in the light from Kate’s lamp. 

‘Maybe she’s dead,’ he thought, and he went away. He 
went into the gravelly back yard. He sat down out there. 
His head ached and his back hurt. 

He could see through a window into the kitchen. He 
didn’t know how long it was, but he saw Kate in there. 

He saw Wave. She wasn’t dead. 

‘I didn’t kill her, goddam it. I didn’t kill her,’ he 
thought. He sat a long time, his head aching and his back 
hurting. 

‘I guess they’re going to bed,’ he thought. 

‘I’ll bet they ain’t laughing or talking now,’ he thought. 

He sat and sat and then he went to bed himself. He 
went upstairs through their room. 

‘I got to be quiet,’ he thought. That young Ben Hurd 
was in his room. ‘I’m glad I don’t snore when I sleep,’ 
he thought. Ben Hurd’s door was a little open and he 
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went softly and silently and closed it. He got into bed. 
He saw the sky through a window in his room. He saw 
the stars. He wanted to cry, but he didn’t. He just stayed 
still, looking at the stars and wishing his head would 
quit aching and his back quit hurting, until presently lie 
heard his two daughters in their room downstairs. 

They were laughing and talking. They talked in low 
tones and then they laughed. There was something in¬ 
comprehensible. His head didn’t quit aching and his back 
didn't quit hurting. They ached and they hurt worse than 
ever. He thought he wouldn’t get any sleep. 

T’ll bet I don’t,’ he thought. T’ll be tired tomorrow.’ 
He thought of the men in the woods. He wished he was 
like George Russell, who’d had boys. Girls were some¬ 
thing you couldn’t understand. 

The sound of the whispering continued. Girls were 
something you couldn't understand. There v\as some¬ 
thing ... it was hidden from you. How strange it was! 
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PART VII 


THE ART 

OF CRITICISM 



FENIMORE COOPER’S LITERARY 
OFFENSES 


The Pathfinder and The Deerslayer stand at the head 
of Cooper*s novels as artistic creations. There are others 
of his works which contain parts as perfect as are to be 
found in these, and scenes even more thrilling. Not one 
can be compared with either of them as a finished whole. 

The defects in both of these tales are comparatively 
slight. They were pure works of a/t.—P rof. Lounsbury. 

The five tales reveal an extraordinary fullness of in-- 
vention. . . . One of the very greatest characters in 
fiction, Natty Bumppo. . . . 

The craft of the woodsman, the tricks of the trapper^ 
all the delicate art of the forest, were familiar to Cooper 
from his youth up.—P rof, Brandeh Matthews. 

Cooper is the greatest artist in the domain of romantic 
fiction yet produced by America.—Wruam Collins. 

It seems to me that it was far from right for the 
Professor of English Literature in Yale, the Professor of 
English Literature in Columbia, and Wilkie Collins to 
deliver opinions on Cooper s literature without having 
read some of it. It would have been much more decorous 
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to keep silent and let persons talk who have read Cooper. 

Cooper’s art has some defects. In one place in Deer- 
slaijer, and in the restricted space of two-thirds of a page. 
Cooper has scored 114 offenses against literary art out 
of a possible 115. It breaks the record. 

There are nineteen rules governing literary art in the 
domain of romantic fiction—some say twenty-two. In 
Deerslciyer Cooper violated eighteen of tliem. These 
eighteen recjuire: 

1. That a tale shall accomplish something and arrive 
somewhere. But the Deer slayer tale accomplishes nothing 
and arrives in the air. 

2. They require that the episodes of a tale shall be 
necessary parts of the tale and shall help to develop it. 
But as the Deerslayer tale is not a tale and accomplishes 
nothing and arrives nowhere, the episodes have no right¬ 
ful place in the work, since there was nothing for them 
to develop. 

3. They require that the personages in a tale shall be 
alive, except in the case of corpses, and that always the 
reader shall be able to tell the corpses from the others. 
But this detail has often been overlooked in the Deer¬ 
slayer tale. 

4. They require that the personages in a tale, both 
dead and alive, shall exhibit a sufficient excuse for being 
there. But this detail also has been overlooked in the 
Deerslayer tale. 

5. They require that when the personages of a tale 
deal in conversation, the talk shall sound like human 
talk, and be talk such as human beings would be likely 
to talk in the given circumstances, and have a discover¬ 
able meaning, also a discoverable purpose and a show 
of relevancy, and remain in the neighborhood of the sub¬ 
ject in hand, and be interesting to the reader, and help 
out the tale, and stop when the people cannot think of 
anything more to say. But this requirement has been 
ignored from the beginning of the Deerslayer tale to the 
end of it. 
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6. They require that when the author describes the 
cliaracter of a personage in his tale, the conduct and 
conversation of that personage shall justify said descrip¬ 
tion. But this law gets little or no attention in the Deer- 
slayer tale, as Natty Buinppo’s case will amply prove. 

7. They require that when a personage talks like an 
illustrated, gilt-edged, tree-calf, hand-tooled, seven- 
dollar Friendship’s Offering in the beginning of a para¬ 
graph, he shall not talk like a Negro minstrel in the end 
of it. But this rule is flung down and danced upon in the 
Deerslayer tale. 

8. They require that crass stupidities shall not be 
played upon the reader as *'the craft of the woodsman, 
the delicate art of the forest,’" by either the author or the 
people in the tale. But this rule is persistently violated in 
the Deerslayer tale. 

9. They require that the personages of a tale shall con¬ 
fine themselves to possibilities and let miracles alone; or, 
if they venture a miracle, the author must so plausibly 
set it forth as to make it look possible and reasonable. But 
these rules are not respected in the Deerslayer tale. 

10. They require that the author shall make the reader 
feel a deep interest in the personages of his tale and in 
their fate, and that he shall make the reader love the 
good people in the tale and hate the bad ones. But the 
reader of the Deerslayer tale dislikes the good people in 
it, is indifferent to the others, and wishes they would all 
get drowned together. 

11. They require that the characters in a tale shall be 
so clearly defined that the reader can tell beforehand 
what each will do in a given emergency. But in the Deer¬ 
slayer tale this rule is vacated. 

In addition to these large rules there are some little 
ones. These require that the author shall 

12. Say what he is proposing to say, not merely come 
near it. 

13. Use the right word, not its second cousin. 

14. Eschew surplusage. 
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15. Not omit necessary details. 

J 6. Avoid slovenliness of form. 

17. Use good grammar. 

18. Employ a simple and straightforward style. 

Even these seven are coldly and persistently violated 

in the Deerslaijcr tale. 

Cooper’s gift in the way of invention was not a rich 
endowment but such as it was he liked to work it, he 
was j^leased with the effects, and indeed he did some 
quite sweet things with it. In his little box of stage- 
properties he kept six or eight cunning devices, tricks, 
artifices for his savages and woodsmen to deceive and 
circumvent each other with, and he was never so happv 
as when he was working these innocent things and seeing 
them go. A lavorite one was to make a moccasiriod per¬ 
son tread in the tracks of the rnoccasined enemy, and 
thus hide his own trail. Cooper wore out barrels and bar¬ 
rels of moccasins in working that trick. Another stage- 
property that he pulled out of his box pretty frequently 
was his broken twig. He prized his broken twig above 
all the rest of his effects, and worked it the hardest. It is 
a restful chapter in any book of his when somebody 
doesn’t step on a dry twig and alarm all the reds and 
whites for two hundred yards around. Every time a 
Cooper person is in peril and absolute silence is worth 
four dollars a minute, he is sure to step on a dry twig. 
There mav be a hundred handier'things to step on but 
that wouldn’t satisfy Cooper. Cooper requires him to 
turn out and find a dry twig, and if he can’t do it, go and 
borrow one. In fact, the Leather stocking Series ought to 
have been called the Broken Twig Series. 

I am sorry there is not room to put in a few dozen in- 
stanc'es of the delicate art of the forest, as practised by 
Natty Bumppo and some of the other Cooperian experts. 
Perliaps we may venture two or tliree samples. Cooper 
was a sailor, a naval officer; yet he gravely tells us how a 
vessel, driving toward a lee shore in a gale, is steered for 
a particular spot by her skipper because he knows of an 
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undertow there which will hold her back against the gale 
and save her. For just pure woodcraft, or sailorcraft, or 
whatever it is, isn’t that neat? For several years Cooper 
was daily in the society of artillery and he ought to have 
noticed that when a cannon-ball strikes the ground it 
either buries itself or skips a hundred feet or so, skips 
again a hundred feet or so, and so on till finally it gets 
tired and rolls. Now in one place he loses some “females” 
—as he always calls women—in the edge of a wood near a 
plain at night in a fog, on purpose to give Bumppo a 
chance to show off the delicate art of the forest before 
the reader. These mislaid people are hunting for a fort. 
They hear a cannon-blast, and a cannon-ball presently 
comes rolling into the wood and stops at their feet. To the 
females this suggests nothing. The case is very different 
with the admirable Bumppo. I wish 1 may never know 
peace again if he doesn’t strike out promptly and follow 
the track of that cannon-ball across the plain through the 
dense fog and find the fort. Isn’t it a daisy? If Cooper had 
any real knowledge of Nature’s ways of doing things, he 
had a most delicate art in concealing the fact. For in¬ 
stance: one of his acute Indian experts, Chingachgook 
(pronounced Chicago, I think), has lost the trail of a 
person he is tracking through the forest. Apparently that 
trail is hopelessly lost. Neither you nor I could ever have 
guessed out the way to find it. It was very different with 
Chicago. Chicago was not stumped for long. He turned 
a running stream out of its course and there, in the slush 
in its old bed, were that person’s moccasin tracks. The 
current did not wash them away, as it would have done 
in all other like cases—no, even the eternal laws of Nature 
have to vacate when Cooper wants to put up a delicate 
job of woodcraft on the reader. 

We must be a little wary when Brander Matthews tells 
us that Cooper’s books “reveal an extraordinary fullness 
of invention.” As a rule, I am quite willing to accept 
Brander Matthews’s literary judgments and applaud his 
lucid and graceful plirasing of them, but that particular 
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statement needs to be taken with a few tons of salt. Bless 
your heart, CJooper hadn’t any more invention than a 
horse, and I don’t mean a high-class horse, either, I mean 
a clothes-horse. It would be very difficult to find a really 
clever ^‘situation” in Cooper’s books, and still more diffi¬ 
cult to find one of any kind which he has failed to render 
absurd by his handling of it. Look at the episodes of ‘‘the 
caves”; and at the celebrated scuffle between Maqua and 
those others on the table-land a few days later; and at 
Hurry Harry’s queer water-transit from the castle to the 
ark; and at Deerslayer’s half-hour with his first corpse; 
and at the quarrel between Hurry Harry and Deerslayer 
later; and at—But choose for yourself, you can’t go amiss. 

If Cooper had been an observer his inventive faculty 
would have worked better: not more interestingly but 
more rationally, more plausibly. Cooper’s proudest crea¬ 
tions in the way of “situations” suflFer noticeably from 
the absence of the observer’s protecting gift. Cooper’s 
eye was splendidly inaccurate. Cooper seldom saw any¬ 
thing correctly. He saw nearly all things as through a 
glass eye, darkly. Of course a man who cannot see the 
commonest little every-day matters accurately is working 
at a disadvantage when he is constructing a “situation.” 
In the Deerslayer tale Cooper has a stream which is fifty 
feet wide where it flows out of a lake; it presently nar¬ 
rows to twenty as it meanders along for no given reason, 
and yet when a stream acts like tliat it ought to be re¬ 
quired to explain itself. Fourteen pages later the width 
of the brook’s outlet from the lake has suddenly shrunk 
thirty feet and become “the narrowest part of the stream.” 
This shrinkage is not accounted for. The stream has bends 
in it, a sure indication that it has alluvial banks and cuts 
them, yet these bends are only thirty and fifty feet long. 
If Cooper had been a nice and punctilious observer he 
would have noticed that the bends were oftener nine 
hundred feet long than short of it. 

Cooper made the exit of that stream fifty feet wide in 
the first place for no particular reason; in the second 
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place, he narrowed it to less than twenty to accommodate 
some Indians. He bends a “sapling' to the form of an 
arch over this narrow passage and conceals six Indians 
in its foliage. They are “laying” for a settler’s scow or 
ark which is coming up the stream on its way to the lake; 
it is being hauled against the stiff current by a rope 
whose stationary end is anchored in the lake; its rate of 
progress cannot be more than a mile an hour. Cooper 
describes the ark, but pretty obscm*ely. In the matter of 
dimensions “it was little more than a modern canalboat.” 
Let us guess, then, that it was about one hundred and 
forty feet long. It was of “greater breadth than common.” 
Let us guess, then, that it was about sixteen feet wide. 
This leviathan had been prowling down bends which 
were but a third as long as itself and scraping between 
banks where it had only two feet of space to spare on each 
side. We cannot too much admire this miracle. A low- 
roofed log dwelling occupies “two-thirds of the ark’s 
length”—a dwelling ninety feet long and sixteen feet wide, 
let us say, a kind of vestibule train. The dwelling has two 
rooms, each forty-five feet long an<3 sixteen feet wide, let 
us guess. One of them is the bedroom of the Hutter girls, 
Judith and Hetty; the other is the parlor in the daytime, 
at night it is papa’s bed-chamber. The ark is arriving at 
the stream’s exit now, whose width has been reduced to 
less than twenty feet to accommodate the Indians—say 
to eighteen. There is a foot to spare on each side of the 
boat. Did the Indians notice that there was going to be a 
tight squeeze there? Did they notice that they could make 
money by climbing down out of that arched sapling and 
just stepping aboard when the ark scraped by? No, other 
Indians would have noticed these things but Cooper’s 
Indians never notice anything. Cooper thinks they are 
marvelous creatures for noticing but he was almost al¬ 
ways in error about his Indians. There was seldom a sane 
one among them. 

The ark is one hundred and forty feet long; the dwell¬ 
ing is ninety feet long. The idea of the Indians is to drop 
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softly and secretly from the arched sapling to the dwell¬ 
ing as the ark creeps along under it at the rate of a mile 
an hour, and butcher the family. It will take the ark a 
minute and a half to pass under. It will take the ninety- 
foot dwelling a minute to pass under. Now, then, what did 
the six Indians do? It would take you thirty years to guess 
and even then you would have to give up, I believe. 
Therefore, I will tell you what the Indians did. Their 
chief, a person of quite extraordinary intellect for a 
Cooper Indian, warily watched the canal-boat as it 
squeezed along under him and when he had got his cal¬ 
culations fined down to exactly the right shade, as he 
judged, he let go and dropped. And missed the house! 
That is actually what he did. He missed the house and 
landed in the stern of tlie scow. It was not much of a fall, 
yet it knocked him silly. He lay there unconscious. If the 
house had been ninety-seven feet long he would have 
made the trip. The fault was Cooper’s, not his. The error 
lay in the construction of the house. Cooper was no archi¬ 
tect. 

There still remained in the roost five Indians. The boat 
has passed under and is now out of their reach. Let me 
explain what the five did—you would not be able to rea¬ 
son it out for yourself. No. 1 jumped for the boat but fell 
in the water astern of it. Then No. 2 jumped for the boat 
but fell in the water still farther astern of it. Then No. 3 
jumped for the boat and fell a good way astern of it. Then 
No. 4 jumped for the boat and fell in the water awatj 
astern. Then even No. 5 made a jump for the boat—for he 
was a Cooper Indian. In the matter of intellect, the dif¬ 
ference between a Cooper Indian and the Indian that 
stands in front of the cigar-shop is not spacious. The scow 
episode is really a sublime burst of invention but it does 
not thrill, because the inaccuracy of the details throws 
a sort of air of fictitiousness and general improbability 
over it. Tliis comes of Cooper’s inadequacy as an observer. 

The reader will find some examples of Cooper’s high 
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talent for inaccurate observation in the account of the 
shooting-match in The Pathfinder, 

A common wrought nail was clriv'en lightly into the 
target, its head having been first touched with paint. 

The color of the paint is not stated—an important omis¬ 
sion, but Cooper deals freely in important omissions. No, 
after all, it was not an important omission, for this nail- 
head is a hundred yards from the marksmen and could 
not be seen by them at that distance, no matter what its 
color might be. How far can the best eyes see a common 
house-fly? A hundred yards? Jt is quite impossible. Very 
well, eyes that cannot see a house-fly that is a hundred 
yards away cannot see an ordinary nail-head at that dis¬ 
tance, for the size of the two objects is the same. It takes 
a keen eye to see a fly or a nail-head at fifty yards—one 
hundred and fifty feet. Can the reader do it? 

The nail was lightly driven, its head painted, and game 
called. Then the Cooper miracles began. The bullet of the 
first marksman chipped an edge of the nail-head; the next 
man’s bullet drove the nail a little way into the target— 
and removed all the paint. Haven’t the miracles gone far 
enough now? Not to suit Cooper, for the purpose of this 
whole scheme is to show off his prodigy, Deerslayer- 
Hawkeye -Long-Rifle -Leatherstocking-Pathfinder-Bump- 
po before the ladies. 

'‘Be all ready to clench it, boys!'* cried out Pathfinder, 
stepping into his friend’s tracks the instant they were 
vacant. “Never mind a new nail; I can see that, though 
the paint is gone, and what I can see I can hit at a 
hundred yards, though it were only a mosquito’s eye. 
Be ready to clench I” 

The rifle cracked, the bullet sped its way, and the 
head of the nail was buried in the wood, covered by the 
piece of flattened lead. 

There, you see, is a man who could hunt flies with a 
rifle, and command a ducal salary in a Wild West show 
today if we had him back with us. 

The recorded feat is certainly surprising just as it 
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stands, but it is not surprising enough for Cooper. Cooper 
adds a touch. He has made Pathfinder do this miracle 
with another man’s rifle; and not only that, but Pathfinder 
did not have even the advantage of loading it himself. 
He had everything against him, and yet he made that 
impossible shot, and not only made it but did it with 
absolute confidence, saying, ''Be ready to clench.” Now 
a person like that would have undertaken the same feat 
with a brickbat, and with Cooper to help he would have 
achieved it, too. 

Pathfinder showed oflF handsomely that day before the 
ladies. His very first feat was a thing which no Wild West 
show can touch. He was standing with the group of 
marksmen, observing—a hundred yards from the target, 
mind; one Jasper raised his rifle and drove the center of 
the bull’s-eye. Then the Quartermaster fired. The target 
exhibited no result this time. There was a laugh. "Its a 
dead miss,” said Major Lundie. Pathfinder waited an im¬ 
pressive moment or two, then said in that calm, indiffer¬ 
ent, know-it-all way of his, "No, Major, he has covered 
Jasper’s bullet, as will be seen if anyone will take the 
trouble to examine the target.” 

Wasn’t it remarkable! How could he see that little pel¬ 
let fly through the air and enter that distant bullet-hole? 
Yet that is what he did, for nothing is impossible to a 
Cooper person. Did any of those people have any deep- 
seated doubts about this thing? No; for that would imply 
sanity and these were all Cooper people. 

The respect for Pathfinder^s skill and for his quickness 
and accuracy of sight [the italics are mine] was so pro¬ 
found and general, that the instant he made this declara¬ 
tion the spectators began to distrust their own opinions, 
and a dozen rushed to the target in order to ascertain 
the fact. There, sure enough, it was found that the 
Quartermaster’s bullet had gone through the hole made 
by Jasper’s, and that, too, so accurately as to require a 
minute examination to be certain of the circumstance, 
which, however, was soon clearly established by dis- 
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co\ ering one bullet ov^er the other in the stump against 
wJiich the target was placed. 

They made a “minute” examination; but never mind, 
how could they know that there were two bullets in that 
hole without digging the latest one out? for neither probe 
nor eyesight could prove the presence of any more than 
one bullet. Did they dig? No; as we shall see. It is the 
Pathfinder’s turn now; he steps out before the ladies, 
takes aim, and fires. 

But, alas! here is a disappointment, an incredible, an 
unimaginable disappointment—for the target’s aspect is 
unchanged; there is nothing there but that same old bul- 
leMiolel 

“If one dared to hint at such a thing,” cried Major 
Duncan, “I should say that the Pathfinder has also missed 
the target!” 

As nobody had missed it yet, the “also” was not nec¬ 
essary, but never mind about that for the Pathfinder is 
going to speak. 

“No, no, Major,” said he, confidently, “that would be a 
risky declaration. I didn’t load the piece, and can’t say 
what was in it; but if it was lead, you will find the bullet 
driving down tliose of the Quartermaster and Jasper, 
else is not my name Pathfinder.” 

A shout from the target announced the truth of this 
assertion. 

Is the miracle suflBcient as it stands? Not for Cooper. 
The Pathfinder speaks again, as he “now slowly advances 
toward the stage occupied by the females”: 

“That's not all, boys, that’s not all; if you find the 
target touched at all. I’ll own to a miss. The Quarter¬ 
master cut the wood, but you’ll find no wood cut oy that 
last messenger.” 

The miracle is at last complete. He knew—doubtless 
salt;—at the distance of a hundred yards—that his bullet 
had passed into the hole without fraying the edges. There 
were now three bullets in that one hole, three bullets 
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embedded processionally in the body of the stump back 
of the target. Everybody knew this, somehow or other, 
and yet nobody had dug any of them out to make sure. 
Cooper is not a close observer but he is interesting. He is 
certainly always that, no matter what happens. And he 
is more interesting when he is not noticing what he is 
about than when he is. This is a considerable merit. 

The conversations in the Cooper books have a curious 
sound in our modern ears. To believe that sueh talk really 
ever came out of people's mouths would be to believe 
that there was a time when time was of no value to a 
person who thought he had something to say, when it 
was the custom to spread a two-minute remark out to 
ten, when a man's mouth was a rolling-mill and busied 
itself all day long in turning four-foot pigs of thought into 
thirty-foot bars of conversational railroad iron by attenua¬ 
tion, when subjects were seldom faithfully stuck to but 
the talk wandered all around and arrived nowhere, when 
conversations consisted mainly of irrelevancies with here 
and there a relevancy, a relevancy with an embarrassed 
look, as not being able to explain how it got there. 

Cooper was certainly not a master in the construction 
of dialogue. Inaccurate observation defeated him here 
as it defeated him in so many other enterprises of his. 
lie even failed to notice that the man who talks corrupt 
English six days in the week must and will talk it on the 
seventh, and can't help himself. Irr the Dcerslaijer story 
he lets Deerslayer talk the showiest kind of book-talk 
sometimes, and at other times the basest of base dialects. 
For instance, when some one asks him if he has a sweet¬ 
heart, and if so where she abides, this is his majestic an¬ 
swer: 

‘‘She's in the forest—hanging from the boughs of the 
trees, in a soft rain—in the dew on the open grass—th/ 
clouds that float about in the blue heavens—the birds 
that sing in the woods—the sweet springs where I slake 
my thirst—and in all the other glorious gifts tliat come 
from God's Providence!” 
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And he preceded that, a little before, with this: 

“It consams me as all things that touches a frind 
consams a fri’nd/* 

And this is another of his remarks: 

“If I was Injin born, now, I might tell of this, or carry 
in the scalp and boast of the expFite afore the whole 
tribe; or if my inimy had only been a bear”—[and so on]. 

We cannot imagine such a thing as a veteran Scotch 
Commander-in-Chief comporting himself in the field like 
a windy melodramatic actor, but Cooper could. On one 
occasion Alice and Cora were being chased by the French 
through a fog in the neighborhood of their father’s fort: 

“Potnf de quartier anx coquins!** cried an eager pur¬ 
suer, who seemed to direct the operations of the enemy. 

“Stand firm and be ready, my gallant 60ths!” sud¬ 
denly exclaimed a voice above them; “wait to see the 
enemy; fire low, and sweep the glacis.” 

“Father! father,” exclaimed a piercing cry from out 
the mist; “it is I! Alice! thy own Elsie! spare, OI save your 
daughters!” 

“Hold!” shouted tlie former speaker, in the awful tones 
of parental agony, the sound reaching even to the woods, 
and rolling back in solemn echo. “ 'Tis she! God has 
restored me my children! Throw open the sally-port; to 
the field, 60ths, to the field! pull not a trigger, lest ye kill 
my lambs! Drive off these dogs of France with your steel!” 

Cooper’s word-sense was singularly dull. When a per¬ 
son has a poor ear for music he will flat and sharp right 
along without knowing it. He keeps near the tune, but it 
is not the tune. When a person has a poor ear for words, 
the result is a literary flatting and sharping; you perceive 
what he is intending to say but you also perceive that he 
doesn’t say it. This is Cooper. He was not a word-musi¬ 
cian. His ear was satisfied with the approximate word. I 
will furnish some circumstantial evidence in support of 
this charge. My instances are gathered from half a dozen 
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jpages of the tale called Deerslayer. He uses "Verbal” for 
oral”; “precision” for “facility”; “phenomena” for “mar¬ 
vels”; "‘necessary” for “predetermined”; “unsophisticated” 
for “primitive”; “preparation” for “expectancy”; “re¬ 
buked” for “subdued”; “dependent on” for “resulting 
from”; “fact” for “condition”; “fact” for “conjecture”; 
“precaution” for “caution”; “explain” for “determine”; 
"‘mortified” for “disappointed”; “meretricious” for “fac¬ 
titious”; “materially” for “considerably”; “decreasing” for 
“deepening”; “increasing” for “disappearing”; “em¬ 
bedded” for “inclosed”; “treacherous” for “hostile”; 
“stood” for “stooped”; “softened” for “replaced”; “re¬ 
joined” for “remarked”; “situation” for “condition”; “dif¬ 
ferent” for “differing”; “insensible” for “unsentient”; 
“brevity” for “celerity”; “distrusted” for “suspicious”; 
“mental imbecility” for “imbecility”; “eyes” for “sight”; 
“counteracting” for “opposing”; “funeral obsequies” for 
“obsequies.” 

There have been daring people in the world wlio 
claimed that Cooper could write English but they are 
all dead now—all dead but Lounsbury. I don’t remember 
that Lounsbury makes the claim in so many words, still 
he makes it for he says that Deerslayer is a “pure work 
of art.” Pure, in that connection, means faultless—fault¬ 
less in all details—and language is a detail. If Mr. Loiins- 
bury had only compared Cooper’s English with the Eng¬ 
lish which he writes himself—but it is' plain that he didn’t, 
and so it is likely that he imagines until this day that 
Cooper’s is as clean and compact as his own. Now I feel 
sure, deep down in my heart, that Cooper wrote about 
the poorest English that exists in our language and that 
the English of Deerslayer is the very worst that even 
Cooper ever wrote. 

I may be mistaken, but it does seem to me that Deer¬ 
slayer is not a work of art in any sense; it does seem to 
me that it is destitute of every detail that goes to the 
making of a work of art; in truth, it seems to me that 
Deerslayer is just simply a literary delirium tremens, 
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A work of art? It has no invention; it has no order, sys¬ 
tem, sequence, or result; it has no lifelikeness, no thrill, 
no stir, no seeming of reality; its characters are con¬ 
fusedly drawn and by their acts and words they prove 
that they are not the sort of people the author claims that 
they are; its humor is pathetic; its pathos is funny; its 
conversations are—oh! indescribable; its love-scenes 
odious; its English a crime against the language. 

Counting these out, what is left is Art. I think we must 
all admit that. 


Irving Babbitt 


THE LIMITS OF NATURALISM 


The theories about art and literature that we have 
been reviewing in this book seem in the retrospect a sort 
of oscillation between extremes: we have seen the im¬ 
pressionistic extreme follow the extreme of formalism, 
the pseiido-Platoiiists succeed the pseudo-Aristotelians; 
we have seen the neo-classicists confuse the arts objec¬ 
tively (usually in terms of painting), and the romanti¬ 
cists confuse them subjectively (frequently in terms of 
music). ‘Tt is the privilege of the ancients,” says Lessing, 
“never in any matter to do too much or too little.” Man is 
fond of looking on himself as a lover of the truth; but in 
tracing historically a subject like the present we are often 
tempted to pronounce him rather a lover of half-truths. 
Of course most men cannot be said to love in any effective 
sense even half-truths, but are hungry above all for illu¬ 
sions. Nor do the illusions need to be very complicated, 
—the simplest illusions of sense usually suffice. A little van¬ 
ity and a little sensuality, says a disdainful French moral¬ 
ist, is about all that enters into the make-up of the aver¬ 
age man. Even so there is something to be said for the 
point of view of the average man. He often derives more 
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satisfaction from his frank surrender to the illusions of 
life,—to what Erasmus would have called his folly,—than 
the pliilosopher from his painful gropings for the truth. 
‘In Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble Joy.” 

If the philosopher does win a glimpse of something 
beyond the almost impenetrable veil of illusion, he is 
liable to take for the truth what is at best only a half- 
truth, and so grows one-sided and fanatical. The half- 
truth often gets itself formulated and imposed tyranni¬ 
cally upon the world, and men continue to hold fast to it 
long after it has served its purpose, when emphasis is 
needed rather on some opposite aspect of the truth. This 
is a chief form of that blindness in human nature that the 
great Greek poets saw so clearly,—the desperate tenacity 
with which men cling to their half-truths and fail to see 
the approaching shadow of Nemesis. Indexed, one might 
say in tliis sense that it would be easy enough for man to 
guard against his vices if he could only be saved from 
the excess of his virtues. 

The tenacity with which man clings to his half-truths 
is due not merely to conviction but also to supineness. 
Man has always been ready to justify his exclusive alle¬ 
giance to the half-truth that happens to be in fashion by 
some one of the innumerable sophistries by which he 
has flattered his ancient indolence. In fact, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says, there is scarcely any expedient to which 
man will not resort in order to “evade and shufHe off real 
labor,—the real labor of thinking.” Sir Joshua showed that 
he himself was on his guard against the neo-classical su¬ 
pineness when he says that he avoided making copies, be¬ 
cause making copies “requires no effort of mind” and 
gets one into the “dangerous habit of imitating without 
selecting, and laboring without a determinate object.” 
For the neo-classical indolence of mechanical imitation 
the romanticist substituted the indolence of re very—of a 
spontaneity that has only to let itself go, Wordsworth 
would have us believe that to become wise a man needs 
merely to sit down on an “old gray stone” and “dream his 
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time away.” And Wordsworth of course glimpses here an 
important half-truth, but a half-truth at least as dangerous 
in itself as the neo-classic half-truth about the copying of 
models. Moreover, the romantic indolence resembles the 
neo-classic indolence in having no “determinate object’" 
and in not being truly selective. 

Man is therefore a living paradox in that he holds with 
enthusiasm and conviction to the half-truth and yet be¬ 
comes perfect only in proportion as he achieves the 
rounded view. The essence of any true humanistic 
method is the mediation between extremes, a mediation 
that demands of course not only effective thinking but 
effective self-discipline; and that, no doubt, is why true 
humanists have always been so rare. We are not to sup¬ 
pose that because a man has made some progress in 
mediating between opposite virtues and half-truths that 
he has therefore arrived at the truth. The Truth (with a 
capital T) is of necessity infinite and so is not for any 
poor finite creature like man. The most any man can do 
is to tend toward the truth, but the portion of it he has 
achieved at any given moment will always, compared 
with what still remains, be a mere glimpse and an infini¬ 
tesimal fragment. If he attempts to formulate this 
glimpse, the danger is that it will thus be frozen into a 
false finality. Any one who thinks he has got the Truth 
finally tucked away in a set of formulae, is merely suflFer- 
ing, whether he call himself theologian, or scientist, or 
philosopher, from what may be termed the error of in- 
tellectualism or the metaphysical illusion. But though 
the truth cannot be finally formulated, man cannot dis¬ 
pense with formulae. The truth will always overflow his 
categories, yet he needs categories. He should therefore 
have formulae and categories, but hold them fluidly; in 
other words, he must have standards, but they must be 
flexible; he must have faith in law, but it must be a vital 
faith. 

The neo-classic theorists whom we studied in the early 
part of this book evidently had a faith in law that was 
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too stark and literal; in a world of flux and relativity they 
tried to set up changeless formulae. Boileau, for example, 
speaks of the literary genres as though they were fixed 
from everlasting to everlasting. Lessing, again, shows too 
rigid a sense of law when he asserts that Aristotle’s 
'‘Poetics” is as infallible as Euclid; he should at least have 
allowed for the possibilities of non-Euclidean geometry. 
Lessing’s perception of the laws of the drama, though too 
rigidly formulated, is in its own way vital, whereas what 
we found in many earlier Aristotelians was a somewhat 
Jesuitical revamping of the theological spirit and its ap¬ 
plication to literature. Under this influence the concep¬ 
tion of law ceased to be fluid and vital and was petrified 
into the mechanical rule. 

Most of the neo-classic rules in themselves point the 
way to a very important set of half-truths,—the half- 
truths that dawned on the men of the Renaissance when 
they had their glimpse of the antique symmetry. The 
contrast between the masterpieces of Greece and Rome 
and the works of the Middle Ages seemed to the Renais¬ 
sance the contrast between form and formlessness. Even 
a Leonardo regretted his failure to recover the antique 
symmetry, but he at least imitated the ancients vitally; 
whereas many of the Aristotelian casuists held out the 
hope that the antique symmetry might be recovered by 
imitating the ancients outwardly and mechanically. 

In the name of form as they conceived it, the casuists 
carried on a campaign against the mediaeval romances, a 
campaign that deserves to be more carefully studied than 
it has been hitherto, by some one who is at once an exact 
scholar and a man of ideas. The gist of this attack on the 
romances is that they are lacking in unity, measure, pur¬ 
pose, as the casuists understood these terms. The ro¬ 
mances begin anywhere and leave off anywhere; have no 
art of omission or selection; no subordination of incident 
to some definite end. Thus Ariosto, instead of dealing 
with a single important action of one hero, promises at the 
beginning of his poem to sing of ladies and knights and 
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arms and heaven knows what else,—in short, a mere jum¬ 
ble of romantic adventure. And so Ariosto is condemned 
by many of the casuists, and Tasso praised as being 
nearer to the antique symmetry; whereas, judged by the 
psychological test, the only test that has value in such 
matters, Ariosto is, of course, very much nearer the an¬ 
cients than Tasso. In other words, the casuists did not go 
beneath the surface; they were for having art and litera¬ 
ture carefully restrained, highly unified, supremely pur¬ 
poseful; but in interpreting their restraint and unity and 
purpose they failed to distinguish between form and 
formalism. Moreover, the neo-classical creed took defi¬ 
nite shape during a period of concentration, a concen¬ 
tration that was itself more formal than vital; and so in 
the imitation of the ancients emphasis was laid almost 
entirely on the virtues of concentration, and not, as might 
have been the case in the earlier Renaissance, on the ex¬ 
pansive virtues as well. 

Consequently, when the forces of expansion again 
prevailed, the neo-classic rules came to be felt as mere ar¬ 
tificiality and convention, as a mortal constraint on every¬ 
thing that is vital and spontaneous. There took place one 
of those violent oscillations from one set of half-truths to 
another that are not uncommon in the history of mankind 
and that Luther compares to the swayings of a drunken 
peasant on horseback. The romantic movement was in¬ 
spired, even more than most movements, by the ambi¬ 
tion to be the very opposite of everything that had gone 
before. The neo-classic school had converted the ideas of 
unity and measure and purpose and of law itself into 
mere formalism; the romanticists in getting rid of formal¬ 
ism were for getting rid at the same time of the ideas of 
unity and measure and purpose and law itself. They 
would be aimless and lawdess and live in a perpetual 
paradox. For example, a play of Tieck’s, with its hashing 
together of different arts and its mixture of various 
genres, epic, lyric, etc., is a deliberate defiance of all the 
laws that had been supposed to govern the drama; and 
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though in theory we may grant that these laws are not 
absolute, in practice it is about as sensible for any one 
aiming at true dramatic effect to fly in the face of them in 
the way Tieclc has done, as it would be to fly in the face 
of the law of gravitation, which according to the latest 
school of physics is not to be taken absolutely, either. 

A great deal has been said about the lawlessness and 
aimlessness of the German romanticists in particular, but 
in this respect as in many others they were anticipated by 
Rousseau, who already expresses, and with a more con¬ 
summate art than that possessed by many of his disciples, 
the mood of vagabondage, the joy of emancipation from 
any definite purpose that is so pervasive in modern lit¬ 
erature. “1 love,” says Rousseau, “to busy myself with 
mere nothings; to begin a hundred things and finish no 
one of them; to go and come as the whim takes me; to 
change my plans every instant; to follow a fly in all its 
movements; to turn up a stone to see what is under it; 
to undertake ardently a task that would require ten years 
and give it up without regret at the end of ten minutes; 
in fine, to muse all the day long without order and se¬ 
quence, and to follow in all things only the caprice of the 
moment.” If we contrast with this passage Aristotle’s 
saying that the end is the chief thing of all, we shall have 
the two most divergent views imaginable of life and art. 

Rousseau, as he never tires of telling us, has a horror 
of every constraint upon his emotional impulse. He does 
not spurn merely certain special barriers and limitations 
but all barriers and limitations whatsoever. When he 
speaks of liberty, he does not mean, as a typical English¬ 
man (let us say Burke) would mean, liberty defined and 
limited by law, but an undefined liberty that is tempered 
only by sympathy, which in turn is tempered by nothing 
at all. An undefined liberty and an iinselective sympathy 
are the two main aspects of the movement initiated by 
Rousseau—the poles between which it oscillates. Some 
Rousseauists have exalted sympathy almost to the exclu¬ 
sion of liberty, others have exalted liberty almost to the 
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exclusion of sympathy, and others again have exalted 
both sympathy and liberty. At the very sound of the 
words love and liberty they would have us swept ojff our 
feet by a wave of enthusiasm, and indeed look on it as 
almost sacrilegious to submit these words to a cool ex¬ 
amination. But what are we to think of love and liberty 
that would set themselves above every law, especially 
the highest law of which man has finite knowledge, the 
law of measure? This conception of love and liberty may 
very well cease to be a virtue and become a disease. In¬ 
asmuch as the word anarchy has come to have a some¬ 
what special connotation, we may call this disease, for 
lack of a better term, eleutheromania. 

Eleutheroinania may be defined as the instinct to 
throw off not simply outer and artificial limitations, but 
all limitations whatsoever. For example, Friedrich 
Schlegel is an eleutheromaniac when he says that the 
“caprice of the poet will suffer no law above itself.” To 
any great poet of the past, to Dante for instance, such an 
utterance would have seemed a horrible blasphemy, and 
Dante would not have been far mistaken. Tolstoy, again, 
is an eleutheromaniac in his notion of sympathy; 
Nietzsclie, in his notion of liberty. These two men, in¬ 
deed, stand at what I have defined as the opposite poles 
of Rousseauism. Of course, it is an infinitely delicate task 
to determine how far any particular man has fallen into 
excess in his emphasis on love or liberty. There is plainly 
eleutheromania in Byron’s idea of liberty, as there is in 
Shelley’s idea of sympathy; but this eleutheromania had 
at least some justification as a protest against a counter- 
excess of Toryism in the society of their time. Nowadays 
the excess is of a very different kind: society is plainly 
suffering from a lack rather than a superabundance of 
discipline and restraint. Many of the greatest of our 
modern artists, Hugo, Wagner, Ibsen, etc., have been 
eleutheromaniacs. For over a century the world has been 
fed on a steady diet of revolt. Everybody is becoming 
tinged with eleutheromania, taken up with his rights 
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rather than with his duties, more and more unwilling to 
accept limitations. We all know how perilous it is to sug¬ 
gest to the modern woman that she has any '‘sphere”; 
and, indeed, if man is to be an eleutheromaniac it is hard 
to see why woman should be denied the same privilege. 
The present prospect is that society will get its fingers 
badly buimed before it learns to distinguish between true 
freedom and brotherhood and the freedom and brother¬ 
hood that are only a special form of the Rousseauistic art 
of making madness beautiful. 

We should have the courage to affirm in the face of 
most contemporary opinion that a man may throw off 
the outer law only in the name of a higher law, and not 
in the name of universal sympathy. We should note the 
difference in this respect between the art of Richard 
Wagner and the art of the Greeks, the spirit of which 
he claims to be reviving. According to Wagner, as we 
have seen, the arts are to melt voluptuously together, 
inspired by the spirit of freedom. What we actually have 
in the Greek drama is a flexible interplay of the different 
arts and genres that is governed by an exquisite restraint. 
As Andre Chenier says in speaking of Greek art, “No 
genre escaping from its prescribed boundaries would 
have dared to trespass on the frontiers of another.” Wag¬ 
ner shows something akin to effrontery in his attempt to 
turn the story of Antigone into a humanitarian symbol. 
Antigone, says Wagner, opposes to the harsh laws of the 
state, a love for all mankind. But in reality if Antigone 
violates the edicts of Creon it is only, as she asserts, that 
she may obey laws still higher and more sacred,— 

Unwritten laws, eternal in the heavens. 

Not of to-day or yesterday are these. 

But live from everlasting, and from whence 
They sprang, none knoweth. 

In short, as depicted by Sophocles, Antigone is not an 
eleutheromaniac but a civilized woman. The sense one 
has of vital law as something distinct from either outer 
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authority or the impulses of temperament may be taken 
in general as the highest, perhaps the only true, test of 
civilization. 

Of course, I should not assert that a deliberate revolt 
against both the inner and the outer law has marked the 
whole of the modern movement. Only one side of this 
movement—the side I have associated with Rousseau— 
has been deliberately anarchistic, and the movement has 
been too vast to be completely represented by any one 
man or set of men. Yet we should not overlook certain 
consequences of the drift toward a naturalistic concep¬ 
tion of life that has been visible during the past hundred 
years, and indeed more or less since the Renaissance. 
One of these results has been a weakening of the idea 
of a law for human nature as something distinct from 
the law for physical nature. “There are two laws, dis¬ 
crete, not reconciled,’’ says Emerson,—“Law for man, and 
law for thing.” But for the pure naturalist there is only 
one law, the law for thing. Now any one who thus iden¬ 
tifies man with phenomenal nature, whether scientifically 
or sentimentally, is almost inevitably led to value only 
the virtues of expansion; for according to natural law, to 
grow is to expand. Diderot’s contemporaries spoke of 
him as an expansive man; in this respect Diderot, like 
Rousseau, was a true ancestor of the nineteenth century. 
All the men who were typically of the nineteenth century 
were expansive men. Think, for example, how purely ex¬ 
pansive Dickens was in his view of life, and how in spite 
of his undoubted genius his art suffers from this excess of 
expansiveness. The sentimental naturalist wishes to ex¬ 
pand emotionally, and is averse to anything that would set 
a bound to emotion. The scientific naturalist would go on 
increasing forever in knowledge and power, and eyes 
askance anything that seems to fix limits to this increase. 

Yet in spite of the naturalists, scientific and sentimen¬ 
tal, we must insist not only that there is a law for man as 
well as a law for thing, but that the actual reason may 
be given why the two laws are discrete and unreconcilea. 
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If man as a natural phenomenon grows by expanding, 
man as man grows by concentrating. He proves that he 
is set above nature, not so much by his power to act, as 
by his power to refrain from acting. According to Emer¬ 
son, God himself is defined by the Orientals as the 
“inner check.” 1 do not happen to know of any oriental 
book in wliich this precise phrase occurs, but the idea is 
found in almost every truly religious book that was ever 
written in either the East or West. 

The chief use of any widening out of knowledge and 
sympathy must be to prepare man more fully for the 
supreme moment of concentration and selection, the mo¬ 
ment when he exercises his own special faculties. Now, 
to select rightly a man must have right standards, and to 
have right standards means in practice that he must con¬ 
stantly set bounds to his own impulses. Man grows in the 
perfection proper to his own nature in almost direct ratio 
to his growth in restraint and self-conti'ol. The neo-classic 
humanists were right after ail in looking on the highest 
law as a law of concentration,—a law of unity, measure, 
purpose. Only they were wrong in turning this law into 
mere formalism. The sentimental naturalists, however, 
erred still more gravely when in getting rid of the foi- 
malisin they got rid at the same time of unity, measure, 
purpose, and gave themselves up to mere emotional ex¬ 
pansion. This meant in practice getting rid of the very 
idea of a special law for human nature. For the word law 
means in practice the establishing of a causal sequence 
between a certain number of isolated facts or phenomena; 
and any one who seriously sets out to establish a causal 
sequence between the facts of human nature will speedily 
come to recognize other forces besides those of expan¬ 
sion. Furthermore all the experience of the past, cries, as 
though with a thousand tongues, through the manifold 
creeds and systems in which it has been very imperfectly 
formulated, that the highest human law is a law of con¬ 
centration. Therefore the sentimental naturalist wants 
none of this experience; he would live as though “none 
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had lived before him,” and, in his attempt to remain 
purely expansive, try to set up the things that are beloM^ 
the reason as a substitute for the things that are above it. 
I have actually heard Sophocles called romantic because 
of the “Oedipus at Colonus.” But what relation is there 
between the wonder of the child and the religious awe 
that broods over all the latter part of this play? To lose 
sight of such distinctions is to show one's self, not child¬ 
like, but childish. 

By no means all the romanticism of the past century 
has been of the Rousseauistic type. A great deal of it has 
simply been what one is tempted to call the normal ro¬ 
manticism of the human spirit, its propensity for fiction, 
for wonder, adventure, surprise, rather than for the trac¬ 
ing of cause and effect. But all the forms of romanticism 
have received an immense stimulus from the naturalistic 
movement. Professor Santayana speaks of the 'romantic 
drama, where accidents make the meaningless happi¬ 
ness or unhappiness of a supersensitive adventurer.” Now 
the romantic drama has ceased to be an important genre, 
but Professor Santayana's phrase may in most cases be 
applied with equal appropriateness to the only literary 
form that has in these latter days retained vigor and vi¬ 
tality,—the novel. 

The novel is the one genre that the neo-classicists had 
not regulated, partly, no doubt, because they had not 
thought it worth the trouble. It had no formal laws and 
limits, and so was admirably adapted, as Rousseau 
showed in the "Nouvelle Helo'ise,” to free emotional ex¬ 
pansion. The novel is not only the least purposeful of the 
literary forms, the one that lends itself most naturally to 
all the meanders of feeling, to a vast overflow of "soul” in 
the romantic sense, but it also admits most readily a pho¬ 
tographic realism,—that is, an art without selection. The 
triumph of the novel has been, if not the triumph of form¬ 
lessness over form, at least the triumph of diffuseness over 
concentration. Friedrich Schlegel was right from his own 
point of view in exalting the novel as a sort of confusion 
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of all the other literary forms, the visible embodiment of 
that chaos of human nature of which he dreamed. 

The relation between sentimental naturalism and the 
prodigious development of fiction in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is obvious. This development is also related, though 
less obviously, to scientific naturalism; for the nineteenth 
century was not merely the most romantic, it was also 
the most analytic of centuries. So far from taking life 
purely as an adventure, it was engaged most actively in 
following out causes and effects and so arriving at the 
notion of law; but the law that it was thus tracing was 
the law of phenomenal nature, “the law for thing.” This 
scientific investigation of nature and the sentimental 
communion with nature of the Rousseauist seem at first 
sight to diverge radically, especially if we remember the 
attacks on science by many of the romanticists (begin¬ 
ning with Rousseau himself). But this divergence is more 
apparent than real. In the first place the scientist has 
never taken any too seriously the lamentations of the ro¬ 
manticist over the disenchanting effects of analysis. He 
knows that his own hegemony is not threatened by any 
number of romanticists, that he is a stronger and more 
masculine individual. Then, too, he recognizes an element 
of truth in the romantic contention. Analysis is desiccating 
and takes the bloom off things, he admits. He feels the 
need of recovering this bloom, of plunging into the spon¬ 
taneous and the unconscious, of cultivating the naive 
and the primitive, in due subordination of course to 
analysis. It was in this spirit that John Stuart Mill read 
Wordswortirs poetry. It is indeed the normal relation not 
only of the scientist but of the modern man in general, 
toward art and literature. He is feverishly engaged in 
the conquest of matter and in following out the strict 
causal sequences that are necessary to this end. When he 
comes to literature he has already had his fill of analysis, 
of cause and effect, and aspires rather to something that 
loosens and relaxes the mind, to something that is naive 
and illogical and unexpected. He is willing to look on life 
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for a while from the angle of Alice in Wonderland; or 
subside into the Peter Pan point of view; or even be¬ 
come one of the Babes in Toyland. He is ripe for the light 
novel, or the extravaganza, or the musical comedy; and 
the romanticist stands ready to supply him with these 
things. To be sure, the romanticist often claims to be a 
sublime idealist. But having lost all sense of a definite 
human law and of the standards and discipline it implies 
he is in reality reduced to the r(Me of catering to those who 
wish relaxation from analysis~to the tired scientist, and 
the fagged philologist and the weary man of business. 
We have here the explanation of the enormous vogue of 
fiction in these latter days as well as the reason why art 
and literature are appealing more and more exclusively 
to women, and to men in their unmasculine moods. 

One cannot ho2:)e to understand the nineteenth century 
without tracing this curious interplay of scientific and 
sentimental naturalism. Let us illustrate concretely from 
one of the great representative figures of the century, 
perhaps the most representative of modern philologists, 
Ernest Renan. ‘"The more a man develops intellectually,” 
says Renan, “the more he dreams of the contrary pole, 
that is to say of the irrational, of repose in complete ig¬ 
norance, of the woman who is only woman, the instinc¬ 
tive being who acts only on the impulse of an obscure 
consciousness. The brain scorched by reasoning thirsts 
for simplicity as the desert thirsts for pure water,” etc. 
In other words, intellectual unrestraint is to be tempered 
by an unrestrained emotionalism. The “debauches of dia¬ 
lectic” that produce “moments of dryness, hours of 
aridity” are to be offset by the “kisses of the naive being 
in whom nature lives and smiles.” This is the dream of 
a nineteenth-century Titan who hopes to scale heaven 
by piling the emotional Ossa on the intellectual Pelion; 
who will do anything rather than recognize a law that 
imposes measure on all things—even the libido sciendi. 
One is tempted to add, at the risk of being thought flip¬ 
pant, that all this talk of the “kisses of the naive being” as 
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a substitute for religious restraint smacks of decadence. 
Besides, the woman who is only woman in Renan's sense 
is a genre tranche that promises to be increasingly rare. 
Not every Rousseauist can hope to be as fortunate as the 
master and find a Therese Levasseur. 

Possibly the dryness and aridity Renan associates with 
the study of the natural law is due at least in part to the 
interpreting of this law too strictly. For one remarkable 
point is to be noted about the men of the nineteenth 
century: if they held the law for man loosely or not at all, 
they often made up for it by holding too rigidly the 
natural law. In other words, during this period man was 
an impressionist about the law of his own being and a 
dogmatist about the law of physical nature. For however 
different the law for man and the law for thing may be 
in other respects, they have one important resemblance: 
neither law can be finally formulated, for the simple rea¬ 
son that each law takes hold upon the infinite,—the one 
upon the infinitely large, the other upon the infinitely 
small. These are the two infinitudes of which Pascal 
speaks. Man thinks, says Pascal, that he has found firm 
foundations on which he can rear himself a tower even 
to the infinite; but at the very moment when his hopes 
are highest, the foundations begin to crack, and yawn 
open even to the abyss. The scientific dogmatists of the 
nineteenth century imagined that they had reared a tower 
of this kind. Some of them are as good examples of what 
I have termed the error of intelleetualism or the meta¬ 
physical illusion, as was any theologian of the Middle 
Ages. Did any theologian ever carry further what one 
may call the intoxication of the formula than Taine? 
Many of the speculations of science merely represent the 
desperate strainings of the human spirit to grasp in its 
essence and formulate what must forever elude it,~the 
final truth of the infinitely small,—just as a certain type 
of theology is an equally futile attempt to grasp in its 
essence and formulate the infinitely great. We must note, 
however, one fortunate diflFerence: no one is likely to he 
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burned at the stake for not holding right views about 
ions and elections, as men once were for not being ortho¬ 
dox about the Trinity. 

Furthermore, a less dogmatic temper is becoming ap¬ 
parent among the scientists themselves. The foundations 
of their tower of intellectualism that seemed so firm to 
the men of the mid-nineteenth century, are already 
beginning to crack visibly. In practice this means that 
the scientists are coming to hold the idea of law more 
fluidly. For example, M. Poincare says in his book on 
the “Value of Science,’' which has been selling in France 
like a popular novel, that science can never arrive at 
essences; at most, scientific “laws” can be only a pro¬ 
visional and approximate expression of relationships. If 
we compare M. Poincare’s book with a book like Haeckel’s 
“Riddle of the Universe” we shall be conscious of a certain 
decrease in scientific dogmatism though there is still room 
for improvement. If the perception gains ground that 
man’s knowledge of physical, like his knowledge of 
human nature, is destined always to remain a mere 
glimpse and infinitesimal fragment, there may be hope 
of reaction against what one may call scientific Titanism. 
There might even be some recovery of that true humility 
—the inner obeisance of the spirit to something higher 
than itself—that has almost become one of the lost virtues. 

Of course, the diminishing faith in scientific intellec¬ 
tualism may simply lead to an oscillation toward the 
Rousseauistic pole. This as a matter of fact is what we 
see in contemporary philosophers like Professor James 
and M. Bergson. M. Bergson’s point of view is a protest 
against the hard and cramping determinism that certain 
scientific dogmatists would impose upon the human 
spirit; it is at the same time a plea for creative spontaneity. 
But M. Bergson does not himself overstep the bounds 
of naturalism. His spontaneity is Rousseauistic, not 
Platonic; that is, it aims at vital expansion and not at 
vital concentration. The very phrases of M. Bergson that 
areismost current are significant in this respect,—phrases 
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for instance like elan vital and poussee interieiire. The 
main concern of a Platonist would have been witli that 
something that seems to proceed from the innermost 
recesses of man’s being, and that makes itself felt, not 
as impulse, but rather as a norm and check upon impulse, 
—not as an elan vital, but rather as a frein vital. M. Berg¬ 
son’s revolt from the stark determinism in which a certain 
over-analytic and mechanical conception of scientific 
truth would imprison nature and human nature reminds 
one of some of the German romantic philosophers. Only 
we may note among other differences, that the Rousseau- 
istic element in M. Bergson’s thinking, his exaltation of 
the vital and the spontaneous, does not, as it so often 
does in a Schellmg or a Schleiermacher, assume a pseudo- 
Platonic mask. The world has grown so “tough-minded’' 
in the interval that it is willing to put up with a philoso¬ 
phy that has laid aside even the pretext of unity. 

The reaction we have been describing against certain 
exaggerations of the scientific spirit is evidently not one 
that can altogether satisfy the humanist. This point will 
become clear if we consider for a moment the bearing of 
exaggerated science, or as we may term it, pseudo-science, 
upon our present problem regarding the nature of the 
genres and the proper boundaries of the arts. Science, 
we should add, may become false either by holding its 
own law too dogmatically, or else by trying to set up this 
law as a substitute for the human law. I have already 
mentioned a book that is an egregious example of both 
kinds of pseudo-science, Haeckel's “Riddle of the Uni¬ 
verse." Books like that of Haeckel suggest that nowadays 
we are as prone to err by interpreting human nature in 
terms of physical nature as men once were by doing the 
exact opposite. Thus the ancients had a theory that when 
the giant Enceladus, who was pinioned under Mount 
/Etna, tried to turn over, the whole of Sicily trembled. 
Some of Haeckel's theories are about as near to account¬ 
ing for human nature as was this ancient theory to 
accounting for earthquakes. Milton, again, speaks of the 
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comet that from '‘his horrid hair shakes pestilence and 
war.’' But tlie comet is now related to laws that are in¬ 
dependent of human hopes and fears, and so it has 
ceased to be a portent and is entered in the “dull cata¬ 
logue of common things"; and this is a gain, but not an 
unmixed gain if we are thus led to suppose that we can 
compute the orbit of human nature by methods similar 
to those employed for the comet. 

Naturalists, both sentimental and scientific, tend to 
reduce everything to terms of motion, to see everything 
passing over into everything else by almost insensible 
gradations, to refuse to accept any firm line of demarca¬ 
tion. We have already seen how the German roman¬ 
ticists felt emotionally this running over of every art 
into every other art. The scientific naturalists have the 
same point of view. “Everything,’' says Diderot, who 
was both a scientific and sentimental naturalist, “is a 
perpetual flux; every animal is more or less man; every 
animal is more or less plant; every plant is more or less 
mineral; there is nothing precise in nature." Because the 
genera and species evolve and run together in this way 
on the physical plane, it is easy to take the next step and 
assume that the literary genres evolve and run together 
in the same way. This is what is known as the biological 
analogy. But any one who would make of this com¬ 
parison between the natural genus and the literary genre 
anything besides a more or less useful metaphor, at once 
falls into pseudo-science. Brunetiere, for example, is 
pseudo-scientific in his literary Darwinism or evolution 
des genres. The reason is obvious: the genres are related 
not merely to the natural law, but in a vastly higher 
degree to the “law for man." The whole matter is 
summed up in a pregnant phrase of Aristotle’s: “Tragedy 
after passing through many transformations finally 
found its true nature and there it stopped.” This true 
nature, the point of pause and perfection, can be judged 
only with reference to the human law and its demands 
for unity, measure, purpose, and not with reference to 
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the physical law which in itself can give only an endless 
flux and relativity. Nature is the region of the Many. If 
art is to be humanized, it must not simply flow with 
nature but be checked and tempered by some perception 
of the One. That is why, from the humanistic point of 
view, there is no particular gain in oscillating between the 
extremes of the naturalistic movement, in opposing the 
Rousseauistic extreme to the scientific and analytical 
extreme, or vice versa. The confusions with which we 
are troubled may be traced to two main sources, 
emotional unrestraint and pseudo-science; and both these 
sources of confusion take their rise in an excess of natural¬ 
ism. Therefore, if we are to escape these confusions we 
need, while retaining the naturalistic virtues, to assert 
also the human law and transcend in important respects 
the whole naturalistic point of view. In other words, a 
humanistic revival to be effective, must imply some 
degree of reaction against both romanticism and science, 
against both the impressionism and the dogmatism that 
were peculiar to the last century. 


T. S. Eliot 


‘TRADITION 

AND THE INDIVIDUAL TALENT 

In English writing we seldom speak of tradition, 
though we occasionally apply its name in deploring its 
absence. We cannot refer to *the tradition' or to ‘a tradi¬ 
tion'; at most, we employ the adjective in saying that 
the poetry of So-and-so is ‘traditional' or even ‘too tradi¬ 
tional.' Seldom, perhaps, does the word appear except 
in a phrase of censure. If otherwise, it is vaguely appro- 
bative, with the implication, as to the work approved, of 
some pleasing archaeological reconstruction. You can 
hardly make the word agreeable to English ears without 
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this comfortable reference to the reassuring science of 
archaeology. 

* Certainly the word is not likely to appear in our appre¬ 
ciations of living or dead writers. Every nation, every 
race, has not only its own creative, but its own critical 
turn of mind; and is even more oblivious of the short¬ 
comings and limitations of its critical habits than of those 
of its creative genius. We know, or think we know, from 
the enormous mass of critical writing that has appeared 
in the French language the critical method or habit of 
the PVench; we only conclude (we are such unconscious 
people) that the French are ‘more criticah than we, and 
sometimes even plume ourselves a little with the fact, as 
if the French were the less spontaneous. Perhaps they 
are; but we might remind ourselves that criticism is as 
inevitable as breathing, and that we should be none the 
worwSe for articulating what passes in our minds when we 
read a book and feel an emotion about it, for criticizing 
our own minds in their work of criticism. One of the facts 
that tnight come to light in this process is our tendency 
to insist, when we praise a poet, upon those aspects of 
his work in which he least resembles anyone else. In these 
aspects or parts of his work we pretend to find what is 
individual, what is the peculiar essence of the man. We 
dwell with satisfaction upon the poet's difference from 
his predecessors, especially his immediate predecessors; 
we endeavour to find something that can be isolated in 
order to be enjoyed. Whereas if we approach a poet 
without this prejudice we shall often find that not only 
the best, but the most individual parts of his work may 
be those in which the dead poets, his ancestors, assert 
their immortality most vigorously. And I do not mean 
the impressionable period of adolescence, but the period 
of full maturity. 

*Yet if the only form of tradition, of handing down, 
consisted in following the ways of the immediate genera¬ 
tion before us in a blind or timid adherence to its suc¬ 
cesses, ‘tradition" should positively be discouraged. We 
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have seen many such simple currents soon lost in the 
sand; and novelty is better than repetition. Tradition is a 
matter of much wider significance. It cannot be inherited, 
and if you want it you must obtain it by great labour. It 
involves, in the first place, the historical sense, which 
we may call nearly indispensable to anyone who would 
continue to be a poet beyond his twenty-fifth year; and 
the historical sense involves a perception, not only of the 
pastness of the past, but of its presence; the historical 
sense compels a man to write not merely with his own 
generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole 
of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the 
whole of the literature of his own country has a simul¬ 
taneous existence and composes a simultaneous order. 
This historical sense, which is a sense of the timeless as 
well as of the temporal and of the timeless and of the 
temporal together, is what makes a writer traditional. 
And it is at the same time what makes a writer most 
acutely conscious of his place in time, of his own con¬ 
temporaneity. 

»No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning 
alone. His significance, his appreciation is the apprecia¬ 
tion of his relation to the dead poets and artists. You can¬ 
not value him alone; you must set him, for contrast and 
comparison, among the dead. I mean this as a principle 
of msthetic, not merely historical, criticism. The neces¬ 
sity that he shall conform, that he shall cohere, is not 
onesided; what happens when a new work of art is created 
is something that happens simultaneously to all the 
works of art which preceded it. The existing monuments 
form an ideal order among themselves, which is modified 
by the introduction of the new (the really new) work 
of art among them. The existing order is complete before 
the new work arrives; for order to persist after the super¬ 
vention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, if 
ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, 
values of each work of art toward the whole are re¬ 
adjusted; and this is conformity between the old and the 
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new. Whoever has approved this idea of order, of the 
form of European, of English literature will not find it 
preposterous that the past should be altered by the 
present as much as the present is directed by the past. 
And the poet who is aware of this will be aware of great 
difficulties and responsibilities. 

In a peculiar sense he will be aware also that he must 
inevitably be judged by the standards of the past. 1 say 
judged, not amputated, by them; not judged to be as 
good as, or worse or better than, the dead; and certainly 
not judged by the canons of dead critics. It is a judgment, 
a comparison, in which two things are measured by each 
other. To conform merely would be for the new wf)rk not 
really to conform at all; it would not be new, and would 
therefore not be a work of art. And we do not quite say 
that the new is more valuable because it fits in; but its 
fitting in is a test of its value—a test, it is true, which can 
only be slowly and cautiously applied, for we are none of 
us infallible judges of conformity. We say: it appears to 
conform, and is perhaps individual, or it appears individ¬ 
ual, and may conform; but we are hardly likely to find 
that it is one and not the other. 

• To proceed to a more intelligible exposition of the rela¬ 
tion of the poet to the past: he can neither take the past 
as a lump, an indiscriminate bolus, nor can he form him¬ 
self wholly on one or two private admirations, nor can he 
form himself wholly upon one preferred period. The first 
course is inadmissible, the second is an important experi¬ 
ence of youth, and the third is a pleasant and highly desir¬ 
able supplement. The poet must be very conscious of the 
main current, which does not at all flow invariably 
through the most distinguished reputations. He must be 
quite aware of the obvious fact that art never improves, 
but that the material of art is never quite the same. He 
must be aware that the mind of Europe—the mind of his 
own country—a mind which he learns in time to be much 
more important than his own private mind—is a mind 
which changes, and that this change is a development 
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which abandons nothing en route, which does not super¬ 
annuate either Shakespeare, or Homer, or the rock draw¬ 
ing of the Magdalenian draughtsmen. That tins develop¬ 
ment, refinement perhaps, complication certainly, is not, 
from the point of view of the artist, any improvement. 
Perhaps not even an improvement from the point of 
view of the psychologist or not to the extent which we 
imagine; perhaps only in the end based upon a compli¬ 
cation in economics and machinery. But the difference 
between the present and the past is that the conscious 
present is an awareness of the past in a way and to an 
extent which the past’s awarimess of itself cannot show. 

Someone said: ‘The dead writers are remote from us 
because we know so much more than they did.’ Precisely, 
and tliey are that which we know. 

“ 1 am alive to a usual objection to what is clearlv part of 
my programme for the metier of poetry. The objection is 
that the doctrine requires a ridiculous amount of erudi¬ 
tion (pedantry), a claim which can be rejected by appeal 
to the lives of poets in any pantheon. It will even be 
affirmed that much learning deadens or perverts poetic 
sensibility. While, however, we persist in believing that 
a poet ought to know as much as will not encroach upon 
his necessary receptivity and necessary laziness, it is not 
desirable to confine knowledge to whatever can be put 
into a useful shape for examinations, drawing-rooms, or 
the still more pretentious modes of publicity. Some can 
absorb knowledge, the more tardy must sweat for it. 
Shakespeare acquired more essential history from Plu¬ 
tarch than most men could from the whole British Mu¬ 
seum. What is to be insisted upon is that the poet must 
develop or procure the consciousness of the past and that 
he should continue to develop this consciousness through¬ 
out his career. 

•What happens is a continual surrender of himself as he 
is at the moment to something which is more valuable. 
The progress of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a 
continual extinction of personality. 
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There remains to define this process of depersonaliza¬ 
tion and its relation to the sense of tradition. It is in this 
depersonalization that art may be said to approach the 
condition of science. I therefore invite you to consider, 
as a suggestive analogy, the action which takes place 
when a bit of finely filiated platinum is introduced into a 
chamber containing oxygen and sulphur dioxide. 

Honest criticism and sensitive appreciation is directed 
not upon the poet but upon the poetry. If we attend to 
the confused cries of the newspaper critics and the susur- 
rus of popular repetition that follows, we shall hear the 
names of poets in great numbers; if we seek not Blue-book 
knowledge but the enjoyment of poetry, and ask for a 
poem, we shall seldom find it. I have tried to point out 
the importance of the relation of the poem to other poems 
by other authors, and suggested the conception of poetry 
as a living whole of all the poetry that has ever been writ¬ 
ten. The other aspect of this Impersonal theory of poetry 
is the relation of the poem to its author. And I hinted, by 
an analogy, that the mind of the mature poet difiFers from 
that of the immature one not precisely in any valuation 
of ‘personality," not being necessarily more interesting, or 
having ‘more to say," but rather by being a more finely 
perfected medium in which special, or very varied, feel¬ 
ings are at liberty to enter into new combinations. 

’•The analogy was that of the catalyst. When the two 
gases previously mentioned are mixed in the presence of 
a filament of platinum, they form sulphurous acid. This 
combination takes place only if the platinum is present; 
nevertheless the newly formed acid contains no trace of 
platinum, and the platinum itself is apparently unaf¬ 
fected: has remained inert, neutral, and unchanged. The 
mind of the poet is the shred of platinum. It may partly 
or exclusively operate upon the experience of the man 
himself; but, the more perfect the artist, the more com¬ 
pletely separate in him will be the man who suflFers and 
the mind which creates; the more perfectly will the mind 
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digest and transmute the passions which are its material. 

The experience, you will notice, the elements which 
enter the presence of the transforming catalyst, are of 
two kinds: emotions and feelings. The effect of a work 
of art upon the person who enjoys it is an experience dif¬ 
ferent in kind from any experience not of art. It may be 
formed out of one emotion, or may be a combination of 
several; and various feelings, inhering for the writer in 
particular words or phrases or images, may be added to 
compose the final result. Or great poetry may be made 
without the direct use of any emotion whatever: com¬ 
posed out of feelings solely. Canto XV of the Inferno 
(Brunetto Latini) is a working up of the emotion evi¬ 
dent in the situation; but the effect, though single as that 
of any work of art, is obtained by considerable complexity 
of detail. The last quatrain gives an image, a feeling at¬ 
taching to an image, which *came,’ which did not develop 
simply out of what precedes, but which was probably in 
suspension in the poet's mind until the proper combina¬ 
tion arrived for it to add itself to. The poet's mind is in 
fact a receptacle for seizing and storing up numberless 
feelings, phrases, images, which remain there until all 
the particles which can unite to form a new compound 
are present together. 

'If you compare several representative passages of the 
greatest poetry you see how great is the variety of types 
of combination, and also how completely any semi-ethical 
criterion of ‘sublimity' misses the mark. For it is not the 
‘greatness,' the intensity, of the emotions, the compo¬ 
nents, but the intensity of the artistic process, the pres¬ 
sure, so to speak, under which the fusion takes place, that 
counts. The episode of Paolo and Francesca employs a 
definite emotion, but the intensity of the poetry is some¬ 
thing quite different from whatever intensity in the 
supposed experience it may give the impression of. It is 
no more intense, furthermore, than Canto XXVI, the 
voyage of Ulysses, which has not the direct dependence 
upon an emotion. Great variety is possible in the process 
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of transmutation of emotion: the murder of Agamemnon, 
or the agony of Othello, gives an artistic effect apparently 
closer to a possible original than the scenes from Dante. 
In the Agamemnon, tlie artistic emotion approximates to 
the emotion of an actual spectator; in Othello to the emo¬ 
tion of the protagonist himself. But the difference be¬ 
tween art and the event is always absolute; the combina¬ 
tion which is the murder of Agamemnon is probably as 
complex as that which is the voyage of Ulysses. In eitlier 
case there has been a fusion of elements. The ode of Keats 
contains a number of feelings which have nothing par¬ 
ticular to do with the nightingale, but which the night¬ 
ingale, partly because of its attractive name, and partly 
because of its reputation, served to bring together. 

•The point of view which I am struggling to attack is 
perhaps related to the metaphysical theory of the sub¬ 
stantial unity of the soul: for my meaning is, that the poet 
has, not a ‘personality' to express, but a j^ai’ticular me¬ 
dium, which is only a medium and not a personality, in 
which impressions and expei'iences combine in peculiar 
and unexpected ways. Impressions and experiences 
which are important for the man may take no place in tlie 
poetry, and those which become important in the poetry 
may play quite a negligible part in the man, the per¬ 
sonality. 

I will quote a passage which is unfamiliar enough to 
be regarded with fresh attention in the light—or darkness 
—of these observations: 

• And now methinks I could e'en chide myself 
For doating on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 

Does the silkworm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? For thee does she undo herself? 

Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships 
For the poor benefit of a bewildering minute? 

Why does yon fellow falsify highways, 

And put his life between the judge's lips, 

To refine such a thing—keeps horse and men 
To beat their valours for her? . . . 
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In this passage (as is evident if it is taken in its context) 
there is a combination of positive and negative emotions: 
an intensely strong attraction toward beauty and an 
equally intense fascination by the ugliness whicli is con¬ 
trasted with it and which destroys it. This balance of 
contrasted emotion is in the dramatic situation to wliich 
the speech is pertinent, but that situation alone is inade¬ 
quate to it. This is, so to speak, the structural emotion, 
provided by the drama. But the whole effect, the domi¬ 
nant tone, is due to the fact that a number of floating 
feelings, leaving an affinity to this emotion by no means 
superficially evident, have combined with it to give us a 
new art emotion. 

- It is not in his personal emotions, the emotions pro¬ 
voked by particular events in his life, that the poet is in 
any way remarkable or interesting. His particular emo¬ 
tions may be simple, or crude, or flat. The emotion in his 
poetry will be a very complex thing, but not with the 
complexity of the emotions of people who have very com¬ 
plex or unusual emotions in life. One error, in fact, of 
eccentricity in poetry is to seek for new human emotions 
to express; and in this search for novelty in the wTong 
place it discovers the perverse. The business of the poet 
is not to find new emotions, but to use the ordinary ones 
and, in working them up into poetry, to express feelings 
which are not in actual emotions at all. And emotions 
which he has never experienced will serve his turn as well 
as those familiar to him. Consequently, we must believe 
that ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’ is an inexact for¬ 
mula. For it is neither emotion, nor recollection, nor, 
without distortion of meaning, tranquillity. It is a con¬ 
centration, and a new thing resulting from the concen¬ 
tration, of a very great number of experiences which to 
the practical and active person would not seem to be 
experiences at all; it is a concentration which does not 
happen consciously or of deliberation. These experiences 
are not ‘recollected,’ and they finally unite in an atmos¬ 
phere which is ‘tranquil’ only in that it is a passive at- 
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tending upon the event. Of course this is not quite the 
whole story. There is a great deal, in the writing of 
poetry, which must be conscious and deliberate. In fact, 
the bad poet is usually unconscious where he ought to 
be conscious, and conscious where he ought to be uncon¬ 
scious. Both errors tend to make him ‘personal.' Poetry is 
not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emo¬ 
tion; it is not the expression of personality, but an escape 
from personality. But, of course, only those who have per¬ 
sonality and emotions know what it means to want to 
escape from these things. 

6 5^ vouc; Lococ; 0£i6T£p6v ti Kal dctra- 
0£c; dOTLV.l 

<This essay proposes to halt at the frontier of meta¬ 
physics or mysticism, and confine itself to such practical 
conclusions as can be applied by the responsible person 
interested in poetry. To divert interest from the poet to 
the poetry is a laudable aim: for it would conduce to a 
juster estimation of actual poetry, good and bad. There 
are many people who appreciate the expression of sin¬ 
cere emotion in verse, and there is a smaller number of 
people who can appreciate technical excellence. But 
very few know when there is an expression of significant 
emotion, emotion which has its life in the poem and not 
in the history of the poet. The emotion of art is imper¬ 
sonal. And the poet cannot reach this impersonality with¬ 
out surrendering himself wholly to the work to be done. 
And he is not likely to know what is to be done unless he 
lives in what is not merely the present, but the present 
moment of the past, unless he is conscious, not of what 
is dead, but of what is already living. 

^ ‘The mind seems to be something more divine and unaffected.* 
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AN EXTERNAL CIVILIZATION 


I THINK we are driven to the conclusion that our life 
is, on all its levels, in a state of arrested development, that 
it has lost, if indeed it has ever possessed, the principle of 
growth. 

To the general sense of this many of the main docu¬ 
ments in our recent literature bear witness. Consider, for 
example, those vast literary pyramids of Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser, those prodigious piles of language built of the 
commonest rubble and cohering, in the absence of any 
architectural design, by sheer virtue of their weight and 
size. Mr. Dreiser’s Titans and Financiers and Geniuses 
are not even the approximations of men in a world of men 
—they are monsters, blindly effectuating themselves, or 
failing to effectuate themselves, in a primeval chaos; and 
the world wears them and wearies them as it wears and 
wearies the beasts of the field, leaving them as immature 
in age as it found them in youth. Cowperwood, the fin¬ 
ancier, put in prison as a result of his piratical machina¬ 
tions, weaves chair-bottoms and marks time spiritually 
against the day of his release, when he snaps back into his 
old self absolutely unaltered by reflection: and of Eugene 
Witla, after he has passed through seven hundred and 
thirty-four pages of soul-searing adventure, Mr. Dreiser is 
able to enquire: ‘*Was he not changed then? Not much, 
no. Only hardened intellectually and emotionally, tem¬ 
pered for life and work.” Puppets as they are of an insen¬ 
sate force which has never been transmitted into those 
finer initiatives that shed light on human destiny, they are 
insulated against human values; love and art pass into 
and out of their lives like things of so little meaning that 
any glimmer of material opportunity outshines them; and 
therefore they are able to speak to us only of the vacuity 
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of life, telling us that human beings are as the flies of 
summer. 

And then there is the Spoon River Anthology. The im¬ 
mense and legitimate vogue of this book is due to its 
unerring diagnosis of what we all recognize, when we are 
confronted with it, as the inner life of the typical Ameri¬ 
can community when the criterion of humane values is 
brought to bear upon it in place of the criterion of material 
values with which we have traditionally pulled the wool 
over our eyes. It is quite likely, of course, that Mr. Mas¬ 
ters, with a reasonable pessimism, has exaggerated the 
suicidal and murderous tendencies of the Spoon River- 
ites. But 1 know that he conveys an extraordinarily just 
and logical impression. He pictures a community of some 
thousands of souls every one of whom lives in a spiritual 
isolation as absolute as that of any lone farmer on the 
barren prairie, a community that has been utterly unable 
to spin any sort of spiritual fabric common to all, which 
has for so many generations cherished and cultivated its 
animosity toward all those non-utilitarian elements in 
the human heart that retard the successful pursuit of the 
main chance that it has reduced itself to a spiritual desert 
in which nothing humane is able to find rootage and grow 
at all. And yet all the types that shed glory on humankind 
have existed in that, as in every community! They have 
existed, or at least they have been born. They have put 
forth one green shoot only to wither and decay because 
all the moisture has evaporated out of the atmosphere 
that envelops them. Poets, painters, philosophers, men of 
science and religion, are all to be found, stunted, starved, 
thwarted, embittered, prevented from taking even the 
fii'vSt step in self-development, in this amazing microcosm 
of our society, a society that stagnates for want of leader¬ 
ship, and at the same time, incurably suspicious of the 
very idea of leadership, saps away all those vital elements 
that produce the leader. 

For that is the vicious circle in which we revolve. In 
the absence both of an intellectual tradition and a sym- 
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pathetic soil, we who above all peoples need great men 
and great ideals have been unable to develop the latent 
greatness we possess and have lost an incalculable meas¬ 
ure of greatness that has, in spite of all, succeeded in 
developing itself. For one thing, we have lost an army of 
gifted minds, of whom Henry James and Whistler are 
orily the most notorious examples, minds about which our 
intellectual life could have rallied to its infinite advantage, 
as it always does when born leaders are in the field. 

But the loss, great and continuing as it is, of so many 
talents that we have repelled and poured out, talents that 
have been driven to an exotic development in other coun¬ 
tries, is really nothing beside what we have lost in ways 
that are perhaps less obvious. We are the victims of a sys¬ 
tematic process of inverse selection so far as the civilizing 
elements in the American nature are concerned. Our an¬ 
cestral faith in the individual and what he is able to ac¬ 
complish (or, in modern parlance, to “put over'’) as the 
measure of all things has despoiled us of that instinctive 
human reverence for those divine reservoirs of collective 
experience, religion, science, art, philosophy, the self- 
subordinating service of which is almost the measure of 
the highest happiness. In consequence of this our natural 
capacities have been dissipated; they have become ego¬ 
centric and socially centrifugal and they have hardened 
and become fixed in the most anomalous forms. The reli¬ 
gious energy of the race, instead of being distilled and 
quintessentialized into the finer inspirations of human 
conduct, has escaped in a vast vapor that is known under 
a hundred names. So also our scientific energy has been 
diverted from the study of life to the immediacies of prac¬ 
tical invention, our philosophy, quite forgetting that its 
function is to create values of life, has oscillated between 
a static idealism and a justification of all the anaemic tend¬ 
encies of an ana?mic age, and our art and literature, 
oblivious of the soul of man, have established them¬ 
selves on a superficial and barren technique. 

Of all this individualism is at once the cause and the 
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result. For it has prevented the formation of a collective 
spiritual life in the absence of which the individual, hav¬ 
ing nothing greater than himself to subordinate himself 
to, is either driven into the blind alley of his appetites or 
rides some hobby of his own invention until its falls to 
pieces from sheer craziness. Think of the cranks we have 
produced! Not the mere anonymous cranks one meets, 
six to a block, in every American village, but the eminent 
cranks, and even the preeminent cranks, the Thoreaus 
and Henry Georges, men who might so immensely more 
have enriched our spiritual heritage had we been capable 
of assimilating their minds, nurturing and disciplining 
them out of their aberrant individualism. For every mem¬ 
ber of the vast army of American cranks has been the 
graveyard of some 'Tappy thought,” some thought hap¬ 
pier than his neighbors have had and which has turned 
sour in his brain because the only world he has known 
has had no use for it. As for our literature, it is quite plain 
that there is nothing inherently ‘"greater” in many of the 
writers whose work we import (and rightly import) from 
abroad than in writers of a corresponding order at home. 
The former simply have been able to make a better use 
of their talents owing to the complicated system of critical 
and traditional forces perpetually at play about them. 

For only where art and thought and science organically 
share in the vital essential programme of life can the 
artist and the thinker and the scientist find the prelim¬ 
inary foothold that enables them properly to undertake 
their task. To state the case in its lowest terms, only under 
these conditions are they able to receive an adequate, 
intensive training along non-utilitarian lines without hope¬ 
lessly crippling their chances of self-preservation; for un¬ 
der these conditions they know that the social fabric is 
complicated enough to employ all the faculties of their 
minds and that in jfollowing non-utilitarian interests they 
are fulfilling a recognized need of society. It is this which 
breeds in them the sense that they are serving something 
great, something so generally felt to be great that society 
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rewards them with a pride calling forth their own pride, 
taking delight in setting up the sort of obstacles that con¬ 
stantly put them on their mettle. 

Without these conditions we cannot have great leaders; 
without leaders we cannot have a great society. If this 
suggests the hope of a '‘national culture” to come it is 
only in order that America may be able in the future to 
give something to the rest of the world that is better than 
what the world too generally means by “Americanism.” 
For two generations the most sensitive minds in Europe— 
Renan, Ruskin, Nietzsche, to name none more recent- 
have summed up their mistrust of the future in that one 
word; and it is because, altogether externalized ourselves, 
we have typified the universally externalizing influences 
of modern industrialism. The shame of this is a national 
shame, and one that the war, with all the wealth it has 
brought us, has infinitely accentuated. And it covers a 
national problem—the problem of creating objects of 
loyalty within the nation by virtue of which the springs of 
our creative energy are not only touched into play but so 
economized as to be able to irrigate the entire subsoil of 
our national life. from Letters and Leadership 


Randolph Bourne 


1 


A LITERARY RADICAL 

. . . The older critics had long since disavowed 
the intention of discriminating among current writers. 
These men, who had to have an Academy to protect 
them, lumped the younger writers of verse and prose 
together as “anarchic" and “naturalistic," and had be¬ 
come, in these latter days, merely peevish and querulous, 
protesting in favor of standards that no longer repre¬ 
sented our best values. Every one, in Miro's time, be¬ 
moaned the lack of critics, but the older critics seemed 
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to have lost all sense of hospitality and to have become 
tired and a little spitefully disconsolate, while the newer 
ones were too intent on their crusades against puritanism 
and philistinism to have time for a constructive pointing 
of the way. 

Miro had a very real sense of standing at the end of an 
era. He and his friends had lived down both their old 
orthodoxies of the classics and their new orthodoxies of 
propaganda. Gone were the priggishness and self-con¬ 
sciousness which had marked their teachers. The new 
culture would be more personal than the old, but it 
would not be held as a personal property. It would be 
democratic in the sense that it would represent each per¬ 
son’s honest spontaneous taste. The old attitude was only 
speciously democratic. The assumption was that if you 
pressed your material long enough and winningly enough 
upon your cultiirable public, they would acquire it. But 
the material was something handed down, not grown in 
the garden of their own appreciations. Under these con¬ 
ditions the critic and appreciator became a mere imper¬ 
sonal register of orthodox opinion. The cultivated person, 
in conforming his judgments to what was authoritatively 
taught him, was really a member of tlic herd—a cultivated 
herd, it is true, but still a herd. It was the mass that spoke 
thrcuigh the critic and not his own discrimination. These 
authoritative judgments might, of course, have come— 
probably have come—to the herd through discerning crit¬ 
ics, but in Miro's time judgment in the schools had petri¬ 
fied. One believed not because one felt the original dis¬ 
cernment, but because one was impressed by the weight 
and reputability of opinion. At least so it seemed to Miro. 

Now just as the artists had become tired of conventions 
and were breaking through into new and personal forms, 
so Miro saw the younger critics breaking through these 
cultural conventions. To the elders the result would seem 
mere anarchy. But Miro's attitude did not want to destroy, 
it merely wanted to rearrange the materials. He wanted 
no more second-hand appreciations. No one s cultural 
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store was to include anything that one could not be en¬ 
thusiastic about. One's acquaintance with'the best that 
had been said and thought should be encouraged—in 
Miro's ideal school—to follow the lines of one's tempera¬ 
ment. Miro, having thrown out the old gods, found them 
slowly and properly coming back to him. Some would 
always repel him, others he hoped to understand even¬ 
tually. But if it took wisdom to write the great books, did 
it not also take wisdom to understand them? Even the 
Latin writers he hoped to recover, with the aid of trans¬ 
lations. But why bother with Greek when you could get 
Euripides in the marvellous verse of Gilbert Murray? 
Miro was willing to believe that no education was com¬ 
plete without at least an inoculation of the virus of the 
two orthodoxies that he was transcending. 

As Miro looked around the American scene, he won¬ 
dered where the critics were to come from. He saw, on 
the one hand, Mr. Mencken and Mr. Dreiser and their 
friends, going heavily forth to battle with the Philistines, 
glorying in pachydermoiis vulgarisms that hurt the polite 
and cultivated young men of the old school. And he saw 
these violent critics, in their rage against puritanism, 
becoming themselves moralists, with the same bigotry 
and tastelessness as their enemies. No, these would never 
do. On the other hand, he saw Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, in 
his youthful if somewhat belated ardor, revolting so con¬ 
scientiously against the ‘‘naturalism" and crude expression 
of current efforts that, in his defensfe of belles-lettres, of 
the fine traditions of literary art, he himself became a 
moralist of the intensest brand, and as critic plumped for 
Arnold Bennett, because that clever man had a feeling 
for the proprieties of human conduct. No, Mr, Sherman 
would do even less adequately. His fine sympathies were 
as much out of the current as was the specious classicism 
of Professor Shorey. He would have to look for the critic 
among the young men who had an abounding sense of 
life, as well as a feeling for literary form. They would be 
men who had not been content to live on their cultural in- 
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heritance, but had gone out into the modern world and 
amassed a fresh fortune of their own. They would be men 
who were not squeamish, who did not feel the delicate 
differences between “animar' and “human” conduct, who 
were enthusiastic about Mark Twain and Gorky as well 
as Remain Rolland, and at the same time were thrilled by 
Copeau’s theatre. 

Where was a better programme for culture, for any 
kind of literary art? (Ailture as a living effort, a driving at¬ 
tempt both at sincere expression and at the comprelieii- 
sion of sincere expression wherever it was found! Appre¬ 
ciation to be as far removed from the “I know what I 
like!” as from the text-book impeccability of taste! If each 
mind sought its own along these lines, would not many 
find themselves agreed? Miro insisted on liking Amy 
LowelFs attempt to outline the tendencies in American 
poetry in a form which made clear the struggles of con¬ 
temporary men and women with the tradition and against 
‘‘every affectation of the mind.” He began to see in the 
new class-consciousness of poets the ending of that old 
division which “culture” made between the chosen people 
and the gentiles. We were now to form little pools of 
workers and appreciators of similar temperaments and 
tastes. The little magazines that were starting up became 
voices for these new communities of sentiment. Miro 
thought that perhaps at first it was right to adopt a tenta¬ 
tive superciliousness towards the rest of the world, so that 
both Mr. Mencken with his shudders at the vulgar Demos 
and Mr. Sherman with his obsession with the sanely and 
wholesomely American might be shut out from influence. 
Instead of fighting the Philistine in the name of freedom, 
or fighting the vulgar iconoclast in the name of whole¬ 
some human notions, it might be better to write for one's 
own band of coinprehenders, in order that one might 
have something genuine with which to appeal to both the 
mob of the “bourgeois” and the ferocious vandals who 
have been dividing the field among them. Far better a 
quarrel among these intensely self-conscious groups than 
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the issues that have filled the Atlantic with their dreary 
obsolescence. Far better for the mind that aspired toward 
“culture” to be told not to conform or worship, but to 
search out its group, its own temperamental community 
of sentiment, and there deepen appreciations through 
sympathetic contact. 

It was no longer a question of being hospitable toward 
the work of other countries. Miro found the whole world 
open to him, in these days, through the enterprise of pub¬ 
lishers, He and his friends felt more sympathetic with 
certain groups in France and Russia than they did with 
tlie variegated “prominent authors” of their own land. 
Winston Churchill as a novelist came to seem more of an 
alien than Artzybachev. The fact of culture being inter¬ 
national had been followed by a sense of its being. The 
old cultural attitude had been hospitable enough but it 
imported its alien culture in the form of “comparative 
literature.” It was hospitable only in trying to mould its 
own taste to the orthodox canons abroad. The older 
American critic was mostly interested in getting the 
proper rank and reverence for what he borrowed. The 
new critic will take what suits his community of senti¬ 
ment. He will want to link up not with the foreign canon 
but with that group which is nearest in spirit with the 
effort he and his friends are making. The American has 
to work to interpret and portray the life he knows. He 
cannot be international in the sense that anything but the 
life in which he is soaked with its questions and its colors, 
can be the material for his art. But he can be international 
—and must be—in the sense that he works with a certain 
hopeful vision of a “voung world,” and with certain ideal 
values upon which the younger men, stained and revolted 
by war, in all countries are agreeing. 

Miro wonders sometimes whether the direction in 
which he is tending will not bring him around the circle 
again to a new classicism. The last stage in the history 
of the man of culture will be that “classic” which he did 
not understand and which his mind spent its youth in 
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overthrowing. But it will be a classicism far different from 
that which was so iinintelligently handed down to him 
in the American world. It will be something worked out 
and lived into. Looking into the future he will have to do 
what Van Wyck Brooks calls ''invent a usable past.” 
Finding little in the American tradition that is not tainted 
with sweetness and light and burdened with the terrible 
patronage of bourgeois society, the new classicist will yet 
rescue Thoreau and Whitman and Mark Twain and try 
to tap through them a certain eternal, human tradition of 
abounding vitality and moral freedom, and so build out 
the future. If the classic means power with restraint, vi¬ 
tality with harmony, a fusion of intellect and feeling, and 
a keen sense of the artistic conscience, then the revolu¬ 
tionary world is coming out into the classic. When Miro 
sees behind the minds of "The Masses” group a desire 
for form and for expressive beauty, and sees the radicals 
following Jacques Copeau and reading Chekov, he smiles 
at the thought of the American critics, young and old, 
who do not know yet that they are dead. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE GREAT GATSBY 

To ONE who has spent his professional life in the 
world of fiction the request to "write an introduction” 
oflFers many facets of temptation. The present writer suc¬ 
cumbs to one of them; with as much equanimity as he 
can muster, he will discuss the critics among us, trying 
to revolve as centripetally as possible about the novel 
which comes hereafter in this volume. 

To begin with, I must say that I have no cause to 
grumble about the "press” or any book of mine. If Jack 
(who liked my last book) didn’t like this one*~well then 
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John (who despised my last book) did like it; so it all 
mounts up to the same total. But I think the writers of my 
time were spoiled in that regard, living in generous days 
when there was plenty of space on the page for endless 
ratiocination about fiction—a space largely created by 
Mencken because of his disgust for what passed as criti¬ 
cism before he arrived and made his public. They were 
encouraged by his bravery and his tremendous and pro¬ 
found love of letters. In his case, the jackals are already 
tearing at what they imprudently regard as a moribund 
lion, but I don't think many men of my age can regard 
him without reverence, nor fail to regret that he got off 
the train. To any new effort by a new man he brought 
an attitude; he made many mistakes—such as his early 
undervaluation of Hemingway—but he came equipped; 
he never had to go back for his tools. 

And now that he has abandoned American fiction to 
its own devices, there is no one to take his place. If the 
present writer had seriously to attend some of the efforts 
of political dieliards to tell him the values of a metier he 
has practised since boyhood—well, then, babies, you 
can take this number out and shoot him at dawn. 

But all that is less discouraging, in the past few years, 
than the growing cowardice of the reviewers. Underpaid 
and overworked, they seem not to care for books, and it 
has been saddening recently to see young talents in fic¬ 
tion expire from sheer lack of a stage to act on; West, 
McHugh and many others. 

Tm circling closer to my theme song, which is: that 
I’d like to communicate to such of them who read this 
novel a healthy cynicism toward contemporary reviews. 
Without undue vanity one can permit oneself a suit of 
chain mail in any profession. Your pride is all you have, 
and if you let it be tampered with by a man who has a 
dozen prides to tamper with before lunch, you are prom¬ 
ising yourself a lot (ff disappointments that a hard-boiled 
professional has learned to spare himself. 

This novel is a case in point. Because the pages 
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weren’t loaded with big names of big things and the 
subject not concerned with farmers (who were the heroes 
of the moment), there was easy judgment exercised that 
had nothing to do with criticism but was simply an at¬ 
tempt on the part of men who had few chances of self- 
expression to express themselves. How anyone could 
take up the responsibility of being a novelist without a 
sharp and concise attitude about life is a puzzle to me. 
How a critic could assume a point of view which included 
twelve variant aspects of the social scene in a few hours 
seems something too dinosaurean to loom over the awful 
loneliness of a young author. 

To circle nearer to this book, one woman, who could 
hardly have written a coherent letter in English, described 
it as a book that one read only as one goes to the movies 
around the corner. That type of criticism is what a lot of 
young writers are being greeted with, instead of any ap¬ 
preciation of the world of imagination in which they (the 
writers) have been trying, with greater or lesser success, 
to live—the world that Mencken made stable in the days 
when he was watching over us. 

Now that this book is being reissued, the author would 
like to say that never before did one try to keep his 
artistic conscience as pure as during the ten months put 
into doing it. Reading it over one can see how it could 
have been improved—yet without feeling guilty of any 
discrepancy from the truth, as far as I saw it; truth or 
rather the equivalent of the truth, the attempt at honesty 
of imagination. I had just re-read Conrad's preface to 
The Nigger, and I had recently been kidded half haywire 
by critics who felt that my material was such as to pre¬ 
clude all dealing with mature persons in a mature world. 
But, my God! it was my material, and it was all I had to 
deal with. 

What I cut out of it both physically and emotionally 
would make another novel! 

I think it is an honest book, that is to say, that one used 
none of one s virtuosity to get an eflEect, and, to boast 
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again, one soft-pedalled the emotional side to avoid the 
tears leaking from the socket of the left eye, or the large 
false face peering around the corner of a character’s head. 

If there is a clear conscience, a book can survive—at 
least in one’s feelings about it. On the contrary, if one 
has a guilty conscience, one reads what one wants to 
hear out of reviews. In addition, if one is young and will¬ 
ing to learn, almost all reviews have a value, even the 
ones that seem unfair. 

The present writer has always been a ‘"natural” for his 
profession, in so much that he can think of nothing he 
could have done as efficiently as to have lived deeply in 
the world of imagination. 1’here are plenty other people 
constituted as he is, for giving expression to intimate 
explorations, the: 

—Look—this is here! 

—1 saw this under my eyes. 

—This is the way it was! 

—No, it was like this. 

“Look! Here is that drop of blood I told you about.” 

—“Stop everything! Here is the flash of that girl’s eyes, 
here is the reflection that will always come back to me 
from the memory of her eyes. 

—“If one chooses to find that face again in the non¬ 
refracting surface of a washbowl, if one chooses to make 
the image more obscure with a little sweat, it should be 
the business of the critic to recognize the intention. 

—“No one felt like this before—says the young writer 
—but I felt like this; I have a pride akin to a soldier going 
into battle; without knowing whether there will be any¬ 
body there, to distribute medals or even to record it.” 

But remember, also, young man: you are not the first 
person who has ever been alone and alone. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
FLOWERING JUDAS 

It is just ten years since this collection of short stories 
first appeared. They are literally first fruits, for they were 
written and published in order of their present arrange¬ 
ment in this volume, which contains the first story I ever 
finished. Looking at them again, it is possible still to say 
that I do not repent of them; if they were not yet written, 
I should have to write them still. They were done with 
intention and in firm faith, though I had no plan for their 
future and no notion of what their meaning might be to 
such readers as they would find. To any speculations 
from interested sources as to why there were not more of 
them, I can answer simply and truthfully that I was not 
one of those who could flourish in the conditions of the 
past two decades. They are fragments of a much larger 
plan which I am still engaged in carrying out, and they 
are what I was then able to achieve in the way of order 
and form and statement in a period of grotesque disloca¬ 
tions in a whole society when the world was heaving in 
the sickness of a millennial change. They were first pub¬ 
lished by what seems still merely a lucky accident, and 
their survival through this crowded and slowly darkening 
decade is the sort o^ fate no one, least of all myself, could 
be expected to predict or even to hope for. 

We none of us flourished in those times, artists or not, 
for art, like the human life of which it is the truest voice, 
thrives best by daylight in a green and growing world. 
For myself, and I was not alone, all the conscious and 
recollected years of my life have been lived to this day 
under the heavy threat of world catastrophe, and most of 
the energies of my mind and spirit have been spent in the 
effort to grasp the meaning of those threats, to trace them 
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to their sources and to understand the logic of this ma¬ 
jestic and terrible failure of the life of man in the West¬ 
ern world. In the face of such shape and weight of present 
misfortune, the voice of the individual artist may seem 
perhaps of no more consequence than the whirring of a 
cricket in the grass; but the arts do live continuously, and 
they live literally by faith; their names and their shapes 
ancl their uses and their basic meanings survive un¬ 
changed in all that matters through times of interrup¬ 
tion, diminishrnent, neglect; they outlive governments 
and creeds and the societies, even the very civilizations 
that produced them. They cannot be destroyed altogether 
because they represent the substance of faith and the 
only reality. They are what we find again when the ruins 
are cleared away. And even the smallest and most in¬ 
complete offering at this time can be a proud act in 
defense of that faith. 


Edmund Wilson 


•IS VERSE A DYING TECHNIQUE? 

The more one reads the current criticism of poetry by 
poets and their reviewers, the more one becomes con¬ 
vinced that the discussion is proceeding on false assump¬ 
tions. The writers may belong to different schools, but 
they all seem to share a basic confusion. 

This confusion is the result of a failure to think clearly 
about what is meant by the words prose,' Verse/ and 
‘poetry'—a question which is sometimes debated but 
which never gets straightened out. Yet are not the obvi¬ 
ous facts as follows? 

What we mean by the words ‘prose' and ‘verse' are 
simply two different techniques of literary expression. 
Verse is written in lines with a certain number of metrical 
feet each; prose is written in paragraphs and has what we 
call rhythm. But what is ‘poetry,' then? What I want to 
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suggest is that poetry’ formerly meant one kind of thing 
but that it now means something different, and tliat one 
ought not to generalize about ‘poetry’ by taking all the 
writers of verse, ancient, medieval and modern, away 
from their various periods and throwing them together in 
onti’s mind, but to consider both verse and prose in rela¬ 
tion to their functions at different times. 

Tlie important thing to recognize, it seems to me, is 
that the literary technique of verse was once made to 
serve many purposes for which we now, as a rule, use 
prose. Solon, the Athenian statesman, expounded his po- 
litieal ideas in verse; the Works and Days of Hesiod are 
a shepherd’s calendar in verse; his Theogony is versified 
mythology; and almost everything that in contemporary 
writing would be put into prose plays and novels was 
versified by the Greeks in epics or plays. 

' It is true that Aristotle tried to discriminate. ‘We have 
no common name,’ he wrote, ‘for a mime of Sophron or 
Xenarchus and a Socratic conversation; and we should 
still be without one even if the imitation in the two in¬ 
stances were in trimeters or elegiacs or some other kind of 
verse—though it is the way with people to tack on “poet” 
to the name of a meter, and talk of elegiac-poets and epic- 
poets, thinking that they call them poets not by reason of 
the imitative nature of their work, but indiscriminately by 
reason of the meter they write in. Even if a theory of 
medicine or physical philosophy be put forth in a metrical 
form, it is usual to describe the writer in this way; Homer 
and Empedocles, however, have really nothing in com¬ 
mon apart from their meter; so that, if the one is to be 
called a poet, the other should be termed a physicist 
rather than a poet.’ 

But he admitted that there was no accepted name for 
the creative—what he calls the ‘imitative’—art which had 
for its mediums both prose and verse; and his posterity 
followed the custom of which he had pointed out the 
impropriety by calling anything in meter a ‘poem.’ The 
Romans wrote treatises in verse on philosophy and astron- 
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omy and farming. The 'poetic' of Horace's Ars Poetica ap¬ 
plies to the whole range of ancient verse—though Horace 
did think it just as well to mingle the 'agreeable' with the 
'useful’—and this essay in literary criticism is itself written 
in meter. 'Poetry' remained identified with verse; and 
since for centuries both dramas and narratives continued 
largely to be written in verse, the term of which Aristotle 
had noticed the need—a term for imaginative literature 
itself, irrespective of literary techniques—never came into 
common use. 

But when we arrive at the nineteenth century, a new 
conception of 'poetry' appears. The change is seen very 
clearly in the doubts which began to be felt as to whether 
Pope were really a poet. Now, it is true that a critic like 
Johnson would hardly have assigned to Pope the position 
of pre-eminence he does at any other period than John¬ 
son's own; but it is not true that only a critic of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, a critic of an 'age of prose,’ 
would have considered Pope a poet. Would not Pope 
have been considered a poet in any age before the age of 
Coleridge? 

nBut the romantics were to redefine 'poetry.' Coleridge, 
in the BiograpJiia Literaria, denies that any excellent work 
in meter may be properly called a 'poem.' 'The final defi¬ 
nition . . .' he says, 'may be thus worded. A poem is that 
species of composition which is o])posed to works of sci¬ 
ence by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not 
truth; and from all other species—(having this object in 
common with it) —it is discriminated by proposing to itself 
such delight from the whole as is compatible with a dis¬ 
tinct gratification from each component part.' This would 
evidently exclude the Ars Poetica and the De Rcrum 
Nature, whose immediate objects are as much truth as 
pleasure. What is really happening Iiere is that for Cole¬ 
ridge the function of'poetry'is becoming more specialized. 
Why? Coleridge answers this question in formulating an 
objection which may be brought against the first part of 
his definition; 'But the communication of pleasure may be 
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the immediate object of a work not metrically composed; 
and that object may have been in a high degree attained, 
as in novels and romances/ Precisely; and the novels and 
romances were formerly written in verse, whereas they 
are now usually written in prose. In Coleridge's time, 
tales in verse were more and more giving place to prose 
novels. Before long, novels in verse such as Aurora Leigh 
and The Ring and the Book were to seem more or less 
literary oddities. ‘Poetry,' then, for Coleridge, has be¬ 
come something which, unless he amends his definition, 
may equally well be written in prose: Isaiah and Plato 
and Jeremy Taylor will, as he admits, be describable as 
‘poetry.' Thereafter, he seemS to become somewhat mud¬ 
dled; but he finally arrives at the conclusion that the ‘pe¬ 
culiar property of poetry' is ‘the property of exciting a 
more continuous and equal attention than the language of 
prose aims at, whether colloquial or written.' 

The truth is that Coleridge is having difficulties in 
attempting to derive his new conception of poetry from 
the literature of the past, which has been based on the 
old conception. Poe, writing thirty years later, was able 
to get a good deal further. Coleridge had said—and it 
seems to have been really what he was principally trying 
to say—that ‘a poem of any length neither can be, nor 
ought to be, all poetry.' (Yet are not the Divine Comedy 
and Shakespeare's tragedies ‘all poetiy'? Or rather, in the 
case of these masterpieces, is not the work as a whole 
really a ‘poem,’ maintained, as it is, at a consistently high 
level of intensity and style and with the eiffects of the 
different parts dependent on one another?) Poe predicted 
that ‘no very long poem would ever be popular again,’ 
and made ‘poetry' mean something even more special by 
insisting that it should approach the indefiniteness of 
music. The reason why no very long poem was ever to be 
popular again was simply that verse as a technique was 
then passing out of fashion in every department of litera¬ 
ture except those of lyric poetry and the short idyl. The 
long poems of the past—Shakespeare’s plays, the Divine 
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Comedy, the Greek dramatists and Homer—were going 
to continue to be popular; but writers of that caliber in 
ihe immediate future were not going to write in verse. 

• Matthew Arnold was to keep on in Coleridge’s direc¬ 
tion, though by a route somewhat different from Poe’s. 
He said, as we have heard so repeatedly, that poetry was 
at bottom a criticism of life; but, though one of the char¬ 
acteristics which true poetry might possess was‘moral pro¬ 
fundity,’ another was ‘natural magic,’ and ‘eminent 
manifestations of this magical power of poetry’ were ‘very 
rare and very precious.’ ‘Poetry’ is thus, it will be seen, 
steadily becoming rarer. Arnold loved quoting passages 
of natural magic and he suggested that the lover of litera¬ 
ture should carry around in his mind as touchstones a 
handful of such topnotch passages to test any new verse 
he encountered. His method of presenting the poets makes 
poetry seem fleeting and quintessential. Arnold was not 
happy till he had edited Byron and Wordsworth in such 
a way as to make it appear that their ‘poetry’ was a kind 
of elixir which had to be distilled from the mass of their 
work—rather difficult in Byron’s case: a production like 
Don Juan does not really give up its essence in the 
sequences excerpted by Arnold. 

There was, to be sure, some point in what Arnold was 
trying to do for these writers: Wordsworth and Byron 
both often wrote badly and flatly. But they would not 
have lent themselves at all to this high-handed kind of 
anthologizing if it had not been that, by this time, it had 
finally become almost impossible to handle large subjects 
successfully in verse. Matthew Arnold could have done 
nothing for Dante by reducing him to a little book of 
extracts—nor, with all Shakespeare’s carelessness, for 
Shakespeare. The new specialized idea of poetry appears 
very plainly and oddly when Arnold writes about Homer: 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which had been for the Greeks 
fiction and scripture, have come to appear to this critic 
long stretches of ancient legend from which we may pick 
out little crystals of moral profundity and natural magic. 
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^ And in the meantime the ideas of Poe, developed by 
the Symbolists in France, had given rise to the Art poc- 
tiqiie of Verlaine, so different from that of Horace: 'Music 
first of all . . . no Color, only the nuance! . . . Shun 
Point, the murderer, cruel Wit and Laughter the impure 
. . . Take eloquence and wring its neck! . . . Let your 
verse be the luck of adventure flung to the crisp morning 
wing that brings us a fragrance of thyme and mint—and 
all the rest is literature/ 

Eliot and Valery followed. Paul Valery, still in the tra¬ 
dition of Poe, regarded a poem as a specialized machine 
for producing a certain kind of 'state/ Eliot called poetry 
a 'superior amusement,' and he anthologized, in both his 
poems and his essays, even more fastidiously than Arnold. 
He, too, has his favorite collection of magical and quintes¬ 
sential passages; and he possesses an uncanny gift for 
transmitting to them a personal accent and imbuing them 
with a personal significance. And as even those passages 
of Eliot's poems which have not been imitated or quoted 
often seemed to have been pieced together out of sep¬ 
arate lines and fragments, so his imitators came to work 
in broken mosaics and ‘pinches of glory'—to use E. M. 
Forster's phrase about Eliot—rather than with conven¬ 
tional stanzas. 

The result has been an optical illusion. The critic, when 
he read the classic, epic, eclogue, tale or play, may have 
grasped it and enjoyed it as a whole; yet when the reader 
reads the comment of the critic, he gets the impression, 
looking back on the poem, that the Divine Comedy, say, 
so extraordinarily sustained and so beautifully inte¬ 
grated, is remarkable mainly for Eliot-like fragments. 
Once we know Matthew Arnold's essay, we find that the 
yeAaapa of Aeschylus and the 'daffodils that 
come before the swallow dares^ of Shakespeare tend to 
stick out from their contexts in a way that they hardly 
deserve to. Matthew Arnold, unintentionally and uncon¬ 
sciously, has had the effect of making the poet's 'poetry* 
seem to be concentrated in the phrase or the line. 
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Finally, Mr. A. E. Housman, in his lecture on TJie 
Name and Nature of Poetry, has declared that he cannot 
define poetry. He can only become aware of its presence 
by the symptoms he finds it producing: ‘Ex])erierK'e has 
taught me, when 1 am sliaving of a morning, to keep 
watch over my thought, because if a line of poetry strays 
into my memory, my skin bristles so that the razor ceases 
to act. This particular symptom is accompanied by a 
shiver down the spine; there is another which consists in 
a constriction of the throat and a precipitation of water 
to the eyes; and there is a third which I can only describe 
by borrowing a phrase from one of Keats’s last letters, 
where he says, speaking of Fanny Brawne, “everything 
that reminds me of her goes through me like a spear.'' 
The seat ol this sensation is the pit of the stomach.' 

One recognizes these symptoms; but there are other 
things, too, which produce these peculiar sensations; 
scenes from prose plays, for example (the final curtain of 
The Playboy of the Western World could make one’s 
hair stand on end when it was first done by the Abbey 
Theater), passages from prose novels (Stc'j^hen Daeda¬ 
lus' broodings over his mother’s death in the opening epi¬ 
sode of Ulysses and the end of Mrs. Bloom's soliloquy), 
even scenes from certain historians, such as Mirabeau's 
arrival in Aix at the end of Michelet's Louis XVI, even 
passages in a philosophical dialogue: the conclusion of 
Plato's Symposium. Though Housman does praise a few 
long English poems, he has the effect, like these other 
critics, of creating the impression that ‘poetry' means pri¬ 
marily lyric verse, and this only at its most poignant or 
most musical moments. 

Now all that has been said here is, of course, not 
intended to belittle the value of what such people as 
Coleridge and Poe, Arnold and Eliot have written on the 
subject of poetry. These men are all themselves first-class 
poets; and their criticism is very important because it 
constitutes an attempt to explain what they have aimed 
at in their own verse, of what they have conceived, in 
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their age, to be possible or impossible for their medium. 

Yet one feels that in the minds of all of them a certain 
confusion persists between the new idea of poetry and 
the old—between Coleridge's conception, on the one hand, 
and Horace’s, on the other; that the technique of prose 
is inevitably tending more and more to take over the 
material which had formerly provided the subjects for 
compositions in verse, and that, as the two techniques of 
writing are beginning to appear, side by side or com¬ 
bined, in a single work, it is becoming more and more 
impossible to conduct any comparative discussion of 
literature on a basis of this misleading division of it into 
the departments of ‘poetry’ and of ‘prose.’ 

One result of discussion on this basis, especially if 
carried on by verse-writers, is the creation of an illusion 
that contemporary ‘poets’ of relatively small stature 
(though of however authentic gifts) are the true inheri¬ 
tors of the genius and carriers-on of the tradition of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Milton, Is it not time to discard the word ‘poetry’ or to 
define it in such a way as to take account of the fact that 
the most intense, the most profound, the most beautifully 
composed and the most comprehensive of the great works 
of literary art (which for these reasons are also the most 
thrilling and give us most prickly sensations while shav¬ 
ing) have been written sometimes in verse technique, 
sometimes in prose technique, depending partly on the 
taste of the author, partly on the mere current fashion. It 
is only when we argue these matters that we become in¬ 
volved in absurdities. When we are reading, we appraise 
correctly. Matthew Arnold cites examples of that ‘natural 
magic’ which he regards as one of the properties of 
‘poetry’ from Chateaubriand and Maurice de Guerin, who 
did not write verse but prose, as well as from Shakespeare 
and Keats; and he rashly includes Moline among the 
‘larger and more splendid luminaries in the poetical 
heaven,’ though Moliere was scarcely more ‘poetic’ in any 
sense except perhaps that of ‘moral profundity’ when he 
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\vrote verse than when he wrote prose and would cer¬ 
tainly not have versified at all if the conventions of his 
time had not demanded it. One who has first come to 
Flaubert at a sensitive age when he is also reading Dante 
may have the experience of finding that the paragraplis 
of the former remain in his mind and continue to sing 
just as the lines of the latter do. He has got the prose by 
heart unconsciously just as he has done with favorite pas¬ 
sages of verse; he repeats them, admiring the form, study¬ 
ing the choice of words, seeing more and more significance 
in them. He realizes that, though Dante may be greater 
than Flaubert, Flaubert belongs in Dante's class. It is 
simply that by Flaubert's time the Dantes present their 
visions in terms of prose drama or fiction rather than of 
epics in verse. At any other period, certainly. La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine would have been written in verse instead 
of prose. 

And if one happens to read Virgil's Georgies not long 
after having read Flaubert, the shift from verse to prose 
technique gets the plainest demonstration possible. If you 
think of Virgil with Tennyson, you have the illusion that 
the Virgilian poets are shrinking; but if you think of 
Virgil with Flaubert, you can see how a great modern 
prose-writer has grown out of the great classical poets. 
Flaubert somewhere—I think, in the Goncourt journal- 
expresses his admiration for Vii'gil; and, in method as well 
as in mood, the two writers are often akin. Flaubert is no 
less accomplished in his use of words and rhythms than 
Virgil; and the poet is as successful as the novelist in con¬ 
veying emotion through objective statement. The Geor¬ 
gies were seven years in the writing, as Madame Bovary 
was six. And the fact that—in Madame Bovary especially 
—Flaubert’s elegiac feeling as well as his rural settings 
run so close to the characteristic vein of Virgil makes the 
comparison particularly interesting. Put the bees of the 
Georgies, for example, whose swarming Virgil thus 
describes: 
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aethere in alto 

Fit sonitusy ma^mwi mixlac glomerantur in orhem 
Praecipitcsqnc cadunt 

beside the bees seen and heard by Emma Bovary on an 
April afternoon: ‘quelquefois les a])cilles, tournoyant dans 
la liimiere, frappaient contra les carreanx coniine des 
balles d’or rebondissantes/ Put 

Et iam summa procul villarurn culmina funiant, 
Maiorcscpie cadunt altis dc rnontibns umbrae. 

beside: 'La tcndresse des anciens jours leur revenait au 
camr, abondante et silcncieuse comme la riviere qui 
coiilait, avec autant de mollesse qu’en apportait Ic par- 
fum des seiringas, et projetait dans lenrs souvenirs des 
ombres plus demesurces et plus inelancoli(|ues que celles 
des sanies iminobiles (|ui s’allongeaicnt sur Therbe/ And 
compare Virgil’s sadness and wistfiilness with the sadness 
and nostalgia of Flaubert; the melancholy of the moun¬ 
tainous pastures laid waste by the cattle plague: 

desertacpie regna 

Pastorum, et longc sallus lateque vacantes 

with the modern desolations of Paris in VEducation sen- 
timentalc: 'Les rues etaient desertes. Quekpiefois une 
charrette lourde passait, eii ebranlant les paves/ etc.; or 
Palinurus, fallen into the sea, swimming with effort to 
the coast of Italy, but only to be murdered and left there 
'naked on the unknown sand,’ while his soul, since his 
corpse lies unburied, must forever be excluded from 
Hades, or Orpheus still calling Eurydice when his head 
has been torn from his body, till his tongue has grown 
cold and the echo of his love has been lost among the 
river banks—compare these with Charles Bovary, a school¬ 
boy, looking out on fine summer evenings at the sordid 
streets of Rouen and sniffing for the good country odors 
'qui ne venaient pas jusqu’^ lui’—('tendebantque manus 
ripae ulterioris amore’) —or with the scene in which Emma 
Bovary receives her father’s letter and remembers the 
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summers of her girlhood, with the galloping colts and the 
bumping bees, and knows that she has spent all her 
illusions in maidenhood, in marriage, in adultery, as a 
traveler leaves something of his money at each of the 
inns of tlie road. 

*We find, in this connection, in Flaubert's letters the 
most explicit statements. ‘To desire to give verse-rhythm 
to prose, yet to leave it prose and very much prose,' he 
wrote to Louise Colet (March 27, 1853), 'and to write 
about ordinary life as histories and epics are written, yet 
without falsifying the subject, is perhaps an absurd idea. 
Sometimes I almost think it is. But it may also be a great 
experiment and ve^ry original.’ The truth is that Flaubert 
is a crucial figure. He is the first great writer in prose 
deliberately to try to take over for the treatment of am¬ 
bitious subjects the delicacy, the precision and the in¬ 
tensity that have hitherto been identified with verse. 
Henrik Ibsen, for the poetic drama, played a role hardly 
less important. Ibsen began as a writer of verse and com¬ 
posed many short and non-dramatic poems as well as 
Peer Gynt and Brand and his other plays in verse, but 
eventually changed over to pro.se for the concentrated 
Sophoclean tragedies that affected the whole dramatic 
tradition. Thereafter the dramatic ‘poets’—the Chekhovs, 
the Synges and the Shaws (Hauptmann had occasional 
relapses)—wrote almost invariably in prose. It was by 
such that the soul of the time was given its dramatic 
expression: there was nothing left for Rostand’s alexan¬ 
drines but fireworks and declamation. 

In the later generation, James Joyce, who had studied 
Flaubert and Ibsen as well as the great classical verse- 
masters, set out to merge the two techniques. Dickens 
and Herman Melville had occasionally resorted to blank 
verse for passages which they meant to be elevated, but 
these flights had not matched their context, and the effect 
had not been happy. Joyce, however, now, in Ulysses, has 
worked out a new medium of his own which enables him 
to exploit verse metrics in a texture which is basically 
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prose; and he has created in Finnegans Wake a work of 
which we cannot say whether it ought, in the old- 
fashioned phraseology, to be described as prose or verse. 
A good deal of Finnegans Wake is written in regular 
meter and might perfectly well be printed as verse, but, 
except for the interpolated songs, the whole thing is 
printed as prose. As one reads it, one wonders, in any case, 
how anything could be demanded of 'poetry’ by Coleridge 
with his ‘sense of novelty and freshness with old and 
familiar objects,’ by Poe with his indefiniteness of music, 
by Arnold with his natural magic, by Verlaine with his 
nuance, by Eliot with his unearthliness, or by Housman 
with his bristling of the beard, which the Anna Livia Plur- 
ahelle chapter (or canto) does not fully supply. 

If, then, we take literature as a whole for our field, we 
put an end to many futile controversies—the controversies, 
for example, as to whether or not Pope is a poet, as to 
whether or not Whitman is a poet. If you are prepared to 
admit that Pope is one of the great English writers, it is 
less interesting to compare him with Shakespeare—which 
will tell you something about the development of English 
verse but not bring out Pope’s peculiar excellence—than 
to compare him with Thackeray, say, with whom he has 
his principal theme—the vanity of the world—in common 
and who throws into relief the more passionate pulse and 
the solider art of Pope. And so the effort to apply to Whit¬ 
man the ordinary standards of verse has hindered the 
appreciation of his careful and exquisite art. 

If, in writing about "poetry,’ one limits oneself to "poets’ 
who compose in verse, one excludes too much of modern 
literature, and with it too much of life. The best modern 
work in verse has been mostly in the shorter forms, and 
it may be that our lyric poets are comparable to any who 
have ever lived, but we have had no imaginations of the 
stature of Shakespeare or Dante who have done their 
major work in verse. The horizon and even the ambition 
of the contemporary v^iter of verse has narrowed with 
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the specialization of the function of verse itself. (Though 
the novelists Proust and Joyce are both masters of what 
used to be called ‘numbers/ the verses of the first are 
negligible and those of the second minor.) 

Would not D. H. Lawrence, for example, if he had 
lived a century earlier, probably have told his tales, as 
Byron and Crabbe did: in verse? Is it not just as correct to 
consider him the last of the great English romantic poets 
as one of the most original of modern English novelists? 
Must we not, to appreciate Virginia Woolf, be aware 
tfjat she is trying to do the kind of thing that the writers 
of verse have done even more than she is trying to do 
what Jane Austen or George Eliot were doing? 

Recently the techniques of prose and verse have been 
getting mixed up at a bewildering rate—with the prose 
tecimique steadily gaining. You have had the verse tech¬ 
nique of Ezra Pound gradually changing into prose 
technique. You have had William Faulkner, who began 
by writing verse, doing his major work in prose fiction 
without ever quite mastering prose, so that lie may at any 
moment upset us by interpolating a patch of verse. You 
have had Robinson Jeffers, in narrative “poems” which are 
as much novels as some of Lawrence’s, reeling out yards 
of what are really prose dithyrambs with a loose hexa- 
metric base; and you have had Carl Sandburg, of The 
People, Yes, producing a queer kind of literature which 
oscillates between something like verse and something 
like the paragraphs of a newspaper ‘column.* 

Sandburg and Pound have, of course, come out of the 
old vers lihre, which, though prose-like, was either epi¬ 
grammatic 6r had the rhythms of the Whitmanesque 
chant. But since the Sandburg-Pound generation, a new 
development in verse has taken place. The sharpness and 
the energy disappear; the beat gives way to a demoralized 
weariness. Here the ‘sprung-rhythm* of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins has sometimes set the example. But the differ¬ 
ence is that Hopkins* rhythms convey agitation and ten¬ 
sion, whereas the rhythms of MacNeice and Auden let 
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down the taut traditions of lyric verse with an effect that 
is often comic and probably intended to be so—these 
poets are not far at moments from the humorous rhymed 
prose of Ogden Nash. And finally—what is very strange 
to see—Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay in Conversation at 
Midnight, slackening her old urgent pace, dimming the 
ring of her numbers, has given us a curious example of 
metrics in full dissolution, with the stress almost entirely 
neglected, the lines running on for paragraphs and even 
the rhymes sometimes fading out. In some specimens of 
this recent work, the beat of verse has been so slurred and 
muted that it might almost as well have been abandoned. 
We have at last lived to see the day when tlie ballads of 
Gilbert and Hood, written without meter for comic effect 
in long lines that look and sound like paragraphs, have 
actually become the type of a certain amount of serious 
poetry. 

You have also the paradox of Eliot attempting to revive 
the verse-drama with rhythms which, adapting them¬ 
selves to the rhythms of colloquial speech, run sometimes 
closer to prose. And you have Mr. Maxwell Anderson 
trying to renovate the modern theater by bringing back 
blank verse again—with the result that, once a writer of 
prose dialogue distinguished by some color and wit, he 
has become, as a dramatic poet, banal and insipid beyond 
belief. The trouble is that no verse technique is more 
obsolete today than blank verse. The old iambic pentam¬ 
eters have no longer any relation whatever to the tempo 
and language of our lives. Yeats was the last who could 
write them, and he only because he inhabited, in Ireland 
and in imagination, a grandiose anachronistic world. You 
cannot deal with contemporary events in an idiom which 
was already growing trite in Tennyson’s and Arnold’s 
day; and if you try to combine the rhythm of blank verse 
with the idiom of ordinary talk, you get something—as in 
Anderson’s Winterset—which lacks the merits of either. 
Nor can you try to exploit the worked-out rhythm without 
also finding yourself let in for the antiquated point of 
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view. The comments on the action in Winterset are never 
the expression of sentiments which we ourselves could 
conceivably feel in connection with the events depicted: 
they are the echoes of Greek choruses and Elizabethan 
soliloquies reflecting upon happenings of a different kind. 

Thus if the poets of the Auden-MacNeice school find 
verse turning to prose in their hands, like the neck of the 
flamingo in Lewis Carroll with which Alice tried to play 
croquet, Mr. Anderson, returning to blank verse, finds 
himself in the more awkward predicament of the girl in 
the fairy tale who could never open her mouth without 
having a toad jump out. 

But what has happened? What, then, is the cause of 
this disuse into which verse technique has been falling 
for at least the last two hundred years? And what are we 
to expect in the future? Is verse to be limited now to 
increasingly specialized functions and finally to go out 
altogether? Or will it recover the domains it has lost? 

To find out, if it is possible to do so, we should be 
forced to approach this change from the anthropological 
and sociological points of view. Is verse a more primitive 
technique than prose? Are its fixed rules like the syntax 
of languages, which are found to have been stiffer and 
more complicated the further back one goes? Aside from 
the question of the requirements of taste and the self- 
imposed diflSculties of form which'have always, in any 
period, been involved in the production of great works of 
art, does the easy flexibility, say, of modern English prose 
bear to the versification of Horace the same relation that 
English syntax bears to Horace s syntax, or that Horace's 
bears to that of the Eskimos? 

It seems obvious that one of the important factors in 
the history of the development of verse must have been 
its relations with music. Greek verse grew up in fusion 
with music: verse and music were learned together. It 
was not till after Alexander the Great that prosody was 
•detached from harmony. The Greek name for ‘prose' was 
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'bare words'--that is, words divorced from music. But 
what the Romans took over and developed was a prosody 
that was purely literary. This, I believe, accounts for the 
fact that we seem to find in Greek poetry, if we compare 
it with Latin poetiy, so little exact visual observation. 
Greek poetry is mainly for the ear. Gornpare a landscape 
in one of the choruses of Sophocles or Aristophanes with 
a landscape of Virgil or Horace; the Greeks are singing 
about the landscape, the Romans are fixing it for the eye 
of the mind; and it is Virgil and Horace who lead the way 
to all the later picture poetry down to our own Imagists. 
Again, in the Elizabethan age, the English were extremely 
musical: the lyrics of Campion could hardly have been 
composed apart from their musical settings; and Shake¬ 
speare is permeated with music. When Shakespeare wants 
to make us see something, he is always compelling and 
brilliant; but the effect has been liquefied by music so 
that it sometimes gives a little the impression of objects 
seen under water. The main stream of English poetry con¬ 
tinues to keep fairly close to music through Milton, the 
musician's son, and even through the less organ-voiced 
Dryden. What has really happened with Pope is that the 
musical background is no longer there and that the ocular 
sense has grown sharp again. After this, the real music 
of verse is largely confined to lyrics—songs—and it be¬ 
comes more and more of a trick to write them so that they 
seem authentic—that is, so that they sound like something 
sung. It was the aim of the late-nineteenth-century Sym¬ 
bolists, who derived their theory from Poe, to bring verse 
closer to music again, in opposition to the school of the 
Parnassians, who cultivated an opaque objectivity. And 
the excellence of Miss Millay's lyrics is obviously con¬ 
nected with her musical training, as the metrical parts of 
Joyce—such as the Sirens episode in Ulysses, which at¬ 
tempts to render music, the response to a song of its 
hearer—are obviously associated with his vocal gifts. 
(There is of course a kind of poetry which produces 
plastic effects not merely by picture-making through 
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explicit descriptions or images, but by giving the lan¬ 
guage itself—as Allen Tate is able to do—a plastic quality 
rather than a musical one.) 

We might perhaps see a revival of verse in a period 
and in a society in which music played a leading role. It 
has long played a great role in Russia; and in the Soviet 
Union at the present time you find people declaiming 
poetry at drinking parties or while traveling on boats and 
trains almost as readily as they burst into song to the 
accordion or the balalaika, and flocking to poetry-readings 
just as they do to concerts. It is possible that the Russians 
at the present time show more of an appetite for ‘poetry,’ 
if not always for the best grade of literature, than any of 
the Western peoples. Their language, half-chanted and 
strongly stressed, in many ways extremely primitive, pro¬ 
vides by itself, as Italian does, a constant stimulus to the 
writing of verse. 

klere in the United States, we have produced some of 
our truest j^oetry in the folk-songs that are inseparable 
from their tunes. One is surprised, in going through the 
collections of American popular songs (of Abbe Niles 
and W. C. Handy, of Carl Sandburg, of the various 
students trained by Professor Kittredge), which have 
appeared during the last ten or fifteen years, to discover 
that the peopling of the continent has had as a by-product 
a body of folk-verse not unworthy of comparison with the 
similar material that went to malce Percy’s Reliques. 
The air of the popular song will no doubt be carrying the 
words that go with it into the ‘poetry’ antliologies of the 
future when many of the set-pieces of ‘poetry,’ which 
strain to catch a music gone with Shakespeare, will have 
come to seem words on the page, incapable of reverbera¬ 
tion or of flight from between the covers. 

Another pressure that has helped to discourage verse 
has undoubtedly been the increased demand for reading 
matter which has been stimulated by the invention of the 
printing press and which, because ordinary prose is easier 
to write than verse, has been largely supplied by prose. 
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Modern journalism lias brought forth new art-forms; and 
you have had not only the masterpieces of fiction of such 
novelists as Flaubert and Joyce, who are also consum¬ 
mate artists in the sense that the great classical poets 
were, but also the work of men like Balzac and Dickens 
which lacks the tight organization and the careful atten¬ 
tion to detail of the classical epic or drama, and which has 
to be read rapidly in bulk. The novels of such writers are 
the epics of societies: they have neither the concision of 
the folk-song nor the elegance of the forms of the court; 
they sprawl and swarm over enormous areas like the city 
populations tliey deal with. Their authors, no longer 
schooled in the literary tradition of the Renaissance, 
speak the practical everyday language of the dominant 
middle class, which has destroyed the Renaissance world. 
Even a writer like Dostoevsky rises out of this weltering 
literature. You cannot say that his insight is less deep, 
that his vision is less noble or narrower, or that his mastery 
of his art is less complete than that of the great poets of 
the past. You can say only that what he achieves he 
achieves by somewhat different methods. 

-The technique of prose today seems thus to be absorb¬ 
ing the technique of verse; but it is showing itself quite 
equal to that work of the imagination which caused men 
to call Homer *divine’: that re-creation, in the harmony 
and logic of words, of the cruel confusion of life. Not, of 
course, that we shall have Dante and Shakespeare redone 
in some prose form any more than we shall have Homer 
in prose. In art, the same things are not done again or 
not done again except as copies. The point is that literary 
techniques are tools, which the masters of the craft have 
to alter in adapting them to fresh uses. To be too much 
attached to tlie traditional tools may be sometimes to 
ignore the new masters. 


1948. The recent work of W. H. Auden has not shown a 
running-to-seed of the tendencies mentioned above, but 
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has on the contrary taken the direction of returning to 
the older tradition of serviceable and vigorous English 
verse. His New Year Letter must be the best specimen 
of purely didactic verse since the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the alliterative Anglo-Saxon meter exploited 
in The Age of Anxiety has nothing in common with prose. 
It may, however, be pointed out, for the sake of my 
argument above, that in the speech of the girl over the 
sleeping boy in the fifth section of the latter poem, the 
poet has found it easy to slip into the rhythms and accents 
of Mrs. Earwicker’s half-prose soliloquy at the end of 
Finnegans Wake. 
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DICTION 

Any word may be used in a poem, provided it is 
resolved in the poem. 

The abstract word: 

Come, thou mortal wretch. 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie. 

Do hold discourse with the ipcorporal air. 

The vulgar word: 

And that worse itch between the thighs. 

Scientific words: More difficult, but always possible. 
Cf. Donne, Marvell, Laforgue, Ehot; 

In ephemerides. 

The only requisite is that the music should be insisted 
on in phrases where the abstract word intrudes; 

Circumscribed a golden grin. 
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In general, however, one must avoid any word too far 
removed from the vocabulary of the ordinary well-spoken 
man. Excessively technical words tend to take on a comic 
overtone. Cf. Eliot, where this is deliberate. To be strictly 
avoided: all words of the political speaker and the edi¬ 
torial writer, not because they are vulgar, but because 
they are inexact and usually cover up indolence, igno¬ 
rance and presumption. The use of such a word as dialectic 
(in the jargon of the radicals) is an excuse for not think¬ 
ing honestly. This, incidentally, is the real objection to 
Marxism. Marx himself was a great and often profound 
thinker: his disciples (1) introduce a further and usually 
false simplification, (2) obtrude variations, often false, 
on the text. However, MacLeish's use of dialectic mate¬ 
rialism is correct, since it is dramatically employed. It is 
no longer his own term, but the terminology of his char¬ 
acter. 

Country words, dialect. No diflBculty, provided they do 
not interrupt the prevailing mood of the poem. 

Urban dialect. Perfectly good, if it is really used by the 
people and is not the quickly passing invention of news¬ 
paper writers, vaudeville and stage personages. In that 
case, it will soon stale. 

Eliot has used cockney to write a fragment of sordid 
tragedy. Cummings has used the street speech of New 
York for whimsical and satiric purposes. 

Practically speaking, I believe we have all the words 
we need. There is no necessity (as there was twenty-five 
years ago) to increase the poetic vocabulary. The prob¬ 
lem still remains of how not to use words already too 
loaded with personal meaning by other poets. For ex¬ 
ample: Yeats’s image, norm, pern, gyre. 

"The English language, like some women, desires and 
requires that a certain violence be used on it before it 
will fully yield its beauty. But, forced, it will respond 
with advances of its own. 
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English is a mulattress; hence sensuous beyond either 
of its parents. 

Color is the vision of the north; brilliance the color of 
the south. 

The power of English speech can be brought out by 
restricting one’s self to the use of Anglo-Saxon words; 
but not its splendor. 

Very few poets have ever used English as English. 
Shakespeare, Coleridge, Blake. Perhaps Keats. 

English has a northern and a southern province. The 
poet should live on the border and in his progress should 
continually step back and forth between the two. On that 
border is, as a matter of fact, the only place where he can 
live. The poet is the crooked man who walked a crooked 
mile. 

American English largely a deterioration of English 
English. But the English of England has also deteriorated: 
in many places and among certain classes, its state is far 
worse in England than in America. Galsworthy is a live 
man speaking the language of ghosts. Spender and Auden 
are sick men speaking the language of the sanitarium. 
Their speech has the febrile, rapid, allusive quality of 
rocking-chairs on the front porch of an institution for the 
cure of what? Civilization, perhaps. 

American English has more vigor than English English. 
But much less accuracy. 

OflBce of the poet; Donner un sens plus pur aux mots de 
la tribu. 

The accuracy of the poet is not that of a man sticking 
a pin in a pinhole already there. It is the accuracy of an 
archer who hits a butt so far that it cannot be clearly 
seen, in a high wind. 

• There is always an element of chance in the poet’s hit¬ 
ting his word. The true poet has luck. However, all poets 
are allowed a second try if they want it. 

from Notes and Aphorisms 
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“LANGUAGE AS GESTURE 

If there is a puzzle in my title, it is because, like 
Sweeney with his ladies in Eliot's Fragment of an Agon, 
‘1 Ve gotta use words when I talk to you.” The puzzle is 
verbal, something we have made ourselves, and may be 
solved. Language is made of words, and gesture is made 
of motion. There is one half the puzzle. The other half 
is equally self-evident if only because it is an equally fa¬ 
miliar part of the baggage of our thought. It is the same 
statement put the other way round. Words are made of 
motion, made of action or response, at whatever remove; 
and gesture is made of language—made of the language 
beneath or beyond or alongside of the language of words. 
When the language of words fails we resort to the lan¬ 
guage of gesture. If we stop there, we stop with the 
puzzle. If we go on, and say that when the language of 
words most succeeds it becomes gesture in its words, we 
shall have solved the verbal puzzle with which we began 
by discovering one approach to the central or dead-end 
mystery of meaningful expression in the language of the 
arts. We shall have made, too, I take it, an imaginative 
equivalent for Kenneth Burke's more nearly intellectual 
thesis, which I share, that the language of poetry may be 
regarded as symbolic action. The difference between Mr. 
Burke and myself is that where he is predominantly con¬ 
cerned with setting up methods for analyzing the actions 
as they are expressed in the symbol, I choose to empha¬ 
size the created or dead-end symbol. He explores the 
puzzle of the language in the process of becoming sym¬ 
bolic. I try to show in a series of varied and progressive 
examples how the symbol invests the actions in language 
with poetic actuality. Mr. Burke legislates; I would judge; 
the executive is between us. 
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There is a line in Othello which I think makes it all 
plain between us, not just between Mr. Burke and my¬ 
self, but between all of us. ‘T understand a fury in your 
words/But not the words.” 1 do not propose this lan¬ 
guage as itself a gesture, but it is proposed as a fair ex¬ 
ample of the situation in which language gains the force 
of gesture; and indeed it leads to the memory of my own 
earliest experience of language as gesture. As a small boy 
of six or seven walking the streets of Cambridge 1 used 
often to pass little dead-end streets, each with its sign 
post which at its top read, say, Trowbridge Place or 
Irving Terrace, and underneath in letters of a different 
colour and on a separate board, the following mys¬ 
terious legend: Private Way Dangerous Passing. Tlie 
legend meant of course merely that the City of (aim- 
bridge, since it neither built nor maintained the roadbed 
of this place or tliis terrace, would not be responsible for 
injury to life or property sustained through its use. But 
to me it meant something else. It meant that there was 
in passing across its mouth a clear and present danger 
which might, and especially if it was dusk, suddenly leap 
out and overcome me. Thus, to say the least of it, I had 
the regular experience of that heightened, that excited 
sense of being which we find in poetry, whenever I passed 
one of those signs. I understood the fury in its words, but 
not the words. Yet I am not sure at this late and dejected 
day that in understanding the words I have not become 
indifferent to a fury of meaning that was actually there. 
There was a steady over-arching gesture in those words. 
Dangerous Passing, which because I was included within 
it and indeed partly created it, meant more and touched 
me more deeply than any merely communicative words, 
deprived of their native gesture, can ever do. 

*For gesture is native to language, and if you cut it out 
you cut roots and get a sapless and graduaUy a rotting if 
indeed not a petrifying language. (If I may quote a poem 
of my own in which there was some effort to make an 
image for standing dead timber, what in Maine we call 
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dri-kai, “Ghostly, these gestures are beyond repair/’) But 
gesture is not only native to language, it comes before it 
in a still richer sense, and must be, as it were, carried into 
it whenever the context is imaginative. Living in Belmont 
some ten years ago I used to go into Cambridge on an 
orange-yellow bus which made very good time the first 
half of the trip. If anyone were ahead of you getting on, 
you might jump from ten to twenty to forty or fifty miles 
an hour by the time you had paid your fare and found 
your seat. So it was for the woman I remember one very 
high bright noon. She got on with a friend whom I do not 
remember at all except that she sat directly behind me 
and no doubt looked over my shoulder seeing just what 
I saw. But the woman herself 1 remember very well. She 
was largish and of a French figure, that is with a notice¬ 
able waist and a more noticeable rear, and she had heels 
too high for her balance in a spurting bus. There she 
stood holding the chromium rail back of the driver’s seat 
looking at her friend (and therefore at me) while the 
driver made her change. She fair yawed to leeward every 
few yards, each time knocking the great floppy hat, which 
women of such figure so often wear askew, against the 
upright post on which the coin box was set. She had 
much trouble getting the two fares in the box, and con¬ 
siderably more trouble getting herself from the box down 
the aisle, hauling from seat to seat by their shining han¬ 
dles against the momentum of the bus, lurching, as she 
had to, in all directions save the right one. During the 
whole business—and this is what I am getting at—she 
managed by sniflFs and snorts, by smiles, by sticking her 
tongue out very sharp, by batting her very blue eyes 
about, and generally by cocking her head this way and 
that, she managed to express fully, and without a single 
word either uttered or wanted, the whole mixed, flour¬ 
ishing sense of her disconcertment, her discomforture, her 
uncertainty, together with a sense of adventure and of 
gaiety, all of which she wanted to share with her com¬ 
panion behind me, who took it I was sure, as I did my- 
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self, all smiles. Because I was within the orbit of her ges¬ 
tures I felt myself, as 1 felt her, fairly playing in life as we 
say that water-lights play in the sun or moon. 

“That is an example of the gesture that comes before 
language; but reflecting upon it, it seems also an example 
of the gesture which when it goes with language crowns 
it, and so animates it as to make it independent of speaker 
or writer; reflecting upon it, it seems that the higliest use 
of language cannot be made without incorporating some 
such quality of gesture within it. How without it could 
the novelist make his dialogue ring? how could the poet 
make his cry lyric, his incongruity comic, or his perspec¬ 
tive tragic? The great part of our knowledge of life and 
of nature—perhaps all our knowledge of their play and 
interplay—comes to us as gesture, and we are masters 
of the skill of that knowledge before we can ever make a 
rhyme or a pun, or even a simple sentence. Nor can we 
master language purposefully without re-mastering ges¬ 
ture within it. Gesture, in language, is the outward and 
dramatic play of inward and imaged meaning. It is that 
play of meaningfulness among words which cannot be 
defined in the formulas in the * dictionary, but which is 
defined in their use together; gesture is that meaningful¬ 
ness which is moving, in every sense of that word: what 
moves the words and what moves us. 

Before pursuing the means of access to the mystery of 
gesture in the art of poetry, let us see quickly how it be¬ 
haves among the other arts. For if gesture is of such struc¬ 
tural importance in poetry as I claim for it, then tlie other 
arts should attest for it an equivalent importance; it is 
in such matters that there must be a substantial unity in 
all art; there are not two, or three, much less seven, funda¬ 
mental modes of imagination, but only one. We must use 
example, not argument, for we wish to remind ourselves 
not of formulas but of insights, and we wish to get back 
to poetry with our sense of gesture fortified rather than 
obstructed. 

The clearest and most familiar example of gesture in 
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architecture is the spire on a church, for we have all seen 
church spires whether we go to church or not. Bad spires 
weigh a church down and are an affair of carpentry 
rather than architecture, an example of formula stifling 
form. A good spire is weightless, springing, an arrow 
aimed at the Almighty, carrying, in its gesture, the whole 
church with it. Though it may have been as much made 
out of formula as the bad spire, it differs in that the fr-r- 
mula has somehow seized enough life to become fomi 
again; which is one way of saying what gesture does in 
art—it is what happens to a form when it becomes identi¬ 
cal with its subject. It does this, in the case of a spire, by 
giving the sense of movement, of aspiration, as a tree or 
a shrub gives the sense of process of growtli, or as a 
beautiful room gives the effect of extending space rather 
than enclosing it. This sense of movement in “actually” 
inert mass and empty space is what we call gesture in 
architecture. So, too, we feel that pillars are mighty, that 
a bridge spans or leaps, that a dome covers us, or a crypt 
appals us. 

-in sculpture we have much the same situation as in 
architecture except that the effects are more specifically 
human in character; for in sculpture we arrest or fix in 
physical mass and space those human or animal move¬ 
ments, or those essential shapes of body or object, which, 
arrested, move within themselves, whether from inwards 
outwards or outwards inwards, so as to make a timeless 
gesture. Here we get the difference between gesture and 
act. In bad sculpture, what bores us and annoys us and 
makes us feel that we are bumping our heads against 
stones, is the sense that the athlete wants to leap or that 
the horse is about to canter, or whatever it is; the ar¬ 
rested movement wants to go on and complete itself 
in action. In good sculpture there is none of this, but 
rather that in the movement arrested, in the moving 
stillness, there is a gesture completed at the moment 
of its greatest significance. Examples in sculpture are 
easy, as in architecture, but less conspicuous. A good 
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vase shows all the gesture value of rounclness; a good 
nude by Maillol or Lehmbruck or LaChaise gives a 
deep gesture of the body in some moment of meaningful 
balance. Let us say that good sculpture has a heaviness 
or lightness which has nothing to do with stone or wood 
or the carver’s trade, but which has everything to do with 
the gesture which illumines the medium. It is gesture 
that makes a stone figure a sphinx, and it is gesture that 
makes the great Sphinx a smile. By which I mean that 
there is great momentum in great repose and inexhaust¬ 
ible meaningfulness in any image that makes the gesture, 
as the sphinx does, of the momentum and the repose in 
man’s brooding upon himself. Sculpture is man breeding 
shapes out of his brooding. 

0 Painting may combine the effect of the gestures in 
both sculpture and architecture, since it represents the 
feeling of physical mass and space, but it does so at a 
remove. The true play of meaning in painting lies rather 
in what it does with texture, with light, and especially 
with what it does with our great, and otherwise ineluc¬ 
table, visual knowledge of human characte^r. No knowl¬ 
edge is so great or so skilled and no knowledge has been 
so variously felt as our knowledge of what, literally, we 
see in people. But in our knowledges there is none, too, 
in which we so fumble when we try to say what we know 
as in this visual knowledge, except when we use the 
mode of imaginative painting in the field of the portrait 
or of figure painting. I think, to reach for things at hand, 
of Rembrandt’s Polish Rider, in the Frick Galleries, with 
all its golden gloom and the light gathering against the 
rider’s face, or in the same galleries of Titian’s young man 
in ermine alive in old air—both so full of that maximum 
human dignity, that rightness and fullness of being, of 
which no man, seen, can be deprived. Or again there are 
the portraits of El Greco, brimming, as Marianne Moore’s 
poem says, with inner light—the portrait of the Cardinal 
in the Metropolitan or that of Brother Felix in the Boston 
Museum; haunted faces both, haunted with that spiritual 
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life beyond dignity which the flesh cannot ever attain in 
fact but which is sometimes reached as a gesture of light 
in eyes and features. How does a painter come by such 
effects? Look at a society portrait, a prettified portrait, an 
official portrait—all faithful enough to their sitters, all too 
faithful, precisely—and is it not plain that their great lack, 
their yawning vacuity, the almost visible yawn of sup¬ 
pressed inattention, comes about because the painter has 
rendered them as the average of a long series of unre¬ 
sponsive moments. Nothing is left out but the vital gesture 
of the single, focal moment, the gesture of some particular 
state, some long perspective—say the lifelong heaviness 
of the head upon its little fulcrum—some deep inspiration 
of the flesh, say the desire in weariness for rest, or even, 
say, just the gaiety and radiance of the features in play 
with life; nothing is left out but what the great portrait 
painter puts in: some caught or imagined gesture of 
awareness that startles the features into a maximum life. 
The painter puts into his portraits the crossed gesture of 
knowledge and mystery, of the intolerably familiar and 
the impossibly alien, which we see in the looking-glass. 
That is why in great portraits we see ourselves. 

In dancing we would seem to have the art that is most 
directly concerned with gesture, for when the gesture 
breaks down or does not communicate, the dance does not 
speak at all. Put the other way around, this means that the 
gesture in ballet must be built up and infused into what 
is otherwise ‘‘mere” movement. Gesture is what makes 
dancing buoyant and what makes it possible for it to end. 
Without gesture there cannot be a beginning or a mid¬ 
dle or an end to a dance. Gesture is the means through 
which the movements of the dance complete themselves, 
and for these movements to become gesture they usually 
require ritual (as in the Mass), or music (as in the ballet) 
for both source and background. I think of a rehearsal of 
one of the ballets based on Mozart where all was dead 
cluttering movement until Balanchine, by his single ex¬ 
ample, brought the movements into tune with the music 
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and so made them suddenly into gesture. Again to revert 
to the Mass, we have the nature of the ritual itself (con¬ 
secration, sacrifice, communion) determining the scope 
of the gesture, and on the other hand we reflect that it is 
the gesture (the posture of prayer, the elevation of the 
host, the service of the cup and wafer) which transforms 
the “mere’’ movements into ritual. Gesture is perhaps the 
stable and moving element in ritual; it is both what is 
autochthonous—reborn out of the native soil of feeling— 
and what is autonomous—and independently controls the 
meaningfulness in ritual. Still again, and not actually far 
afield, there is Nijinski s remark that it is the costumes 
of a ballet that determine what the gestures shall be, as 
the cut of one’s cloth determines one’s stride; but it is in 
turn the gestures of the dancers that bring the costumes, 
or the nakedness, of the bodies to life. Dancing delivers 
gestures otherwise conceived. It is the natural wayward 
play of the body, controlled. 

«Control is the key word with regard to gesture in act¬ 
ing, too, and in much the same senses as in dancing; it is 
the purposive, conventional control of the body’s move¬ 
ments that produces meaningful gesture. Or perhaps we 
should say that it is a kind of reduction, condensation, 
telescoping, of free instinctive movements that transforms 
them into residual gestures, almost as closely ordained 
as the gestures in ritual. Historically, we can remind our¬ 
selves, what we call play-acting came out of dumbshow, 
which was conventionalized mimicry—in short, mum¬ 
mery. Mummery is what the actor calls on apart from his 
lines when he is making appropriate gestures, and what 
he calls on in spite of his lines when he is making bad ges¬ 
tures. Of course, as a matter of practice we seldom get 
familiar enough with a particular version of even a play 
of Shakespeare to be able to divorce the mummery of it 
from the lines, but if we could I think we should find that 
mummery alone is an extraordinary, resourceful and com¬ 
plex art, using the full personality of the actor, rising often 
through a great span of gesture. Our nearest approach is 
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with a good actor making the best out of bad lines, an 
affair which, unless we are ourselves mummers, we enjoy 
apologetically. I recall once having seen Tolstoi s Living 
Corpse, a play which I had not read, produced in Ger¬ 
man, a language I do not know, with the lead acted by 
Alessandro Moissi, an actor with whose reputation I was 
at that time unfamiliar, and in conditions that were hardly 
propitious: with a straggling handful for audience in the 
great barn of the Boston Opera House. Yet the experience 
of the evening proved the case far more than seeing Bern¬ 
hardt or Duse or Man tell or the Barrymores ever did. For 
what I saw and heard was nothing but the mummer at 
his work with movement and posture and voice; the 
words of the play were transparencies used to time and 
to bound the acting. What the mere words were, it 
seemed to me, must have been rubbish; they were so 
little needed in the face of the fast conventions of voice 
and movement, conventions that must have been uni¬ 
versal to western man since I understood them so well, 
through which Moissi worked from beauty to lucid 
beauty of created gesture. The gamut of the actor showed 
as great as that of any art just because my attention was 
fastened upon it by being excluded from anything else. 
Yet I knew at the time that what I felt was good for train¬ 
ing short of complete experience; 1 felt the effect of su¬ 
preme control without feeling all the controlling force. I 
missed what the lines of the play called upon Moissi to 
create; but at least I learned why poor actors ruin the 
best plays: they have not the knowledge within them 
which can be called into play. How can a man understand 
the play of light who has not felt the sun aching in his 
bones? And how, similarly, can an actor understand the 
play of words unless they seem to rise and set within him 
as his own meaning? Great acting bodies forth the ges¬ 
tures only of great words: no more. 

•It is music that of all the arts does more. Like pure act¬ 
ing its medium may be thought of as entirely in time as 
time is filled with sound. It is purer than acting because all 
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its movement is movement of sound. But its greatest pu¬ 
rity lies in the fact that, although other arts may use some 
of its effects, it alone of the arts can proceed according to 
its own purpose without either anterior or subsequent ob¬ 
ligation to any other art. Roger Sessions, in the essay 
which he c'ontributed to The Intent of the Artist, says 
that the purpose of music is to create gestures of the hu¬ 
man spirit, and as my argument is on this point only a 
lesser version of his I refer you to it for the completion and 
confirmation of my own. But I will say this. I do not know 
what constitutes the discipline of music from a com¬ 
poser’s point of view, except that I am sure it is severe, 
yet I feel as a layman that the freedom which that disci¬ 
pline secures is the freedom of repetition, of development, 
of variation within or upon or around a theme to an extent 
which in any other major art would be not only inef¬ 
fectual but boring: the freedom, in short, to play with the 
elements of musical meaning until they become gesture. 
This is no doubt why Pater said that all the arts tend to 
the condition of music; the condition is gesture. The rest 
of music is but the means for the delivery of gesture, and 
for the artist who rejoices at all in his work that is the 
most blessed circumstance possible to imagine. It is tanta¬ 
mount to saying that his means—his technique—may be¬ 
come almost the whole object of attention, both for him¬ 
self and for his audience. It is not his theme, once he has 
it, but what happens to his theme,That counts; and what 
happens to it will be precisely and immitigably what he 
does within his means. His form and his substance will 
be united in process as well as at the end: united as ges¬ 
ture. No wonder we are happy when we sing and sing 
when we are sad. The other arts take us in parts, and give 
us roles to play with ourselves looking on; music takes us 
all round, gesture without remove. 

*’So with gesture in the six arts of which poetry is surely 
the natural child, as it shows variously the stigmata of 
all six and yet makes a fiery gesture all its own. It is the 
gesture, I like to think, of poetic judgment, the judgment 
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of all the gestures, all the play of meaning, which makes 
up full being. Poetry is the meaning of meaning, or at least 
the prophecy of it. ‘'Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that 
compass yourselves about with sparks: walk in the light of 
your fire, and in the sparks that ye have kindled.” In these 
words of Isaiah there is a motto for poetry, a judgment 
of poetry, and a poetic gesture which carries the pro¬ 
phetic meaning of poetry. The words sound with music, 
make images whicli are visual, seem solid like sculpture 
and spacious like architecture, repeat themselves like the 
movements in a dance, call for a kind of mummery in the 
voice when read, and turn upon themselves like nothing 
but the written word. Yet it is the fury in the words which 
we understand, and not the words themselves. Let them 
serve as text for the rest of these remarks; for with them 
to buoy us up we can start on as low a level as we like. 

«That is the level of the writer who finds himself inar¬ 
ticulate because, as he thinks, the words in his pen are 
not as viable as the words in his mouth. He says in ex¬ 
planation of why he cannot write—at least one such writer 
said to me not long ago—‘The trouble is I don't have the 
benefit of gesture in writing—or of inflection either.” He 
is wrong; his trouble is that he has put himself in the 
position of the stenographer, and what he wants is what 
the stenographer cannot take down—on the one hand 
rhythm and cadence and interval, the gestures of the 
voice that speaks, and on the other hand the look and 
feel and movement of the man while speaking, whatever 
is necessary to render what we may call the whole gesture 
of the scene. What he has to do is to forget the whole 
theory of stenography or reporting and make the words 
of his pen do not only what the words of his mouth did, 
but also, and most of all, what they failed to do at those 
crucial moments when he went off into physical gesture 
with face and hands and vocal gesture in shifting inflec¬ 
tions. And he must do this by making his written words 
sound in the inward ear of his reader, and so play upon 
each other by concert and opposition and pattern that 
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they not only drag after them the gestures of life but pro¬ 
duce a new gesture of their own. To make words play 
upon each other both in small units and large is one ver¬ 
sion of the whole technique of imaginative writing. Since 
what is being played with is meanings and congeries of 
meanings, what is wanted cannot be articulated in a 
formula, but on tlie other hand it cannot be articulated at 
all except when delivered within a form. Tlie point is that 
contrary to the general view there arc relatively few 
formulas and relatively many forms; exactly as many as 
there are gestures to require them; and for forms there 
are many rules of thumb. Let us look at a few where the 
means are small enough to handle. 

Tn a sense any word or congeries of words can be 
pushed to the condition of gesture either by simple repe¬ 
tition or by a combination of repetition and varied prep¬ 
aration. Macbeth's ‘‘Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor¬ 
row," or Lear's “Never never never never never," would 
seem good immediate examples of simple repetition meta¬ 
morphosing the most familiar words into the most engulf¬ 
ing gesture. To emphasize what has happened in tliese 
lines, and to indicate how words sometimes get out of 
mere verbal meaning when they become gesture, it may 
be suggested that Macbeth might have said Today and 
today and today, and Lear said. Always always always 
always always, and much the same effect have transpired 
in either case. It is not at all the meaning the words had 
that counts, but the meaning that repetition, in a given 
situation, makes them take on. The repetition of the 
word “will" in the will sonnets, and also all the words 
that rhyme with will, does much the same thing; the re¬ 
sultant meaning has nothing to do with will, but is an 
obsessive gesture of Shakespeare the man himself, made 
out of the single iterated syllable intensified into a half- 
throttled cry. 

A more complex and quite different type of repetition 
offers itself in lago's exhortation to Roderigo to leave off 
thinking of suicide and take up thinking again of Des- 
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demoiia. I truncate the passage somewhat for the produc¬ 
tion purjioses of these remarks. 

“Put money in thy purse; follow thou the wars; defeat 
thy favour witli an usurped beard; I say, put money in 
thy pmse. It cannot be that Desdemona should long con¬ 
tinue her love to the Moor—put money in thy purse— 
nor he his to her: it was a xiolent commencement, and 
thou slialt see an answerable sequestration; put money in 
thy purse. These Moors are changeable in their wills; — 
fill tliy purse with money. . . . She must change for 
youth: when slie is sated with his body, she will find the 
error of her clioiee: she must have change, she must: 
thcTcforc' put money in thy purse. If thou wilt needs 
damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than drowning. 
Make all the money tliou canst; if sanctimony and a frail 
\ ow l)etwixt an erring barbarian and a supcrsubtle Vene¬ 
tian be not too hard for my wits and all the tribe of Hell, 
thou shalt enjoy her; therefore make money.” . . . 

Koderigo questions him. “Wilt thou be fast to my 
Impes, if I depend on tlie issue?” and lago resumes his 
charge. 

“Thou art sure of me: go, make money: 1 have told 
thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, I hate the 
Moor: my cause is hearted; thine hath no less reason. 

. . . There are many events in the womb of time, which 
will be delivered. Traverse; go; provide thy money.” 

Roderigo as lie makes his exit says. “I am changed: 

I’ll go sell all my land,” and looking after him lago 
begins, “Thus do I ever make my fool my purse.” 

So we see poor Roderigo bought and sold, bought 
cheap and sold dear, put on change and quite sold out, 
half a dozen ways at once, and always in terms of the 
iterated and focussing phrase, 'Tut money in thy purse,” 
and the changes rung upon it. Roderigo is indeed a 
changed man in every sense of the word, and the dark, 
unclean, unconscious, equivocal nature of that change is 
made clearer and clearer, brought to a light of its own by 
lago's phrase. Unlike the simple syllabic repetitions of 
Lear and Macbeth, lago's phrase could not be altered 
without altering the gesture; it is rather that the material 
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that comes between the different iterations could have 
been altered to almost anything else providing only that 
they followed the same general line. As Kenneth Burke 
lemarked, money is a neutral symbol capable of bring¬ 
ing meaningful action into any situation. Money is in this 
situation the symbol of stored evil, and by reljearsing it 
Shakespeare has released the gesture of the evil. 

In Hamlet’s best-known soliloquy there is a passage in 
which the repetition of two words similarly draws upon 
the reservoir of chthonic meaning but with a different 
effect upon the words themselves: 

* To die: to sleep; 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is Iieir to, tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die, to sleep; 

To slei’p: perchance to dream; aye, there's the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When wc ha\e shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. 

Here it is the context that determines the meaningful¬ 
ness that the words die and sleep and their variants take 
on in the process of becoming gesture; but once deter¬ 
mined, that meaningfiilness, that over-arching gesture, 
carries on through the rest of the soliloquy and beyond, 
into Hamlet’s answer to Ophelia’s query how he is: ‘T 
humbly thank you: well, well, well,” which as gesture 
moves us to other than the literal sense. It is all the ill of 
doubt and trepidation before the unknown prospect 
which the words “to die: to sleep” release as gesture, 
which in turn infect the triple, mutilating repetition: 
“Well, well, well.” 

But we should put this playing upon the meanings of 
sleep and death over against another kind of playing, this 
time from Macbeth, on the same words, where all the 
repetition comes at the beginning and is only implied, in 
the played upon sense, through the rest of the passage. 
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»Methoiight I hear a voice cry, “Sleep no more 
Macbeth does murder sleep!” the innocent sleep. 

Sleep that knits up the ravelTd sleavc of care. 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of liiirt minds, great nature’s second course. 

Chief nourishcr in life’s feast. 

Where Hamlet’s play of gesture was towards conden¬ 
sation, a focussing of the gesture into action, a gesture 
invading the very plot of tlie play itself, in the lines from 
Macbeth the context only suggests the gesture and pro¬ 
vides it a means to invoke an escape from the context of 
the action, and sets it, in its little freed world of words, 
to creating other gestures in the last four phrases, which 
themselves both play upon each other and all backwards 
upon sleep. Sore labour plays upon hurt minds, and great 
nature’s second course (meaning a second round or lap 
in the sense of movement) plays upon the other sense of 
course in connection with life’s feast, and life’s feast 
plays directly back upon the death of each day’s life: itself 
sleep, which has already been murdered by Macbeth. 
What we have here is part prayer and part imprecation, 
with gesture invoking its substance: the substance of 
what is lacking and cannot, except in the form of prayer, 
be had. 

*What these two passages do in common~and it is their 
most remarkable deed—is by the power of discovered or 
invoked gesture to transform the simple name of sleep 
into a rich and complex symbol. In a large way we are 
familiar with such metamorphoses in the titles of poems 
or plays or in the names of great imaginative figures, or 
sometimes—though very rarely—in the names of particu¬ 
lar authors and artists. All the gestures in Hamlet com¬ 
bine to make a symbol which has become, with each 
fresh use, the more inexhaustible and the more complex; 
so much that we do not need to ajjk, when we say Hamlet, 
whether we mean the play as a whole or the figure.of a 
man resolving the agony of doubt in gestures. So with 
Macbeth and Anna Karenina and Raskolnikoff and Don 
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Quixote; and so too with Villon and Dante and Michael 
Angelo and Plato and Baudelaire and Poe. It is the same 
operation in a small way that we have been watching in 
the two passages about sleep: the creation of symbols. A 
symbol, I take it, is what we use to express meaningful¬ 
ness in a permanent way which cannot be expressed in 
direct words or formulas of words with any completeness; 
a symbol is a cumulus of meaning which, once estab¬ 
lished, attracts further meanings to it until, overloaded, 
it collapses. The making of symbols is a steady occupa¬ 
tion for minds at all aware, and they are especially the 
objects in which meaning is shared and transmitted by 
those who have life in common, by lovers, friends, and 
that version of society which we think of as fellowship. 
Gestures are the first steps toward the making of symbols, 
and those symbols which endure are the residuary lega¬ 
tees of the meanings earned through gesture. Returning 
to our passages about sleep it is only the accident that 
they are a little too long to be said all at once that has kept 
them as gestures only, just as, on the same argument, it is 
their brevity more than their residual possibilities that has 
made actual symbols out of "‘The rest is silence,'' or ‘'Ripe¬ 
ness is all," or “Flesh is grass," quite independent of their 
original contexts in Hamlet and Lear and Isaiah. 

•Let us take next what at first appears an even smaller 
context of effort than the repetition of words or phrases, 
namely the effort to make one word act like another, or 
several; that is, punning. Rhyme, which is the terminal 
form of punning, and alliteration, which is the initial form 
of punning, are the commonest uses of this mode of 
language and are of course the most effective to the 
widest audience, since they deal, on the surface, entirely 
with the sounds of the words played on: what we khbw 
without thought and cannot know better no matter how 
much thought we take. That rhyme and alliteration have 
other uses is not questioned; I merely want to emphasize 
how primitive and how pervasive is the pun in poetry. It 
is, taken in its fullest gamut as gesture (for any achieved 
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pun is a gesture), the only direct avenue to undiffer¬ 
entiated sense that the poet has; it is what objectively 
joins the perceptions of the different senses together, 
heightening them into a single sensation. Not only that, 
but it also—and this is our chosen nexus—produces an 
undifferentiated gesture of meaning; under masterly 
hands punning is the onomatopoeia of meaning. Which is 
to say that the play upon words is both the most imme¬ 
diate and most final congeries of signs; it is the very ges¬ 
ture which identifies the elements of the sound with the 
elements of meaning. 

Let us take three examples from Shakespeare, all short. 
The first centers in a single word spoken by Horatio to 
Hamlet. He says that the ghost had appeared two nights 
together ‘In the dead vast and middle of the night.” Vast 
is of course the focal word, and it should be said at once 
til at it appears in this form only in the first Quarto. In the 
second Quarto and the first Folio it was wast, and in the 
second, third and fourth folios it was waste. My conten¬ 
tion is (which I borrow in part from Empson in his 
Seven Types of Ambiguity) that no matter which way 
the word is printed the effect of all three is evident and 
felt, with a strong possibility of a fourth sense, that of 
waist, as well. The accident of the recorded variations in 
printing forces the attention upon the variety of meanings 
bedded down to sleep in this single syllable. Let us read 
the line in the middle spelling: ‘Tn the dead wast and 
middle of the night,” and do we not have all at once in 
the word the sense of the vast void of the night, the 
stretching and useless waste of the night, and the waist 
or middle and generative part of the night as well? And 
do we not have, finally, a kind of undifferentiated mean¬ 
ing which is a product of all three, a gesture of meaning 
which can only be less defined the more deeply it is ex¬ 
perienced? 

The second example is still shorter than the first and 
requires almost no exposition. There is a line in Macbeth, 
when murder is all acanter in the ofiBng, which images “in 
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his surcease, success.” So far as the sound goes the words 
vary only enough to permit sharp play among them, but 
so far as the literal meaning goes there is almost direct 
contradiction, yet in the gesture or play which the two 
make together there is a new meaningfulness that could 
not be produced without the play. Success is so to speak 
the cadence that falls from and rounds out surcease; and 
with an evil omen in it unknown to the speaker. 

The third example is from one of the sonnets most 
nearly packed with similar play of meaning ("‘The ex¬ 
pense of spirit in a waste of shame”), but from which I 
take only the most obvious play. Speaking of lust, the 
poet says it is: 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated. 

Reading these lines, the play of meaning between 
hunted and hated so grows upon me that 1 cannot help 
thinking somewhere between the two, as a kind of back¬ 
ward consequence, of the poet as past reason haunted as 
well, for that is what the whole sonnet gives as gesture 
out of the focus of the phrases quoted. Surely one is 
haunted by what one both hunts and hates. 

To bring the three examples together, can we not say 
that the gesture of these plays upon and within words 
constitutes the revelation of the sum or product of all the 
meanings possible within the focus of the words played 
upon, even though we did not know what all those mean¬ 
ings were? Language as gesture creates meaning as con¬ 
science creates judgment, by feeling the pang, the inner 
bite, of things forced together. 

Here is a good place to introduce, for relief from too 
high a tone, a conspicuous example of the superficially 
frivolous intellectual onomatopoeia. It is the first two 
lines from Wallace Stevens’ poem, “Bantams in Pine- 
Woods,” and conceals nothing which it does not also 
disclose. 
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Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 

I should say that this was a maximum case of alliteration 
and rhyme taken as pun, and pun both of sound and 
meaning, for the sound of the lines presses into meaning 
and the meaning is pressed into sound. There is a kind of 
close roistering in the syllables, with such yelping at the 
heels of meaning and such a hullabaloo of meaning in 
the sound, which prevents one from knowing what is 
going on except in such a double and darting image as 
drunkards delight to see. More seriously we can say that 
these lines are an example of words which, by being mo- 
inentarily deprived of their normal meanings, tend to be¬ 
come gesture, just as words which temporarily go beyond 
their normal meanings, such as the word geo-politics 
today, also tend to become gesture. That Stevens should 
practice such examples, and that we should delight in 
them, is altogether natural. The whole movement in the 
arts known progressively as dadaism and surrealism was 
devoted, in its poetry, to releasing such gestures from 
language by the deliberate obliteration of the normal 
modes of meaning from the context. The difference be¬ 
tween Stevens and the surrealists is that Stevens wiites 
his words in such a way that they are able to resume 
their natural modes so soon as the gesture is released. So 
with Eliot in such lines as ‘T should have been a pair of 
ragged claws, scuttling across the floors of silent seas,” 
and so Shakespeare’s ‘miching mallecho,” which the 
glossary says means mouching mischief, but which means 
miching mallecho just the same. The Queen was much 
better informed than the glossary, when she said to 
Hamlet with regard to the invoked ghost: 

This is the very coinage of your brain: 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. 

^ •The poet is likely to make his purest though not his 
profoundest gestures when most beside himself. If words 
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fail they must serve just the same. Transformed into ges¬ 
ture, they carry the load, wield the load, lighten the load, 
and leap beyond the load of meaning. 

But in this carrying, wielding, lightening, and leaping 
there are abler agents than that uncovered by the resort 
to nonsense; abler because, once mastered, they are 
always reliable. I mean such formal agents as plot and 
metre and refrain. Plot is too large an order to discuss 
here, but it may be said that it is the stress and urgency 
of plot that determine what gestures are wanted and by 
its exigencies when they shall be released. Plot does in a 
large way pretty much the same sort of thing that metre 
and refrain do in the small; and if we cannot see infinity 
in the palm of the hand and eternity in an hour, we shall 
not see them at all. 

Coleridge defined metre as the motion of meaning, and 
accepting that we must also for our present purposes 
turn it around and say that motion is the metre of mean¬ 
ing. That is, if metre as motion brings meaning to gesture, 
then motion as rnetie moors gesture to meaning. There is 
a mutual tying down process, in the operation of metre, 
a strict and precise delivery of detail in an order of move¬ 
ment, which, well used, gives a sense of absolute speed 
and absolute position otherwise unavailable to the poet. 
Where would “Tiger tiger burning bright / In the forest 
of the night’' be if its wild syllables and wilder insights 
were not measured out in an expected, a conventionally 
recognizable, order? But on the other hand where would 
the speed of the metre be if it were not both initially and 
finally established by the movement to and from gesture 
that the words make? These are questions that could 
have been asked of every quotation \Ve have dealt with, 
including those in prose, for there is a pattern to the 
rhythm of prose which has much the same function as 
metre in verse. 

Refrain, like metre, has to do with the ordering of per¬ 
ceptions, and in that sense we may say that refrain is a 
means of emphatic ordering; but it is more than that, it 
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modifies meaning itself by giving to gesture a conven¬ 
tional form. Refrain, or nearly identical repetition, gives 
particular form, on a general and dependable model, to 
gesture that might otherwise be formless. Refrain is the 
emphatic measure of all those gestures that have to do 
with the declaration of recurrence, return, rebirth and 
new birth, of motion in stillness and stillness in motion, of 
permanence in change, and change in permanence. It is 
the lyric gesture of recognition and the emphatic ges¬ 
ture of identity. The ballads are full of it and the song- 
books, whether Elizabethan or cowboy or the latest col¬ 
lection of popuUit catches. I choose as free examples, 
Greene’s ''Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee,” 
which upon its last recurrenc^e identifies with the sub¬ 
stance of the poem, and Spenser’s '‘Swenet Thames! runne 
softly, till I end my Song,” which makes a gesture of inclu¬ 
siveness for all that mounts up to it, and Dunbar’s "Timor 
mortis conturl)at me,” which in every repetition makes 
the gesture of focus. A more deliberate example where 
the refrain is used to modify the meaning backwards and 
forward, would be Yeats' double refrain in "Crazy Jane 
and the Bishc^p.” I give together the two lines that come 
four lines apart: "All find safety in the tomb / The solid 
man and the coxcomb.” Better still is the refrain in “Crazy 
Jane on God,” for the effect of its developing action in 
recurrence can be briefly abstracted. The first stanza 
ends, "Men come, men go; all things remain in God** the 
second emphasizes the same image, and the third con¬ 
trasts it. The fourth stanza reads: 

• I had wild Jack for a lover; 

Though like a road 
That men pass over 
My body makes no moan 
But sings on: 

All things remain in God 

Thus we see by the use of refrain insight become deep¬ 
ening gesture. 
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But refrain is a mere instrument or aid to order, and 
will flatten a poem like a burden if it is not constantly 
refreshed from the common resources of language itself. 
Let us end, then, with brief examinations of three ex¬ 
amples, of which the first two are determined partly by 
the critical words themselves and partly by the order in 
which they occur, and of which the third makes a pretty 
complete use of all the devices of lyric poetry, including 
all those here discussed. The first is from Hamlet, and is 
found in the dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio, just 
before they go infor the final duel. The passage is in prose. 

Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so; since he went into France, I have 
been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds. But thou 
wouldst not think how ill albs here about my heart: but it is no 
matter, 

*‘But thou wouldst not think how ill albs here about my 
heart.” Do not these words rise from what is past and fall 
toward what is coming, and both rise and fall as a gesture, 
almost his last, out of Hamlet himself? We see how order 
and cadence and the car of the poet give the actor all 
that he has to do except that most arduous thing, put the 
gesture in the words into the gesture of his mere voice 
and body. 

The second example is from Othello. Othello is at 
swords’ points with himself over Desdemona’s teasing re¬ 
quest for him to make up his quarrel with Cassio, and 
has just dismissed her. Looking after her he exclaims: 

Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul. 

But I do love thee! and when I love thee not. 

Chaos is come again. 

Here in the order both of the plot and of the lines, and in 
the fall of the plot and of the lines, too, the word chaos 
acts to pull into the context a whole realm of being not 
otherwise present. Shakespeare had undoubtedly re- 
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made this line from its earlier version of Venus and 
Adonis, where ‘‘Black chaos comes again when beauty 
is dead/' and he had probably in both instances the 
Graeco-Latin sense of chaos in mind; the yawning gulf or 
gap, the abyss of night, the original dark, as well as the 
sense of disorder and formlessness; both senses were 
Elizabethan. We have thus the gesture of invoked proph¬ 
ecy made actual in the gesture of a word. The mere 
actor can do no more than leave it alone to act itself. 

Our third example does not envisage an actor and 
could not use one, if even the best offered, for more than 
its merely immediate effects; its major effects transpire 
only in the inward ear. It is a poem which, using allitera¬ 
tion and rhyme and metre and refrain, using symbol and 
making symbol, playing upon its words as it runs, escapes 
all the mere meaning in words and reaches the pure 
meaningfulness of gesture. You can do with it whatever 
you will, for with poems of this order all things are pos¬ 
sible. It is Yeats' “1 am of Ireland." 


^ T am of Ireland, 

And theHolyLand of Ireland, 
And time runs on/ cried she. 
*Come out of charity. 

Come dance with me in 
Ireland.' 

One man, one man alone 
In that outlandish gear, 

One solitary man 
Of all that rambled there 
Had turned his stately head. 
‘That is a long way off, 

And time runs on,’ he said, 
‘And the night grows rough.' 

T am of Ireland, 

And theHolyLand. of Ireland, 
And time runs on,* cried she. 
*Come out of charity 
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And dance with me in 
Ireland.* 

‘The fiddlers are all thumbs. 
Or the fiddle-string accursed. 
The drums and the kettle¬ 
drums 

And the trumpets all are 
burst. 

And the trombone,* cried he, 
‘The trumpet and trombone,' 
And cocked a malicious eye, 
‘But time runs on, runs on.' 

T am of Ireland, 

And theHolyLand of Ireland, 
And time runs on,* cried she. 
*Come out of charity 
And dance with me in 
Ireland.* 
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With this poem as evidence I think it may be said in con¬ 
clusion that we feel almost everything that deeply stirs 
us as if it were a gesture, the gesture of our uncreated 
selves. Thus as artists we would create great gestures; 
and if we most often fail to do so, it is because, as Shake¬ 
speare says, “The deep of night is crept upon our talk,"' 
which is a gesture that must overwhelm us even though 
we realize as we consent to it, that we have made it 
ourselves. 


^ W. H. Auden 


THE POET OF THE ENCIRCLEMENT 

* Art, as the late Professor R. G. Collingwood pointed 
out, is not Magic, i.e. a means by which the artist com¬ 
municates or arouses his feelings in others, but a mirror in 
which they may become conscious of what their own 
feelings really are: its proper effect, in fact, is disenchant- 
ing. 

•By significant details it shows us that our present state 
is neither as virtuous nor as secure as we thought, and by 
the lucid pattern into which it unifies these details, its 
assertion that order is possible, it faces us with the com¬ 
mand to make it actual. In so far as he is an artist, no one, 
not even Kipling, is intentionally a magician. On the other 
hand, no artist, not even Eliot, can prevent his work being 
used as magic, for that is what all of us, highbrow and 
lowbrow alike, secretly want Art to be. Between the 
schoolmaster who quotes “If,” and the undergraduate 
who quoted “The Waste Land,” there was not so much 
difference. Had the former really read his poem, he would 
have had to say; “Yes, if. Unfortunately I do not keep 
my head . . . etc. I realize now that I am not a man.” 
Instead, of course, he said, “Admirably put. That’s exactly 
what the boys need to realize.” Similarly, had the under- 
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graduate really read his poem, he would have had to 
say: ‘*Now I realize I am not the clever young man I 
thought, but a senile hermaphrodite. Either I must re¬ 
cover or put my head in the gas-stove.'' Instead, of course, 
he said: ‘'That's wonderful. If only they would read this. 
Mother would understand why I can't stay home nights, 
and Father would understand why I can't hold a job." 

If today the war makes people discover that Kipling 
is a good poet, it will be an excellent thing, but if at the 
same time they start saying that Eliot is “defeatist,” it 
will prove that they have not discovered a poet, but only 
changed their drug to suit the new climate. 

In his essay, Mr. Eliot draws a distinction between 
poetry and verse. 

For other poets—at least, for some other poets—the 
poem may begin to shape itself in fragments of musical 
rliytlim, and its structure will first appear in terms of 
something analogous to musical form. . . . Wliat funda¬ 
mentally distinguishes his (Kipling*s) verse from “poetry” 
is the subordination of musical interest. . . . There is a 
harmonics of poetry which is not merely beyond the range 
of the poems—it would interfere with the intention. 

This distinction is real and neatly describes the differ¬ 
ence between the kind of poetry written by Eliot and the 
kind written by Kipling, but, so defined, there are more 
verse or ballad writers and fewer poets, I think, than Mr. 
Eliot seems to imply. Ben Jonson, for instance, who wrote 
out a prose draft which he then versified, Dunbar, But¬ 
ler's “Hudebras,” most of Burns, Byron's “Don Juan,” etc. 

I mention this only because I agree with Mr. Eliot that 
Kipling is an odd fish, but doubt if his capacity to write 
great verse is a sign of this. 

What is it then, that makes Kipling so extraordinary? 
Is it not that while virtually every other European writer 
since the fall of the Roman Empire has felt that the 
dangers threatening civilization came from inside that 
civilization (or from inside the individual consciousness), 
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Kipling is obsessed by a sense of dangers threatening 
from outside. 

•Others have been concerned with the corruptions of 
the big city, the ennui of the cultured mind; some souglit 
a remedy in a return to Nature, to childhood, to Classical 
Antiquity; others looked forward to a brighter future of 
liberty, equality and fraternity: they called on the powers 
of the subconscious, or prayed for the grace of God to 
inrupt and save their souls; they called on the oppressed 
to arise and save the world. In Kipling there is none of 
this, no nostalgia for a Golden Age, no belief in Progress. 
For him civilization (and consciousness) is a little citadel 
of light surrounded by a great darkness full of malignant 
forces and only maintained through the centuries by ever¬ 
lasting vigilance, will power and self-sacrifice. The phi¬ 
losophers of the Enlightenment shared his civilization- 
barbarism antithesis, but their weapon was reason, i.e. 
coming to consciousness, whereas for Kipling too mucli 
thinking is highly dangerous, an opening of the gates to 
the barbarians of melancholia and doubt. For him the 
gates are guarded by the conscious Will (not unlike the 
Inner Check of Irving Babbitt). 

Poem after poem, under different symbolic disguises, 
presents this same situation of the danger without, the 
anxiety of encirclement—by inanimate forces, the Piets 
beyond the Roman Wall. 

No indeed! We are not strong 
But we know Peoples that are. 

Yes, and we’ll guide them along 
To smash and destroy you in War. 

We shall be slaves just the same. 

Yes, we have always been slaves. 

But you—you will die of the shame, 

And then we shall dance on your graves. 

The Danes, the Dutch, the Huns, ‘‘the new-caught 
sullen peoples half devil as half child, “even the Female 
of the Species—by inanimate forces, Karela, the club¬ 
footed vine, the sea 
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Coming, like stallions they paw with their hooves, 
going they snatch with their teeth, 

the ice. 

Once and again as the Ice came South 
The glaciers ground over Lossiemouth 

and by Spiritual Powers. 

They builded a tower to shiver the sky and wrench the stars 
apart, 

Till the Devil grunted behind the bricks: “It’s striking, but is 
it Art?” 

Very softly down the glade runs a waiting watching shade, 
And the whisper spreads and widens far and near. 

And the sweat is on thy brow, for he passes even now— 
He is Fear, O little Hunter, he is Fear. 

It is noteworthy that the interested spirits are all hos¬ 
tile; the Law is aloof. 

Given such a situation, the important figure in society 
is, of course, the man on guard, and it is he who, in one 
form or another, from the sentry on the Afghanistan fron¬ 
tier to the gardener 

Grubbing weeds from gravel paths with broken dinner knives 

is the Kipling hero. Unlike the epic hero, he is always on 
the defensive. Thus Kipling is interested in engineering, 
in the weapons which protect man against the chaotic 
violence of nature, but not in physics, in the intellectual 
discovery that made the weapons possible. 

His ethics and his politics are those of a critical emer¬ 
gency, which is why it is impossible to classify them under 
conventional party labels, for they presuppose a state 
where differences of opinion are as irrelevant as they are 
to a soldier in a foxhole, and in so far as they apply at 
all, apply to everyone, Democrat, Nazi, or Communist. 

Of the guardians, Kipling has profound understanding. 
He knows that most of them are prodigal sons, given to 
drink and fornication, acquainted with post-dated 
cheques, now cruel, now sentimental, and he does not 
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try to present thenn as nice people. But when he turns 
from them to the Sons of Mary whom they are paid to 
guard (the shift from religious to social meaning is sig¬ 
nificant) , his vision becomes dim and his touch uncertain, 
for his intellect is not really in them, but only in their 
relation to the sons of Martha, so that what he sees is 
either too soft, the exile’s nostalgic daydream of Mom 
and the roses round the door, or too hard, the sentry’s 
resentful nightmare of the sleek and slack stay-at-homes 
dining and wining while he and his sufferings are for¬ 
gotten. 

Kipling has been rightly praised for his historical 
imagination, but it is questionable if historical is the right 
word. If by history we mean irreversible temporal 
changes as contrasted with cyclical and reversible 
changes of Nature, then Kipling’s imaginative treatment 
of the past is an affirmation of Nature and a denial of 
History, for his whole concern is to show that the moment 
of special emergency is everlasting. 

As it will be in the future, it was at the birth of Man— 

There are only four things certain since Social Progress began. 
That the Dog returns to his Vomit and the Sow returns to her 
Mire, 

And the burnt Fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling back to 
the Fire. 

But if Nature and History are the same, how can Na¬ 
ture and Man, the Jungle and the City be opposed to 
each other, as Kipling is clearly certain that they are? If 
one asks him “What is civilization?” he answers, “The 
People living under the Law, who were taught by their 
fathers to discipline their natural impulses and will teach 
their children to do the same.” 

This we learned from famous men. 

Knowing not its uses, 

When they showed, in daily work 
Man must finish off his work— 

Right or wrong his daily work 
And without excuses 
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in contrast to the barbarian who is at the mercy of his 
selfish appetites. But if we ask him ‘What is this Law 
and where does it come from?” he refers one back to 
Nature, to the Darwinian law of the Jungle, “Be Fit,” or 
to the Newtonian law of the Machine. 

We are not built to comprehend a lie 
We can neither love nor pity nor forgive 
If you make a slip in handling us, you die 

One might almost say that Kipling had to concentrate 
his attention and ours upon the special emergency in 
order to avoid the embarrassment of this paradox, for it 
is precisely when we are threatened by them that we can 
naturally think of the ethical relation between Me and 
You as one of self-sacrifice, and the ethical relation be¬ 
tween Us and Them as one of self-interest. It is precisely 
when civilization is in mortal danger that the immediate 
necessity to defend it has a right to override the question 
of just what it is we are defending. 

It may not be too fanciful, either to see in the kind of 
poetry Kipling wrote, the aesthetic corollary of his con¬ 
ception of life. His virtuosity with language is not unlike 
that of one of his sergeants with an awkward squad. 

Said England unto Pharaoh “You’ve had miracles before 
When Aaron struck your rivers into blood, 

But if you watch the sergeant he can show you something more 
He’s a charm for making riflemen from mud. 

It was neither Hindustani, French or Coptics, 

It was odds and ends and leavings of the same 
Translated by a stick (which is really half the trick) 

And Pharaoh hearkened to Sergeant Whatsisname. 

Under his will, the vulgarest words learn to wash be¬ 
hind their ears and to execute complicated movements at 
the word of command, but they can hardly be said to 
learn to think for themselves. His poetry is arid; per¬ 
sonally I prefer this to the damp poetry of self-expression, 
but both are excesses. 

His poems in their quantity, their limitation to one 
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feeling at a time, have the air of brilliant tactical improvi¬ 
sations to overcome sudden unforeseen obstacles. As if, 
for Kipling, experience were not a seed to cultivate pa¬ 
tiently and lovingly, but an unending stream of danger¬ 
ous feelings to be immediately mastered as they appear. 

No doubt, his early experiences of India, gave him a 
sense of the danger of Nature which it is hard for a 
European to realize (though easier perhaps for an 
American), but these are not sufficient to explain the 
terror of demons, visible and invisible, which gives his 
work its peculiar excitement, any more than the Civil 
War explains Hobbes' terror of political disorder. Nor 
does it matter particularly what the real cause may have 
been. The “mirror” that Kipling holds out to us is one in 
which, if we see anything, we see vague menacing shapes 
which can only be kept away by incessant action. 

Heart may fail, and strength outwear, and Purpose turn to 
Loathing 

But the everyday affair of business, meals, and clothing 
Builds a bulkhead 'twixt Despair and the Edge of Notfiing. 

I get it as weH as you-oo-oo 
If I haven’t enough to do-oo-oo 
We all get hump, 

Camelions hump. 

Kiddies and grown-ups too. 

A Review of A Choice of Kipling’s Verse, made by T. S. Eliot, with an 

Essay on Rudyard Kipling 


John Crowe Ransom 


WANTED: AN ONTOLOGICAL CRITIC 

I 

Poetry becomes slightly disreputable when regajsijed 
as not having any special or definable content, and as 
identified only by its capacity for teasing some dormant 
affective states into some unusual activity. And it is im- 
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possible to talk definitively about the affections which 
are involved, so that affective criticism is highly indis¬ 
tinct. 

Much more promising as a differentia is the kind of 
structure exemplified by a poem. The good critics come 
round to this in the end. But it is hard to say what poetry 
intends by its odd structure. What is the value of a struc¬ 
ture which (a) is not so tight and precise on its logical 
side as a scientific or technical prose structure generally 
is; and (b) imports and carries along a great deal of 
irrelevant or foreign matter which is clearly not struc¬ 
tural but even obstructive? This a- and /^-formulation is 
what we inevitably come to if we take the analysis our 
best critics offer. We sum it up by saying that the poem 
is a loose logical structure with an irrelevant local texture. 

• It is my feeling that we have in poetry a revolutionary 
departure from the convention of logical discourse, and 
that we should provide it with a bold and proportionate 
designation. I believe it has proved easy to work out its 
structural differentiation from prose. But what is the sig¬ 
nificance of this when we have got it? The structure 
proper is the prose of the poem, being a logical discourse 
of almost any kind, and dealing with almost any content 
suited to a logical discourse. The texture, likewise, seems 
to be of any real content that may be come upon, pro¬ 
vided it is so free, unrestricted, and large that it cannot 
properly get into the structure. One guesses that it is an 
order of content, rather than a kind of content, that dis¬ 
tinguishes texture from structure, and poetry from prose. 
At any rate, a moral content is a kind of content which 
has been suggested as the peculiar content of poetry, and 
it does not work; it is not really peculiar to poetry but 
perfectly available for prose; besides, it is not the con¬ 
tent of a great deal of poetry. I suggest that the differentia 
of poetry as discourse is an ontological one. It treats an 
order of existence, a grade of objectivity, which cannot 
be treated in scientific discourse. 

This should not prove unintelligible. We live in a 
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world which must be distinguished from the world, or 
the worlds, for there are many of them, which we treat 
in our scientific discourses. They are its reduced, emascu¬ 
lated, and docile versions. Poetry intends to recover the 
denser and more refractory original world which we 
know loosely through our perceptions and memories. By 
this supposition it is a kind of knowledge which is radi¬ 
cally or ontologically distinct. 

II 

The critic of a poem knows that the labor of compos¬ 
ing it was, at the least, a verbal exercise in search of a 
language which on the one hand would “make the meter” 
and on the other hand would “make the sense.” He 
knows it so well that perhaps he is past being curious 
about the fact, or having any critical use for it. He would 
say that it pertains to the practical branch of poetics but 
not to the critical. 

** But it is still strange to us, who are not agreed on any 
standard version of the natural history of the form, that 
poetry should ever have coveted a language that would 
try to do not one hard thing but two hard things at once. 
Extravagant exercises with language are not the rule by 
which logical men have arrived at their perfections of 
thought. The composition of a poem is an operation in 
which the argument fights to displace the meter, and the 
meter fights to displace the argument. It would seem 
that the sacrifices made on both sides would be legible 
forever in the terms of peace, which are the dispositions 
found in the finished poem, where the critic may analyze 
them if he thinks it furthers the understanding of poetry. 
Most critics seem to think it does not, for they do not try 
the analysis, nor the philosophical speculations it might 
suggest. On the contrary, it is common for critics to as¬ 
sume that a good poet is in complete control of his argu¬ 
ment, and that the meter has had no effect on it, or if 
anything points its logic all the better, and that the form 
of the argument is perfect. 
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If the unsatisfactoriness of poetic theory, which strikes 
us so painfully, is due to the absence from it of radical 
philosophical generalities, the fault must begin really 
with its failure to account for the most elementary and 
immediate aspect that poetry wears: its metrical form. 
The convention of the metrical form is thought to be as 
old as the art itself. Perhaps it is the art itself. I suggest 
that the meter-and-meaning process is the organic act of 
poetry, and involves all its important characters. 

Let us suppose a lady who wishes to display a bowl of 
fruits upon her sideboard and says to her intelligent 
hoiiseboy: ‘"Go to the box of apples in the pantry and 
select and bring me a dozen of the biggest and reddest 
ones.'* The box contains a hundred apples, which vary 
both in bigness and in redness. And we will suppose, 
as it is easy to suppose, that there is no definable correla¬ 
tion between the bigness and the redness; a big apple is 
not necessarily a red one, and vice versa. The boy in¬ 
terests himself in the curious problem, and devises the 
following solution. 

He ranges the apples first in order of their bigness, 
and denotes the biggest as Bl, the next as B2, and so on 
down to BIOO. Then he ranges the apples in order of 
their redness, and denotes the reddest as Rl, the next 
reddest as R2, and so on down to RIOO. Then for each 
apple he adds the numerical coeflBcient of its bigness and 
the numerical coefficient of its redness; for example, the 
apple which is tagged Bl is also tagged R36, so that its 
combined coefficient is 37. He finds the twelve apples 
with lowest combined coefficients and takes them to his 
mistress. 

She will have to concede, as he has conceded, that ob¬ 
jects systematically valued for two unrelated properties 
at once are likely not to be superlative in either property. 
She will not secure the perfection of her object in one 
aspect if she is also trying to secure its perfection in 
another aspect. She has committed herself to a two- 
ground basis of selection, and her selections on the one 
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ground have to accommodate themselves to her selec¬ 
tions on the other ground. It is a situation in which some 
compromises are necessary. 

But she may find an unexpected compensation. In re¬ 
gretting the loss of certain nearly solid-red apples, which 
are denied to her because they are little, she may observe 
that the selected apples exhibit color-patterns much more 
various, un}:)redictable, and interesting. She finds pleasure 
in studying their markings, whereas she would have ob¬ 
tained the color-value of her solid-red apples at a glance. 

I am sorry to think tliat no such compensation appears 
for her putting up with second-best aj^ples in the respect 
of size; which is a stupid category. But here the analogy 
of the bigness-redness relation in apples does not repre¬ 
sent properly the meter-meaning relation which we are 
to examine in poetry. 


Ill 

Much more difficult than the selection of apples that 
shall be both big and red is the composition of a poem 
on the two-ground basis of (1) an intended meaning and 
(2) an intended meter. In theory the feat seems impos¬ 
sible, unless we are allowed to introduce some qualifica¬ 
tions into the terms. It is true that language possesses 
two properties, the semantic and the phonetic; that is^ 
respectively, the property of referring under fairly fixed 
conventions to objects beyond itself, which constitute its 
meaning, and the property of being in itself a secpience 
of objective physical sounds. 

I assume that there is hardly necessity for an extended 
argument to the eflFect that a perfect metrical construc¬ 
tion, of which the components were words selected from 
the range of all actual words, and exclusively for phonetic 
efiFects, would not be likely to make sense. It would be 
nonsense. Nor for another argument to show that a pure 
logical consti'uction would not be likely to make meter. 
The latter case we have with us always, in our science, 
in the prose of our newspapers and business correspond- 
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ence, in our talk. Even so, there might be some instruc¬ 
tion in considering for a moment such a little piece of 
mathematical discourse as this: 

(a + b)“ = a“ -f- 2 ab + b^ 

Here the mathematician is saying exactly what he means, 
and his language is not metiical, and we can discover if 
we try that he does not want any poet to meter it, on the 
matter-of-fact ground that the poet would have to take 
liberties with his logical values. At once a question or 
two should present themselves very vexingly to the nebu¬ 
lous aesthetician: What sort of liberties does the poet 
take with a discourse when he sets it to meter? And what 
sort of discourse is prepared to permit those liberties? 

An argument which admits of alteration in order that it 
may receive a meter must be partly indeterminate. Tlie 
argument cannot be maintained exactly as determined by 
its own laws, for it is going to be un-determined by the 
meter. 

• Conversely, a metrical form must be partly indeter¬ 
minate if it proposes to embody an argument. It is use¬ 
less to try to determine it closely in advance, for the 
argument will im-determine it. 

The second principle, of the two just stated, may seem 
the less ominous. To most poets, and most readers, the 
meaning is more important than the meter. 

I offer a graph, which will be of course an oversimpli¬ 
fication, to show the parts which meaning and meter 
play in the act of composition. 
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D M stands for determinate meaning, or such of the 
intended meaning as succeeds in being adhered to; it 
may be fairly represented by the logical paraphrase of the 
poem. I M stands for indeterminate meaning, or that 
part of the final meaning which took shape not accord¬ 
ing to its own logical necessity but under metrical com¬ 
pulsion; it may be represented by the poem’s residue of 
meaning which does not go into the logical paraphrase. 
D S stands for the determinate sound-structure, or the 
meter; and I S stands for whatever phonetic character 
the sounds have assumed which is in no relation to the 
meter. 

In theory, the poem is the resultant of two processes 
which come from opposite directions. Starting from the 
left of the graph, the poet is especially intent upon liis 
meter, D S, which may be blocked out as a succession of 
unaccented and accented syllables arranged in lines, per¬ 
haps with rhyme-endings; but there is D M, a j^rose dis¬ 
course, which must be reduced into the phonetic pattern 
of the meter; his inclination is to replace its words with 
others from the general field of words which suit the 
meter and without much regard for their logical pro¬ 
priety. But he is checked by the converse process, in 
which the poet starts from the right of the grapli with 
firm possession of D M, a prose meaning, but has to 
assimilate to it D S, the metrical pattern that he has 
chosen; his inclination is to replace the required metrical 
sounds with others that suit his logic and are not quite 
so good for the meter. 

Actually, a skillful piece of composition will have 
many stages of development, with strokes too subtle and 
rapid to record, and operations in some sort of alterna¬ 
tion from the one direction and the other. The poet makes 
adaptations both of meter to meaning (introducing IS) 
and of meaning to meter (introducing I M). For the 
sake of the pictorial image, I assume the final poem to 
be the body of language lying between the intersecting 
arcs at the center; the one arc (on the left) representing 
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the extreme liberties which meaning has taken with 
meter, and the other arc (on the right) representing the 
extreme liberties which meter has taken with meaning. 
Both arcs are required for the bounding of the poem. 

IV 

•The most interesting observation for the critic, per¬ 
haps, is that the poem is an object comprising not two 
elements but four; not merely a meaning M, but D M, 
that part of a meaning which forms a logical structure, 
and I M, a part which does not belong to the structure 
and may be definitely illogical, though more probably 
it is only additive and a-logical; and not merely D S, a 
meter, but I S, a part of the total sound-effect which may 
be in exception to the law of the meter but at any rate 
does not belong to it. These elements are familiar enough 
to the poet himself, who has manipulated them. Fre¬ 
quently they are evident to the critic too. They should be, 
very substantially; they are capable of being distin¬ 
guished to the extent that he is capable of distinguishing 
them. Logically they are distinct elements, now, in the 
finished poem, though it may not be possible to trace back 
the precise history of their development under the tension 
of composition. 

I cannot but think that the distinction of these ele¬ 
ments, and especially of D M and I M, is the vocation 
par excellence of criticism. It is more technical than 
some other exercises which go as criticism, but more in¬ 
formed. It brings the criticism of poetry to somewhat the 
same level of professional competence as that of the dis¬ 
cussions which painters sometimes accord to paintings, 
and that which musicians sometimes accord to music; 
and that means, I think, an elevation of our normal criti¬ 
cal standard. 

If a poet is a philosopher, explicitly or implicitly, treat¬ 
ing matters of ethical or at least human importance—and 
it is likely that he is that—the discussion of his ‘‘ideology” 
may be critical in every sense in which one may be said 
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to criticize systematic ideas; but the ideas of the poet, 
struggling but not quite managing to receive their really 
determinate expression, are only his D M, and a better 
version is almost certain to be found elsewhere in prose, 
so that their discussion under the poem is likely to be a 
tame affair. Few poets serve, as Wordsworth and Shelley 
may be thought to do, as texts for the really authoritative 
study of ideas; mostly they serve amateur ideologists for 
that purpose, or serve distinguished critics who fall back 
upon this sort of thing because nothing is quite prescrip¬ 
tive in their vocation. The more interesting thing to study 
is the coexistence and connection of D M and I M~the 
ideas and the indeterminate materia] in which they are 
enveloped. This kind of study is much severer, but its 
interest is profounder and more elemental than the mere¬ 
ly ethical; it is an ontological interest. 

Possibly an examination of poetry along these lines 
might finally disclose the secret of its strange yet stub¬ 
born existence as a kind of discourse unlike any other. 
It is a discourse which does not bother too much about 
the perfection of its logic; nnd does bother a great deal, 
as if it were life and death, about the positive quality of 
that indeterminate thing which creeps in by tlie back 
door of metrical necessity. I suggest the closest possible 
study of I M, the indeterminate meaning. 

But there are two kinds of indeterminacy in I M, and 
I wish to show how the poet in metering his argument 
yields reluctantly to the first, as to an indeterminacy that 
means only inaccuracy and confusion, and then gladly 
to the second, as to an indeterminacy that opens to him 
a new world of discourse. 

First, he tries to shift the language within the range 
of a rough verbal equivalence, and to alter D M no more 
substantively than necessary. A given word will probably 
have synonyms. The order of words in a phrase may be 
varied. A transitive predication may be changed to a 
passive; a relative clause to a participial phrase. In the 
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little words denoting logical connections and transitions 
a good deal of liberty may be taken without being fatal; 
they may be expanded into something almost excessively 
explicit, or they may be even omitted, with the idea that 
the reader can supply the correct relations. A single 
noun may become a series of nouns, or nearly any other 
element may be compounded, without introducing much 
real novelty. Epitlietical adjectives and adverbs may be 
interpolated, if they will qualify their nouns and verbs 
very obviously. Archaic locutions may be introduced for 
contemporary ones. A poet is necessarily an accomplished 
verbalist, and capable of an almost endless succession of 
periphrases that come nearer and nearer to metered 
language until finally he achieves what he wants; a lan¬ 
guage that is metrical enough, and close enough to his 
intended meaning. 

Wordsworth would probably be cited by the historian 
as one who metered his language with more method than 
inspiration, especially in his longer work. Here is a pas¬ 
sage from the Prelude, where he is talking about the 
power of poetry, and its habitation in a place called “the 
mystery of words’’: 

. . . there, 

As in a mansion like their proper home. 

Even forms and substances are circiimfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine. 

And tlirough the turnings intricate of verse 
Present themselves as objects recognized 
In flashes, and with glory not their own. 

It is easy to find specific disagreeable lapses of logic here. 
There are the painful inversions of order, clearly in the 
interest of metric: light divine and turnings intricate. 
The line As in a mansion like their proper home is cer¬ 
tainly a curious involution for As in a mansion which 
is their proper home. The third and fourth lines are not 
transparent for us like the veil talked about: does the 
veil possess and give off the divine light; and if not, how 
does it circumfuse the forms and substances with it? The 
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brevity of statement is either pure laziness on Words¬ 
worth’s part, or it is a recourse to elliptical expression in¬ 
vited by metrical exigencies. But at this point all our 
little objections pass into a big and overwhelming one: 
there is really in this passage scarcely any specific dis¬ 
course of respectable logical grade. We do not know what 
any of these pretty things is, or does. No prose would be 
cynical enough to offer so elusive a content. The man¬ 
sion, the forms and substances, the magic veil, the divine 
light, the movement of the turnings, the flashes and the 
borrowed glory,—these look like responsible and promis¬ 
ing objects, but none of them establishes a sufficient iden¬ 
tity when they all assemble together. The poet became a 
little paralyzed, we may imagine, when he took pen in 
hand to write a poem; or got that way after going a 
certain distance in the writing of a long one. I go beyond 
the direct evidence here, but I assume that making dis¬ 
tinguished metrical discourse was such a job, and con¬ 
sisted in his own mind with so much corruption of the 
sense at best, that he fell into the habit of choosing the 
most resounding words, and stringing them together as 
the meter dictated. This is not unusual in Romantic 
poetry. The point to make about Romantic poetry now 
is not the one about its noble words, but a negative and 
nasty one: the noble words are almost absurdly inco¬ 
herent. 

But Pope was not a Romantic, and I suppose the lan¬ 
guage has known no poet more nice in his expression. 
I quote: 

Close by those meads, forever crowned with flowers. 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame. 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 
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With so great a master of language, it is a little danger¬ 
ous to insist on the exact place where the meter coming 
in drove some of the logic out. But the superiority of his 
logic over Wordsworth’s is not so overwhelming as it 
seems; for the most part it is merely that his improvisa¬ 
tions are made to look nearly natural, as if he thoroughly 
intended them all the time, and meter had nothing to do 
with them. The flowers is arrived at gracefully, but the 
chief source of any ‘"inevitability” claimed for it is the 
fact that it rhymes with towers, which is more important 
to the discourse. In four lines we come to Hampton Court, 
where will presently appear Belinda, whom we have left 
traveling in her boat on the Thames. Hampton Court 
has a location with respect to the Thames which we need 
to know, under the principles of a logical narrative argu¬ 
ment; and at Hampton Court assemble the royalty and 
the fashionable gentry, which we must know too; these 
are the necessary facts. Hampton Court is close by those 
“rising towers” which are London-on-Thames, and that 
is enough as to its location; it is a matter of course that it 
will be close by the meads too, since the towers will rise 
out of the meads by the river rather than rise out of the 
river. If we should invert the two lines, as follows, 

Near where proud Thames surveys his rising towers. 

And where are meads forever crowned with flowers, 

something would happen not only to the euphony of the 
language but to the respectability of its logic, for then it 
would be plain that the meads-and-flowers line is chiefly 
useful for filling up a couplet. But the next couplet lacks 
honest logical economy too. The structure of majestic 
frame is nothing but a majestic structure, with a rhyme- 
tag added, and the account of the naming of Hampton 
Court is a metrical but ktefcally a gratuitous expansion of 
the simple recital of iWname. The other two couplets 
both employ rhyme-words, and contexts to assimilate 
them, which are so incongruous that they have to be em- 
in discourse as the occasions of wit. As logicians 


ployed 
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ive need not take much stock in wit as forwarding argu¬ 
ment, even when it is free from suspicion as a device to 
look after difficult rhyme-pairings; it supposes such a 
lack of an obvious logical relation between two things 
that any technical bridge of connection must be accepted; 
but our approval goes to the architect, not to his work; 
and as for that, the poefs appearance in his own argu¬ 
ment is a major irrelevance. No honest ''argument” pref¬ 
aced to a poem would cover the poet s witticisms. We 
condemn Romantic poets for injecting their burning sen¬ 
timents into an objective argument, but other poets are 
given to wit, which is likewise at the expense of argument 
and logic. 

There are certainly readers of the Binomial Theorem 
who are prohibited by conscience from the reading of 
poetry; we have just been looking at some of the reasons. 
On these terms meter may be costing more than it is 
worth. Milton thought of the possibility, and went so 
far as to renounce its most binding device, the rhyme; 
it is employed by 

some famous modern Poets, carried away by Custom, 
but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and con¬ 
straint to express many things otherwise, and for the 
most part worse, than else they would have expressed 
them. 

But greater purists might apply this logic to all the rest 
of the metrical devices. We turn to Milton's own un- 
rhymed verse, and find: 

Thus while he spake, each passion dimmed his face 
Thrice chang'd with pale, ire, envy and despair, 

Which marr a his borrow'd visage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 

The argument of this narrative passage would explain 
how Uriel, deceived once by Satan in his "stripling 
cherub's” disguise, perceives now his identity through 
the Satanic passions registered in his appearance, and 
initiates the next cycle of action by informing the angels 
guarding Paradise. But the language, as is common 
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enough with Milton, from the point of view of logic is 
almost like a telegraphic code in its condensation, and 
omission of connectives; it is expansible to two or tliree 
times its length in prose, and readable only with diffi¬ 
culty by unaccustomed readers. Yet it also lapses from 
strict logic in precisely the opposite direction, by the 
importation of superfluous detail. The three successive 
increments of pallor and their respective causes would 
seem beyond the observation of Uriel, in the sun, and in 
fact we learn presently that what Uriel actually marked 
was Satan's ‘‘gestures fierce” and “mad demeanor.” Mil- 
ton is aware of this, and gives himself a technical alibi 
in our passage by being careful to say that the pallor- 
stages betrayed the fraud not necessarily to Uriel but to 
any good eye that might be close enough to see them. 
Still, if Uriel did not see them they do not matter. 

It would have been hard to persuade Milton out of 
this passage, with its deficiencies and superfluities; but 
suppose we might have proposed an alternative version, 
which would seem safely eclectic and within the standard 
traditional proficiencies of poetry; and I shall not mind 
appearing ridiculous for the sake of the argument: 

Speaking, rank passion swelled witliin his breast 
Till all the organism felt its power. 

And such a pallor in his face was wrought 
That it belied the angelic visage fair 
He had assumed. Uriel, unsleeping guard. 

With supernatural vision saw it plain. 

But Milton in his turn would instantly have gibed at it, 
and on our terms; at the dangling participle and the 
poetic inversion, as violations of good syntax; and then 
at the constant tendency, perhaps proceeding from our 
nervous desire to come with some spirit out of an em¬ 
barrassing situation, to exceed the proper logical con¬ 
tent, as shown in all four first lines by the verbs, swelled, 
felt, was wrought, and belied. They are ambitious, and 
start our minds upon little actions that would take us 
out of the plane of the argument. 
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V 

And finally we must take account of a belief that is all 
hut universal among unphilosophical critics, and flour¬ 
ishes at its rankest with the least philosophical. It is: 
that the phonetic effect in a poem not only is (a) metri¬ 
cal and (b) euphonious, but preferably, and very often 
actually, is (c) “expressive”; that is, offers a sort of 
sound which “resembles” or partly “is” or at least '‘sug¬ 
gests” the object that it means. It is necessary to say 
rather flatly that the belief is almost completely fallacious; 
both theoretically, or on the whole, and specifically, or 
in detail for most of the cases that are cited to prove it. 
Tlie single word does not in fact resemble appreciably 
the thing it denotes. The notion that it does is fully dis¬ 
posed of by Mr. Richards in Chapter III of his Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, assisted by Mr. Leonard Bloomfiekbs Lan¬ 
guage and Aristotle’s Poetics, on which Mr. Richards 
draws for authoritative support. Furthermore, the phrase, 
or sustained passage, does not in its “movement” re- 
.semble the denoted situation at all closely. I do not know 
any authoritative analysis to cite against this latter form 
of the fallacy, and I shall not try to improvise one here. 
I am content—though not all my readers may be—to say 
that the resemblance usually alleged turns out to be, for 
hard-headed judges,extremely slight and far-fetched; and, 
to make up for default of argument about this, to offer a 
little ontological speculation which might make the popu¬ 
lar error intelligible by showing what it is really trying 
to say. There is some sort of truth in even a misstatement. 

A wonderful “fitness,” harmony, or propriety, even an 
enduring stability, seems to obtain in the combination 
of the semantic property and the phonetic property into 
a fine poetic phrase. It is something we all feel. And I 
believe it is the fact we need to account for here. But 
what is the law of its corporate existence? The law is an 
ontological one: the two properties shall not be identi¬ 
cal, or like, or homogeneous, they shall be other, unlike, 
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and heterogeneous. It is the law of the actual world 
everywhere; all sorts of actual things are composed on 
this principle. It is only the naive prejudice of our first 
way of thought, our Eleatic stage of thought, that makes 
iis conceive that the properties must unite by virtue of 
their sameness. The passage from that stage into the 
riper stage of thought has its first and most famous 
description in the discourse of the Eleatic Stranger in 
Plato's Sophist; it has systematic exploitation in Hegel 
and many other logicians. Red and red will not cohere 
with each other to make anything but an aggregate of 
red, nor even do red and yellow make anything astonish¬ 
ing; but red and big, along with a multitude of other 
properties, heterogeneous properties, cohere into ^n 
apple, which is a One formed out of the Many. I suppose 
we do not understand in any rational sense a particular 
object, such as an apple, holding together not by mathe¬ 
matical composition but by its own heterogeneity. But 
we recognize it perceptually. The World of Appearance 
(or opinion) seemed to Plato inferior to the World of 
Pure Being (or reason), but he acknowledged that the 
former was the world which our perceptions took hold 
of, and indeed was the world of nature.* 

• The poetic phrase is not very much like an apple, and 
we must concentrate upon that. In what world of dis¬ 
course does it have its existence? As a thing of sounds it 
exists in the words; as a thing of meanings it exists in a 
world beyond the words. The heterogeneity is rather ex¬ 
treme. We recall the old puzzle, the debate on whether 
the poem resides in the physical words said or in the 
interpretation that is given them. But it exists in both at 
once; and for fear we forget about the words, they are 
metered, so that they may be forced upon our attention. 
One of the ‘‘touchstones” used by Matthew Arnold, and 
fancied by Mr. Eliot and many others, is Dante's line. 

In la sua volontade k nostra pace. 

* For the sake of accuracy I should say that the preference was that of 
Socrates, or of the Plato of the early dialogues. 
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But the English translation is only. 

In His will is our peace, 


which is not a poetic touchstone at all. The meaning is 
not combined now with the sounds; the words have be¬ 


come mere symbols, used but not incorporated into the 
object. The line in its English version has suffered onto¬ 
logical annihilation; it has lost one of its worlds. But it 
seems rather irresponsible to claim that Dante's version 
has its superior virtue in the fact that its sound seems to 
''express" or "suggest" its meaning; though I think I 
know critics who might be prepared after a little time 
to argue it, with much circumstance. 

• The triumphant citations from poetry, the "proofs" 
that we offer of its power, the touchstones, are always 
phrases, not single words nor little groups of words; they 
are probably lines, or passages of some lines each. I find 
more significance in this fact than, merely, that a dis¬ 
tinguished piece of logical discourse has to have extension 
in order to have complexity. It is even more true that a 
compelling phonetic character cannot be imposed upon 
the words unless there are enough of them to organize 
into a recognizable meter. Furthermore, and behind that 
fact, the meaning employs the words, but the meter em¬ 
ploys not the words but the syllables. There is no point- 
to-point coordination between the development of the 
semantic structure and that of the phonetic structure. 
The relation between the two in a poetic phrase seems 
something like the relation between two melodies in 
counterpoint, except that our two structures originally 
look much more heterogeneous than the melodies. Per¬ 
haps the aesthetic import of the semantic-phonetic combi¬ 
nation is also like that of counterpoint. But I am not sure 
what profit there is in saying this. It is not obvious that 
musical aesthetic is much more articulate than literary 
aesthetic, even allowing for the genius of Schopenhauer. 

I should think it true of the counterpoint, but at any 
rate I should judge of the double structure of the poetic 
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phrase, that its force is in its speculative or ontological 
intimations. The semantic structure alone, like the melody 
in the treble, may be an aesthetic structure, for it is a 
logical structure which at the same time admits body, or 
texture, as pure logical structures do not; yet the phonetic 
structure, which would seem perfectly unrelated to it, is 
made to combine with it. It seems a tighter job, stronger, 
and more wonderful, than the counterpoint can be, for 
the melodies are two, though they are simultaneous, 
while the poetic phrase is a single event. Ontologically, 
it is a case of bringing into experience both a denser and 
a more contingent world, and commanding a discourse in 
more dimensions. from Wanted: An Ontological Critic 


Harry Levin 



LITERATURE AS AN INSTITUTION 


1. THE CONTRIBUTION OF TAINE 

“Literature is the expression of society, as speech is 
the expression of man.” In this aphorism the Vicomte de 
Bonald summed up one of the bitter lessons that the 
French Revolution had taught the world. With the open¬ 
ing year of the nineteenth century, and the return of the 
Emigration, coincided a two-volume study by Madame 
de Stael: De la Litterature consideree dans ses rapports 
avec les institutions sociales. This was not the first time, 
of course, that some relationship had been glimpsed. 
Renaissance humanism, fighting out the invidious quar¬ 
rel between ancient and modern literatures, had con¬ 
cluded that each was the unique creation of its period, 
and had adumbrated a historical point of view. Romantic 
nationalism, seeking to undermine the prestige of the 
neo-classic school and to revive the native traditions of 
various countries, was now elaborating a series of geo¬ 
graphical comparisons. It was left for Hippolyte Taine— 
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in the vanguard of a third intellectual movement, scien¬ 
tific positivism—to formulate a sociological approach. To 
the historical and geographical factors, the occasional 
efforts of earlier critics to discuss literature in terms of 
‘V.iomcnt"' and “race/^he added a third conception, which 
completed and finally eclipsed them. ‘"Milieu,"' as he con¬ 
ceived it, is the link between literary criticism and the 
social sciences. Tims Taine raised a host of new prob¬ 
lems by settling an old one. 

“When Taine’s history of English literature appeared, 
it smelled—to a contemporary reader. Amici—like the 
exhalations from a laboratory. To that sensitive Swiss 
idealist, it conveyed a whiff of “the literature of the future 
in the American style," of “the death of poetry flayed 
and anatomized by science." This “intrusion of technol¬ 
ogy into literature," as Amiel was shrewd enough to ob¬ 
serve, is a responsibility which Taine shares with Balzac 
and Stendhal, As Taine self-consciously remarked, “From 
the novel to criticism and from criticism to the novel, the 
distance at present is not very great." Taine's critical 
theory is grounded upon the practice of the realists, while 
their novels are nothing if not critical. His recognition of 
the social forces behind literature coincides with their 
resolution to embody those forces in their works. The 
first to acknowledge Stendhal as a master, he welcomed 
Flaubert as a colleague and lived to find Zola among his 
disciples, “When M, Taine studies Balzac," Zola ac¬ 
knowledged, “he does exactly what Balzac himself does 
when he studies Pere Grandet." There is no better way 
to bridge the distance between criticism and the novel, 
or to scrutinize the presuppositions of modern literature, 
than by a brief reconsideration of Taine"s critical method, 

A tougher-minded reader than Amiel, Flaubert, noted 
in 1864 that—whatever the Histoire de la litterature an- 
glaise left unsettled—it got rid of the uncritical notion that 
books dropped like meteorites from the sky. The social 
basis of art might thereafter be overlooked, but it could 
hardly be disputed. Any lingering belief in poetic inspira- 
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tion could hardly withstand the higher criticism that had 
disposed of spontaneous generation and was disposing of 
divine revelation. When Renan, proclaiming his disbelief 
in mysteries, depicted Jesus as the son of man and ana¬ 
lyzed the origins of Christianity, then Taine could depict 
genius as the outgrowth of environment and analyze the 
origins of literature. On the whole, though critics have 
deplored the crudity of his analyses and scholars have 
challenged the accuracy of his facts, his working hypoth¬ 
esis has won acceptance. He has become the stock ex¬ 
ample of a rigorous determinist—especially for those who 
think determinism is a modern version of fatalism. Taine’s 
determinism, however, is simply an intensive applica¬ 
tion of the intellectual curiosity of his age. It is no phi¬ 
losopher’s attempt to encroach upon the freedom of the 
artist’s will; it is simply a historian’s consciousness of what 
the past has already determined. 

As for Taine’s rigor, a more thoroughgoing historical 
materialist, George Plekhanov, has gone so far as to ac¬ 
cuse him of arrant idealism. A recent artist-philosopher, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, describes Taine’s empiricism as an un¬ 
successful effort to set up a realistic system of meta¬ 
physics. Actually his position is that of most realists, so 
outrageous to their early readers and so tame to later 
gritics. His method explained too much to satisfy his con- 
Id^poraries; it has not explained enough to satisfy ours. 
Confronted with the provocative statement, “Vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol and sugar,” we are not 
shocked by the audacity that reduces moral issues to 
chemical formulas; we are amused at the naivete that 
undertakes to solve them both by a single equation. 
Taine’s introduction to his history of English literature, 
which abounds in dogmas of this sort, is rather a mani¬ 
festo than a methodology. If, reading on, we expect the 
history to practise what the introduction preaches, we are 
amiably disappointed. Each successive author is more 
freely individualized. How does Taine’s all-determining 
scheme meet its severest test? With Shakespeare, he ex- 
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f )lains, after canvassing the material factors, ‘'all comes 
rom within—I mean from his soul and his genius; cir¬ 
cumstances and externals have contributed but little to 
his development.” 

The loophole that enables Taine to avoid the strict con¬ 
sequences of his three determinants is a fourth—a loose 
system of psychology. Psychology takes over where so¬ 
ciology has given up, and the sociologist has shown sur¬ 
prisingly little interest in classes or institutions. He has 
viewed history as a parade of influential individuals, 
themselves the creatures of historical influences. To un¬ 
derstand their achievements is “a problem in psychologi¬ 
cal mechanics.” The psychologist must disclose their rul¬ 
ing passions; he must hit upon that magnificent obsession, 
that “master faculty” which conditions have created 
within the soul of every great man. Let us not be put ofiF 
by the circular logic, the mechanical apparatus, and the 
scientific jargon: Taine, conscientious child of his tem¬ 
perament and time, was an ardent individualist. His 
theory of character owes quite as much to Balzac as his 
theory of environment owes to Stendhal. Had it been the 
other way around, had he combined StendhaFs psycho¬ 
logical insight with Balzac's sociological outlook, he 
might have been a better critic. His portrait of Balzac, 
for better or worse, is as monomaniacal as Balzac's por¬ 
trait of Grandet. 

Psychology is a knife, Dostoevsky warns us, which cuts 
two ways. We may look for a man in his books, or we may 
look to the man for the explanation of his books. Taine's is 
the more dangerous way: to deduce the qualities of a 
work from a pre-supposition about the author. The whole 
ComSdie humaine follows from the consideration that 
Balzac was a business man, and Livy's history is what 
you might expect from a writer who was really an orator. 
This mode of critical characterization must perforce be 
limited to a few broad strokes, much too exaggerated and 
impressionistic to be compared with the detailed nuances 
of Sainte-Beuve's portraiture. Most of Taine's figures bear 
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a strong family likeness. He is most adroit at bringing out 
the generic traits of English literature: the response to 
nature, the puritan strain, the fact—in short—that it was 
written by Englishmen. He himself, true to his theories, 
remains an intransigent Frenchman, and his history—to 
the point wliere he abandons Tennyson for Musset and 
recrosses tlie channel—remains a traveller’s survey of a 
foreign culture. Why, in spite of all temptations to inter¬ 
pret other cultures, should Taiiie have been attracted to 
England? 

^Taine’s critical faculties were conditioned not by sci¬ 
ence but by romanticism, and who was Taine to repudi¬ 
ate his own conditioning? Madame de Stael had been 
drawn to Crcrmany, and Melchior de Vogu6 would soon 
be seeking the Russian soul, but English was for most 
Frenchmen the typically romantic literature. France had 
been the Bastille of classicism, while Britain had never 
been enslaved to the rules; untamed nature, in Saxon 
garb, resisted the shackles of Norman constraint. It took 
very little perception of the technique of English poetry 
for Taine to prefer blank verse to alexandrines. Form, as 
he construed it, was a body of artificial restrictions which 
inhibited free expression, and which English men of let¬ 
ters had somehow succeeded in doing without. One might 
almost say that they had developed a literature of pure 
content. ‘‘Not in Greece, nor in Italy, nor in Spain, nor in 
France,” said Taine, “has an art been seen which tried so 
boldly to express the soul and the most intimate depths of 
the soul, the reality and the whole reality.” What seemed 
to him so unprecedented is, on closer scrutiny, a complex 
tradition. Elizabethan drama is so much more baroque 
than the succinct tragedies of Racine that Taine missed 
its pattern altogether, and believed he was facing a chaos 
of first-hand and unconstrained realities. His impressions 
were those of Fielding's barber Partridge at the play, 
wholly taken in by theatrical make-believe, naively mis¬ 
taking the actors for the characters they represent, quix¬ 
otically confusing literature with life. 
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2. SOCIOLOGICAL CRITICISM AND SOCIAL CRITICS 

Remembering Lambs essay on the artificiality of Res¬ 
toration comedy, we cannot share Taine’s facile assump¬ 
tion that the English stage received and retained “the 
exact imprint of the century and the nation/' We cannot 
accept this free translation of Hamlet's impulse to give 
“the very age and body of the time his form and pres¬ 
sure." We can admit that Taine was less of a critic than 
a historian, but we cannot forgive him for being such an 
uncritical historian. His professed willingness to trade 
quantities of charters for the letters of Saint Paul or the 
memoirs of Cellini does not indicate a literary taste; it 
merely states a preference for human documents as 
against constitutional documents. In exploiting literature 
for purposes of historical documentation, Taine uncov¬ 
ered a new mine of priceless source material. But he never 
learned the difference between ore and craftsmanship. In 
his Pliilosophie de Vart, to be sure, he could no longer side¬ 
step esthetic and technical discussion. He was forced to 
concede that art could be idealistic as well as realistic, 
and to place Greek sculpture at a farther remove from 
reality than Flemish painting. This concession allowed 
him to turn his back on the sculpture, and to reconstruct, 
with a freer hand than ever, the moment, the race, and 
the milieu of ancient Greece. 

•"The serious objection to environmentalism is that it 
failed to distinguish, not between one personality and 
another, but between personality and art. It encouraged 
scholars to write literary histories which, as Ferdinand 
BruneticTe pointed out, were nothing but chronological 
dictionaries of literary biography. It discouraged the 
realization, which Brunetiere called the evolution of 
genres, that literary technique had a history of its own. 
It advanced a brilliant generalization, and established— 
as first-rate ideas will do in second-rate minds—a rule of 
thumb. The incidental and qualified extent to which 
books epitomize their epoch may vary from one example 
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to the next. Taine’s successors made no allowances for the 
permutations of form; rather they industrialized his proc¬ 
ess for extracting the contents of the books. The prevail¬ 
ing aim of literary historiography, under the sponsorship 
of Gustave Lanson in France and other professors else¬ 
where, has been a kind of illustrated supplement to his¬ 
tory. Academic research has concentrated so heavily on 
the backgrounds of literature that the foreground has 
been almost obliterated. 

Meanwhile Taine's influence has been felt in the wider 
areas of criticism, and here it has been subordinated to 
political ends. Taine himself was bitterly anti-political. 
He did not realize the importance of ideas until he had 
lost faith in his own: originally he had been a proponent 
of the doctrines of the philosophes, which he blamed in 
his later studies, Les Origines de la France contempo- 
raine, for instigating the revolution of 1789. It was a 
Danish critic, closely associated with Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
and the controversies of the eighties, who broadened the 
range and narrowed the tendency of literary history. For 

f )olitics, and for literature too, Georg Brandes had more 
eeling than Taine. A cosmopolitan liberal, deeply sus¬ 
picious of the ascendancy of Prussia, he found a touch¬ 
stone for the romanticists in their struggles or compro¬ 
mises with clerical reaction and the authority of the state. 
Byron and Heine were his urbane prophets, the Schlegels 
were renegades, and the revolution of 1848 was the 
anticlimax toward which his Main Currents of Nine¬ 
teenth Century Literature moved. Where a book had 
been an end-product to Taine, to Brandes it was continu¬ 
ing force, and the critic’s added function was to chart its 
repercussions. 

Both aspects have been duly stressed in the critical 
interpretation of American writers—their reactions to 
their environment and their contributions to the liberal 
tradition. Our foremost literary historian, V. L. PaiTing- 
ton, extended and modified Taine’s formula to fit our 
problems, dramatizing New England puritanism from 
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the standpoint of western populism, and pitting a heroic 
Jefferson against a sinister Hamilton. His title, Main Cur¬ 
rents in American Thought, conveyed a fraternal salute 
to BranSes, and denoted an additional qualification. Far¬ 
rington got around Taine’s difficulty—the difficulty of 
using imaginative wi’iters as historical sources—by draw¬ 
ing upon the moralists and the publicists. His chapters 
on Roger Williams and John Marshall are ample and 
rewarding; his accounts of Poe and Henry James are so 
trivial that they might better have been omitted. The 
latest period is inevitably the hardest, and his last volume 
is posthumous and fragmentary, but it seems to mark 
an increasing conflict between artistic and political 
standards. Granville Hicks, going over the same ground, 
was able to resolve that conflict by the simple device of 
discarding artistic standards. 

Mr. Hicks, if he still adheres to his somewhat elusive 
conception of The Great Tradition, is a Marxist critic in 
the sense that Farrington was a Jeffersonian critic. The 
choice between them is largely a matter of political stand¬ 
ards. jeffersonianism, naturally the most favorable cli¬ 
mate in which to discuss American literature, has been 
taken in vain so often that it has begun to resist definition. 
Marxism, by redefining milieu in economic terms, has 
presented a more rigorous theory of historical causation 
than Taine’s and a more ruthless canon of political al¬ 
legiance than Brandes’. It has introduced criticism to a 
sociological system which is highly illuminating and a 
social doctrine which is highly controversial. It has tight¬ 
ened the relations between literature and life by over¬ 
simplifying them beyond recognition. In this respect 
Karl Marx, as he occasionally confessed, was no Marxist: 
he repeatedly cautioned his followers against expecting 
the arts to show a neat conformity with his views. Per¬ 
haps if he had written his projected study of Balzac, he 
would have bequeathed them a critical method. For lack 
of one, they took what was available. Marxist criticism 
superimposed its socialistic doctrine on the deterministic 
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method, and judged according to Marx what it had in¬ 
terpreted according to Taine. 

Extension and modification have added their corollary 
to Taine's method: the relations between literature and 
society are reciprocal. Literature is not only the effect of 
social causes; it is also the cause of social effects. The 
critic may investigate its causes, as Taine tried to do; or 
he may, like Brandes and others, be more interested in 
its effects. So long as he is correlating works of art with 
trends of history, his function is relatively clear. It be¬ 
comes less clear as he encounters his contemporaries, and 
as the issues become more immediate. He is then con¬ 
cerned, no longer with a secure past, but with a prob¬ 
lematic future. An insecure present may commit him to 
some special partisanship, Marxist or otherwise, and in¬ 
cline him to judge each new work by its possible effect— 
whether it will advance or hinder his party’s program. 
Since art can be a weapon, among other things, it will be 
judged in the heat of the battle by its polemical possi¬ 
bilities. We need not deny the relevance or significance 
of such judgments; we need only recognize that they 
carry us beyond the limits of esthetic questions into the 
field of moral values. There are times when criticism 
cannot conveniently stop at the border. Whenever there 
are boundary disputes, questions involving propaganda 
or regulation, we may be called upon to go afield. We 
shall be safe while we are aware that virtue and beauty 
are as intimately related as beauty and truth, and as 
eternally distinct. 

3. THE ROLE OF CONVENTION 

It was as if Taine had discovered that the earth was 
round, without realizing that another continent lay be¬ 
tween Europe and Asia. The distance was longer, the 
route more devious, than sociological criticism had antic¬ 
ipated. Not that the intervening territory was unexplored; 
but those who had explored it most thoroughly were iso¬ 
lationists. Those who were most familiar with the tech- 
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niques and traditions of literature were least conscious of 
its social responsibilities. Most of them were writers them¬ 
selves, lacking in critical method perhaps, yet ]')ossessing 
the very skills and insights that the methodologists lacked. 
A few were philosophers, striving—on the high plane of 
idealism—toward a historical synthesis of the arts. Their 
concept of expressive form, inherited by the esthetic of 
Croce from the literary history of Francesco de Sanctis, 
resembles the '‘organic principle” that Anglo-American 
criticism inherits from the theory of Coleridge, the 
preaching of Emerson, and the practice of Thoreaii. By 
whichever name, it is too sensitive an instrument to be 
used effectively, except by acute critics on acknowledged 
masterpieces. With cruder material, in unskilled hands, 
its insistence on the uniqueness of each work of art and 
its acceptance of the artist at his own evaluation dis¬ 
solve into esthetic impressionism and romantic hero- 
worship. 

•While this school is responsible for many admirable 
critiques, it has never produced that "new criticism” 
which the late J. E. Spingarn tried vainly to define. Con¬ 
ceiving art as the fullest expression of individuality, it 
has disregarded the more analytic approaches. Taine’s 
school, though less discriminating, has been more influ¬ 
ential, because it conceives art as a collective expression 
of society. The fallacy in this conception—we have al¬ 
ready seen—is to equate art with society, to assume a 
one-to-one correspondence between a book and its sub¬ 
ject-matter, to accept the literature of an age as a com- 
gplete and exact replica of the age itself. One way or 
another, literature is bound to tell the truth; but it has 
told the whole truth very seldom, and nothing but the 
truth hardly ever; some things are bound to be left out, 
and others to be exaggerated in the telling. Sins of omis¬ 
sion can usually be traced to some restriction in the 
artist’s freedom of speech, his range of experience, or his 
control of his medium. Sins of commission are inherent in 
the nature of his materials. The literary historian must 
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reckon with these changing degrees of restriction and 
exaggeration. Literary history, if it is to be accurate, must 
be always correcting its aim. 

To mention one conspicuous case, the relations be¬ 
tween the sexes have received a vast—possibly a dispro¬ 
portionate-amount of attention from writers. From their 
miscellaneous and contradictory testimony it would be 
rash to infer very much, without allowing for the artistic 
taboos of one period or the exhibitionism of another. An 
enterprising sociologist, by measuring the exposed por¬ 
tions of the human figure in various paintings, has arrived 
at a quantitative historical index of comparative sensual¬ 
ity. What inference could not be drawn, by some future 
sciolist, from the preponderance of detective stories on 
the shelves of our circulating libraries? Those volumes 
testify, for us, to the colorless comfort of their readers’ 
lives. Wc are aware, because we are not dependent on 
literary evidence, that ours is no unparalleled epoch of 
domestic crime—of utterly ineffectual police, of criminals 
who bear all the earmarks of innocence, and of detectives 
whose nonchalance is only equalled by their erudition. 
These, we are smugly aware, have not much more sig¬ 
nificance than the counters of a complicated game. Never¬ 
theless, it is disturbing to imagine what literal-minded 
critics may deduce when the rules of the game have been 
forgotten. It suggests that we ourselves may be misread¬ 
ing other books through our ignorance of the lost con¬ 
ventions on which they hinge. 

• Convention may be described as a necessary difference 
between art and life. Some differences, strictly speaking, 
may be quite unnecessary: deliberate sallies of the 
imagination, unconscious effects of miscalculation or mis¬ 
understanding. But art must also differ from life for tech¬ 
nical reasons: limitations of form, difficulties of expres¬ 
sion. The artist, powerless to overcome these obstacles by 
himself, must have the assistance of his audience. They 
must agree to take certain formalities and assumptions 
for granted, to take the word for the deed or the shading 
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for the shadow. The result of their unspoken agreement 
is a compromise between the possibilities of life and the 
exigencies of art. Goethe might have been speaking of 
convention when he said, "in der Beschrdnkung zeigt 
sich erst der Meister.^* Limitation has often been a source 
of new forms, and difficulty—as the defenders of rhyme 
have argued, from Samuel Daniel to Paul Valery—has 
prompted poets to their most felicitous expressions. With¬ 
out some sort of conventionalization art could hardly 
exist. It exists by making virtues of necessities; after the 
necessities disappear, we forget the conventions. After 
perspective is invented, we misjudge the primitives; after 
scenery is set up, we challenge the unities. And Taine, for¬ 
getting that feminine roles were played by boys, is ap¬ 
palled at finding masculine traits in Elizabethan heroines. 

His former classmate, Francisque Sarcey, who became 
—through forty years of playgoing—the most practical of 
critics, might have supplied the needed correction for 
Taine's theories. "It is inadequate to repeat that the 
theater is a representation of human life,*’ Sarcey had 
learned. "It would be a more precise definition to say that 
dramatic art is the sum of conventions, universal or local, 
eternal or temporary, which help—when human life is 
represented on the stage—to give a public the illusion of 
truth.” This illusion may be sustained in the novel more 
easily than on the stage; but it is still an illusion, as Mau¬ 
passant frankly admitted. Although drama may be the 
most conventional of literary forms, and fiction the least, 
even fiction is not entirely free. Even Proust, the most 
unconventional of novelists, must resort to the convention 
of eaves-dropping in order to sustain the needs of first- 
person narrative. We need not condone such melodra¬ 
matic stratagems; we can observe that the modern novel 
has endeavored to get along without them; upon fuller 
consideration we may even conclude that the whole mod¬ 
ern movement of realism, technically considered, is an 
endeavor to emancipate literature from the sway of con¬ 
ventions. 
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4. TOWARD AN INSTITUTIONAL METHOD 

This provisional conclusion would explain why literary 
historians, under the influence of realism, have slighted 
literary form. In their impatience to lay bare the so-called 
content of a work, they have missed a more revealing 
characteristic: the way the artist handles the appropriate 
conventions. Whether it is possible, or even desirable, to 
eliminate artifice from art—that is one of the largest ques¬ 
tions that criticism must face. But realistic novelists who 
declare their intentions of transcribing life have an obvi¬ 
ous advantage over realistic critics who expect every book 
to be a literal transcript. Stendhal, when he declares that 
“a novel is a mirror riding along a highway,” is in a posi¬ 
tion to fulfil his picaresque intention. When Taine echoes 
this precept, defining the novel as “a kind of portable 
miiTor which can be conveyed everywhere, and which is 
most convenient for reflecting all aspects of nature and 
life,” he puts the mirror before the horse. He is then em¬ 
barrassed to discover so few reflections of the ancien 
regime in French novels of the eighteenth century. His 
revulsion from neo-classical generalities and his prefer¬ 
ence for descriptive details carry him back across the 
channel, from Marmontel and Crebillon fils to Fielding 
and Smollett. Some mirrors, Taine finally discovered, are 
less reliable than others. 

The metaphor of the mirror held up to nature, the idea 
that literature reflects life, was mentioned by Plato only 
to be rejected. By the time of Cicero it was already a 
commonplace of criticism. It was applied by the ancients 
to comedy, the original vehicle of realism; later it became 
a byword for artistic didacticism, for the medieval zeal 
to see vice exposed and virtue emulated. When Shake¬ 
speare invoked it, he had a definite purpose which those 
who quote him commonly ignore. Hamlet is not merely 
describing a play, he is exhorting the players. His advice 
is a critique of bad acting as well as an apology for the 
theater, a protest against unnatural conventions as well 
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as a plea for realism. Like modern critics who derive their 
metaphors from photography, he implies a further com¬ 
parison with more conventionalized modes of art—par¬ 
ticularly with painting. To hold up a photograph or a 
mirror, as it were, is to compare the “abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time'' with the distorted journeywork 
that “imitated humanity so abominably." Art should be 
a reflection of life, we are advised, not a distortion—as it 
has all too frequently been. Criticism, in assuming that 
art invariably reflects and forgetting that it frequently 
distorts, wafts us through the looking-glass into a sphere 
of its own, wliere everything is clear and cool, logical 
and literal, and more surrealistic than real. 

‘Ill (questioning the attempts of scholars to utilize Shake¬ 
speare as the mirror of his time. Professor Stoll has re¬ 
minded them that their business is to seq^arate historical 
fact from literary illusion, to distinguish the object from 
its reflected image. Literature, instead of reflecting life, 
refracts it. Our task, in any given case, is to determine 
the angle of refraction. Since the angle defiends upon the 
density of the medium, it is always shifting, and tlie task 
is never easy. We are aided today, however, by a more 
flexible and accurate kind of critical apparatus than Taine 
was able to employ. An acquaintance with artistic conven¬ 
tions, which can best be acquired through comparative 
studies in technique, should complement an awareness 
of social backgrounds. “Literature is comfilementary to 
life." This formula of Lanson’s is broad enough to include 
the imj:)ortant proviso that there is room in the world of 
art for ideals and projects, fantasies and anxieties, which 
do not ordinarily find a habitation in the world of reality. 
But, in recognizing that literature adds something to life 
or that it subtracts something from life, we must not 
overlook the most important consideration of all—that 
literature is at all times an intrinsic part of life. It is, if 
we can work out the implications of Leslie Stephen's 
phrase, “a particular function of the whole social organ¬ 
ism." 
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The organic character of this relationship has been 
most explicitly formulated by a statesman and historian. 
Prosper de Barante. Writing of the ideas behind the 
French revolution while they were still fresh in men’s 
minds, his comprehension of their political interplay was 
broader than Taine’s. ‘Tn the absence of regular institu¬ 
tions,” wrote Barante, “literature became one.” The truth, 
though it has long been obscured by a welter of person¬ 
alities and technicalities, is that literature has always 
been an institution. Like other institutions, the church 
or the law, it cherishes a unique phase of human experi¬ 
ence and controls a special body of precedents and de¬ 
vices; it tends to incorporate a self-perpetuating disci¬ 
pline, while responding to the main currents of each 
succeeding period; it is continually accessible to all the 
impulses of life at large, but it must translate them into its 
own terms and adapt them to its peculiar forms. Once 
we have grasped this fact, we begin to perceive how art 
may belong to society and yet be autonomous within its 
own limits, and are no longer puzzled by the apparent 
polarity of social and formal criticism. These, in the last 
analysis, are complementary frames of reference whereby 
we may discriminate the complexities of a work of art. 
In multiplying these discriminations between external 
impulses and internal peculiarities—in other words, be¬ 
tween the effects of environment and convention—our 
ultimate justification is to understand the vital process to 
which they are both indispensable. 

To consider the novel as an institution, then, imposes 
no dogma, exacts no sacrifice, and excludes none of the 
critical methods that have proved illuminating in the 
past. If it tends to subordinate the writer’s personality to 
his achievement, it requires no further apology, for criti¬ 
cism has long been unduly subordinated to biography. 
The tendency of the romanticists to live their writings 
and write their lives, and the consequent success of their 
critics as biographers, did much to justify this subordina¬ 
tion; but even Sainte-Beuve’s “natural history of souls,” 
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though it unified and clarified an author's works by fitting 
them into the pattern of his career, was too ready to dis¬ 
miss their purely artistic qualities as ‘rhetoric." More re¬ 
cently the doctrines of Freud, while imposing a topheavy 
vocabulary upon the discussion of art, have been used to 
corroborate and systematize the sporadic intuitions of 
artists; but the psychologists, like the sociologists, have 
been more interested in utilizing books for documentary 
purposes than in exploring their intrinsic nature. Mean¬ 
while, on the popular level, the confusion between a 
novelist and his novels has been consciously ex])loited. A 
series of novelized biographies, calling itself Le Roman 
des grarides existences, invites the common reader to 
proceed from “the prodigious life of Balzac" through “the 
mournful life of Baudelaire" to “the wise and merry life 
of Montaigne." 

•If fiction has seldom been discussed on a plane com¬ 
mensurate with its achievements, it is because we are too 
often sidetracked by personalities. If, with Henry James, 
we recognize the novelist's intention as a figure in a car¬ 
pet, we must recognize that he is guided by his material, 
his training, his commission, by the size and shape of 
his loom, and by his imagination to the extent that it 
accepts and masters those elements. Psychology—illumi¬ 
nating as it has been—has treated literature too often as a 
record of personal idiosyncrasies, too seldom as the basis 
of a collective consciousness. Yet it is on that basis that 
the greatest writers have functioned. Their originality 
has been an ability to “seize on the public mind," in 
Bagehot's opinion; conventions have changed and styles 
have developed as lesser writers caught “the traditional 
rhythm of an dge." The irreducible element of individual 
talent would seem to play the same role in the evolution 
of genres that natural selection plays in the origin of 
species. Amid the mutations of modern individualism, 
we may very conceivably have overstressed the private 
aspects of writing. One convenience of the institutional 
method is that it gives due credit to the never-en 
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collaboration between writer and public. It sees no rea¬ 
son to ignore what is relevant in the psychological pre¬ 
possessions of the craftsman, and it knows that he is ulti¬ 
mately to be judged by the technical resources of his 
craftsmanship; but it attains its clearest and most com¬ 
prehensive scope by centering on his craft—on his social 
status and his historical function as participant in a skilled 
group and a living tradition. 

When Edgar Quinet announced a course at the Col¬ 
lege de France in La Litteratnre et les institutions com- 
parees de VEurope meridionelle, he was requested by 
Guizot’s ministry to omit the word “institutions” and to 
limit himself to purely literary discussion. When he re¬ 
plied that this would be impossible, his course was sus¬ 
pended, and his further efforts went directly into those 
reform agitations which culminated in the democratic 
revolution of the following year, 1848. Thereby proceed¬ 
ing from sociological to social criticism, he demonstrated 
anew what French critics and novelists have understood 
particularly well—the dynamic interaction between ideas 
and events. In a time which has seen that demonstration 
repeated on so vast a scale, the institutional forces that 
impinge upon literature are self-evident. The responsi¬ 
bilities that literature owes to itself, and the special alle¬ 
giance it exacts from us, should also become apparent 
when we conceive it as an institution in its own right. The 
misleading dichotomy between substance and form, 
which permits literary historians, like Farrington, to dis¬ 
miss “belletristic philandering,” and esthetic impression¬ 
ists, like Mr. R. P. Blackmur, to dispose of “separable 
content,” should disappear as soon as abstract categories 
are dropped and concrete relations are taken up. And 
the jurisdictional conflict between truth and beauty 
should dissolve when esthetics discovers the truth about 
beauty; when criticism becomes—as Bacon intended, and 
Renan and Sainte-Beuve remembered, and all too many 
other critics have forgotten—the science of art. 
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PART VIII 


A CENTURY OF 
DISSENT 


John Brown 


SPEECH TO THE COURT 

I HAVE, may it please the Court, a few words to say. 

In the first place, I deny everything hut what I have 
all along admitted: of a design on rny part to free slaves. I 
intended certainly to have made a clean thing of that mat¬ 
ter, as I did last winter, when I went into Missouri and 
there took slaves without the snapping of a gun on either 
side, moving them through the country, and finally leav¬ 
ing them in Canada. I designed to have done the same 
thing again on a larger scale. That was all I intended. I 
never did intend murder, or treason, or the destruction of 
property, or to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to 
make insurrection. 

I have another objection, and that is that it is unjust 
that I should suffer such a penalty. Had I interfered in 
the manner which I admit, and which I admit has been 
fairly proved—for I admire the truthfulness and candor 
of the greater portion of the witnesses who have testified 
in this case—had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, the 
powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, or in behalf 
of any of their friends, either father, mother, brother, sis¬ 
ter, wife or children, or any of that class, and suffered and 
sacrificed what I have in this interference, it would have 
been all right. Every man in this Court would have deemed 
it an act worthy of reward rather than punishment. . . . 



Eugene Victor Debs ^ 


STATEMENT TO THE COURT 

Your Honor, years ago I recognized my kinship with 
all living beings, and I made up my mind that I was not 
one bit better than the meanest on earth. I said then, and 
I say now, that while there is a lower class, I am in it, 
while there is a criminal element I am of it, and while 
there is a soul in prison, I am not free. 

I listened to all that was said in this court in support 
and justification of this prosecution, but my mind remains 
unchanged. I look upon the Espionage Law as a despotic 
enactment in flagrant conflict with democratic principles 
and with the spirit of free institutions. . . . 

Your Honor, I have stated in this court that I am op¬ 
posed to the social system in which we live; that I believe 
in a fundamental change—but if possible by peaceable 
and orderly means. . . . 

Standing here this morning, I recall my boyhood. At 
fourteen I went to work in a railroad shop; at sixteen I 
was firing a freight engine on a railroad. I remember all 
the hardships and privations of that earlier day, and from 
that time until now my heart has been with the working 
class. I could have been in Congress long ago. I have 
preferred to go to prison. . . . 

I am thinking this morning of the men in the mills and 
factories; of the men in the mines and on the railroads. I 
am thinking of the women who for a paltry wage are 
compelled to work out their barren lives; of the little chil¬ 
dren who in this system are robbed of their childhood 
and in their tender years are seized in the remorseless 
grasp of Mammon and forced into the industrial dun¬ 
geons, there to feed the monster machines while they 
themselves are being starved and stunted, body and soul. 
I see them dwarfed and diseased and their little lives 
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broken and blasted because in this high noon of our 
twentieth-century Christian civilization money is still so 
much more important than the flesh and blood of child¬ 
hood. In very truth gold is god today and rules with piti¬ 
less sway in the affairs of men. 

In this country—the most favored beneath the bending 
skies—we have vast areas of the richest and most fertile 
soil, material resources in inexhaustible abundance, the 
most marvelous productive machinery on earth, and mil¬ 
lions of eager workers ready to apply their labor to that 
machinery to produce in abundance for every man, 
woman and child—and if there are still vast numbers of 
our people who are the victims of poverty and whose lives 
are an unceasing struggle all the way from youth to old 
age, until at last death comes to their rescue and stills 
their aching hearts and lulls these hapless victims to 
dreamless sleep, it is not the fault of the Almighty: it 
cannot be charged to nature, but it is due entirely to the 
outgi'own social system in which we live that ought to 
be abolished not only in the interest of the toiling masses 
but in the higher interest of all humanity. . . . 

I believe, Your Honor, in common with all Socialists, 
that this nation ought to own and control its own in¬ 
dustries. I believe, as all Socialists do, that all things that 
are jointly needed and used ought to be jointly owned— 
that industry, the basis of our social life, instead of being 
the private property of the few and operated for their 
enrichment, ought to be the common property of all, 
democratically administered in the interest of all. . . . 

I am opposing a social order in which it is possible for 
one man who does absolutely nothing that is useful, to 
amass a fortune of hundreds of millions of dollars, while 
millions of men and women who work all the days of 
their lives secure barely enough for a wretched existence. 

This order of things cannot always endure. I have 
registered my protest against it. I recognize the feeble¬ 
ness of my effort, but, fortunately, I am not alone. There 
are multiplied thousands of others who, like myself, have 
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come to realize that before we may truly enjoy the bless¬ 
ings of civilized life, we must reorganize society upon a 
mutual and co-operative basis; and to this end we have 
organized a great economic and political movement that 
spreads over the face of all the earth. 

There are today upwards of sixty millions of Socialists, 
loyal, devoted adherents to this cause, regardless of 
nationality, race, creed, color or sex. They are all making 
common cause. They are spreading with tireless energy 
the propaganda of the new social order. They are waiting, 
watching and working hopefully through all the hours of 
the day and the night. They are still in a minority. But 
they have learned how to be patient and to bide their 
time. They feel—they know, indeed—that the time is com¬ 
ing, in spite of all opposition, all persecution, when this 
emancipating gospel will spread among all the peoples, 
and when this minority will become the triumpliant 
majority, and, sweeping into power, inaugurate the 
greatest social and economic change in history. 

In that day we shall have the universal commonwealth 
—the harmonious co-operation of every nation with every 
other nation on earth, . . . 

Your Honor, I ask no mercy and I plead for no im¬ 
munity. I realize that finally the right must prevail. I 
never so clearly comprehended as now the great struggle 
between the powers of greed and exploitation on the one 
hand and upon the other the rising hosts of industrial 
freedom and social justice. 

I can see the dawn of the better day for humanity. 
The people are awakening. In due time they will and 
must come to their own. 

“When the mariner, sailing over tropic seas, looks for 
relief from his weary watch, he turns his eyes toward 
the southern cross, burning luridly above the tempest- 
vexed ocean. As the midnight approaches, the southern 
cross begins to bend, the whirling worlds change their 
places, and with starry finger-points the Almighty marks 
the passage of time upon the dial of the universe, and 
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though no bell may beat the glad tidings, the lookout 
knows that the midnight is passing and that relief and 
rest are close at hand. 

“Let the people everywhere take heart of hope, for 
the cross is bending, the midnight is passing, and joy 
cometh with the morning.” 

‘*He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever wrong is done, 
To tJie humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding sun. 
That wrong is done to us, and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves and not for all the race.” 

I am now prepared to receive your sentence. 



REMARKS TO THE COURT 

If it had not been for these thing, 1 might have 
live out my life talking at street corners to scorning men. 
I might have die, unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now 
we arc not a failure. This is our career and our tiiumph. 
Never in our full life could we hope to do such work 
for tolerance, for joostice, for man’s onderstaiiding of 
man as now we do by accident. Our words—our lives— 
our pains—nothingl The taking of our lives—lives of a 
good shoemaker and a poor fish-peddler—all! That last 
moment belongs to us—that agony is our triumph. 

1 have talk a great deal of myself but 1 even forgot to 
name Sacco. Sacco too is a worker from his boyhood, a 
skilled worker lover of work, with a good job and pay, 
a bank account, a good and lovely wife, two beautiful 
children and a neat little home at the verge of a wood, 
near a brook. Sacco is a heart, a faith, a character, a man; 
a man lover of nature and of mankind. A man who gave 
all, who sacrifice all to the cause of Liberty and to his love 
for mankind; money, rest, mundain ambitions, his own 
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wife, his children, himself and his own life. Sacco has 
never dreamt to steal, never to assassinate. He and I have 
never brought a morsel of bread to our mouths, from 
our childhood to to-day—which has not been gained by 
the sweat of our brows. Never. His people also are in good 
position and of good reputation. 

Oh, yes, I may be more witfull, as some have put it, 
1 am a better babbler than he is, but many, many times 
in hearing his heartful voice ringing a faith sublime, in 
considering his supreme sacrifice, remembering his 
heroism I felt small small at the presence of his greatness 
and found myself compelled to fight back from my eyes 
the tears, and quanch my heart trobling to my throat 
to not weep before him—this man called thief and assasin 
and doomed. But Sacco's name will live in the hearts of 
the people and in their gratitude when Katzmann’s and 
yours bones will be dispersed by time, when your name, 
his name, your laws, institutions, and your false god are 
but a deem remcmoring of a cursed past in which man 
was wolf to the man. . . . 


Nicola Sacco 


A LETTER TO HIS SON 


My Dear Son and Companion: 

Since the day I saw you last I had always the 
idea to write you this letter, but the length of my hunger 
strike and the thought I might not be able to explain 
myself, made me put it off all this time. 

The other day, I ended my hunger strike and just as 
soon as I did that I thought of you to write to you, but 
I find that I did not have enough strength and I cannot 
finish it at one time. However, I want to get it down in 
any way before they take us again to the death-house 
because it is my conviction that just as soon as the court 
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refuses a new trial to us they will take us there. And 
between Friday and Monday, if nothing happens, they 
will electrocute us right after midnight, on August 22nd. 
Therefore, here I am, right with you with love and with 
open heart as ever I was yesterday. 

I never thought that our inseparable life could be 
separated, but the thought of seven dolorous years makes 
it seem it did come, but then it has not changed really 
the unrest and the heart-beat of affection. That has 
remained as it was. More. I say that our ineffable affection 
reciprocal, is today more than any other time, of course. 
That is not only a great deal but it is grand because you 
can see the real brotherly love, not only in joy but also 
and more in the struggle of suffering. Remember this, 
Dante. We have demonstrated this, and modesty apart, 
we are proud of it. 

Much we have suffered during this long Calvary. We 
protest today as we protested yesterday. We protest 
always for our freedom. 

If I stopped hunger strike the other day, it was because 
there was no more sign of life in me. Because I protested 
with my hunger strike yesterday as today I protest for 
life and not for death. 

I sacrificed because I wanted to come back to the em¬ 
brace of your dear little sister Ines and your mother and 
all the beloved friends and comrades of life and not 
death. So Son, today life begins to revive slow and calm, 
but yet without horizon and always with sadness and 
visions of death. 

Well, my dear boy, after your mother had talked to 
me so much and I had dreamed of you day and night, 
how joyful it was to see you at last. To have talked 
with you like we used to in the days—in those days. 
Much I told you on that visit and more I wanted to say, 
but I saw that you will remain the same affectionate boy, 
faithful to your mother who loves you so much, and I 
did not want to hurt your sensibilities any longer, because 
I am sure that you will continue to be the same boy and 
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remember what I have told you. I knew that and what 
liere I am going to tell you will touch your sensibilities, 
but don't cry Dante, because many tears have been 
wasted, as your mother's have been wasted for seven 
years, and never did any good. So, Son, instead of crying, 
be strong, so as to be able to comfort your mother, and 
when you want to distract your mother from the dis¬ 
couraging soulness, I will tell you what I used to do. To 
take her for a long walk in the quiet country, gathering 
wild flowers here and there, resting under the shade of 
trees, between the harmony of the vivid stream and the 
gentle tranquility of the mothernature, and I am sure 
that she will enjoy this very much, as you surely would 
be happy for it. But remember always, Dante, in the 
play of happiness, don’t you use all for yourself only, but 
down yourself just one step, at your side and help the 
weak ones that cry for help, help the prosecuted and 
the victim, because they are your better friends; they are 
the comrades that fight and fall as your father and Bartolo 
fought and fell yesterday for the concpiest of the joy of 
freedom for all and the poor workers. In this struggle 
of life you will find more love and you will be loved. 

I am sure that from what your mother told me about 
what you said during these last terrible days when I 
was lying in the iniquitous death-house—that description 
gave me happiness because it showed you will be the 
beloved boy I had always dreamed. 

Therefore whatever should happen tomorrow, nobody 
knows, but if they should kill us, you must not forget to 
look at your friends and comrades with the smiling gaze 
of gratitude as you look at your beloved ones, because 
they love you as they love every one of the fallen per¬ 
secuted comrades. I tell you, your father that is all the 
life to you, your father that loved you and saw them, 
and knows their noble faith (that is mine) their supreme 
sacrifice that they are still doing for our freedom, for I 
have fought with them, and they are the ones that still 
hold the last of our hope that today they can still save 
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us from electrocution, it is the struggle and fight between 
the rich and the poor for safety and freedom, Son, which 
you will understand in the future of your years to come, 
of this unrest and struggle of life’s death. 

Much I thought of you when 1 was lying in tlie death- 
house—the singing, the kind tender voices of tlie children 
from the playground, where there was all the life and 
the joy of liberty—just one step from the wall whicli con¬ 
tains the buried agony of three buried souls. It would 
remind me so often of you and your sister lues, and I wish 
I could see you every moment. But I feel better that you 
did not come to the death-house so that you could not 
see the horrible picture of three lying in agony waiting to 
be electrocuted, because I do not know what effect it 
would have on your young age. But tlien, in another 
wav if you were not so sensitive it would be very useful 
to you tomorrow when you could use this horrible memory 
to hold up to the world the shame of the country in this 
cruel persecution and unjust death. Yes, Dante, they can 
crucify our bodies today as they are doing, but they 
cannot destroy our ideas, that will remain for the youth 
of the future to come. 

Dante, when 1 said three human lives buried, I meant 
to say that with us there is another young man by the 
name of Celestino Maderios that is to be electrocuted at 
the same time with us. He has been twice before in that 
horrible death-house, that should be destroyed with the 
hammers of real progress—that horrible house that will 
shame forever the future of the citizens of Massachusetts. 
They should destroy that house and put up a factory or 
school, to teach many of the hundreds of the poor orphan 
boys of the world. 

Dante, I say once more to love and be nearest to your 
mother and the beloved ones in these sad days, and I 
am sure that with your brave heart and kind goodness 
they will feel less discomfort. And you will also not forget 
to love me a little for I do—O Sonny! thinking so much 
and so often of you. 
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Best fraternal greetings to all the beloved ones, love 
and kisses to your little Ines and mother. Most hearty 
affectionate embrace. 

Your Father And Companion 

P.S. Bartolo send you the most effectionate greetings. 
I hope that your mother will help you to understand this 
letter because I could have written much better and 
more simple, if I was feeling good. But I am so weak. 



A CONTROVERSY 

*'The Woiuld’’ of August 12, 1927, printed the follotving 
note: 

REGARDING MR. BROUN 

"‘The World'' has always believed, in allowing the f idlest pos~ 
sible expression of individual opinion to those of its special 
writers who write under their own names. Straining its inter¬ 
pretation of this privilege, *'The World" allowed Mr. Heywood 
Broun to write two articles on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in 
which he expressed his personal opinion with the utmost ex¬ 
travagance. 

**The World" then instructed him, now that he had made 
his own position clear, to select other subjects for his next 
articles. Mr. Broun, however, continued to write on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. *‘The World" thereupon, exercising its right of 
final decision as to what it will publish in its columns, has 
omitted all articles submitted by Mr. Broun. 

RALPH PULITZER, Editor, ^*The WorW 

Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, "‘The World” 

Pulitzer Building, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

I am inclosing herewith the statement as to my position 
concerning our differences over the material submitted 
by me for the column heretofore conducted under my 
name. 
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I would greatly appreciate your printing my inclosed 
statement in this column under its former caption, and, 
in the event that you feel tliat you might be waiving any 
legal rights which you may have by accepting this as 
material from me, I hereby waive any rights which may 
so accrue to me, it merely being my intention, should you 
use this material in your column, that I, of course, shall 
not be entitled to compensation tlierefor, but that you 
would be extending me the courtesy of giving me the 
same publicity which you received concerning the cause 
of my failure to appear as special writer in ‘‘The World/^ 

I assume, of course, that if any comments or correc¬ 
tions are made you will submit the same to me prior to 
printing them. I am giving no publicity to this statement 
at the present time but have no objection to your giving 
this to the other papers if you see fit. 

Yours very truly, 
HEYWOOD BROUN 

Naturally I was interested in the column which Ralph 
Pulitzer wrote and which appeared in my old shop 
window. I was grateful to him for writing it. This seemed 
to me a fair and frank statement of the issue. But upon 
one or two points I would like the privilege of stating 
my own attitude. “The World,” wrote Mr. Pulitzer, “then 
instructed him, now that he had made his own position 
clear, to select other subjects for his next articles.” 

My recollection is that no official notice was issued. 
An executive of the paper remarked rather casually that 
it might be better for me not to write any more about 
Sacco and Vanzetti. The point is not important. Even 
though my instructions had been definite I would still 
have been unable at that time to write on anything but 
this case. Mr. Pulitzer unintentionally does me an in¬ 
justice when he suggests that I should have been satisfied 
to make my own position clear and then keep silent. I 
felt and I feel passionately about the issue. The men 
were not yet dead. I was not simply trying to keep my 
own record straight. That’s not good enough. 

“When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but 
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that rather a tumult was made, he took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person: see ye to it.” 

The judgment of the world has been that Pilate did not 
do enough. There is no vigor in expressing an opinion and 
then washing your hands. 

And after all Pilate was only a sort of Governor and 
Tm a newspaperman. “The World” would not be satisfied 
to declare itself upon some monstrous injustice and then 
depart saying, “See ye to it.” If Mr. Pulitzer believes that 
I have any respect for the traditions of his paper, how 
could he expect me to behave like that? 

I do respect the traditions of “The World.” It has 
carried on fine fights and will continue to do so. That it 
is in every respect superbly a liberal paper I cannot say. 
Still, it more nearly approaches this ideal than any other 
New York daily in its field. 

Tlie curious part about the commotion lies in the fact 
that fundamentally “The World” and I were on the same 
side. The responsible heads of the paper were disturbed, 
I think, not so much at my opinion as at my manners and 
my methods of controversy. 

Mr. Pulitzer has said that I expressed my personal 
opinion “with the utmost extravagance.” I spoke only to 
the limit of my belief and passion. This may be extrava¬ 
gance, but I see no wisdom in saving up indignation for 
a rainy day. It was already raining. Besides, fighters who 
pull their punches lose their fights. 

Once there was a pitcher on the Giants who was sued 
for breach of promise, and fortunately this suit resulted 
in his love-letters being made public. The memory of 
one of these, I have always treasured. He wrote, “Sweet¬ 
heart, they knocked me out of the box in the third inning, 
but it wasn't my fault. The day was cold and I couldn’t 
sweat. Unless I can sweat I can’t pitch.” 

I realize that I have been a special writer who some¬ 
times embarrassed his newspaper. However, I wish to 
correct the impression that in the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
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I went completely roaring mad after twice being gen¬ 
erously afforded the privilege of vehement expression. 
I am sorry to say that the two subsequent columns which 
'*The World'’ refused contained no fiery phrases. Although 
I would like it very much, I have been around long 
enough to realize that no columnist can possibly be 
accorded the right to say whatever comes into his mind. 
There is libel, there is obscenity, there is blasphemy; and 
there are policies and philosophies which his paper 
happens to hold especially dear. I do not anticipate that 
“The World” or any other newspaper would give me 
license to scoff at every campaign to which it committed 
itself. And I have not. Of course, I have always con¬ 
tended that in “It Seems to Me” I expressed my own 
opinions and did not commit the paper. This, to be sure, 
would not be true in the case of libel, but that has already 
been referred to and I did not ever involve “The World” 
in any suit. Ralph Pulitzer said that “The World” has 
always believed in “allowing the fullest possible ex¬ 
pression of individual opinion to those of its special 
writers who write under their own names.” And yet he 
also says that I was ordered not to write about the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case at all after I had twice gone on record. In 
otlier words, in this case the paper was prepared to 
censor what I might have to say even before it had been 
written. How full is the fullest? 

There is no use in my pretending that I do not believe 
myself right and “The World” wrong in the present con¬ 
troversy. As far as Sacco and Vanzetti went, both the pa¬ 
per and the individual wanted an amelioration of the 
sentence. Nothing less than a pardon or a new trial was 
satisfactory to me. Apparently, “The World” believed 
that if life imprisonment was all that could possibly be 
won from Governor Fuller, that would be better than 
nothing. Here an interesting point in tactics arises. The 
editorial strategy of “The World” seemingly rested upon 
the theory that in a desperate cause it is well to ask a 
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little less than you hope to get. I think you should ask 
more. 

Rigorously *‘The World” excluded from its editorial 
columns all invectives. To call names, “The World” felt, 
would merely stiflFen the resistance of Fuller and his ad¬ 
visers. I did call names, and this might possibly have 
embarrassed “The World” in the precise sort of campaign 
which it deemed it wise to make. Again, “The World” 
undoubtedly felt anxious about the bomb outrages. With 
passions so high, sparks were undoubtedly to be avoided. 
But in spite of silly crimes of violence I felt and feel that 
the most tragic factor of the Sacco-Vanzetti case is the 
general apathy. In ten minutes’ time I will guarantee to 
fetch from the streets of New York one hundred persons 
who have never heard of the case and thousands who 
have not the slightest idea what it is all about. This could 
have been a duet with the editorial page carrying the air 
in sweet and tenor tones while in my compartment bass 
rumblings were added. 

By now, I am willing to admit that I am too violent, 
too ill-disciplined, too indiscreet to fit pleasantly into 
“The World’s” philosophy of daily journalism. And since 
I cannot hit it off with “The World” I would be wise to 
look for work more alluring. I am still a member of Actors’ 
Equity, the top floor is well stocked with early Brouns 
and I know a card-trick. In farewell to the paper I can 
only say that in its relations to me it was fair, generous 
and gallant. But that doesn’t go for the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. 



Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


ONE-THIRD OF A NATION 

Here is the challenge to our democracy: In this 
nation I see tens of millions of its citizens—a substantial 
part of its whole population—who at this very moment 
are denied the greater part of what the very lowest stand¬ 
ards of today call the necessities of life. 

I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so 
meager that the pall of family disaster hangs over them 
day by day. 

I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm con¬ 
tinue under conditions labeled indecent by a so-called 
polite society half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recreation, and the op¬ 
portunity to better their lot and the lot of their children. 

I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of 
farm and factory and by their poverty denying work and 
productiveness to many other millions. 

I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished. 

Second Inaugural Address 
January 20, 1937 


Henry A. Wallace 


GEORGE 

A Commencement Address 

As I meet with you here in the midst of life, where 
there is so much of joy and confidence, I am thinking of 
a boy. He was such a fine boy, that boy who is now gone. 
He was a close friend of mine for eight years. Two years 
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ago when he graduated from high school, he came to tell 
me how much opposed he was to the United States get¬ 
ting into the war. He was a pacifist, almost of the Quaker 
type, and the dignity of the individual, regardless of 
race, creed or color, meant everything to him. But he was 
strong physically, an excellent football player, and a good 
wrestler, and he had a complete disdain for physical fear. 
We talked. He said that we Americans were suckers to 
get into World War Number One, that it was not our 
obligation to get involved twice in a European mess. 

I told him I disagreed with him, and why. After sketch¬ 
ing out for him Germany’s five wars of aggression during 
the past eighty years, I told him that before we could 
start to work on the kind of world he wanted, it would be 
necessary to use force to destroy the power of the ag¬ 
gressor nations—to destroy their power so completely as to 
make it impossible for them to break the peace again. 

George remained a pacifivSt in his heart, but he became 
a convert to the necessity of using physical force to fight 
this particular evil. He was in his second year at a Quaker 
college when the Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbor. He 
at once determined to put his strong body and alert mind 
at the disposition of his government in one of the most 
dangerous services possible. He wanted to become a dive 
bomber in the Marines. A month ago he had a day off in 
Washington. He had just won his wings and the Marines 
had accepted him for dive bombing duty. I talked with 
him and his fiancee. They desperately wanted to get 
married. He still hated war with an ardent hatred. He 
spoke of the technical difficulties of dive bombing, of 
how difficult it was to get close enough to hit the mark 
and yet pull out of the dive fast enough to avoid destruc¬ 
tion of the plane. He was leaving that night for Florida 
to take his last six weeks of training preparatory to get¬ 
ting into active fighting. 

Two weeks ago there came from Florida the telegram 
announcing his death. He and another boy were on a 
routine ‘‘oxygen hop,” diving from twenty thousand feet 
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altitude; just what happened is not clear, but in any 
event they never pulled out of the dive. 

Two weeks ago today I was with George’s parents and 
with the girl he was to have married. She had received a 
letter from him written on Wednesday of that week, tell¬ 
ing about the flight which he was to take on Tliursday 
and how confident he was of a successful result. The 
father reminded me that two years previously I had given 
the boy my photograph with the inscription, “For George, 
witli hope for the future.” 

Then, I remembered that when I convinced the boy 
of the necessity of eliminating Nazism as a preliminary 
to building a world of peace, he had been pessimistic 
about the ability and willingness of the older generation 
in the United States to measure up to its responsibility. 

He never doubted that he and his comrades would 
defeat the Nazis and the Japs. He had no reservations 
whatsoever about doing first things first. He was utterly 
resolved to give his all to make sure of the first part of the 
program. But with regard to winning the peace, he was 
less optimistic. The last week he was home he said: “ITs 
all baloney to talk about this younger generation win¬ 
ning the peace. We wonT come to power for twenty 
years. The same generation that got us into this mess has 
got to get us out of it. What really matters is not what 
new thoughts we kids are thinking but what new thoughts 
you older guys are thinking. You’ll be writing the ticket.” 

George is one of the millions of fine young men who 
have been killed as a result of this war. Many of you 
have your George. He may be a son, a brother, a sweet¬ 
heart or husband, or a boy from the neighborhood. He 
may be living, he may be dead. The chances are he hates 
war just as my George did. He hates the necessity of hat¬ 
ing in order to do his part toward winning for himself 
and the world the privilege of life and love. 

George had supreme confidence in his generation, but 
less in my generation. He looked on many of the public 
men of our time as incipient appeasers. He considered 
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them small-minded and short-sighted. He argued that 
they were easily frightened by pressure groups, that they 
were lost in the trees of the political forest, and that they 
were unlikely to rise to the challenge of the fundamental 
verities when brought face to face with the job of rebuild¬ 
ing a shattered world. In a letter written shortly before 
he was killed, George said: ‘It's after the war that the 
real fights will start. Plenty of people who couldn't change 
fast enough to prevent this war still sit in the seats of the 
mighty. Never forget that they'll be a lot stronger when 
this is over than they are now. That's the time when we 
who are doing the fighting will need some real leader¬ 
ship. This war is our job and we are going to win it on 
the battle fronts, come hell or high water. The really 
tough job is going to begin after the war when the same 
forces that got us into this one will be pitted against the 
men who've got the guts to fight for a world in which 
everybody can have a chance to do useful work. We kids 
are depending on you older men not to let this thing hap¬ 
pen again. What we re fighting for now must not die in 
an armistice." 

Through George's meteoric life and symbolic death, I 
was forced into a more complete appreciation of the 
meaning of the death of Christ to his disciples. Something 
bright and shining and full of hope had passed from the 
world. It just couldn't be. Death couldn't end all. Christ 
must live. He must live in the world forever. Somewhere 
there must be a perpetual song of resurrection, ringing 
forth continuously the message of peace and good will. 
And now I conclude this vivid personal experience by 
saying: May it so be that my George, your George, and 
all those who have sacrificed their lives will so inspire us 
to effective action that they will not have died in vain. 
May many Georges live to hold my generation to account 
in building the peace, and to build upon that peace in 
such a way that the Georges of thirty years hence will 
treat, with reverence and love, the sacred values bought 
for them by death. May your children and my grand- 
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children be there greeting each new day in joy, confidence 
and creative endeavor. 

All the schools in the world will have to be reborn after 
this great conflict, if the boys who have died are not to 
have died in vain. In the years to come it will be even 
more important for the schools to teach character than 
to teach facts. In the teaching of character, the essential 
thing will be the ability of the teacher to kindle enthusi¬ 
asm-enthusiasm for knowledge, but especially enthu¬ 
siasm for the greater good. There is something about the 
spoken word of the person who is deeply moved inside 
which carries great conviction. Neither the book nor the 
radio can ever take the place of the face-to-face contact 
with the living teacher. May the emphasis on system 
never stamp out of our schools the personal equation— 
the communication, by friendship and the power of the 
spoken word, of a boundless enthusiasm for all the facts 
of nature and human life which lead to peace and vital 
living. May the vision of a new and finer and more orderly 
world animate the teachers of every country. In their 
hands is the hope of the future. 

And in the hands of every one who is going out into the 
work of the world—whatever it may be—is the responsi¬ 
bility for keeping faith with those who have died. This 
is the true commencement, which has come for you here, 
this June Sabbath day. Commencement time will come 
to the world when the armies stop marching, when the 
men return to the factories and fields, and when the 
statesmen get down to planning in real earnest. Com¬ 
mencement time is a sudden break with the past. It is a 
new opportunity. There may be disillusionment or ful¬ 
fillment. 

After the first World War many boys came home from 
overseas, looking for the better conditions that would 
justify the lives that had been spent. Instead, they found 
prices skyrocketing and a national fever for making 
money. There was a sad lack of planning on the part of 
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the statesmen of both parties. Neither domestic nor for¬ 
eign policies were well thought out. Thousands ol these 
boys were lured into the speculative excitement and were 
ruined. All of our people have paid a bitter price in the 
suffering that has followed. 

As a nation we decided we were not ready to take on 
adult responsibilities after World War Number One. We 
weren’t ready even to graduate from high school, and 
some of us wanted to go back to the eighth grade. Now, 
whether we like it or not, we must get out into the world 
and work. The easy days of sheltered isolation are over. 
We have grown up. We must live day alter day with the 
family of nations, furnishing our share of leadership, even 
tliough we are reluctant to do it. Our feeling of responsi¬ 
bility must match our economic power, or the very mag¬ 
nitude of that economic power will rot us inside and make 
us a prey either to internal revolutionary forces or ex¬ 
ternal aggression. 

Yes, commencement time is here. Responsibility has 
begun. Life has come upon us. The joys of opportunity 
and service lie ahead. No generation has ever had such 
an opportunity. The world has never had such an oppor¬ 
tunity. We must make the dead live. We must make 
them live in the world’s commencement of abiding peace 
based on justice and charity. 

from George: A Commencement Address 
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STATEMENT TO THE COURT 

On January 10y 1949 a federal judge in Minneapolis sen¬ 
tenced Austin Regier to one year and one day in a federal peni¬ 
tentiary for refusing to register for the draft. By this corwic- 
tion young Regier became a federal convict and lost his 
citizenship rightSy including the right to vote. We present the 
text of the statement made to the federal court by Mr. Regier. 
—The Editors of The Christian Century. 

I HAVE BEEN AFFILIATED with the Mennoiiite Church 
all my life. The Mermonite Church is about four hundred 
years old and one of its basic principles has always been 
non-resistance in war. Meniionites have always been a 
peace-loving people. It is my heritage as a Mermonite to 
be able to look upon a long line of people who have be¬ 
lieved that the way of love is infinitely better than the 
way of the sword. 

It is traditional among Mennonites to work among peo¬ 
ple as did Jesus. They have never been party to violent 
overthrow of any social institution. When change was 
necessary, they have adopted the methods of Jesus as 
they understood them. They have believed that it was 
their duty to be right in their own living. They have never 
with missionary zeal taken up arms to convert some 
heathen peoples. It has always been their belief that if 
others are to be brought to the way of truth it would come 
about most readily by their own example. When violence 
was threatened or actually used against Mennonites to 
dissuade them from their God, they did not retaliate with 
violence, but with love. They have obeyed the laws of 
their land when such laws have not been in conflict 
with the commands of their God. 
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SEARCH FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

My ancestors migrated from Holland to Prussia, and 
from Prussia to south Russia. From south Russia they 
came to America in 1878. In all of these migrations they 
sought freedom to worship their God as their consciences 
dictated. They did not leave Russia for economic reasons. 
They had prospered in Russia and left large farms when 
they came to this country. They came to the United States 
to escape the militarism which threatened them in Russia. 

My parents are farm people and I have spent much 
of my life on a Kansas farm. I attended a small rural 
grade school, the community high school in my home 
town, and Bethel College, a Mennonite school. I regis¬ 
tered for the war draft in 1942, and applied for classifica¬ 
tion as a conscientious objector. This request was granted. 
Together with numerous other conscientious objectors, I 
applied for work in areas devastated by war. It was our 
plan to do emergency work, such as feeding war victims, 
caring for the sick and injured, ambulance work, and 
war relief of similar nature. Congress denied us this 
opportunity. 

In June of 1943, I was drafted and sent to Civilian 
Public Service camp near Fort Collins, Colorado. There 
I was to do soil conservation work. After six months at 
this camp, I applied for a transfer to a mental hospital 
because I felt that my work there would have greater 
significance. I was transferred to the State Hospital at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. There I served as a mental hos¬ 
pital attendant for two and a half years. 

Shortly after my entry into Civilian Public Service, 
I began to question the compromising nature of my posi¬ 
tion. In the years that followed I became increasingly 
aware that I should take a clearer position against war 
than I could do by allowing myself to be conscripted. 

man’s worst crime 

I think the destruction of human personality and soul 
by whatever means is the worst crime that can be com- 
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mitted by man. Man’s inhumanity to man is the largest 
evil that exists. War is a phenomenon in which man ex¬ 
hibits probably the worst behavior which is possible to 
him. Regardless of the reason, man damages and destroys 
other people and himself in a rite which severs his relation 
between himself and his fellow man, and between himself 
and the God of ultimate truth and justice. 

I think it is possible that such things as democracy, true 
religion, and those aspects of our culture, both material 
and non-material, which I value highly, can be halted in 
their progress or set back many years by war. People who 
have studied the problem even say that it is possible that 
all of civilization and humanity could be destroyed and 
removed from existence by war. 

I do not think that war in modern times will stamp 
out any evil philosophy or ideology. It is my opinion tliat 
if a given ideology is evil, it will ])robably benefit from 
war. But that which is good cannot benefit from that 
which is inherently evil. In the final analysis violence is 
not effective. Violence may repel invaders but in the 
process of so doing it is probable that the “defenders” 
may acquire many of the evil attributes of would-be in¬ 
vaders. And then, too, after such a struggle both parties 
to battle have to co-exist. This is one world and we are 
wise to know how to get along with each other and to 
use that knowledge. 

THE BASIS OF PEACE 

I have sufficient faith in humanity to believe that a 
large share of any people from any culture or society 
existing in modern times would respond favorably to sin¬ 
cere and firm pacifist effort. It is a basic tenet of Chris¬ 
tianity that all men, however evil, have a spark of the 
divine within them. It is the work of the pacifist to kindle 
that spark. To bring out the divine, or the humanity, in 
many humans is admittedly a very difficult task. I have 
few illusions about the ease or simplicity of pacifism as 
a method of social action. But if such action is to be really 
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effective, it must be non-violent in character, and it must 
contain the element of love and genuine concern for those 
who are being dealt with. 

I must admit that the peace I desire is more than mere 
absence of armed conflict. Christian peace consists of 
more than mere refusal to participate in physical violence. 
Real peace, I think, can come only when people want 
peace and are prepared to make the necessary sacrifices. 
Such peace probably is not possible for the people of 
modern times as I know them. Some type of moral re¬ 
construction is a prerequisite to peace. Peace cannot be 
legislated. The Christian may recognize this moral re¬ 
construction as a new turning to God, regeneration, spir¬ 
itual reawakening, or some similar phenomenon which 
is necessary to personal and social peace. 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

But, even if pacifism with its concern for human per¬ 
sonality and life did not create in others a new sense of 
responsibility, appreciation of truth, and sense of value; 
even if pacifism did not ‘Vork,’' I still could not partici¬ 
pate in the deliberate destruction of people. People are 
the highest of God’s creations and I cannot kill them. 

A basic principle of Christianity is the theory of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. A man cannot throw off his shoul¬ 
ders the responsibility for his action. I cannot say that the 
state, the church, my associates, my environment, or any 
other circumstances are responsible for my moral be¬ 
havior. The United States government affirmed this prin¬ 
ciple rather dramatically when, at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trial, it maintained that the nazi criminals were 
themselves individually responsible for the crimes they 
committed. The justice of the United States held that 
these criminals could not lay the responsibility for their 
acts upon higher authority, the law of the land, the exi¬ 
gencies of war, or any other circumstances. 

We have said that it was the duty of the German people 
to refuse to cooperate with their government when it and 
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its representatives committed such crimes against Imman- 
ity as the persecution of the jews, labor groups, religious 
groups, and finally anyone who did not h^e the nazi mark. 
And it was the duty of the German people to disobey 
their government when it did become corrupt and t'vi!. 
The fact that theirs was a totalitarian government mak'\s 
no difference. That they would face concentration cairips 
and probable death for opposing their own gc^vermuent 
makes no difference. 

The principle which says that the German people 
were individually responsible for the actions they C'om- 
mitted is a general principle which is not limited to the 
Germans. It is the nature of truth to be universal. We in 
America are also heirs to this truth. It is also our respon¬ 
sibility to examine our government. The demands it makt^s 
upon us we must examine very careful Iv because we are 
individually responsible for the actions we perform even 
if we do so at the command of government, be it demo¬ 
cratic or totalitarian. If I commit a misdeed at the com¬ 
mand of my government, 1 am no less responsible than 
I am if I do it independently of such a command. 

THE CHRISTIAN AND LAW 

It is the duty of the respon.sible Christian citizen to 
examine carefully each law which affects him. If a given 
law is poor or even bad, but has no great moral imjili- 
cations, it would be best to obey such a law. If the law 
has a moral frame of reference and is a good law, the 
responsible Christian citizen will obey such a law and 
may even have been meeting its requirements before it 
became law. However, if this law is bad and does have 
moral implications, it is his duty to himself, to the best 
interests of his community and country, and to his God, 
to disobey such a law and to do so openly and conscien¬ 
tiously. 

NON-COMBATANT SERVICE 

A legal classification has been provided within the 
armed forces which gives one the opportunity to avoid 
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directly killing people. The I-A-O classification provides 
for non-combatant service within the armed services. 
There are several advantages which this classification 
holds. The pay is similar to that received by any other 
member of equal rank in the armed forces. After the 
war, veterans of non-combatant service received the 
benefits of the G.I. bill of rights. But I could not during 
the war, nor can I now, accept this type of service be¬ 
cause it is a necessary part of the total military force. 
Without the non-combatant, war could not be fought. 
For purposes of dissociation from war or preparation for 
war such a position is not possible. 

During the war the draftee who was a conscientious 
objector had the alternative of serving his country in 
what was known as *‘work of national importance.” The 
conscripted conscientious objector was to perform his 
work under civilian direction. This program, known as 
Civilian Public Service, allowed one in some instances 
to do important and constructive work. The service in 
hospitals, experiment units, fire fighting units, etc., is 
well known. But this program rested upon conscript labor. 
It was a direct product of a draft to obtain men for fight¬ 
ing a war. The purpose of that draft was not to get men 
into important humanitarian work. The only purpose of 
the war draft was to facilitate the prosecution of the war. 

PURPOSE OF INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE 

Armies for modern war are built 6y men conscripted 
for this purpose. Today we have in our land a system of 
conscription. This draft is not to fight forest fires. It is 
not to build roads. It is not for education. It has one pri¬ 
mary purpose, and that is to raise an armed force and to 
indoctrinate our youth with militarism. It is to prepare 
the American public for what is being made out to be'the 
inevitability of another great war. 

In the present draft law there is a provision for con¬ 
scientious objectors which is somewhat similar to that of 
the war draft. The 4-E classification (which I accepted 
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during the war) now grants blanket deferment to con¬ 
scientious objectors. Presumably, I would have no diflB- 
culty obtaining such a classification if I were to register. 
The reason I cannot accept such a classification is pri¬ 
marily that to do so I must register and thereby give assent 
to military conscription. A secondary reason is that while 
I feel confident that I could come within the legal defini¬ 
tion of a conscientious objector, I could not accept the 
special privilege granted to me as a ‘‘religious” objector, 
but denied to other men whom I believe to be equally con¬ 
scientious but who do not share my particular religious 
beliefs. 

Contemporary society is so complex that one en¬ 
counters extreme difficulty in completely dissociating 
himself from it at any point. The problem of the pacifist's 
attempt to remove himself completely from all that is war 
or war-making is difficult and probably impossible. The 
consistent pacifist should refuse war taxes, personal serv¬ 
ice, etc. A slight knowledge of economics reveals that 
anyone actively engaged in any productive effort is work¬ 
ing for the benfit of the total economy, and in this case 
it is a war, or war-making, economy. But this does not 
mean that the pacifist is justified in throwing up his 
hands in despair and going along with war-making in 
all of its aspects. 


ALL MEN ARE FREE 

In those areas where I am bound, by my own weakness, 
or by the necessity of life, to compromise my pacifism, I 
must humbly ask my fellow men and my God for forgive¬ 
ness. In those areas where I am free to choose, I cannot 
do that. There I must obey the God of peace and brother¬ 
hood. 

The state is so constituted that it has much power over 
the individual. It can tax his wealth and take his property 
if he refuses the tax. It can make demands upon his body 
and place it in prison or destroy it if the individual is 
unwilling to comply with these demands. But the state is 
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not all-powerful. It cannot force a man to perform an act. 
God has so arranged the universe that the individual 
human being is responsible for the acts that he himself 
performs. 

In the final analysis there is nobody who cannot be 
free. There are merely those who do not want to be free. 
Responsibility is individual, so I cannot say that some¬ 
thing or someone outside of myself is holding the reins to 
my freedom, be such reins militarism, domination by a 
foreign nation or power, or other evil of any kind. 

It is for these reasons that I cannot obey the Selective 
Service Act of 1948. Such action I do not consider as a 
right, but a compelling duty. The imperative to disobey 
immoral laws applies to me as well as it did to the Ger¬ 
mans when they were ordered to do an evil act. 

I have been trying to prepare myself for a type of true 
service to humanity by going to school. If I am shown 
a need which I can fulfill better without further formal 
education and which is pressing enough to be more im¬ 
portant and significant than that which I am anticipating, 
I will make the necessary change of vocation, and do it 
voluntarily. External compulsion is unnecessary. But I do 
not ask for special privilege. If there by any truth in the 
position which I hold, I am satisfied that this truth v Tl nr t 
live or die with anything that may happen to me. 
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BETWEEN 
TWO WORLD WARS 


John Dos Passos 


THE BODY OF AN AMERICAN 


Whereasttie Congressoftheunitedstates byaconcur- 
rentresolutionadoptedon the4thdayofrnarch lastauthor- 
izedthe Secretary of war to cause to be brougJit to the- 
unitedstatesthe body of an Ainericanwhowasamernber- 
oftheamericancxpeditionaryforcesineurope wholosthislife- 
duringtheworldwarandwhoseidcntityhasnotbeenestablish- 
ed for burial intlieniemorialamphitheatreofthe national 
cemetery atarlingtoii Virginia 


In the tarpaper morgue at Chalons-sur-Marne in the 
reek of chloride of lime and the dead, they picked out the 
pine box that held all that was left of 

enie menie minie moe plenty other pine boxes stacked 
up there containing what they'd scraped up of Richard 


Roe 


and other person or persons unknown. Only one can 
go. How did they pick John Doe? 

Make sure he aint a dinge, boys, 
make sure he aint a guinea or a kike, 
how can you tell a guy’s a hundredpercent when all 
you’ve got’s a gunnysack full of bones, bronze buttons 
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stamped with the screaming eagle and a pair of roll 
puttees? 

. . . and the gagging chloride and the puky dirt- 
stench of the yearold dead . . . 

The day withal was too meaningful and tr^ic for ap¬ 
plause. Silence, tears, songs and prayer, muffled drums 
and soft music were the instrumentalities today of na¬ 
tional approbation. 

John Doe was born (thudding din of blood in love into 
the shuddering soar of a man and a woman alone indeed 
together lurching into 

and ninemonths sick drowse waking into scared agony 
and the pain and blood and mess of birth). John Doe was 
born 

and raised in Brooklyn, in Memphis, near the lake-front 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in the stench of the stockyards in 
Chi, on Beacon Hill, in an old brick house in Alexandria 
Virginia, on Telegraph Hill, in a halftimbered Tudor cot¬ 
tage in Portland the city of roses, 

in the Lying-In Hospital old Morgan endowed on 
Stuyvesant Square, 

across the railroad tracks, out near the country club, in 
a shack cabin tenement apartmenthouse exclusive resi¬ 
dential suburb; 

scion of one of the best families in the social register, 
won first prize in the baby parade at Coronado Beach, 
was marbles champion of the Little Rock grammarschools, 
crack basketballplayer at the Booneville High, quarter¬ 
back at the State Reformatory, having saved the sheriff’s 
kid from drowning in the Little Missouri River was in¬ 
vited to Washington to be photographed shaking hands 
with the President on the White House steps;— 

though this was a time of mourning, such an assem¬ 
blage necessarily has about it a touch of color. In the 
boxes are seen the court uniforms of foreign diplomats, 
the gold braid of oiir own and foreign fleets ana armies, 
the black of the conventional nooming dress of Ameri- 
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can statesmen, the varicolored furs and outdoor Avrapping 
garments of mothers and sisters come to mourn, the drab 
and blue of soldiers and sailors, tlie glitter of musical 
instruments and the white and black of a vested choir 

—busboy harveststiff hogcaller boyscout champecn 
cornshucker of Western Kansas bellhop at the United 
States Hotel at Saratoga Springs office boy callboy fruiter 
telephone lineman longshoreman lumberjack plumber's 
helper, 

worked for an exterminating company in Union City, 
filled pipes in an opium joint in Trenton, N. J. 

Y.M.C.A. secretary, express agent, triickdriver, ford- 
mechanic, sold books in Denver Colorado: Madam 
would you be willing to help a young man work his way 
through college? 

President Harding, with a reverence seemingly more 
significant because of his high temporal station, con¬ 
cluded his speech: 

Wc arc met today to pay the impersonal tribute; 
the name of him whose body lies before us took flight 
with his imperishable soul . . . 

as a typical soldier of this representative democracy he 
fought and died believing in the indisputable justice of 
his counirtjs cause . . . 

by raising his right hand and asking the thousands 
within the sound of his voice to join in the prayer: 

Our Father which art in heaven hallowed be thy 
name . . . 

Naked he went into the army; 

they weighed you, measured you, looked for flat feet, 
scpieezed your penis to see if you had clap, looked up 
your anus to see if you had piles, counted your teeth, 
made you cough, listened to your heart and lungs, made 
you read the letters on the card, charted your urine and 
your intelligence, 

gave you a service record for a future (imperishable 
soul) 
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and an identification tag stamped witli your serial ninn- 
ber to hang aronnd your neck, issued () D regulation 
etpiipment, a condiment can and a copy of the articles of 
war. 

Atten’SHUN suck in your gut you c-r wipe that 

smile off your face eyes right wattja tink dis is a choirch- 
social? For-war-D^ARCH! 

John Doe 

and Richard Poe and other person or persons unknown 

drilled hiked, manual of arms, ate slum, learned to 
salute, to soldier, to loaf in the latrines, forbidden to 
smoke on deck, overseas guard duty, forty men and eight 
horses, shortarm inspection and the ping of shrapnel and 
the shrill bullets combing the air and the sorehead wood¬ 
peckers the machineguns mud cooties gasmasks and the 
itcli. 

Say feller tell me how I can get }>ack to my outfit. 

yohii Doe had a head 

for twentyodd years intensely the nerves of the eyes 
the ears the palate the tongue the fingers the toes the 
armpits, the nerves warmfeeling under the skin charged 
the coiled brain with hurt sweet warm cold mine must 
dont sayings print headlines: 

Thou shall not the multiplication table long division, 
Now is the time for all good men knocks but once at a 
young man’s door. It’s a great life if Ish gebibbel, The 
first five years’ll be the Safety First, Suppose a lain tried 
to rape your my country right or wrong. Catch ’em young. 
What he dont know wont treat ’em rough, Tell ’em 
nothin, He got what was coming to him he got his. This 
is a white man’s country. Kick the bucket, Gone west. 
If you dont like it you can croaked him 

Say buddy cant you tell me how I can get back to my 
outfit? 

Cant help jiimpin when them things go off, give me 
the trots them things do. I lost my identification tag 
swimmin in the Marne, roughhousin with a guy while 
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we was waitin to l)e deloused, in l^ed with a girl named 
Jeanne (Love moving picture wet French postcard dream 
began with saltpeter in the coffee and ended at tlie pro- 
pho station 

Sai/ soldier for chrissake cant ijou tell me how 1 can 
get back to mij outfit? 

John Doe’s 

heart pumped blood: 

alive thudding silence of blood in your ears 
down in the clearing in the Oregon forest where the 
punkins were pimkincolor pouring into the blood through 
the eyes and the fallcolored trees and the bronze hoopers 
were hopping through the dry grass, where tiny striped 
snails hung on the underside of the blades and the flies 
hummed, wasps droned, bumblebees buzzed, and the 
woods smelt of wine and mushrooms and apples, homey 
smell of fall pouring into the blood, 

and I dropped the tin hat and the sweaty pack and 
lay flat with the dogday sun licking my throat and adains- 
apple and the tight skin over the breastbone. 

The shell had his number on it. 

The blood ran into the ground. 

The service record dropped out of the filing cabinet 
when the quartermaster sergeant got blotto that time 
they had to pack up and leave the billets in a hurry. 

The identification tag was in the bottom of the Marne. 

The blood ran into the ground, the brains oozed out 
of the cracked skull and were licked up by the trench- 
rats, the belly swelled and raised a generation of blue¬ 
bottle flies, 

and the incorruptible skeleton, 

and the scraps of dried viscera and skin bimdled in 
khaki 

they took to Chalons-sur-Marne 
and laid it out neat in a pine coflBn 
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and took it home to God’s Country on a battleship 
and buried it in a sarcophagus in the Memorial Am¬ 
phitheatre in the Arlington National Cemetery 
and draped the Old Glory over it 
and the bugler played taps 

and Mr. Harding prayed to God and the diplomats 
and the generals and the admirals and the brasshats 
and the politicians and the handsomely dressed ladies 
out of the society column of the Washington Post stood 
up solemn 

and thought how beautiful sad Old Glory God’s Coun¬ 
try it was to have the bugler play taps and the three 
volleys made their ears ring. 

Where his chest ought to have been they pinned 
the Congressional Medal,the D.S.C.,theMedailleMili- 
taire, the Belgian Croix de Guerre, the Italian gold medal, 
the Vitutea Militara sent by Queen Marie of Rumania, the 
(Czechoslovak war cross, the Virtuti Militari of the Poles, 
a wreath sent by Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, and a 
little wampum presented by a deputation of Arizona red¬ 
skins in warpaint and feathers. All the Washingtonians 
l)rought flowers. 

Woodrow Wilson brought a bouquet of poppies. 


Ernest Hemingway 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DEAD 

It has always seemed to me that the war has been 
Omitted as a field for the observations of the naturalist. 
We have charming and sound accounts of the flora and 
fauna of Patagonia by the late W. H. Hudson, the 
Reverend Gilbert White has written most interestingly 
of the Hoopoe on its occasional and not at all common 
visits to Selborne, and Bishop Stanley has given us a 
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valuable, although popular. Familiar History of Birds. 
Can we not hope to furnish the reader with a few rational 
and interesting facts about the dead? I hope so. 

When that persevering traveller, Mungo Park, was at 
one period of his course fainting in the vast wilderness 
of an African desert, naked and alone, considering his 
days as numbered and nothing appearing to remain for 
him to do but to lie down and die, a small moss-flower 
of extraordinary beauty caught his eye. 'Though the 
whole plant,’’ says he, "was no larger than one of my 
fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate conformation 
of its roots, leaves and capsules without admiration. Can 
that Being who planted, watered and brought to per¬ 
fection, in this obscure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and suffering of creatures formed 
after his own image? Surely not. Reflections like these 
would not allow me to despair; I started up and, dis¬ 
regarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, 
assmed that relief was at hand; and I was not dis¬ 
appointed.” 

With a disposition to wonder and adore in like 
manner, as Bishop Stanley says, can any branch of 
Natural History be studied without increasing that faith, 
love and hope which we also, every one of us, need in 
our journey through the wilderness of life? Let us there¬ 
fore see what inspiration we may derive from the dead. 

In war the dead are usually the male of the human 
species although this does not hold true with animals, 
and I have frequently seen dead mares among the horses. 
An interesting aspect of war, too, is that it is only there 
that the naturalist has an opportunity to observe the 
dead of mules. In twenty years of observation in civil 
life I had never seen a dead mule and had begun to 
entertain doubts as to whether these animals were really 
mortal. On rare occasions I had seen what I took to be 
dead mules, but on close approach these always proved 
to be living creatures who seemed to be dead through 
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their quality of complete repose. But in war these animals 
succumb in much the same manner as the more common 
and less hardy horse. 

Most of those mules that I saw dead were along 
mountain roads or lying at the foot of steep declivities 
whence they had been pushed to rid the road of their 
encumbrance. They seemed a fitting enough sight in the 
mountains where one was accustomed to their presence 
and looked less incongruous there than they did later, 
at Smyrna, where the Greeks broke the legs of all their 
baggage animals and pushed them off the quay into the 
shallow water to drown. The numbers of br(;ken-legged 
mules and horses drowning in the shallow water called 
for a Goya to depict them. Although, speaking literally, 
one can hardly say that they called for a Goya since there 
has only been one Goya, long dead, and it is extremely 
doubtful if these animals, were they able to call, would 
call for pictorial representation of their plight but, more 
likely, would, if they were articulate, call for some one 
to alleviate their condition. 

Regarding the sex of the dead it is a fact that one 
becomes so accustomed to the sight of all the dead being 
men that the sight of a dead woman is quite shocking. I 
first saw inversion of the usual sex of the dead after the 
explosion of a munitions factory which had been situated 
in the countryside near Milan, Italy. We drove to the 
scene of the disaster in trucks along poplar-shaded roads, 
bordered with ditches containing much minute animal 
life, which 1 could not clearly observe because of the 
great clouds of 4ust raised by the trucks. Arriving where 
the munitions plant had been, some of us were put to 
patrolling about those large stocks of munitions which 
for some reason had not exploded, while others were put 
at extinguishing a fire which had gotten into the grass 
of an adjacent field; which task being concluded, we 
were ordered to search the immediate vicinity and sur¬ 
rounding fields for bodies. We found and carried to an 
improvised mortuary a good number of these and, I must 
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admit, frankly, the shock it was to find that these dead 
were women rather than men. In those days women had 
not yet commenced to wear their hair cut short, as they 
did later for several years in Europe and America, and 
the most disturbing thing, perhaps because it was the 
most unaccustomed, was the presence and, even more 
disturbing, the occasional absence of this long hair. I 
remember that after we had searched quite thoroughly 
for the complete dead we collected fragments. Many of 
these were detached from a heavy, barbed-wire fence 
which had surrounded the position of the factory and 
from the still existent portions of which we picked many 
of these detached bits which illustrated only too well the 
tremendous energy of high explosive. Many fragments 
we found a considerable distance away in the fields, they 
being carried farther by their own weight. 

On our return to Milan I recall one or two of us dis¬ 
cussing the occurrence and agreeing that the quality of 
unreality and the fact that there were no wounded did 
much to rob the disaster of a horror which might have 
been much greater. Also the fact that it had been so 
immediate and that the dead were in consequence still 
as little unpleasant as possible to carry and deal with 
made it quite removed from the usual battlefield ex¬ 
perience. The pleasant, though dusty, ride through the 
beautiful Lombard countryside also was a compensation 
for the unpleasantness of the duty and on our return, 
while we exchanged impressions, we all agreed that it 
was indeed fortunate that the fire which broke out just 
before we arrived had been brought under control as 
rapidly as it had and before it had attained any of the 
seemingly huge stocks of unexploded munitions. We 
agreed too that the picking up of the fragments had been 
an extraordinary business; it being amazing that the 
human body should be blown into pieces which exploded 
along no anatomical lines, but rather divided as capri¬ 
ciously as the fragmentation in the burst of a high ex¬ 
plosive shell. 
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A naturalist, to obtain accuracy of observation, may 
confine himself in his observations to one limited period 
and I will take first that following the Austrian offensive 
of June, 1918, in Italy as one in which the dead were 
present in their greatest numbers, a withdrawal having 
been forced and an advance later made to recover the 
ground lost so that the positions after the battle were 
the same as before except for the presence of the dead. 
Until the dead are buried they change somewhat in ap¬ 
pearance each day. The color change in Caucasian races 
is from white to yellow, to yellow-green, to black. If left 
long enough in the heat the flesh comes to resemble coal- 
tar, especially where it has been broken or torn, and it 
has quite a visible tarlike iridescence. The dead grow 
larger each day until sometimes they become quite too 
big for their uniforms, filling these until they seem blown 
tight enough to burst. The individual members may 
increase in girth to an unbelievable extent and faces fill 
as taut and globular as balloons. The surprising thing, 
next to their progressive corpulence, is the amount of 
paper that is scattered about the dead. Their ultimate 
position, before there is any question of burial, depends 
on the location of the pockets in the uniform. In the 
Austrian army these pockets were in the back of the 
breeches and the dead, after a short time, all consequently 
lay on their faces, the two hip pockets pulled out and, 
scattered around them in the grass, all those papers their 
pockets had contained. The heat, the flies, the indicative 
positions of the bodies in the grass, and the amount of 
paper scattered are the impressions one retains. The smell 
of a battlefield in hot weather one cannot recall. You can 
remember that there was such a smell, but nothing ever 
happens to you to bring it back. It is unlike the smell of 
a regiment, which may come to you suddenly while riding 
in the street car and you will look across and see the man 
who has brought it to you. But the other thing is gone 
as completely as when you have been in love; you 
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remember things that happened, but the sensation can¬ 
not be recalled. 

One wonders what that persevering traveller, Mungo 
Park, would have seen on a battlefield in hot weather 
to restore his confidence. There were always poppies in 
the wheat in the end of June and in July, and the mul¬ 
berry trees were in full leaf and one could see the heat 
waves rise from the barrels of the guns where the sun 
struck them through the screens of leaves; the earth was 
turned a bright yellow at the edge of holes where mustard 
gas shells had been and the average broken house is 
finer to see than one that has been shelled, but few 
travellers would take a good full breath of that early 
summer air and have any such thoughts as Mungo Park 
about those formed in His own image. 

Tlie first thing that you found about the dead was 
that, hit badly enough, they died like animals. Some 
quickly from a little wound you would not think would 
kill a rabbit. They died from little wounds as rabbits die 
sometimes from three or four small grains of shot that 
hardly seem to break the skin. Others would die like cats; 
a skull broken in and iron in the brain, they lie alive two 
days like cats that crawl into the coal bin with a bullet 
in the brain and will not die until you cut their heads 
off. Maybe cats do not die then, they say they have nine 
lives, I do not know, but most men die like animals, not 
men. Td never seen a natural death, so called, and so 
I blamed it on the war and like the persevering traveller, 
Mungo Park, knew that there was something else, that 
always absent something else, and then I saw one. 

•The only natural death Tve ever seen, outside of loss 
of blood, which isn’t bad, was death from Spanish in¬ 
fluenza. In this you drown in mucus, choking, and how 
you know the patient's dead is: at the end he turns to be 
a little child again, though with his manly force, and fills 
the sheets as full as any diaper with one vast, final, yellow 
cataract that flows and dribbles on after he's gone. So 
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now I want to see the death of any self-called Humanist * 
because a persevering traveller like Mungo Park or me 
lives on and maybe yet will live to see the actual death 
of members of this literary sect and watch tlie noble exits 
that they make. In my musings as a naturalist it has 
occurred to me that while decorum is an excellent thing 
some must be indecorous if the race is to be carried on 
since the position prescribed for procreation is indecorous, 
highly indecorous, and it occurred to me that perhaps 
that is what these people are, or were: the children of 
decorous cohabitation. But regardless of how they started 
I hope to see the finish of a few, and speculate how worms 
will try that long preserved sterility; with their quaint 
pamphlets gone to bust and into foot-notes all their lust. 

While it is, perhaps, legitimate to deal with these self- 
designated citizens in a natural history of the dead, even 
though the designation may mean nothing by the time 
this work is published, yet it is unfair to the other dead, 
who were not dead in their youth of choice, who owned 
no magazines, many of whom had doubtless never even 
read a review, that one has seen in the hot weather with 
a half-pint of maggots working where their mouths have 
been. It was not always hot weather for the dead, much 
of the time it was the rain that washed them clean when 
they lay in it and made the earth soft when they were 
buried in it and sometimes then kept on until the earth 
was mud and washed them out and you had to bury them 
again. Or in the winter in the mountains you had to put 
them in the snow and when the snow melted in the spring 
some one else had to bury them. They had beautiful 
burying grounds in the mountains, war in the mountains 
is the most beautiful of all war, and in one of them, at 
a place called Pocol, they buried a general who was 
shot through the head by a sniper. This is where those 

* The reader’s indulgence is requested for this mention of an extinct 
phenomenon. The reference, like all references to fashions, dates the 
story but it is retained because of its mild historical interest and be¬ 
cause its omission would sjxjil the rhythm. 
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writers are mistaken who write books called Generals 
Die in Bed, because this general died in a trench dug in 
snow, high in the mountains, wearing an Alpini hat with 
an eagle feather in it and a hole in front you couldn’t put 
your little finger in and a hole in back you could put your 
fist in, if it were a small fist and you wanted to put it 
tliere, and much blood in the snow. He was a damned 
fine general, and so was General von Behr who com¬ 
manded the Bavarian Alpenkorps troops at the battle of 
Caporetto and was killed in his staff car by the Italian 
rearguard as he drove into Udine ahead of his troops, 
and the titles of all such books should be Generals Usually 
Die in Bed, if we are to have any sort of accuracy in such 
things. 

In the mountains too, sometimes, the snow fell on the 
dead outside the dressing station on the side that was 
protected by the mountain from any shelling. They 
carried them into a cave that had been dug into the 
mountainside before the earth froze. It was in this cave 
that a man whose head was broken as a flower-pot may 
be broken, although it was all held together by mem¬ 
branes and a skillfully applied bandage now soaked and 
hardened, with the structure of his brain disturbed by a 
piece of broken steel in it, lay a day, a night, and a day. 
The stretcher-bearers asked the doctor to go in and have 
a look at him. They saw him each time they made a trip 
and even when they did not look at him they heard him 
breathing. The doctor’s eyes were red and the lids 
swollen, almost shut from tear gas. He looked at the 
man twice; once in daylight, once with a flashlight. That 
too would have made a good etching for Goya, the visit 
with the flashlight, I mean. After looking at him the 
second time the doctor believed the stretcher-bearers 
when they said the soldier was still alive. 

“What do you want me to do about it?” he asked. 

There was nothing they wanted done. But after a 
while they asked permission to carry him out and lay him 
with the badly wounded. 
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‘‘No. No. No!” said the doctor, who was busy. “What^S 
the matter? Are you afraid of him?” 

“We don’t like to hear him in there with the dead.” 
“Don’t listen to him. If you take him out of there you 
will have to carry him right back in.” 

“We wouldn’t mind that, Captain Doctor.” 

“No,” said the doctor. “No. Didn’t you hear me say 
no?” 

“Why don’t you give him an overdose of morphine?” 
asked an artillery officer who was waiting to have a 
wound in his arm dressed. 

“Do you think that is the only use I have for morphine? 
Would you like me to have to operate without morphine? 
You have a pistol, go out and shoot him yourself.” 

“He’s been shot already,” said the officer. “If some of 
you doctors were shot you’d be different.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the doctor waving a 
forceps in the air. “Thank you a thousand times. What 
about these eyes?” He pointed the forceps at them. “How 
would you like these?” 

“Tear gas. We call it lucky if it’s tear gas.” 

“Because you leave the line,” said the doctor. “Because 
you come running here with your tear gas to be evacuated. 
You rub onions in your eyes.” 

“You are beside yourself. I do not notice your insults. 
You are crazy.” 

The stretcher-bearers came in. 

“Captain Doctor,” one of them said. 

“Get out of here!” said the doctor. 

They went out. 

“I will shoot the poor fellow,” the artillery officer said. 
“I am a humane man. I will not let him suffer.” 

“Shoot him then,” said the doctor. “Shoot him. Assume 
the responsibility. I will make a report. Wounded shot 
by lieutenant of artillery in first curing post. Shoot him. 
Go ahead shoot him.” 

“You are not a human being.” 
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“My business is to care for the wounded, not to kill 
them. That is for gentlemen of the artillery.” 

“Why don’t you care for him then?” 

“I have done so. I have done all that can be done.” 

“Why don’t you send him down on the cable railway?” 

“Who are you to ask me questions? Are you my superior 
officer? Are you in command of this dressing post? Do 
me the courtesy to answer.” 

The lieutenant of artillery said nothing. The others in 
the room were all soldiers and there were no other officers 
present. 

“Answer me,” said the doctor holding a needle up in 
his forceps. “Give me a response.” 

“F— yourself,” said the artillery officer. 

“So,” said the doctor. “So, you said that. All right. All 
right. We shall see.” 

The lieutenant of artillery stood up and walked toward 
him. 

“F— yourself,” he said. “F— yourself. F— your mother. 
F— your sister. . , 

The doctor tossed the saucer full of iodine in his face. 
As he came toward him, blinded, the lieutenant fumbled 
for his pistol. The doctor skipped quickly behind him, 
tripped him and, as he fell to the floor, kicked him several 
times and picked up the pistol in his rubber gloves. The 
lieutenant sat on the floor holding his good hand to his 
eyes. 

“ni kill you!” he said. “Til kill you as soon as I can 
see.” 

“I am the boss,” said the doctor. “All is forgiven since 
you know l am the boss. You cannot kill me because I 
have your pistol. Sergeant! Adjutant! Adjutant!” 

“The adjutant is at the cable railway,” said the ser¬ 
geant. 

“Wipe out this officer’s eyes with alcohol and water. 
He has got iodine in them. Bring me the basin to wash 
my hands. I will take this officer next.” 

“You won’t touch me.” 
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"Hold him tight. He is a little delirious/^ 

One of the stretcher-bearers came in. 

"Captain Doctor/’ 

"What do you want?” 

"The man in the dead-house-** 

"Get out of here.” 

"Is dead, Captain Doctor. I thought you would be 
glad to know.” 

"See, my poor lieutenant? We dispute about nothing. 
In time of war we dispute about nothing.” 

"F— you,” said the lieutenant of artillery. He still could 
not see. “You’ve blinded me.” 

"It is nothing,” said the doctor. "Your eyes will be all 
right. It is nothing. A dispute about nothing.” 

"Ayee! Ayee! Ay eel’’suddenly screamed the lieutenant. 
"You have blinded me! You have blinded me!” 

"Hold him tight,” said the doctor. "He is in much pain. 
Hold him very tight.” 

•THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 

Madrid is full of boys named Paco, which is the 
diminutive of the name Francisco, and there is a Madrid 
joke about a father who came to Madrid and inserted 
an advertisement in the personal columns of Liberal 
which said: Paco meet me at Hotel Montana noon 
Tuesday all is forgiven Papa and how a squadron of 
Guardia Civil had to be called out to disperse the eight 
hundred young men who answered the advertisement. 
But this Paco, who waited on table at the Pension Luarca, 
had no father to forgive him, nor anything for the father 
to forgive. He had two older sisters who were chamber¬ 
maids at the Luarca, who had gotten their place through 
coming from the same small village as a former Luarca 
chambermaid who had proven hardworking and honest 
and hence given her village and its products a good 
name; and these sisters had paid his way on the auto-bus 
to Madrid and gotten him his job as an apprentice waiter. 
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He came from a village in a part of Estremadura where 
conditions were incredibly primitive, food scarce, and 
comforts unknown and he had worked hard ever since 
he could remember. 

He was a well built boy with very black, rather curly 
hair, good teeth and a skin that his sisters envied, and he 
had a ready and unpuzzled smile. He was fast on his 
feet and did his work well and he loved his sisters, who 
seemed beautiful and sophisticated; he loved Madrid, 
which was still an unbelievable place, and he loved his 
work which, done under bright lights, with clean linen, 
the wearing of evening clothes, and abundant food in the 
kitchen, seemed romantically beautiful. 

There were from eight to a dozen other people who 
lived at the Luarca and ate in the dining room but for 
Paco, the youngest of the three waiters who served at 
table, the only ones who really existed were the bull 
fighters. 

Second-rate matadors lived at that pension because the 
address in the Calle San Jeronimo was good, the food 
was excellent and the room and board was cheap. It is 
necessary for a bull fighter to give the appearance, if 
not of prosperity, at least of respectability, since decorum 
and dignity rank above courage as the virtues most highly 
prized in Spain, and bull fighters stayed at the Luarca 
until their last pesetas were gone. There is no record of 
any bull fighter having left the Luarca for a better or 
more expensive hotel; second-rate bull fighters never 
became first rate; but the descent from the Luarca was 
swift since any one could stay there who was making 
anything at all and a bill was never presented to a guest 
unasked until the woman who ran tiie place knew that 
the case was hopeless. 

At this time there were three full matadors living at 
the Luarca as well as two very good picadors, and one 
excellent banderillero. The Luarca was luxury for the pic¬ 
adors and the banderilleros who, with their families in Se¬ 
ville, required lodging in Madrid during the Spring 
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season; but they were well paid and in the fixed employ of 
fighters who were heavily contraeted during the coming 
season and the three of these subalterns would probably 
make much more apiece than any of the three matadors. 
Of the three matadors one was ill and trying to conceal 
it; one had passed his short vogue as a novelty; and the 
thii'd was a coward. 

The coward had at one time, until he had received a 
peculiarly atrocious horn wound in the lower abdomen 
at the start of his first season as a full matador, been 
exceptionally brave and remarkably skillful and he still 
had many of the hearty mannerisms of his days of suc¬ 
cess, He was jovial to excess and laughed constantly with 
and without provocation. He had, wlien successful, been 
very addicted to practical jokes but he had given them 
up now. They took an assurance that he did not feel. This 
matador had an intelligent, very open face and he carried 
himself with much style. 

The matador who was ill was careful never to show 
it and was meticulous about eating a little of all the dishes 
that were presented at the table. He had a great many 
handkerchiefs which he laundered himself in his room 
and, lately, he had been selling his fighting suits. He had 
sold one, cheaply, before Christmas and another in the 
first week of April. They had been very expensive suits, 
had always been well kept and he had one more. Before 
he had become ill he had been a very promising, even a 
sensational, fighter and, while he himself could not read, 
he had clippings which said that in his debut in Madrid 
he had been better than Belmonte. He ate alone at a 
small table and looked up very little. 

The matador who had once been a novelty was very 
short and brown and very dignified. He also ate alone 
at a separate table and he smiled very rarely and never 
laughed. He came from Valladolid, where the people are 
extremely serious, and he was a capable matador; but 
his style had become old-fashioned before he had ever 
succeeded in endearing himself to the public through his 
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virtues, which were courage and a calm capability, and 
his name on a poster would draw no one to a bull ring. 
His novelty had been that he was so short that he could 
barely see over the bulbs withers, but there were other 
short fighters, and he had never succeeded in imposing 
himself on the public’s fancy. 

Of the picadors one was a thin, hawk-faced, gray¬ 
haired man, lightly built but with legs and arms like iron, 
who always wore cattle-men’s boots under his trousers, 
drank too much every evening and gazed amorously at 
any woman in the pension. The other was huge, dark, 
brown-faced, good-looking, with black hair like an Indian 
and enormous hands. Both were great picadors although 
the first was reputed to have lost much of his ability 
through drink and dissipation, and the second was said 
to be too headstrong and quarrelsome to stay with any 
matador more than a single season. 

The banderillero was middle-aged, gray, cat-quick in 
spite of his years and, sitting at the table he looked a 
moderately prosperous business man. His legs were still 
good for this season, and when they should go he was 
intelligent and experienced enough to keep regularly 
employed for a long time. The difference would be that 
when his speed of foot would be gone he would always 
be frightened where now he was assured and calm in the 
ring and out of it. 

On this evening every one had left the dining room 
except the hawk-faced picador who drank too much, the 
birthmarked-faced auctioneer of watches at the fairs and 
festivals of Spain, who also drank too much, and two 
priests from Galicia who were sitting at a comer table 
and drinking if not too much certainly enough. At that 
time wine was included in the price of the room and 
board at the Luarca and the waiters had just brought 
fresh bottles of Valdepenas to the tables of the auction¬ 
eer, then to the picador and, finally, to the two priests. 

The three waiters stood at the end of the room. It was 
the rule of the house that they should all remain on duty 
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until the diners whose tables they were responsible for 
should all have left, but the one who served the table of 
the two priests had an appointment to go to an Anarcho- 
Syndicalist meeting and Paco had agreed to take over 
his table for him. 

Upstairs the matador who was ill was lying face down 
on his bed alone. The matador who was no longer a 
novelty was sitting looking out of his window preparatory 
to walking out to the cafe. The matador who was a 
coward had the older sister of Paco in his room with him 
and was trying to get her to do something which she was 
laughingly refusing to do. This matador was saying 
"Come on, little savage.’' 

"No,” said the sister. "Why should I?” 

"For a favor.” 

"You’ve eaten and now you want me for dessert.’^ 

"Just once. What harm can it do?” 

"Leave me alone. Leave me alone, I tell you.” 

"It is a very little thing to do.” 

"Leave me alone, I tell you.” 

Down in the dining room the tallest of the waiters, who 
was overdue at the meeting, said "Look at those black 
pigs drink.” 

"That’s no way to speak,” said the second waiter. "They 
are decent clients. They do not drink too much.” 

“For me it is a good way to speak,” said the tall one. 
"There are the two curses of Spain, the bulls and the 
priests.” 

"Certainly not the individual bull and the individual 
priest,” said the second waiter. 

"Yes,” said the tall waiter. "Only through the individual 
can you attack the class. It is necessary to kill the in¬ 
dividual bull and the individual priest. All of them. Then 
there are no more.” 

“Save it for the meeting,” said the other waiter. 

"Look at the barbarity of Madrid,” said the tall waiter. 
"It is now half-past eleven o’clock and these are still 
guzzling.” 
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‘‘They only started to eat at ten,” said the other waiter, 
“As you know there are many dishes. That wine is cheap 
and these have paid for it. It is not a strong wine.” 

“How can there be solidarity of workers with fools like 
you?” asked the tall waiter. 

“Look,” said the second waiter who was a man of fifty. 
“I have worked all my life. In all that remains of my life 
I must work. I have no complaints against work. To work 
is normal.” 

“Yes, but the lack of work kills.” 

“I have always worked,” said the older waiter. “Go on 
to the meeting. There is no necessity to stay.” 

“You are a good comrade,” said the tall waiter. “But 
you lack all ideology.” 

*"Mejor si me falta eso que el otro/* said the older 
waiter (meaning it is better to lack that than work). “Go 
on to the m/tm.” 

Paco had said nothing. He did not yet understand 
politics but it always gave him a thrill to hear the tall 
waiter speak of the necessity for killing the priests and 
the Guardia Civil. The tall waiter represented to him 
revolution and revolution also was romantic. He himself 
would like to be a good catholic, a revolutionary, and 
have a steady job like this, while, at the same time, being 
a bullfighter. 

“Go on to the meeting, Ignacio,” he said. “I will respond 
for your work.” 

“The two of us,” said the older waiter. 

“There isn’t enough for one,” said Paco. “Go on to the 
meeting.” 

“Pues, me voy/' said the tall waiter. “And thanks.” 

In the meantime, upstairs, the sister of Paco had gotten 
out of the embrace of the matador as skilfully as a wrestler 
breaking a hold and said, now angry, “These are the 
hungry people. A failed bullfighter. With your ton-load 
of fear. If you have so much of that, use it in the ring.” 

“That is the way a whore talks.” 

“A whore is also a woman, but I am not a whore.” 
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“You'll be one." 

“Not through you." 

“Leave me," said the matador who, now, repulsed and 
refused, felt the nakedness of his cowardice returning. 

“Leave you? What hasn't left you?" said the sister. 
“Don't you want me to make up the bed? I'm paid to do 
that." 

“Leave me,” said the matador, his broad good-looking 
face wrinkled into a contortion that was like crying. 
“You whore. You dirty little whore.” 

“Matador,” she said, shutting the door. “My matador.” 

Inside the room the matador sat on the bed. His face 
still had the contortion which, in the ring, he made into 
a constant smile which frightened those people in the 
first rows of seats who knew what they were watching. 
“And this,” he was saying aloud. “And this. And this.” 

He could remember when he had been good and it 
had only been three years before. He could remember 
the weight of the heavy gold-brocaded fighting jacket on 
his shoulders on that hot afternoon in May when his voice 
had still been the same in the ring as in the cafe, and 
how he sighed along the point-dipping blade at the place 
in the top of the shoulders where it was dusty in the short- 
haired black hump of muscle above the wide, wood- 
knocking, splintered-tipped horns that lowered as he 
went in to kill, and how the sword pushed in as easy as 
into a mound of stiff butter with the palm of his hand 
pushing the pommel, his left arm crossed low, his left 
shoulder forward, his weight on his left leg, and then his 
weight wasn't on his leg. His weight was on his lower 
belly and as the bull raised his head the horn was out of 
sight in him and he swung over on it twice before they 
pulled him oflF it. So now when he went in to kill, and it 
was seldom, he could not look at the horns and what did 
any whore know about what he went through before 
he fought? And what had they been through that laughed 
at him? They were all whores and they Imew what they 
could do with it. 
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Down in the dining room the picador sat looking at 
the priests. If there were women in the room lie stared at 
them. If there were no women he would stare with enjoy¬ 
ment at a foreigner, tin ingles, but lacking women or 
strangers, he now stared with enjoyment and insolence 
at the two priests. While he stared the birth-marked 
auctioneer rose and folding his napkin went out, leaving 
over half the wine in the last bottle he had ordered. If 
his accounts had been paid up at the Luarca he would 
have finished the bottle. 

The two priests did not stare back at the picador. One 
of them was saying, “It is ten days since I have been 
here waiting to see him and all clay I sit in the ante¬ 
chamber and he will not receive me.” 

“What is there to do?” 

“Nothing. What can one do? One cannot go against au¬ 
thority.” 

“I have been here for two weeks and nothing. 1 wait 
and they will not see me.” 

“We are from the abandoned country. When the money 
runs out we can return.” 

“To the abandoned country. What does Madrid care 
about Galicia? We are a poor province.” 

“One understands the action of our brother Basilio.” 

“Still I have no real confidence in the integrity of 
Basilio Alvarez.” 

“Madrid is where one learns to understand. Madrid 
kills Spain.” 

“If they would simply see one and refuse.” 

“No. You must be broken and worn out by waiting.” 

“Well, we shall see. I can wait as well as another.” 

At this moment the picador got to his feet, walked over 
to the priests' table and stood, gray-headed and hawk¬ 
faced, staring at them and smiling. 

“A torero,” said one priest to the other. 

“And a good one,” said the picador and walked out of 
the dining room, gray-jacketed, trim-waisted, bow- 
legged, in tight breeches over his high-heeled cattleman's 
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boots that clicked on the floor as he swaggered quite 
steadily, smiling to himself. He lived in a small, tight, 
professional world of personal efficiency, nightly alcoholic 
triumph, and insolence. Now he lit a cigar and tilting his 
hat at an angle in the hallway went out to the cafe. 

The priests left immediately after the picador, hur¬ 
riedly conscious of being the last people in the dining 
room, and there was no one in the room now but Paco and 
the middle-aged waiter. They cleared the tables and car¬ 
ried the bottles into the kitchen. 

In the kitchen was the boy who washed the dishes. He 
was three years older than Paco and was very cynical and 
bitter. 

“Take this,” the middle-aged waiter said, and poured 
out a glass of the Valdepehas and handed it to him. 

“Why not?” the boy took the glass. 

“Tu, Paco?” the older waiter asked. 

“Thank you,” said Paco. The three of them drank. 

“I will be going,” said the middle-aged waiter. 

“Good night,” they told him. 

He went out and they were alone. Paco took a napkin 
one of the priests had used and standing straight, his 
heels planted, lowered the napkin and with head fol¬ 
lowing the movement, swung his arms in the motion of a 
slow sweeping veronica. He turned and advancing his 
right foot slightly, made the second pass, gained a little 
terrain on the imaginary bull and made a third pass, 
slow, perfectly timed and suave, then gathered the nap¬ 
kin to his waist and swung his hips away from the bull 
in a media-veronica. 

The dishwasher, whose name was Enrique, watched 
him critically and sneeringly. 

“How is the bull?” he said. 


“Very brave,” said Paco. “Look.” 

Standing slim and straight he made four more perfect 
passes, smooth, elegant and graceful. 


And the bull?” asked Enrique standing against the 
sink, holding his wine glass and wearing his apron. 
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“Still has lots of gas/’ said Paco. 

“You make me sick,” said Enrique. 

“Why?” 

“Look.” 

Enrique removed his apron and citing the imaginary 
bull he sculptured four perfect, languid gypsy veronicas 
and ended up with a rebolera that made the apron swing 
in a stiff arc past the bull’s nose as he walked away from 
him. 

“Look at that,” he said. “And I wash dishes.” 

“Whv?” 

“Fear,” said Enrique. ^^Miedo. The same fear you 
would have in a ring with a bull.” 

“No,” said Paco. “I wouldn’t be afraid.” 

‘"Lecher said Enrique. “Every one is afraid. But a 
torero can control his fear so that he can work the bull. 
I went in an amateur fight and I was so afraid I couldn’t 
keep from running. Every one thought it was very funny. 
So would you be afraid. If it wasn’t for fear every boot- 
black in Spain would be a bullfighter. You, a country boy, 
would be frightened worse than I was.” 

“No,” said Paco. 

He had done it too many times in his imagination. Too 
many times he had seen the horns, seen the bull’s wet 
muzzle, the ear twitching, then the head go down and 
the charge, the hoofs thudding and the hot bull pass him 
as he swung the cape, to re-charge as he swung the cape 
again, then again, and again, and again, to end winding 
the bull around him in his great media-veronica, and 
walk swingingly away, with bull hairs caught in the gold 
ornaments of his jacket from the close passes; the bull 
standing hypnotized and the crowd applauding. No, he 
would not be afraid. Others, yes. Not he. He knew he 
would not be afraid. Even if he ever was afraid he knew 
that he could do it anyway. He had confidence. “I 
wouldn’t be afraid,” he said. 

Enrique said, “Lecher again. 

Then he said, “If we should try it?” 
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*‘How?” 

‘‘Look/" said Enrique. “You think of the bull but you do 
not think of the horns. The bull has such force that the 
horns rip like a knife, they stab like a bayonet, and they 
kill like a club. Look/" he opened a table drawer and took 
out two meat knives. “I will bind these to the legs of a 
chair. Then I will play bull for you with the chair held 
before my head. The knives are the horns. If you make 
those passes then they mean something."" 

“Lend me your apron,’" said Paco. “We’ll do it in the 
dining room.” 

“No,” said Enrique, suddenly not bitter. “Don’t do it, 
Paco.” 

“Yes,” said Paco. “I’m not afraid.” 

“You will be when you see the knives come.” 

“We’ll see,” said Paco. “Give me the apron.” 

At this time, while Enrique was binding the two heavy- 
bladed razor-sharp meat knives fast to the legs of the 
chair with two soiled napkins holding the half of each 
knife, wrapping them tight and then knotting them, the 
two chambermaids, Paco’s sisters, were on their way to 
the cinema to see Greta Garbo in “Anna Christie.” Of the 
two priests, one was sitting in his underwear reading his 
breviary and the other was wearing a nightshirt and 
saying the rosary. All the bullfighters except the one who 
was ill had made their evening appearance at the Cafe 
Fornos, where the big, dark-haired picador was playing 
billiards, the short, serious matador was sitting at a 
crowded table before a coffee and milk, along with the 
middle-aged banderillero and other serious workmen. 

The drinking, gray-headed picador was sitting with a 
glass of cazalas brandy before him staring with pleasure 
at a table where the matador whose courage was gone 
sat with another matador who had renounced the sword 
to become a banderillero again, and two very houseworn- 
looking prostitutes. 

The auctioneer stood on the street comer talking with 
friends. The tall waiter was at the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
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meeting waiting for an opportunity to speak. The middle- 
aged waiter was seated on the terrace of the Cafe Alvarez 
drinking a small beer. The woman who owned the Luarca 
was already asleep in her bed, where she lay on her back 
with the bolster between her legs; big, fat, honest, clean, 
easy-going, very religious and never having ceased to miss 
or pray daily for her husband, dead, now, twenty years. 
In his room, alone, the matador who was ill lay face 
down on his bed with his mouth against a handkerchief. 

Now, in the deserted dining room, Enrique tied the last 
knot in the napkins that bound the knives to the chair 
legs and lifted the chair. He pointed the legs with the 
knives on them forward and held the chair over his head 
with the two knives pointing straight ahead, one on each 
side of his head. 

“It’s heavy,” he said. “Look, Paco. It is very dangerous. 
Don’t do it.” He was sweating. 

Paco stood facing him, holding the apron spread, 
holding a fold of it bunched in each hand, thumbs up, 
first finger down, spread to catch the eye of tlie bull. 

“Charge straight,” he said. “Turn like a bull. Charge 
as many times as you want.” 

“How will you know when to cut the pass?” asked 
Enrique. “It’s better to do three and then a media.” 

“All right,” said Paco. “But come straight. Huh, torito! 
Come on, little bull!” 

Running with head down Enrique came toward him 
and Paco swung the apron just ahead of the knife blade 
as it passed close in front of his belly and as it went by 
it was, to him, the real horn, white-tipped, black, smooth, 
and as Enrique passed him and turned to rush again it 
was the hot, blood-flanked mass of the bull that thudded 
by, then turned like a cat and came again as he swung the 
cape slowly. Then the bull turned and came again and, 
as he watched the onrushing point, he stepped his left 
foot two inches too far forward and the knife did not 
pass, but had slipped in as easily as into a wineskin and 
there was a hot scalding rush above and around the sud- 
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den inner rigidity of steel and Enrique shouting. “Ay! 
Ay! Let me get it out! Let me get it out!’' and Paco 
slipped forward on the chair, the apron cape still held, 
Enrique pulling on the chair as the knife turned in him, 
in him, Paco. 

The knife was out now and he sat on the floor in the 
widening warm pool. 

‘Tut the napkin over it. Hold it!” said Enrique. “Hold 
it tight. I will run for the doctor. You must hold in the 
hemorrhage.” 

“There should be a rubber cup,” said Paco. He had 
seen that used in the ring. 

“I came straight,” said Enrique, crying. “All I wanted 
was to show the danger.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Paco, his voice sounding far away. 
“But bring the doctor.” 

In the ring they lifted you and carried you, running 
with you, to the operating room. If the femoral artery 
emptied itself before you reached there they called the 
priest. 

“Advise one of the priests,” said Paco, holding the 
napkin tight against his lower abdomen. He could not 
believe that this had happened to him. 

But Enrique was running down the Carrera San Jero¬ 
nimo to the all-night first-aid station and Paco was alone, 
first sitting up, then huddled over, then slumped on the 
floor, until it was over, feeling his life go out of him as 
dirty water empties from a bathtub when the plug is 
drawn. He was frightened and he felt faint and he tried 
to say an act of contrition and he remembered how it 
started but before he had said, as fast as he could, “Oh, 
my God, I am heartily sorry for having offended Thee 
who art worthy of all my love and I firmly resolve . . . 
he felt too faint and he was lying face down on the floor 
and it was over very quickly. A severed femoral artery 
empties itself faster than you can believe. 

As the doctor from the first-aid station came up the 
stairs, accompanied by a policeman who held on to En- 
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rique by the arm, the two sisters of Paco were still in the 
moving-picture palace of the Gran Via, where they were 
intensely disappointed in the Garbo film, which showed 
the great star in miserable low surroundings when they 
had been accustomed to see her surrounded by great 
luxury and brilliance. The audience disliked the film 
thoroughly and were protesting by whistling and stamp¬ 
ing their feet. All the other people from the hotel were 
doing almost what they had been doing when the acci¬ 
dent happened, except that the two priests had finished 
their devotions and were preparing for sleep, and the 
gray-haired picador had moved his drink over to the 
table with the two houseworn prostitutes. A little later 
he went out of the cafe with one of them. It was the one 
for whom the matador who had lost his nerve had been 
buying drinks. 

The boy Paco had never known about any of this nor 
about what all these people would be doing on the next 
day and on other days to come. He had no idea how they 
really lived nor how they ended. He did not even realize 
they ended. He died, as the Spanish phrase has it, fulPof 
illusions. He had not had time in his life to lose any of 
them, nor even, at the end, to complete an act of contri¬ 
tion. 

He had not even had time to be disappointed in the 
Garbo picture which disappointed all Madrid for a week. 


E. E. Cummings 



•SURPLICE 


Let us ascend the third Delectable Mountain, which 
is called Surplice. 

I will admit, in the beginning, that I never knew Sur¬ 
plice. This for the simple reason that I am unwilling to 
know except as a last resource. And it is by contrast with 
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Harree the Hollander, whom I knew, and Judas, whom 
I knew, that I shall be able to give you (perhaps) a little 
of Surplice, whom I did not know. For that matter I 
think Monsieur Auguste was the only person who might 
possibly have known him; and I doubt whether Monsieur 
Auguste was capable of descending to such depths in the 
case of so fine a person as Surplice. 

Take a sheer animal of a man. Take the incredible Hol¬ 
lander with cobalt-blue breeches, shock of orange hair, 
pasted over forehead, pink long face, twenty-six years 
old, had been in all the countries of all the world: ‘Aus¬ 
tralia girl fine girl—Japanese girl cleanest girl of the 
world—Spanish girl all right—English girl no good, no 
face—everywhere these things: Norway sailors, German 
girls, Swedisher matches, Holland candles' . . . had been 
to Philadelphia, worked on a yacht for a millionaire; 
knew and had worked in the Krupp factories; was on 
two boats torpedoed and one which struck a mine when 
in sight of shore through the ‘looking-glass': ‘Holland 
almost no soldier—India' (the Dutch Indies) ‘nice place, 
always warm there, I was in cavalry; if you kill a man 
or steal one hundred franc or anything, in prison twenty- 
four hours; every week black girl sleep with you because 
government want white children, black girl fine girl, al¬ 
ways doing something, your finger-nails or clean your 
ears or make wind because it's hot. ... No one can beat 
German people; if Kaiser tell man to kill his father and 
mother he do it quick!'—the tall, strong, coarse vital 
youth who remarked: 

T sleep with black girl who smoke a pipe in the night/ 

Take this animal. You hear him, you are afraid of him, 
you smell and you see him and you know him—but you 
do not touch him. 

Or a man who makes us thank God for animals, Judas 
as we called him: who keeps his moustaches in press dur¬ 
ing the night (by means of a kind of transparent frame 
which is held in place by a band over his head); who 
grows the nails of his two little fingers with infinite care; 
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has two girls with both of whom he flirts carefully and 
wisely, without ever once getting into trouble; talks in 
French; converses in Belgian; can speak eight languages, 
and is therefore always useful to Monsieur le Surveillant 
—Judas with his shining horrible forehead, pecked with 
little indentures; with his Reynard full-face—Judas with 
his pale almost putrescent fatty body in the douche— 
Judas with whom I talked one night about Russia, he 
wearing my pelisse—the frightful and impeccable Judas: 
take this man. You see him, you smell the hot stale odour 
of Judas’s body; you are not afraid of him, in fact you 
hale him; you hear him and you know him. But you do 
not touch him. 

And now take Surplice, whom I see and hear and smell 
and touch and even taste, and whom I do not know. 

Take him in dawn’s soft squareness, gently stooping to 
pick chewed cigarette-ends from the spitty floor . . . 
hear him, all night; retchings which light into the dark 
, . . see him all day and all days, collecting his soaked 
ends and stuffing them gently into his round pipe (when 
he can find none he smokes tranquilly little splinters of 
wood) . . . watch him scratching his back (exactly like 
a bear) on the wall ... or in the cour, speaking to no 
one, sunning his soul. . . . 

He is, we think, Polish. Monsieur Auguste is very kind 
to him, Monsieur Auguste can understand a few words 
of his language and thinks they mean to be Polish. That 
they are trying hard to be and never can be Polish. 

Everyone else roars at him, Judas refers to him before 
his face as a dirty pig, Monsieur Peters cries angrily: 

7Z ne faut pas cracker par terre/ 
eliciting a humble not to say abject apology; the Belgians 
spit on him; the Hollanders chaff him and bulldoze him 
now and then, crying ‘Syph’lis —at which he corrects 
them with offended majesty 

*Pas sypKlis, Surplice^ 

causing shouts of laughter from everyone—ot nobody can 
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he say My Friend, of no one has he ever said or will he 
ever say My Enemy. 

When there is labour to do he works like a dog . . . the 
day we had nettoyage de chambre, for instance, and Sur¬ 
plice and The Hat did most of the work; and B. and I 
were caught by the planton trying to stroll out into the 
cour . . . every morning he takes the pail of solid excre¬ 
ment down, without anyone's suggesting that he take it; 
takes it as if it were his, empties it in the sewer just be¬ 
yond the cour des femmes, or pours a little (just a little) 
very delicately on the garden where Monsieur le Direc- 
teur is growing a flower for his daughter—he has, in fact, 
an unobstreperous affinity for excrement; he lives in it; 
he is shaggy and spotted and blotched with it; he sleeps 
in it; he puts it in his pipe and says it is delicious. . . . 

And he is intensely religious, religious with a terrible 
and exceedingly beautiful and absurd intensity . . . every 
Friday he will be found sitting on a little kind of stool by 
his paillasse, reading his prayer-book upside down; turn¬ 
ing with enormous delicacy the thin difficult leaves, smil¬ 
ing to himself as he sees and does not read. Surplice is 
actually religious, and so are Garibaldi, and I think The 
Woodchuck (a little dark sad man who spits blood with 
regularity); by which I mean they go to la messe for la 
messe, whereas everyone else goes pour voir les femmes. 
And I don't know for certain why The Woodchuck goes, 
but I think it's because he feels entirely sure he will die. 
And Garibaldi is afraid, immensely afraid. And Surplice 
goes in order to be surprised, surprised by the amazing 
gentleness and delicacy of God—Who put him. Surplice, 
upon his knees in La Fert^ Mac^, knowing that Surplice 
would appreciate His so doing. 

He is utterly ignorant. He thinks America is out of a 
particular window on your left as you enter The Enor¬ 
mous Room. He cannot understand the submarine. He 
does not know that there is a war. On being informed 
upon these subjects he is unutterably surprised, he is in¬ 
expressibly astonished. He derives huge pleasure from 
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this astonishment. His filthy rather proudly noble face 
radiates the pleasure he receives upon being informed 
that people are killing people for nobody knows what 
reason, that boats go under water and fire six-foot-long 
bullets at ships, that America is not really just outside this 
window close to which we are talking, that America is in 
fact over the sea. The sea: is that water?— cest de Veau, 
monsieur?" Ah: a great quantity of water; enormous 
amounts of water, water and then water; water and water 
and water and water and water. 'Ah! You cannot see the 
other side of this water, monsieur? Wonderful, monsieur!" 
—He meditates it, smiling quietly; its wonder, how won¬ 
derful it is, no other side, and yet—the sea. In which fish 
swim. Wonderful. 

He is utterly curious. He is utterly hungry. We have 
bought cheese with The Zulu’s money. Surplice comes 
up, bows timidly and ingratiatingly with the demeanour 
of a million-times whipped but somewhat proud dog. He 
smiles. He says nothing, being terribly embarrassed. To 
help his embarrassment, we pretend we do not see him. 
That makes things better; 

* Frontage, monsieur?" 

*Oui, cest du fromage.* 

^Ah-h-h-h-h-h-h, . . 

his astonishment is supreme. C"est du fromage. He pon¬ 
ders this. After a little 

* Monsieur, cest bon, monsieur?" 

asking the question as if his very life depended on the 
answer—‘Yes, it is good," we tell him reassuringly. 
'Ah-h-h, Ah-h" 

He is once more superlatively happy. It is good, le 
fromage. Could anything be more superbly amazing? 
After perhaps a minute: 

^Monsieur—monsieur—cest cher le fromage?" 

‘Very," we tell him truthfully. He smiles, blissfully 
astonished. Then, with extreme delicacy and the utmost 
timidity conceivable: 

^Monsieur, combien ga coute, monsieur?" 
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We tell him. He totters with astonishment and happiness. 
Only now, as if we had just conceived the idea, we say 
carelessly: 

*En V)onlez~vous?^ 

He straightens, thrilled from the top of his rather beau¬ 
tiful filthy head to the soleless slippers with which he 
promenades in rain and frost: 

'Merely monsieurr 

We cut him a piece. He takes it quiveringly, holds it a 
second as a king might hold and contemplate the best and 
jewel of his realm, turns with profuse thanks to 
disappears. . . . 

He is perhaps most curious of this pleasantly sounding 
thing which everyone around him, everyone who curses 
and spits upon and bullies him, desires with a terrible de¬ 
sire—When anyone departs Surplice is in an 
ecstasy of quiet excitement. The lucky man may be Fritz; 
for whom Bathhouse John is taking up a collection as if 
he, Fritz, were a Hollander and not a Dane—for whom 
Bathhouse John is striding hither and thither, shaking a 
hat into which we drop coins for Fritz; Bathhouse John, 
chipmunk-cheeked, who talks Belgian, French, English 
and Dutch in his dreams, who has been two years in La 
Ferte (and they say he declined to leave, once, when 
given the chance), who cries *haigneur de femmes, moi* 
and every night hoists himself into his wooden bunk 
crying ‘goo-dni-te’; whose favourite joke is \ine section 
pour les femmes*; which he shouts occasionally in the 
cour as he lifts his paper-soled slippers and stamps in the 
freezing mud, chuckling and blowing his nose on 
the Union Jack . . . and now Fritz, beaming with joy 
shakes hands and thanks us all and says to me, ‘Good-bye, 
Johnny,' and waves and is gone for ever—and behind me 
I hear a timid voice: 

'Monsieur, LiherteF 

and I say Yes, feeling that Yes in my belly and in my head 
at the same instant; and Surplice stands beside me, 
quietly marvelling, extremely happy, uncaring that le 
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parti did not think to say good-bye to him. Or it may be 
Ilarree and Pom-pom, who are running to and fro shak¬ 
ing hands with everybody in the wildest state of excite¬ 
ment, and I hear a voice behind me: 

^Liberte, monsieur? LibertS?^ 
and I say No, Precigne, feeling weirdly depressed, and 
Surplice is standing to my left, contemplating the de¬ 
parture of the incorrigibles with interested disappoint¬ 
ment—Surplice of whom no man takes any notice when 
that man leaves, be it for Hell or Paradise. . . . 

And once a week the maitre de chambre throws soap 
on the paillasses, and I hear a voice: 

'Monsieur, voulez pas?* 

and Surplice is asking that we give him our soap to wash 
with. 

Sometimes, when he has made quelques sous by wash¬ 
ing for others, he stalks quietly to The Butcher’s chair 
(everyone else who wants a shave having been served) 
and receives with shut eyes and a patient expression the 
blade of The Butcher’s dullest razor—for The Butcher is 
not the man to waste a good razor on Surplice; he. The 
Butcher as we call him, the successor of the Frog (who 
one day somehow managed to disappear like his pred¬ 
ecessor The Barber), being a thug and a burglar fond of 
telling us pleasantly about German towns and prisons, 
prisons where men are not allowed to smoke, clean pris¬ 
ons where there is a daily medical inspection, where any¬ 
one who thinks he has a grievance of any sort has the 
right of immediate and direct appeal; he. The Butcher, 
being perhaps happiest when he can spend an evening 
showing us little pari our-tricks fit for children of four and 
three years old; quite at his best when he remarks: 

‘Sickness doesn’t exist in France,’ 
meaning that one is either well or dead; or 

Tf they (the French) get an inventor they put him in 
prison.’ 

—So The Butcher is stooping heavily upon Surplice 
and slicing and gashing busily and carelessly, his thick 
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lips stuck a little piirsewise, his buried pig’s eyes glisten- 
ing—and in a moment he cries "Finir and poor Surplice 
rises unsteadily, horribly slashed, bleeding from at least 
three two-inch cuts and a dozen large scratches; totters 
over to his couch holding on to his face as if he were afraid 
it would fall off any moment; and lies down gently at full 
length, sighing with pleasurable surprise, cogitating the 
inestimable delights of cleanness. . . . 

It struck me at the time as intensely interesting that, 
in the case of a certain type of human being, the more 
cruel are the miseries inflicted upon him the more cruel 
does he become toward anyone who is so unfortunate as 
to be weaker or more miserable than himself. Or perhaps 
I should say that nearly every human being, given suffi¬ 
ciently miserable circumstances, will from time to time 
react to those very circumstances (whereby his own per¬ 
sonality is mutilated) through a deliberate mutilation on 
his own part of a weaker or already more mutilated per¬ 
sonality. I daresay that this is perfectly obvious. I do not 
pretend to have made a discovery. On the contrary, I 
merely state what interested me peculiarly in the course 
of my sojourn at La Ferte: I mention that I was extremely 
moved to find that, however busy sixty men may be kept 
suffering in common, there is always one man or two or 
tliree men who can always find time to make certain of 
their comrades enjoying a little extra suffering. In the case 
of Surplice, to be the butt of everyone’s ridicule could not 
be called precisely suffering; inasmuch as Surplice, being 
unspeakably lonely, enjoyed any and all insults for the 
simple reason that they constituted or at least implied a 
recognition of his existence. To be made a fool of was, to 
this otherwise completely neglected individual, a mark of 
distinction; something to take pleasure in; to be proud 
of. The inhabitants of The Enormous Room had given to 
Surplice a small but essential part in the drama of La 
Misdre: he would play that part to the utmost of his 
ability; the cap-and-bells should not grace a head un¬ 
worthy of their high significance. He would be a great 
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fool, since that was his function; a supreme entertainer, 
since his duty was to amuse. After all, men in La Misdre 
as well as anywhere else rightly demand a certain amount 
of amusement; amusement is, indeed, peculiarly essential 
to suflFering; in proportion as we are able to be amused we 
are able to suffer; I, Surplice, am a very necessary crea¬ 
ture after all. 

I recall one day when Surplice beautifully demon¬ 
strated his ability to play the fool. Someone had crept up 
behind him as he was stalking to and fro, head in air 
proudly, hands in pockets, pipe in teeth, and had (after 
several heart-breaking failures) succeeded in attaching 
to the back of his jacket by means of a pin a huge placard 
carefully prepared beforehand, bearing the numerical 
inscription 

606 

in vast writing. The attacher, having accomplished his 
difficult feat, crept away. So soon as he reached his pail¬ 
lasse a volley of shouts went up from all directions, shouts 
in which all nationalities joined, shouts or rather jeers 
which made the pillars tremble and the windows rattle— 
^SIX CENT SIX! SYPH'LISr 
Surplice started from his reverie, removed his pipe from 
his lips, drew himself up proudly, and—facing one after 
another the sides of The Enormous Room—blustered in 
his bad and rapid French accent: 

"Pas sypJilisI Pas syphlisF 

at which, rocking with mirth, everyone responded at the 
top of his voice 

"SIX CENT sixr 

Whereat, enraged, Surplice made a dash at Pete the 
Shadow and was greeted by: 

'Get away, you bloody Polak, or Til give you something 
you’ll be sorry for—this from the lips of America Lakes. 
Cowed, but as majestic as ever. Surplice attempted to re¬ 
sume his promenade and his composure together. The 
din bulged: 
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*Six cent six! Syphilis! Six cent six!* 

—increasing in volume with every instant. Surplice, be¬ 
side himself with rage, rushed another of his fellow-cap¬ 
tives (a little old man, who fled under the table) and 
elicited threats of; 

‘Come on now, you Polak hoor, and quit that business 
or ril kill you,’ upon which he dug his hands into the 
pockets of his almost transparent pantaloons and marched 
away in a fury, literally frothing at the moutli. 

‘Six cent six!* 

everyone cried. Surplice stamped with wrath and mortifi¬ 
cation. *C*est dommage* Monsieur Auguste said gently 
beside me. *C*est un bon-homme, le pauvre, il ne faut pas 
Vem-merd-er* 

‘Look behind you!’ 

somebody yelled. Surplice wheeled, exactly like a kitten 
trying to catch its own tail, and provoked thunders of 
laughter. Nor could anything at once more pitiful and 
ridiculous, more ludicrous and horrible, be imagined. 

‘On your coat!’ ‘Look on your jacket!’ 

Surplice bent backward, staring over his left then his 
right shoulder, pulled at his jacket first one way then the 
other—thereby making his improvised tail to wag, which 
sent The Enormous Room into spasms of merriment— 
finally caught sight of the incriminating appendage, 
pulled his coat to the left, seized the paper, tore it oflF, 
threw it fiercely down, and stamped on the crumpled 
606; spluttering and blustering and waving his arms; 
slawering like a mad dog. Then he faced the most promi¬ 
nently vociferous corner and muttered thickly and cra¬ 
zily: 

“Wuhwuhwuhwuhwuh. . , / 

Then he strode rapidly to his paillasse and lay down; in 
which position I caught him, a few minutes later, smiling 
and even chuckling . . . very happy ... as only an 
actor is happy whose efforts have been greeted with uni¬ 
versal applause. . . . 

In addition to being called ‘Syph’lis’ he was popularly 
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known as *Chaude-Pisse, the Pole/ If there is anything 
particularly terrifying about prisons, or at least imita¬ 
tions of prisons such as La Ferte, it is possibly the utter 
obviousness with which (quite unknown to themselves) 
the prisoners demonstrate willy-nilly certain fundamental 
psychological laws. The case of Surplice is a very exejui- 
site example: everyone, of course, is afraid of Ics maladies 
u^ncV/crmc.s—accordingly all pick an individual (of whose 
inner life they know and desire to know nothing, whose 
external apj)earance satisfies the requirements of the mind 
a propos what is foul and disgusting) and, having tacitly 
agreed upon this individual as a Symbol of all that is evil, 
proceed to heap insults upon him and enjoy his very nat¬ 
ural discomfiture . . . but I shall remember Surplice on 
his both knees sweeping sacredly together the spilled saw¬ 
dust from a spittoon-box knocked over by the heel of the 
omnipotent planton; and smiling as he smiled at la messe 
when Monsieur le Cure told him that there was always 
Hell. . . . 

He told us one day a great and huge story of an im¬ 
portant incident in his life, as follows: 

* Monsieur, reforrne moi~oui monsieur—re for me—tra~ 
vaille, beaiicoup de monde, maison^ tres haute, troisidme 
etage, tout le monde, planches, en haut—planches pas 
bonnes—chancelle, touf—(here he began to stagger and 
rotate before us) * commence a tomber—tombe, tombe, 
tout, tons, vingt-sept hommes-briques-planchcs-brouettes- 
tous—dix metres—zuhzuhzuhziihzuh POOM!—tout le 
monde blesse, tout le monde tue, pas moi reforme—oui 
monsieur—and he smiled, rubbing his head foolishly. 
Twenty-seven men, bricks, planks and wheelbarrows. . . . 

Also he told us, one night, in his gentle, crazy, shrug¬ 
ging voice, that once upon a time he played the fiddle 
with a big woman in Alsace-Lorraine for fifty francs a 
night; *C'est la misere"—adding quietly, 1 can j>lay well, 
I can play anything, I can play nimporte quoi: 

Which I suppose and guess I scarcely believed—until 
one afternoon a man brought up a harmonica which he 
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had purchased en ville; and the man tried it; and every¬ 
one tried it; and it was perhaps the cheapest instrument 
and the poorest that money can buy, even in the fair 
country of France; and everyone was disgusted-but, 
about six o’clock in the evening, a voice came from be¬ 
hind the last experimenter; a timid hasty voice: 

'Monsieur, monsieur, permettez?* 
the last experimenter turned, and to his amazement saw 
Chaude-Pisse the Pole, whom everyone had (of course) 
forgotten— 

The man tossed the harmonica on the table with a 
scornful look (a menacingly scornful look) at the object 
of universal execration; and turned his back. Surplice, 
trembling from the summit of his filthy and beautiful 
head to the naked soles of his filthy and beautiful feet, 
covered the harmonica delicately and surely with one 
shaking paw; vSeated himself with a surprisingly deliber¬ 
ate and graceful gesture; closed his eyes, upon whose 
lashes there were big filthy tears . . . 

. . . and suddenly: 

He put the harmonica softly upon the table. He rose. 
He went quickly to his paillasse. He neither moved nor 
spoke nor responded to the calls for more music, to the 
cries of 'Bisr—Bien jouer-'AHezr—Va-z-yr He was cry¬ 
ing, quietly and carefully, to himself . . . quietly and 
carefully crying, not wishing to annoy anyone . . . hop¬ 
ing that people could not see that Their Fool had tem¬ 
porarily failed in his part. 

The following day he was up as usual before anyone 
else, hunting for chewed cigarette-ends on the spitty, 
slippery floor of The Enormous Room; ready for insult, 
ready for ridicule, for buffets, for curses. 

Alors— 

One evening, some days after everyone who was fit for 
la commission had enjoyed the privilege of examination 
bythat inexorable and delightful body—one evening very 
late, in fact just before lumiSres iteinteSy a strange planton 
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arrived in The Enormous Room and hurriedly read a list 
of five names, adding: 

‘partir demain de bonne heure* 
and shut the door behind him. Surplice was, as usual, 
very interested, enormously interested. So were we: for 
the names respectively belonged to Monsieur Auguste, 
Monsieur Pet-airs, The Wanderer, Surplice, and The 
Spoonman. These men had been judged. These men 
were going to Pr^cigne. These men would be prisonniers 
pour la duree de la guerre. 

I have already told how Monsieur Pet-airs sat with tlie 
frantically weeping Wanderer writing letters, and snifE- 
ing with his big red nose, and saying from time to time: 
'Be a man, Demestre, don’t cry, crying does no good.’— 
Monsieur Auguste was broken-hearted. We did our best 
to cheer him; we gave him a sort of Last Supper at our 
bedside, we heated some red wine in the tin-cup and he 
drank with us. We presented him with certain tokens of 
our love and friendship, including—I remember—a huge 
cheese . . . and then, before us, trembling with excite¬ 
ment, stood Surplice— 

We asked him to sit down. The onlookers (there were 
always onlookers at every function, however persona], 
which involved Food or Drink) scowled and laughed. Le 
con. Surplice, chaude-pisse~how could he sit with men 
and gentlemen? Surplice sat down gracefully and lightly 
on one of our beds, taking care not to strain the somewhat 
capricious mechanism thereof; sat very proudly; erect; 
modest but unfearful. We ofFered him a cup of wine. A 
kind of huge convulsion gripped, for an instant, fiercely 
his entire face: then he said in a whisper of sheer and 
unspeakable wonderment, leaning a little toward us with¬ 
out in any way suggesting that the question might have 
an affirmative answer: 

‘Pour moiy monsieur?* 

We smiled at him and said, ‘FreneZy monsieur.* His eyes 
opened. I have never seen eyes since. He remarked 
quietly, extending one hand with majestic delicacy: 
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*Merci, monsieur/ 

. . . Before he left B. gave him some socks and I pre¬ 
sented him with a flannel shirt, which he took softly and 
slowly and simply and otherwise not as an American 
would take a million dollars. 

T will not forget you/ he said to us, as if in his own 
country he were a more than very great king . . . and I 
think I know where that country is, I think I know this; 
I, who never knew Surplice, know. 

For he has the territory of harmonicas, the acres of 
flutes, the meadows of clarinets, the domain of violins. 
And God says: Why did they put you in prison? What 
did you do to the people? 'I made them dance and they 
put me in prison. The soot-people hopped; and to twinkle 
like sparks on a chimney-back and I made 80 francs every 
dimanche, and beer and wine, and to eat well. Maintenant 
, . . c"est fini. . . . Et tout de suite' (gesture of cutting hit ■ 
self in two) la tdte/ And He says; O you who put the jerk 
into joys, come up hither. There’s a man up here called 
Christ who likes the violin. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


FLOWERING JUDAS 

Braggioni sits heaped upon the edge of a straight- 
backed chair much too small for him, and sings to Laura 
in a furry, mournful voice. Laura has begun to find rea¬ 
sons for avoiding her own house until the latest possible 
moment, for Braggioni is there almost every night. No 
matter how late she is, he will be sitting there with ac 
surly, waiting expression, pulling at his kinky yellow 
hair, thumbing the strings of his guitar, snarling a tune 
under his breath. Lupe the Indian maid meets Laura at 
the door, and says with a flicker of a glance towards the 
upper room, '"He waits.” 
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Laura wishes to lie down, she is tired of her hairpins 
and the feel of her long tight sleeves, but she says to 
him, ''Have you a new song for me this evening?” If 
he says yes, she asks him to sing it. If he says no, she 
remembers his favorite one, and asks him to sing it again. 
Lupe brings her a cup of chocolate and a plate of rice, 
and Laura eats at the small table under the lamp, first 
inviting Braggioni, whose answer is always the same: 
"I have eaten, and besides, chocolate thickens the voice.’^ 

Laura says, ‘'Sing, then,” and Braggioni heaves him¬ 
self into song. He scratches the guitar familiarly as though 
it were a pet animal, and sings passionately off key, 
taking the high notes in a prolonged painful squeal. 
Laura, who haunts the markets listening to the ballad 
singers, and stops every day to hear the blind boy play¬ 
ing his reed-flute in Sixteenth of September Street, listens 
to Braggioni with pitiless courtesy, because she dares not 
smile at his miserable performance. Nobody dares to 
smile at him. Braggioni is cruel to everyone, with a kind 
of specialized insolence, but he is so vain of his talents, 
and so sensitive to slights, it would require a cruelty and 
vanity greater than his own to lay a finger on the vast 
cureless wound of his self-esteem. It would require cour¬ 
age, too, for it is dangerous to offend him, and nobody has 
this courage. 

Braggioni loves himself with such tenderness and am¬ 
plitude and eternal charity that his followers—for he is a 
leader of men, a skilled revolutionist, and his skin has 
been punctxired in honorable warfare—warm themselves 
in the reflected glow, and say to each other: "He has a 
real nobility, a love of humanity raised above mere per¬ 
sonal affections.” The excess of this self-love has flowed 
out, inconveniently for her, over Laura, who, with so 
many others, owes her comfortable situation and her 
salary to him. When he is in a very good humor, he tells 
her, "I am tempted to forgive you for being a gringa. 
Gringitar and Laura, burning, imagines herself leaning 
forward suddenly, and with a sound back-handed slap 
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wiping the suety smile from his face. If he notices her 
eyes at these moments he gives no sign. 

She knows what Braggioni would offer her, and she 
must resist tenaciously without appearing to resist, and if 
she could avoid it she would not admit even to herself the 
slow drift of his intention. During these long evenings 
whieh have spoiled a long month for her, she sits in her 
deep chair with an open book on her knees, resting her 
eyes on the consoling rigidity of the printed page when 
the sight and sound of Braggioni singing threaten to 
identify themselves with all her remembered afflictions 
and to add their weight to her uneasy premonitions of the 
future. The gluttonous bulk of Braggioni has become a 
symbol of her many disillusions, for a revolutionist should 
be lean, animated by heroic faith, a vessel of abstract 
virtues. This is nonsense, she knows it now and is ashamed 
of it. Revolution must have leaders, and leadership is a 
career for energetic men. She is, her comrades tell her, 
full of romantic error, for what she defines as cynicism in 
them is merely '‘a developed sense of reality.'' She is 
almost too willing to say, '1 am wrong, I suppose I don't 
really understand the principles,^' and afterward she 
makes a secret truce with herself, determined not to sur¬ 
render her will to such expedient logic. But she cannot 
help feeling that she has been betrayed irreparably by 
the disunion between her way of living and her feeling 
of what life should be, and at times she is almost con¬ 
tented to rest in this sense of grievance as a private store 
of consolation. Sometimes she wishes to run away, but 
she stays. Now she longs to fly out of this room, down 
the narrow stairs, and into the street where the houses 
lean together like conspirators under a single mottled 
lamp, and leave Braggioni singing to himself. 

Instead she looks at Braggioni, frankly and clearly, 
like a good child who understands the rules of behavior. 
Her knees cling together under sound blue serge, and 
her round white coUar is not purposely nun-like. She 
wears the uniform of an idea, and has renounced vanities. 
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She was born Roman Catholic, and in spite of her fear of 
being seen by someone who might make a scandal of it, 
she slips now and again into some crumbling little church, 
kneels on the chilly stone, and says a Hail Mary on the 
gold rosary she bought in Tehuantepec. It is no good and 
she ends by examining the altar with its tinsel flowers 
and ragged brocades, and feels tender about the bat¬ 
tered doll-shape of some male saint whose white, lace- 
trimmed drawers hang limply around his ankles below 
the hieratic dignity of his velvet rcbe. She has encased 
herself in a set of principles derived from her early train¬ 
ing, leaving no detail or gesture or of personal taste un¬ 
touched, and for this reason she will not wear lace made 
on machines. This is her private heresy, for in her special 
group the machine is sacred, and will be the salvation of 
the workers. She loves fine lace, and there is a tiny edge 
of fluted cobweb on this collar, which is one of twenty 
precisely alike, folded in blue tissue paper in the upper 
drawer of her clothes chest. 

Braggioni catches her glance solidly as if he had been 
waiting for it, leans forward, balancing his paunch be¬ 
tween his spread knees, and sings with tremendous em¬ 
phasis, weighing his words. He has, the song relates, no 
father and no mother, nor even a friend to console him; 
lonely as a wave of the sea he comes and goes, lonely as a 
wave. His mouth opens round and yearns sideways, his 
balloon cheeks grow oily with the labor of song. He bulges 
marvelously in his expensive garments. Over his lavender 
collar, crushed upon a purple necktie, held by a diamond 
hoop: over his ammunition belt of tooled leather worked 
in silver, buckled cruelly around his gasping middle: 
over the tops of his glossy yellow shoes Braggioni sv^ells 
with ominous ripeness, his mauve silk hose stretched taut, 
his ankles bound with the stout leather thongs of his 
shoes. 

When he stretches his eyelids at Laura she notes again 
that his eyes are the true tawny yellow cat's eyes. He 
is rich, not in money, he tells her, but in power, and 
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this power brings with it the blameless ownership of 
things, and the right to indulge his love of small luxuries. 
"1 have a taste for the elegant refinements/' he said once, 
flourishing a yellow silk handkerchief before her nose. 
“Smell that? It is Jockey Club, imported from New York.” 
Nonetheless he is wounded by life. He will say so pres¬ 
ently. “It is true everything turns to dust in the hand, 
to gall on the tongue.” He sighs and his leather belt creaks 
like a saddle girth. “I am disappointed in everything as 
it comes. Everything.” He shakes his head. “You, poor 
thing, you will be disappointed too. You are born for it. 
We are more alike than you realize in some things. Wait 
and see. Some day you will remember what I have told 
you, you will know that Braggioni was your friend.” 

Laura feels a slow chill, a purely physical sense of 
danger, a warning in her blood that violence, mutilation, 
a shocking death, wait for her with lessening patience. 
She has translated this fear into something homely, im¬ 
mediate, and sometimes hesitates before crossing the 
sti'eet. “My personal fate is nothing, except as the testi¬ 
mony of a mental attitude,” she reminds herself, quoting 
from some forgotten philosophic primer, and is sensible 
enough to add, “Anyhow, I shall not be killed by an 
automobile if I can help it.” 

“It may be true I am as corrupt, in another way, as 
Braggioni,” she thinks in spite of herself, “as callous, as 
incomplete,” and if this is so, any kind of death seems 
preferable. Still she sits quietly, she does not run. Where 
could she go? Uninvited she has promised herself to 
this place; she can no longer imagine herself as living in 
another country, and there is no pleasure in remembering 
her life before she came here. 

Precisely what is the nature of this devotion, its true 
motives, and what are its obligations? Laura cannot say. 
She spends part of her days in Xochimilco, near by, 
teaching Indian children to say in English, “The cat is 
on the mat.” When she appears in the classroom thev 
crowd about her with smiles on their wise, innocent, 
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clay-colored faces, crying, '‘Good morning, my litcher!”^ 
in immaculate voices, and they make of her desk a fresh 
garden of flowers every day. 

During her leisure she goes to union meetings and lis¬ 
tens to busy important voices quarreling over tactics, 
methods, internal politics. She visits tlic prisoners of her 
own political faith in their cells, where they entertain 
themselves with counting cockroaches, repenting of their 
indiscretions, composing their memoirs, writing out 
manifestoes and plans for their comrades who arc still 
walking about free, hands in pockets, sniffing fresh air. 
Laura brings them food and cigarettes and a little money, 
and she brings messages disguised in equivocal phrases 
from the men outside who dare not set foot in the prison 
for fear of disappearing into the cells kept empty for 
them. If the prisoners confuse night and day, and com- 
]3lain, “Dear little Laura, time doesn't pass in this in¬ 
fernal hole, and I won't know when it is time to sleep 
unless I have a reminder,” she brings them their favorite 
narcotics, and says in a tone that does not wound them 
with pity, “Tonight will really be night for you,” and 
though her Spanish amuses them, they find her comfort¬ 
ing, useful. If they lose patience and all faith, and curse 
the slowness of their friends in coming to their rescue 
with money and influence, they trust her not to repeat 
everything, and if she inquires, “Where do you think 
we can find money, or influence?” they are certain to 
answer, “Well, there is Braggioni, why doesn't he do 
something?” 

She smuggles letters from headquarters to men hid¬ 
ing from firing squads in back streets in mildewed houses, 
where they sit in tumbled beds and talk bitterly as if 
all Mexico were at their heels, when Laura knows posi¬ 
tively they might appear at the band concert in the 
Alameda on Sunday morning, and no one would notice 
them. But Braggioni says, “Let them sweat a little. The 
next time they may be careful. It is very restful to have 
them out of the way for a while.” She is not afraid to 
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knock on any door in any street after midnight, and 
enter in the darkness, and say to one of tliese men who 
is really in danger: "‘They will be looking for you— 
seriously—tomorrow morning after six. Here is some 
money from Vicente. Go to Vera Cruz and wait.” 

She borrows money from the Roumanian agitator to 
give to his bitter enemy the Polish agitator. The favor 
of Braggioni is their disputed territory, and Braggioni 
holds the balance nicely, for he can use them both. The 
Polish agitator talks love to her over cafe tables, hoping 
to exploit what he believes is her secret sentimental pref¬ 
erence for him, and he gives her misinformation which 
he begs her to repeat as the solemn truth to certain per¬ 
sons. The Roumanian is more adroit. He is generous 
with his money in all good causes, and lies to her with 
an air of ingenuous candor, as if he were her good friend 
and confidant. She never repeats anything they may say. 
Braggioni never asks questions. He has other ways to 
discover all that he wishes to know about them. 

Nobody touches her, but all praise her gray eyes, and 
the soft, round under lip which promises gayety, yet 
is always grave, nearly always firmly closed: and they 
cannot understand why she is in Mexico. She walks 
back and forth on her errands, with puzzled eyebrows, 
carrying her little folder of drawings and music and 
school papers. No dancer dances more beautifully than 
Laura walks, and she inspires some amusing, unexpected 
ardors, which cause little gossip, because nothing comes 
of them. A young captain who had been a soldier in 
Zapata’s army attempted, during a horseback ride near 
Cuernavaca, to express his desire for her with the noble 
simplicity befitting a rude folk-hero: but gently, because 
he was gentle. This gentleness was his defeat, for when 
he alighted, and removed her foot from the stirrup, and 
essayed to draw her down into his arms, her horse, or¬ 
dinarily a tame one, shied fiercely, reared and plunged 
away. The young hero’s horse careered blindly after 
his stable-mate, and the hero did not return to the hotel 
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until rather late that evening. At breakfast he came to 
her table in full charro dress, gray buckskin jacket and 
trousers with strings of silver buttons down the leg, and 
he was in a humorous, careless mood. **May I sit with 
you?’' and “You are a wonderful rider. I was terrified 
that you might be thrown and dragged. I should never 
have forgiven myself. But I cannot admire you enough 
for your riding!” 

“I learned to ride in Arizona,” said Laura. 

“If you will ride with me again this morning, I prom¬ 
ise you a horse that will not shy with you,” he said. 
But Laura remembered that she must return to Mexico 
City at noon. 

Next morning the children made a celebration and 
spent their playtime writing on the blackboard, “We 
lov ar ticher,” and with tinted chalks they drew wreaths 
of flowers around the words. The young hero wrote 
her a letter: “I am a very foolish, wasteful, impulsive 
man. I should have first said I love you, and then you 
would not have run away. But you shall see me again.” 
Laura thought, “I must send him a box of colored cray¬ 
ons,” but she was trying to forgive herself for having 
spurred her horse at the wrong moment. 

A brown, shock-haircd youth came and stood in her 
patio one night and sang like a lost soul for two hours, 
but Laura could think of nothing to do about it. The 
moonlight spread a wash of gauzy silver over the clear 
spaces of the garden, and the shadows were cobalt blue. 
The scarlet blossoms of the Judas tree were dull purple, 
and the names of the colors repeated themselves auto¬ 
matically in her mind, while she watched not the boy, 
but his shadow, fallen like a dark garment across the 
fountain rim, trailing in the water. Lupe came silently 
and whispered expert counsel in her ear: ‘Tf you will 
throw him one little flower, he will sing another song 
or two and go away.” Laura threw the flower, and he 
sang a last song ana went away with the flower tucked 
in the band of his hat. Lupe said, “He is one of the 
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organizers of the Typographers Union, and before that 
he sold corridos in the Merced market, and before tliat, 
he came from Guanajuato, where I was born. I would 
not trust any man, but I trust least those from Guana¬ 
juato.’' 

She did not tell Laura that he would be back again 
the next night, and the next, nor that he would follow 
her at a certain fixed distance around the Merced market, 
through the Zocolo, up Francisco J. Madero Avenue, 
and so along the Paseo de la Reforina to Chapultepec 
Park, and into the Philosopher’s Footpath, still with that 
flower withering in his hat, and an indivisible attention 
in his eyes. 

Now Laura is accustomed to him, it means nothing 
except that he is nineteen years old and is observing a 
convention with all propriety, as though it were founded 
on a law of nature, which in the end it might well prove 
to be. He is beginning to write poems which he prints 
on a wooden press, and he leaves them stuck like hand¬ 
bills in her door. She is pleasantly disturbed by the ab¬ 
stract, unhurried watchfulness of his black eyes which 
will in time turn easily towards another object. She tells 
herself that throwing the flower was a mistake, for she 
is twenty-two years old and knows better; but she re¬ 
fuses to regret it, and persuades herself that her negation, 
of all external events as they occur is a sign that she is 
gradually perfecting herself in the stoicism she strives 
to cultivate against that disaster she fears, though she 
cannot name it. 

She is not at home in the world. Every day she 
teaches children who remain strangers to her, though 
she loves their tender round hands and their charming 
opportunist savagery. She knocks at unfamiliar doors not 
knowing whether a friend or a stranger shall answer, 
and even if a known face emerges from the sour gloom 
of that unknown interior, still it is the face of a stranger. 
No matter what this stranger says to her, nor what her 
message to him, the very cells of her flesh reject knowl- 
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edge and kinship in one monotonous word. No. No. No. 
She draws her strength from this one holy talismanic 
word which does not suffer her to be led into evil. Deny¬ 
ing everything, she may walk anywhere in safety, she 
looks at everything without amazement. 

No, repeats this firm unchanging voice of her blood; 
and she looks at Braggioni without amazement. He is a 
great man, he wishes to impress this simple girl who 
covers her great round breasts with thick dark cloth, and 
who hides long, invaluably beautiful legs under a heavy 
skirt. She is almost thin except for the incomprehensible 
fullness of her breasts, like a nursing mother’s, and Brag¬ 
gioni, who considers himself a judge of women, specu¬ 
lates again on the puzzle of her notorious virginity, and 
takes the liberty of speech which she permits without 
a sign of modesty, indeed, without any sort of sign, 
which is disconcerting. 

*Tou think you are so cold, gringita! Wait and see. 
You will surprise yourself some day! May I be there to 
advise you!” He stretches his eyelids at her, and his ill- 
humored cat’s eyes waver in a separate glance for the 
two points of light marking the opposite ends of a 
smoothly drawn path between the swollen curve of her 
breasts. He is not put off by that blue serge, nor by her 
resolutely fixed gaze. There is all the time in the world. 
His cheeks are bellying with the wind of song. “O girl 
with the dark eyes,” he sings, and reconsiders. “But 
yours are not dark. I can change all that. O girl with 
the green eyes, you have stolen my heart away!” then 
his mind wanders to the song, and Laura feels the weight 
of his attention being shifted elsewhere. Singing thus, 
he seems harmless, he is quite harmless, there is nothing 
to do but sit patiently and say “No,” when the moment 
comes. She draws a full breath, and her mind wanders 
also, but not far. She dares not wander too far. 

Not for nothing has Braggioni taken pains to be a 
good revolutionist and a professional lover of humanity. 
He will never die of it. He has the malice, the cleverness, 
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the wickedness, the sharpness of wit, the hardness of 
heart, stipulated for loving the world profitably. He will 
never die of it. He will live to see himself kicked out 
from his feeding trough by other hungry world-saviors. 
Traditionally he must sing in spite of his life which 
drives him to bloodshed, he tells Laura, for his father 
was a Tuscany peasant who drifted to Yucatan and 
married a Maya woman: a woman of race, an aristocrat. 
They gave him the love and knowledge of music, thus: 
and under the rip of his thumbnail, the strings of the 
instrument complain like exposed nerves. 

Once he was called Delgadito by all the girls and 
married women who ran after him; he was so scrawny 
all his bones showed under his thin cotton clothing, and 
he could squeeze his emptiness to the very backbone 
with his two hands. He was a poet and the revolution 
was only a dream then; too many women loved him 
and sapped away his youth, and he could never find 
enough to eat anywhere, anywhere! Now he is a leader 
of men, crafty men who whisper in his ear, hungry men 
who wait for hours outside his office for a word with 
him, emaciated men with wild faces who waylay him 
at the street gate with a timid, “Comrade, let me tell 
you . . .” and they blow the foul breath from their 
empty stomachs in his face. 

He is always sympathetic. He gives them handfuls 
of small coins from his own pocket, he promises them 
work, there will be demonstrations, they must join the 
unions and attend the meetings, above all they must be 
on the watch for spies. They are closer to him than his 
own brothers, without them he can do nothing—until 
tomorrow, comrade! 

Until tomorrow. “They are stupid, they are lazy, 
they are treacherous, they would cut my throat for 
nothing,” he says to Laura. He has good food and abun¬ 
dant drink, he hires an automobile and drives in the 
Paseo on Sunday morning, and enjoys plenty of sleep 
in a soft bed beside a wife who dares not disturb him; 
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and he sits pampering his bones in easy billows of fat, 
singing to Laura, who knows and thinks these things 
about him. When he was fifteen, he tried to drown him¬ 
self because he loved a girl, his first love, and she laughed 
at him. '‘A thousand women have paid for that,” and 
his tight little mouth turns down at the corners. Now 
he perfumes his hair with Jockey Club, and confides to 
Laura: “One woman is really as good as another for 
me, in the dark. I prefer them all.” 

His wife organizes unions among the girls in the cig¬ 
arette factories, and walks in picket lines, and even 
speaks at meetings in the evening. But she cannot be 
brought to acknowledge the benefits of true liberty. “I 
tell her I must have my freedom, net. She does not 
understand my point of view.” Laura has heard this 
many times. Braggioni scratches the guitar and medi¬ 
tates. “She is an instinctively virtuous woman, pure gold, 
no doubt of that. If she were not, I should lock her up, 
and she knows it.” 

His wife, who works so hard for the good of the fac¬ 
tory girls, employs part of her leisure lying on the 
floor weeping because there are so many women in the 
world, and only one husband for her, and she never 
knows where nor when to look for him. He told her: 
“Unless you can learn to cry when I am not here, I 
must go away for good.” That day he went away and 
took a room at the Hotel Madrid. 

It is this month of separation for the sake of higher 
principles that has been spoiled not only for Mrs. Brag¬ 
gioni, whose sense of reality is beyond criticism, but for 
Laura, who feels herself bogged in a nightmare. Tonight 
Laura envies Mrs. Braggioni, who is alone, and free to 
weep as much as she pleases about a concrete wrong. 
Laura has just come from a visit to the prison, and she 
is waiting for tomorrow with a bitter anxiety as if to¬ 
morrow may not come, but time may be caught im¬ 
movably in this hour, with herself transfixed, Braggioni 
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singing on forever, and Eugenio's body not yet discovered 
by the guard. 

Braggioni says: *‘Are you going to sleep?” Almost be¬ 
fore she can shake her head, he begins telling her about 
the May-day disturbances coming on in Morelia, for the 
Catholics hold a festival in honor of the Blessed Virgin, 
and the Socialists celebrate their martyrs on that day. 
“There will be two independent processions, starting 
from either end of town, and they will march until they 
meet, and the rest depends . . He asks her to oil and 
load his pistols. Standing up, he unbuckles his ammu¬ 
nition belt, and spreads it laden across her knees. Laura 
sits with the shells slipping through the cleaning cloth 
dipped in oil, and he says again he cannot understand 
why she works so hard for the revolutionary idea unless 
she loves some man who is in it. “Are you not in love 
with someone?” “No,” says Laura. “And no one is in 
love with you?” “No.” “Then it is your own fault. No 
woman need go begging. Why, what is the matter with 
you? The legless beggar woman in the Alameda has a 
perfectly faithful lover. Did you know that?” 

Laura peers down the pistol barrel and says nothing, 
but a long, slow faintness rises and subsides in her; Brag¬ 
gioni curves his swollen fingers around the throat of the 
guitar and softly smothers the music out of it, and when 
she hears him again he seems to have forgotten her, and 
is speaking in the hypnotic voice he uses when talking 
in small rooms to a listening, close-gathered crowd. 
Some day this world, now seemingly so composed and 
eternal, to the edges of every sea shall be merely a tangle 
of gaping trenches, of crashing walls and broken bodies. 
Everything must be torn from its accustomed place 
where it has rotted for centuries, hurled skyward and 
distributed, cast down again clean as rain, without sep¬ 
arate identity. Nothing shall survive that the stiffened 
hands of poverty have created for the rich and no one 
shall be left alive except the elect spirits destined to 
procreate a new world cleansed of cruelty and injustice, 
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ruled by benevolent anarchy; “Pistols are good, I love 
them, cannon are even better, but in the end I pin my 
faith to good dynamite,'’ he concludes, and strokes the 
pistol lying in her hands. “Once I dreamed of destroying 
this city, in case it offered resistance to General Ortiz, 
but it fell into his fiands like an overripe pear.” 

He is made restless by his own words, rises and stands 
waiting. Laura holds up the belt to him: “Put that on, 
and go kill somebody in Morelia, and you will be hap¬ 
pier,” she says softly. The presence of death in the room 
makes her bold. “Today, I found Eugenio going into a 
stupor. He refused to allow me to call the prison doctor. 
He had taken all the tablets I brought him yesterday. 
He said he took them because he was bored.” 

“He is a fool, and his death is his own business,” says 
Braggioni, fastening his belt carefully. 

“I told him if he had waited only a little while longer, 
you would have got him set free,” says Laura. “He said 
he did not want to wait.” 

“He is a fool and we are well rid of him,” says Brag¬ 
gioni, reaching for his hat. 

He goes away. Laura knows his mood has changed, 
she will not see him any more for a while. He will send 
word when he needs her to go on errands into strange 
streets, to speak to the strange faces that will appear, 
like clay masks with the power of human speech, to 
mutter their thanks to Braggioni for his help. Now she 
is free, and she thinks, I must run while there is time. But 
she does not go. 

Braggioni enters his own house where for a month 
his wife has spent many hours every night weeping and 
tangling her hair upon her pillow. She is weeping now, 
and she weeps more at the sight of him, the cause of all 
her sorrows. He looks about the room. Nothing is 
changed, the smells are good and familiar, he is well 
acquainted with the woman who comes toward him with 
no reproach except grief on her face. He says to her 
tenderly: “You are so good, please don't cry any more, 
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you dear good creature.’' She says, *‘Are you tired, my 
angel? Sit here and 1 will wash your feet.” She brings a 
bowl of water, and kneeling, unlaces his shoes, and when 
from her knees she raises her sad eyes under her black¬ 
ened lids, he is sorry for everything, and bursts into 
tears. “Ah, yes, 1 am hungry, I am tired, let us eat 
something together,” he says, between sobs. His wife 
leans her head on his arm and says, “Forgive me!” and 
this time he is refreshed by the solemn, endless rain of 
her tears. 

Laura takes off her serge dress and puts on a white 
linen nightgown and goes to bed. She turns her head a 
little to one side, and lying still, reminds hc^rself that it 
is time to sleep. Numbers tick in her brain like little 
clocks, soundless doors close of themselves around her. 
If you would sleep, you must not remember anything, 
the children will say tomorrow, good morning, my 
teacher, the poor prisoners who come every day bring¬ 
ing flowers to their jailor. 1-2-3-4-5—it is monstrous to 
confuse love with revolution, night with day, life with 
death—ah, Eugenio! 

The tolling of the midnight bell is a signal, but what 
does it mean? Get up, Laura, and follow me: come out 
of your sleep, out of your bed, out of this strange house. 
What are you doing in this house? Without a word, 
without fear she rose and reached for Eugenio’s hand, 
but he eluded her with a sharp, sly smile and drifted 
away. This is not all, you shall see—Murderer, he said, 
follow me, I will show you a new country, but it is far 
away and we must hurry. No, said Laura, not unless you 
take my hand, no; and she clung first to the stair rail, 
and then to the topmost branch of the Judas tree that 
bent down slowly and set her upon the earth, and then 
to the rocky ledge of a cliff, and then to the jagged wave 
of a sea that was not water but a desert of crumbling 
stone. Where are you taking me, she asked in wonder 
but without fear. To death, and it is a long way off, and 
we must hurry, said Eugenio. No, said Laura, not unless 
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you take my hand. Then eat these flowers, poor prisoner, 
said Eugenio in a voice of pity, take and eat: and from 
the Judas tree he stripped the warm bleeding flowers, 
and held them to her lips. She saw that his hand was 
fleshless, a cluster of small white petrified branches, and 
his eye sockets were without light, but she ate the flow¬ 
ers greedily for they satisfied both hunger and thirst. 
Murderer! said Eugenio, and Cannibal! This is my body 
and my blood. Laura cried No! and at the sound of her 
own voice, she awoke trembling, and was afraid to sleep 
again. 


John Steinbeck 


A FUTURE WE CAN’T FORESEE 

In a moment London came into the tent, and the 
stranger followed him, a chunky, comfortable-looking 
man dressed in a gray business suit. His cheeks were 
pink and shaven, his hair nearly white. Wrinkles of good 
nature radiated from the corners of his eyes. On his mouth 
an open, friendly smile appeared every time he spoke. 
To London he said, *‘Are you the chairman of the camp?'' 

*‘Yeah," said London suspiciously. ‘T'm the elected 
boss.” 

Sam came in and took his place just behind London, 
his face dark and sullen. Mac squatted down on his 
haunches and balanced himself with his fingers. The 
newcomer smiled. His teeth were white and even. “My 
name's Bolter,” he said simply. “I own a big orchard. 
I'm the new president of the Fruit Growers' Association 
of this valley.” 

“So what?” said London. “Got a good job for me if I'll 
sell out?” 

The smile did not leave Bolter's face, but his clean, 
pink hands closed gently at his sides. “Let's try to get 
a better start than that,” he begged. “I told you I was the 
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new president. That means there’s a change in policy. I 
don’t believe in doing things the way they were being 
done.” While he spoke Mac looked not at Bolter, but at 
London. 

Some of the anger left London’s face. ‘‘What you got 
to say?” he asked. “Spill it out.” 

Bolter looked around for something to sit on, and saw 
nothing. He said, “I never could see how two men could 
get anything done by growling at each other. IVe always 
had an idea that no matter how mad men were, if they 
could only get together with a table between them, 
something good would come out of it.” 

London snickered. “We ain’t got a table.” 

“You know what I mean,” Bolter continued. “Every¬ 
body in the Association said you men wouldn’t listen to 
reason, but I told them I know American working men. 
Give American working men something reasonable to lis¬ 
ten to, and they’ll listen.” 

Sam spat out, “Well, we’re listenin’, ain’t we? Go on an’ 
give us somethin’ reasonable.” 

Bolter’s white teeth flashed. He looked around appre¬ 
ciatively. “There, you see? That’s what I told them. I 
said, ‘Let me lay our cards down on the table,’ and then 
let them lay theirs down, and see if we can’t make a 
hand. American working men aren’t animals.” 

Mac muttered, “You ought to run for Gongress.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“I was talkin’ to this here guy,” said Mac. London’s 
face had grown hard again. 

Bolter went on, “That’s what I’m here for, to lay our 
cards on the table. I told you I own an orchard, but don’t 
think because of that I naven’t your interests at heart. 
All of us know we can’t make money unless the working 
man is happy.” He paused, waiting for some kind of 
answer. None came. “Well, here’s the way I figure it; 
you’re losing money and we’re losing money because 
we’re sitting growling at each other. We want you to 
come back to work. Then you’ll get your wages, and we’ll 
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get our apples picked. That way well both be happy. Will 
you come back to work? No questions, no grudges, just 
two people who figured things out over the table?” 

London said, “Sure we’ll go back to work, mister. Ain’t 
we American working men? Just give us the raise we 
want and kick out the scabs and we’ll be up in those old 
trees tomorrow morning.” 

Bolter smiled around at them, one at a time, until his 
smile had rested on each face. “Well, I think you ought 
to have a raise,” he said. “And I told everybody I thought 
so. Well, Tm not a very good business man. The rest of 
the Association explained it all to me. With the price of 
apples what it is, weVe paying the top price we can. If we 
pay any more, we lose money.” 

Mac grinned. “I guess we ain’t American workin’ men 
after all,” he said. “None of this sounds reasonable to me. 
So far it’s sounded like a sock full of crap.” 

Jim said, “The reason they can’t pay the raise is because 
that’d mean we win the strike; and if we did tliat, a lot 
of other poor devils’d go on strike. Isn’t that it, mister?” 

Bolter’s smile remained. “I thought from the first you 
deserved a raise, but I didn’t have any power. I still be¬ 
lieve it, and I’m the president of the Association. Now I’ve 
told the Association what I’m going to do. Some of ’em 
don’t like it, but I insisted you men have to have a raise. 
I’m going to offer you twenty cents, and no questions 
and no grudges. And we’ll expect you back at work 
tomorrow morning.” 

London looked around at Sam. He laughed at Sam’s 
scowling face, and slapped the lean man on the shoulder. 
“Mr. Bolter,” he said, “like Mac says, I guess we ain’t 
American workin’ men. You wanted cards laid down, and 
then you laid yours down backs up. Here’s ours, and by 
Christ, she’s a full house. Your God-damn apples got to 
be picked and we ain’t pickin’ ’em without our raise. Nor 
neither is nobody else pickin’ ’em. What do you think of 
that, Mister Bolter?” 

At last the smile had faded from Bolter’s face. He said 
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gravely, ‘'The American nation has become great because 
everybody pitched in and helped. American labor is the 
best labor in the world, and the highest paid.’' 

London broke in angrily, “S’pose a Chink does get half 
a cent a day, if he can eat on it? What the hell do we care 
how much we get, if we got to go hungry?” 

Bolter put on his smile again. ‘T have a home and chil¬ 
dren,” he said. ‘TVe worked hard. You think Tm different 
from you. I want you to look on me as a working man, 
too. IVe worked for everything Tve got. Now weVe heard 
that radicals are working among you. I don’t believe it. 
I don’t believe American men, with American ideals, will 
listen to radicals. All of us are in the same boat. Times 
are hard. We’re all trying to get along, and we’ve got to 
help each other.” 

Suddenly Sam yelled, “Oh, for Christ’s sake, lay oflF. 
If you got somethin’ to say, say it; only cut out this God¬ 
damn speech.” 

Bolter looked very sad. “Will you accept half?” 

“No,” said London. “You wouldn’t offer no half unless 
you was pressed.” 

“How do you know the men wouldn’t accept, if you 
put it to a vote?” 

“Listen, mister,” London said, “them guys is so full of 
piss and vinegar they’ll skin you if you show that slick 
suit outside. Were strikin’ for our raise. Were picketin^ 
your God-damn orchards, and we’re kickin’ hell out of 
any scabs you run in. Now come on through with your 
‘or else.’ Turn your damn cards over. What you think 
you’re goin’ to do if we don’t go back?” 

“Turn the vigilantes loose,” said Mac. 

Bolter said hurriedly, “We don’t know anything about 
any vigilantes. But if the outraged citizens band together 
to keep the peace, that’s their affaii*. The Association 
knows nothing about that.” He smiled again. “Can’t you 
men see that u you attack our homes and our children we 
have to protect them? Wouldn’t you protect your own 
childrenr 
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“What the hell do you think we’re doin’?” London 
cried. “We re trying to protect ’em from starving. We’re 
usin’ the only way a workin’ stiff’s got. Don’t you go 
talkin’ about no children, or we’ll show you something.” 

“We only want to settle this thing peacefully,” said 
Bolter. “American citizens demand order, and I assure 
you men we’re going to have order if we have to petition 
the governor for troops.” 

Sam’s mouth was wet. He shouted, “And you get order 
by shootin’ our men from windows, you yellow bastard. 
And in ’Frisco you got order by ridin’ down women. An’ 
the newspapers says, 'This mornin’ a striker was killed 
when he threw himself on a bayonet.’ Threw himselfr 

London wrapped his arm about the furious man and 
forced him slowly away from Bolter. “Lay off, Sam. Stop 
it, now. just quiet yourself.” 

“Th’ hell with you,” Sam cried. “Stand there and take 
the lousy crap that big baloney hands you!” 

London stiffened suddenly. His big fist lashed out and 
cracked into Sam’s face, and Sam went down. London 
stood looking at him. Mac laughed hysterically. “A striker 
just threw himself into a fist,” he said. 

Sam sat up on the ground. “O.K., London. You win. 
I won’t make no more fuss, but you wasn’t in ’Frisco on 
Bloody Thursday.” 

Bolter stood where he was. “I hoped you would listen 
to reason,” he said. “We have information that you’re 
being influenced by radicals, sent here by red organiza¬ 
tions. They are misleading you, telling you lies. They 
only want to stir up trouble. They’re professional trouble¬ 
makers, paid to cause strikes.” 

Mac stood up from his haunches. “Well, the dirty rats,” 
he said. “Misleadin’ American workin’ men, are they? 
Prob’ly gettin’ paid by Russia, don’t you think, Mr. Bol¬ 
ter?” 

The man looked back at him for a long time, and the 
healthy red was gone from his cheeks. “You’re going to 
make us fight, I guess,” he said. “I’m sorry. I wanted 
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peace. We know who the radicals are, and well have to 
take action against them.’’ He turned imploringly to Lon¬ 
don. “Don’t let them mislead you. Come back to work. 
We only want peace.” 

London was scowling. “I had enough o’ this,” he said. 
“You want peace. Well, what we done? Marched in two 
parades. An’ what you done? Shot three of our men, 
burned a truck and a lunch wagon and shut off our food 
supply. I’m sick o’ your God-damned lies, mister. I’ll see 
you get out without Sam gets his hands on you, but don’t 
send nobody else again till you’re ready to talk straight.” 

Bolter shook his head sadly. “We don’t want to fight 
you men,” he said. “We want you to come back to work. 
But if we do have to fight, we have weapons. The health 
authorities are pretty upset about this camp. And the gov¬ 
ernment doesn’t like uninspected meat moving in this 
county. The citizens are pretty tired of all this riot. And 
of course we may have to call troops, if we need them.” 

Mac got up and went to the tent-flaps and looked out. 
Already the evening was coming. The camp was quiet, 
for the men stood watching London’s tent. All the faces, 
white in the gathering evening, were turned in toward 
the tent. Mac yelled, “All right, boys. We ain’t goin^ to 
sell you out.” He turned back into the tent. “Light the 
lamp, London. I want to tell this friend of man a few 
things.” 

London set a match to the tin lantern and hung it on 
the tent-pole, where it cast a pale, steady light. Mac took 
up a position in front of Bolter, and his muscled face 
broke into a derisive grin. “All right. Sonny Boy,” he said. 
“You been talkin’ big, but I know you been wettin’ your 
pants the whole time. I admit you can do all the things 
you say you can, but look what happens after. Your 
health service burned the tents in Washington. And that 
was one of the reasons that Hoover lost the labor vote. 
You called out guardsmen in ’Frisco, and damn near the 
whole city went over to the strikers. Y’ had to have the 
cops stop food from cornin' in to turn pubhc opinion 
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against the strike. I m not talkin' right an' wrong now, 
mister. I'm tellin' you what happens." Mac stepped back 
a pace. "Where do you think we're gettin' food and 
blankets an' medicine an' money? You know damn well 
where we’re gettin’ 'em. Your valley's lousy with sym¬ 
pathizers. Your ‘outraged citizens' are a little bit out¬ 
raged at you babies, and you know it. And you know, 
if you get too tough, the unions'll go out. Truck drivers 
and restaurant men and field hands, everybody. And 
just because you do know it, you try to throw a bluff. 
Well, it don't work. This camp's cleaner'n the lousy bunk 
houses you keep for us on your ranches. You come here 
to try to scare us, an' it don't work.” 

Bolter was very pale. He turned away from Mac and 
faced London. ‘T've tried to make peace,” he said. “Do 
you know that this man was sent out by red headquarters 
to start this strike? Watch out that when he goes to jail 
you don’t go too. We have a right to protect our property, 
and we'll do it. I've tried to deal man to man with you, 
and you won't deal. From now on the roads are closed. 
An ordinance will go through tonight forbidding any 
parading on the county roads, or any gathering. The 
sheriff will deputize a thousand men, if he needs them.” 

London glanced quickly at Mac, and Mac winked at 
him. London said, “Jesus, mister, I hope we can get you 
out of here safe. When the guys out there hear what you 
just said, why they'll want to take you to pieces.” 

Bolter's jaw tightened and his eyelids drooped. He 
straightened his shoulders. “Don't get the idea you can 
scare me,” he said. “I'll protect my home and my children 
with my life if I have to. And if you lay a hand on me 
we'll wipe out your strike before morning.” 

London's arms doubled, and he stepped forward, but 
Mac jumped in his way. “The guy's right, London. He 
don't scare. Plenty do, but he don't.” He turned around. 
“Mister Bolter, we'll see you get out of the camp. We 
understand each other now. We know what to expect 
from you. And we know how careful you have to be 
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when you use force. Don’t forget the thousands of people 
that are sending us food and money. They’ll do other 
things, if they have to. We been good, Mr. Bolter, but 
if you start any funny business, we’ll show you a riot 
you’ll remember.” 

Bolter said coldly, “That seems to be all. I’m sorry, 
but I’ll have to report that you won’t meet us halfway.” 

“Halfway?” Mac cried. “There ain’t any halfway to 
nowhere.” His voice dropped to softness. “London, you 
get on one side of him, and Sam on the other, and see that 
he gets away all right. Then I guess you’d better tell the 
guys what he said. But don’t let ’em get out of hand. Tell 
’em to tighten up the squads for trouble.” 

They surrounded Bolter and took him through the 
press of silent men, saw him into his coupe and watched 
him drive away down the road. When he was gone 
London raised his voice. “If you guys want to come over 
to the stand, I’ll get up on it and tell you what the son- 
of-a-bitch said, and what we answered him back.” He 
flailed his way through, and the men followed, excitedly. 
The cooks left the stoves where they were boiling beans 
and chunks of beef. The women crawled like rodents 
from the tents and followed. When London climbed up 
on the stand it was ringed closely with men, standing 
in the dusk looking up at him. 

During the talk with Bolter Doc Burton had effaced 
himself, had been so quiet that he seemed to have dis¬ 
appeared, but when the group went out, leaving only 
Jim and Lisa sitting on the mattress, he came out of his 
corner and sat down on the edge of the mattress beside 
them. His face was worried. “It’s going to be a mean one,” 
he said. 

“That’s what we want. Doc.” Jim told him. “The worse 
it is, the more effect it’ll have.” 

Burton looked at him with sad eyes. “You see a way 
through,” he said. “I wish I did. It all seems meaningless 
to me, brutal and meaningless.” 

“It has to go on,” Jim insisted. “It can only stop when 
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the men rule themselves and get the profits of their labor.” 

“Seems simple enough,” Burton sighed. “I wish I 
thought it was so simple.” He turned smiling to the girl. 
“What's your solution, Lisa?” 

She started. “Huh?” 

“I mean, what would you like to have to make you 
happy.” 

She looked self-consciously down at the baby. “I like 
to have a cow,” she said. “I like to have butter an' cheese 
like you can make.” 

“Want to exploit a cow?” 

“Huh?” 

“I'm being silly. Did you ever have a cow, Lisa?” 

“When I was a little kid we had one,” she said. “Went 
out an’ drunk it warm. Old man used to milk it into a 
cup-like, to drink. Tasted warm. That’s what I like. Bet 
it would be good for the baby.” Burton turned slowly 
away from her. She insisted, “Cow used to eat grass, an' 
sometimes hay. Not ever'body can milk 'em, neither. They 
kick.” 

Burton asked, “Did you ever have a cow, Jim?” 

“No.” 

Burton said, “I never thought of cows as counter¬ 
revolutionary animals.” 

Jim asked, “What are you talking about. Doc, any 
way?” 

“Nothing. I'm kind of unhappy, I guess. I was in the 
army in the war. Just out of school. They'd bring in one 
of our men with his chest shot away, and they'd bring 
in a big-eyed German with his legs splintered oflF. I 
worked on 'em just as though they were wood. But some¬ 
times, after it was all over, when I wasn't working, it 
made me unhappy, like this. It made me lonely.” 

Jim said, ought to think only of the end, Doc. Out 
of all this struggle a good thing is going to grow. That 
makes it worthwhile.” 

“Jim, I wish I knew it. But in my little experience the 
end is never very diflEerent in its nature from the means, 
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Damn it, Jim, you can only build a violent thing with 
violence.” 

“I don’t believe that,” Jim said. ‘‘All great things have 
violent beginnings.” 

“There aren’t any beginnings,” Burton said. “Nor any 
ends. It seems to me that man has engaged in a blind and 
fearful struggle out of a past he can’t remember, into a 
future he can’t foresee nor understand. And man has 
met and defeated every obstacle, every enemy except one. 
He cannot win over himself. How mankind hates itself.” 

Jim said, “We don’t hate ourselves, we hate the in¬ 
vested capital that keeps us down.” 

“The other side is made of men, Jim, men like you. 
Man hates himself. Psychologists say a man’s self-love is 
balanced neatly with self-hate. Mankind must be the 
same. We fight ourselves and we can only win by killing 
every man. I’m lonely, Jim. I have nothing to hate. What 
are you going to get out of it, Jim?” 

Jim looked startled. “You mean me?” He pointed’a fir 
ger at his breast. 

“Yes, you. What will you get out of all the mess?” t 

“I don’t know; I don’t care.” 

“Well, suppose blood-poisoning sets in in that shoul¬ 
der, or you die of lockjaw and the strike gets broken? 
What then?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Jim insisted. “I used to think like 
you. Doc, but it doesn’t matter at all.” 

“How do you get that way?” Burton asked. “What’s the 
process?” 

“I don’t know. I used to be lonely, and I’m not any 
more. If I go out now it won’t matter. The thing won’t 
stop. I’m just a little part of it. It will grow and grow. 
This pain in the shoulder is kind of pleasant to me; and 
I bet before he died Joy was glad for a moment. Just in 
that moment I bet he was glad.” 

They heard a rough, monotonous voice outside, and 
then a few shouts, and then the angry crowd-roar, a bel¬ 
low like an animal in fury. “London’s telling them,” said 
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Jim. ‘‘They re mad. Jesus, how a mad crowd can fill the 
air with madness. You don't understand it. Doc. My old 
man used to fight alone. When he got licked, he was 
licked. I remember how lonely it was. But Fm not lonely 
any more, and I can’t be licked, because Fm more than 
myself.” 

“Pure religious ecstasy. I can understand that. Par¬ 
takers of the blood of the Lamb.” 

“Religion, hell!” Jim cried. “This is men, not God. This 
is something you know.” 

“Well, can’t a group of men be God, Jim?” 

Jim wrenched himself around. “You make too damn 
many words, Doc. You build a trap of words and then 
you fall into it. You can’t catch me. Your words don’t 
mean anything to me. I know what Fm doing. Argument 
doesn’t have any effect on me.” 

“Steady down,” Burton said soothingly. “Don’t get so 
excited. I wasn’t arguing, I was asking for information. 
All of you people get angry when you’re asked a ques¬ 
tion.” 

As the du.sk turned into night the lantern seemed to 
grow brighter, to find deeper corners of the tent with its 
yellow light. Mac came in quietly, as though he crept 
away from the noise and shouting outside. “They’re wild,” 
he said. “They’re hungry again. Boiled meat and beans 
tonight. I knew they’d get cocky on that meat. They’d 
like to go out and burn houses right now.” 

“How does the sky look?” Burton asked. “Any more 
rain in it?” 

“Clear and stars. It’ll be good weather.” 

“Well, I want to talk to you, Mac. Fm low in supplies. 
I need disinfectant. Yes, and I could use some salvarsan. 
If any kind of epidemic should break out, we’d be out of 
luck.” 

“I know,” Mac said. “I sent word to town how it was. 
Some of the boys are out trying to get money. They’re 
trying to get money to bail Dakin out now. Fd just as soon 
he stayed in jail.” 
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Burton stood up from his seat on the mattress. “You 
can tell London what to do, can t you. Dakin wouldn’t 
take everything.” 

Mac studied him. “What’s the matter, Doc? Don’t you 
feel well?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean your temper’s going. You’re tired. What is it. 
Doc?” 

Burton put his hands in his pockets. “I don’t know; 
I’m lonely, I guess. I’m awfully lonely. I’m working all 
alone, towards nothing. There’s some compensation for 
you people. I only hear heartbeats through a stethoscope. 
You hear them in the air.” Suddenly he leaned over and 
put his hand under Lisa’s chin and raised her head up 
and looked into her shrinking eyes. Her hand came slowly 
up and pulled gently at his wrist. He let go and put his 
hand back in his pocket. 

Mac said, “I wish I knew some woman you could go 
to, Doc, but I don’t. I’m new around here. Dick could 
steer you, in town. He prob’ly has twenty lined up 
by now. But you might get caught and jailed, Doc; ana 
if you weren’t taking care of us, they’d bounce us off 
this land in a minute.” 

Burton said, “Sometimes you understand too much, 
Mac. Sometimes—nothing. I guess I’ll go along and see 
A1 Anderson. I haven’t been there all day.” 

“O.K., Doc, if it’ll make you feel any better. I’ll keep 
Jim under cover tonight.” 

Doc looked down at Lisa once more, and then he went 
out. 

They walked out into the clear yellow sunshine. The 
camp looked bedraggled and gray in the clean light. 
A litter had accumulated since Burton was gone, bits of 
paper, strings, overalls hung on the guy-ropes of the tents. 
Mac and Jim walked out of the camp and across the sur¬ 
rounding field, to the edge of the orchard. At the line of 
trees Mac stopped. His eyes moved slowly across the hori- 
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zontal fields of vision. “Look close, Jim,” he advised. 
“It’s probably a damn fool thing to go over alone. 1 know 
it isn’t good sense.” He studied the orchard. The long, 
sun-spotted aisles were silent. There was no movement. 
“It’s so quiet. Makes me suspicious. It’s too quiet.” He 
reached to a limb and took down a small, misshapen 
apple the pickers had left. “God, that tastes good. I’d 
forgot about apples. Always forget what’s so easy.” 

“I don’t see anybody moving,” said Jim. “Not a soul.” 

“Well look, we’ll edge down in line with the trees. 
Anybody looking down a row won’t see us, then.” They 
stepped slowly in under the big apple trees. Their eyes 
moved restlessly about. They walked through shadows of 
branches and leaves, and the sun struck them with soft, 
warm blows. 

Jim asked, “Mac, do you s’pose we could get a leave 
of absence some time and go where nobody knows us, 
and just sit down in an orchard?” 

“ ’Bout two hours of it, and you’d be raring to go again.” 

“I never had time to look at things, Mac, never. I 
never looked how leaves come out. I never looked at the 
way things happen. This morning there was a whole line 
of ants on the floor of the tent. I couldn’t watch them. 
I was thinking about something else. Some time I’d like 
to sit all day and look at bugs, and never think of any¬ 
thing else.” 

“They’d drive you nuts,” said Mac. “Men are bad 
enough, but bugs’d drive you nuts.” 

“Well, just once in a while you get that feeling—I never 
look at anything. I never take time to see anything. 
It’s going to be over, and I won’t know—even how an 
apple grows.” 

They moved on slowly. Mac’s restless eyes roved about 
among the trees. “You can’t see everything,” he said. “I 
took a leave and went into the woods in Canada. Say, in 
a couple of days I came running out of there. I wanted 
trouble, I was hungry for a mess.” 
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“Well, I'd like to try it sometime. The way old Dan 
talks about timber-" 

“Damn it, Jim, you can't have everything! We've got 
something old Dan hasn't got. You can't have everything. 
In a few days we'll be back in town, and we'll be so 
damned anxious to get into another fuss we'll be biting 
our nails. You've got to take it easy till that shoulder 
heals. I'll take you to a flop-house where you can watch 
all the bugs you want. Keep back of the line of trees. 
You're standing out like a cow on a side-hill." 

“It's nice out here,” said Jim. 

“It’s too damn nice. I'm scared there's a trap some¬ 
place.” 

Through the trees they could see Anderson’s little 
white house, and its picket fence, and the burning gera¬ 
niums in the yard. “No one around,” said Jim. 

“Well, take it easy.” At the last row Mac stopped again 
and let his eyes travel slowly across the open. The great 
black square on the ground, where the barn had been, 
still sent up a lazy, pungent smoke. The white tankhouse 
looked tall and lonely. “Looks O.K.,” Mac said. “Let's go 
in the back way.” He tried to open the picket gate 
quietly, but the latch clicked and the hinges growled. 
They walked up the short path to the porch with its 
yellowing passion vine. Mac knocked on the door. 

A voice from inside called, “Who is it?” 

“Is that you, Al?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Yeah. Who are you?'"' 

“It's Mac.” 

“Oh, come on in, Mac. The door ain't locked.” 

They went into the kitchen. Al lay on his narrow bed 
against the wall. He seemed to have grown gaunt in the 
few days. The skin hung loosely on his face. “Hi, Mac. I 
tj^ught nobody'd ever come. My old man went out 

“We tried to get over before, Al. How's all the hurts?'’ 
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“They hurt plenty,” said Al. “And when you^re all 
alone they hurt worse. Who burned the barn, Mac?” 

“Vigilantes. We’re sorry as hell, Al. We had guards 
here, but they got a fast one pulled on ’em.” 

“My old man just raised hell all night, Mac. Talked all 
night. Give me hell about four times an hour, all night.” 

“We’re damn sorry.” 

Al cleared one hand from the bedclothes and scratched 
his cheek. “I’m still with you, Mac. But the old man wants 
to blast you. He went in this morning to get the sheriflF to 
kick you off’n the place. Says you’re trespassin,’ an’ he 
wants you oif. Says he’s punished for listenin’ to guys 
like you. Says I can go to hell if I string along with you. 
He was mad as a hornet, Mac.” 

“I was scared he would be, Al. Listen, we know you’re 
with us, sec? It don’t do no good to make that old man 
any sorrier than he is. If it’d do any good, it’d be different. 
You just pretend to come around to his side. We’ll under¬ 
stand that, Al. You can keep in touch with us. I’m awfully 
sorry for your old man.” 

Al sighed deeply. “I was scared you’d think I double- 
crossed you. If you know I ain’t, I’ll tell him t’hell with 
you.” 

“That’s the stuflE, Al. And we’ll give you a boost in town, 
too. Oh, say, Al, did Doc look in on you last night?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Well, he started over here before the fire, an’ he ain’t 
been back.” 

“Jesus! What do you think happened to him?” 

“I’m scared they snatched the poor devil.” 

“They been pushing you all around, ain’t they?” 

“Yeah. But our guys got in some good licks this morn¬ 
ing. But if your old man turns us in, I guess they’ll roll 
over us tomorrow.” 

“Whole thing flops, huh, Mac?” 

“That don’t mean anything. We done what we came to 
do. The thing goes right on, Al. You just make peace an’ 
pretend you ain’t ever goin’ to get burned no more.” He 
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listened. ‘Is that somebody coming?” He ran through the 
kitchen and into the front of the house, and looked out a 
window. 

‘It's my old man, I recognize his step,” said Al. 

Mac returned. “I wanted to see if anybody was with 
him. He's all alone. We could make a sneak, 1 guess. I'd 
rather tell him I'm sorry.” 

“You better not,” Al advised. “He won't listen to noth¬ 
ing from you. He hates your guts.” 

There were steps on the porch and the door burst open. 
Anderson stood, surprised and glaring. “God damn it,” he 
shouted. “You bastards get out of here. I’ve been and 
turned you in. The sheriff's goin' kick the whole smear 
of you oflF my land.” His chest swelled with rage. 

Mac said, “We just wanted to tell you we're sorry. We 
didn't burn the barn. Some of the boys from town did.” 

“What th'hell do I care who burned it? It's burned, the 
crop's burned. What do you damn bums know about it? 
I'll lose the place sure, now.” His eyes watered with rage. 
“You bastards never owned nothing. You never planted 
trees an' seen 'em grow an' felt 'em with your hands. You 
never owned a thing, never went out an' touched your 
owii apple trees with your hands. What do you know?” 

“We never had a chance to own anything,” Mac said, 
“We'd like to own something and plant trees.” 

Anderson ignored his words. “I listened to your prom¬ 
ises. Look what happened. The whole crop's burned, 
there's paper coming due.” 

Mac asked, “How about the pointers?” 

Anderson's hands settled slowly to his sides. A look of 
cold, merciless hatred came into his eyes. He said slowly, 
softly, “The kennel was—against—the barn.” 

Mac turned to Al and nodded. For a moment Al ques¬ 
tioned with his eyes, and then he scowled. “What he says 
goes. You guys get the hell out, and don't never come 
back.” 

Anderson ran to the bed and stood in front of it. “I 
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could shoot you men now,” he said, “but the sheriff's goin^ 
to do it for me, an’ damn quick.” 

Mac touched Jim on the arm, and they went out and 
shut the door. They didn’t bother to look around when 
they went out the gate. Mac set out so rapidly that Jim 
had to stretch his stride to keep up. The sun was cutting 
downward now, and the shadows of whole trees lay be¬ 
tween the rows, and the wind was stirring in the branches, 
so that both trees and ground seemed to quiver nervously. 

“It keeps you hopping, keeping the picture,” Mac said. 
“You see a guy hurt, or somebody like Anderson smaslied, 
or you see a cop ride down a Jew girl, an’ you think, what 
the hell’s the use of it. An’ then vou think of the millions 
starving, and it’s all right again. It’s worth it. But it keeps 
you jumping between pictures. Don’t it ever get you, 
Jim?” 

“Not very much. It isn’t long ago I saw my mother die; 
seems years, but it wasn’t long ago. She wouldn’t speak 
to me, she just looked at me. She was hurt so bad she 
didn’t even want a priest. I guess I got something burned 
out of me that night. I’m sorry for Anderson, but what the 
hell. If I can give up my whole life, he ought to be able to 
give up a barn.” 

“Well, to some of those guys property’s more important 
than their lives.” 

Jim said, “Slow down, Mac. What’s your hurry? I seem 
to get tired easy.” 

Mac did slow his steps a little. “I thought that’s what 
he went to town for. I want to get back before anything 
happens. I don’t know what this sheriff’ll do, but he’ll be 
happy as hell to split us up.” They walked silently over 
the soft, dark earth, and the shadows flickered on them. 
At the clearing they slowed down. Mac said, “Well, noth¬ 
ing’s happened yet, anyway.” 

The smoke rose slowly from the stoves. Jim asked, 
“Where do you s’pose all the guys are?” 

“In sleeping off the drunk, I guess. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea if we got some sleep, too. Prob’ly be up all night.” 
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London moved over and met them. ‘'Everything all 
right?” Mac asked. 

“Just the same.” 

“Well, I was right. Anderson^s been in and asked the 
sheriff to kick us off.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, we wait. Don't tell the guys about it.” 

“Maybe you was right about that,” London said, “but 
you was sure wrong about what them guys would eat. 
They cleaned us out. There ain’t a damn drop o’ beans 
left. 1 saved you a couple of cans, over in rny tent.” 

“Maybe we won’t need anything more to eat,” said 
Mac. 

“How do you mean?” 

“We prob-ly won’t any of us be here tomorrow.” 

In the tent London pointed to the two food cans on the 
box. “D’you s’pose the sheriff’ll try to kick us off?” he 
asked. 

“Damn right. He won’t let a chance like that go by.” 

“Well, will he come shootin’, d’you suppose? Or will he 
give the guys a warnin’?” 

Mac said, “Hell, I don’t know. Where’s all the men?” 

“All under cover, asleep.” 

Mac said, “I heard a car. May be our guys coming 
back.” 

London cocked his head. “Too big,” he said. “That’s 
one of them big babies.” 

They ran outside. Up the road from Torgas a huge 
Mack dump-truck rolled. It had a steel bed and sides, 
supported by two sets of double tires. It pulled up in front 
of the camp and stopped. A man stood up in the steel 
bed, and in his hands he held a submachine-gun with a 
big cartridge cylinder behind the forward grip. The heads 
of other men showed above the truck sides. Strikers began 
to boil out of the tents. 

The standing man shouted, “Fm sheriff o’ this county. 
If there’s anyone in authority I want to see him.” The mob 
approached closer and looked curiously at the truck. 
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Mac said softly, “Careful, London. They may pop us 
off. They could do it now if they wanted to.” They walked 
forward, to the edge of the road, and stopped; and the 
mob was lining the road now, too. 

London said, “Tm the boss, mister.” 

“Well, IVe got a trespass complaint. WeVe been fair 
to you men. WeVe asked you to go back to work, or, if 
you wanted to strike, to do it peacefully. YouVe destroyed 
property and committed homicide. This morning you sent 
out men to destroy property. We had to shoot some of 
those men, and we caught the rest.” He looked down at 
the men in the truck, and then up again. “Now we don’t 
want any bloodshed, so we re going to let you out. You 
have all night tonight to get out. If you head straight for 
the county line, nobody’ll bother you. But if this camp is 
here at daylight tomorrow, we’re going through it.” 

The men stood silently and watched him. Mac whis¬ 
pered to London. London said, “Trespassin’ don’t give 
you no right to shoot guys.” 

“Maybe not, but resisting officers does. Now I’m talk¬ 
ing fair with you, so you’ll know what to expect. At day¬ 
light tomoiTOw a hundred men, in ten trucks like this, are 
coming out. Every man will have a gun, and we have 
three cases of Mills bombs. Some of you men who know 
can tell the others what a Mills bomb is. That’s all. We’re 
through fooling with you. You have till daylight to get out 
of the county. That’s all.” He turned forward. “Miglit as 
well drive along, Gus.” He sank from sight behind the 
steel truck side. The wheels turned slowly, and gathered 
speed. 

One of the strikers leaped into the shallow ditch and 

{ )icked up a rock. And he stood holding it in his hand and 
ooking at it as the truck rolled away. The men watched 
the truck go, and then they turned back into the camp. 

London sighed. “Well, that sounds like orders. He 
didn’t mean no funny business.” 

Mac said impatiently, “I’m hungry. Tm going to eat my 
beans.” They followed him back into the tent. He gob- 
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bled his food quickly and hungrily. '‘Hope you got some, 
London.” 

"Me? Oh, sure. What we goin’ to do now, Mac?” 

"Fight,” said Mac. 

"Yeah, but if he brings the stuff he said, pineapples an’ 
stuff, it ain’t goin’ to be no more fight than the stock- 
yards.” 

"Bull,” said Mac, and a little jet of chewed beans shot 
from his mouth. "If he had that stuff, he wouldn’t need 
to tell us about it. He just hopes we’ll get scattered so we 
can’t put up a fight. If we move out tonight, they’ll pick 
us off. They never do what they say.” 

London looked into Mac’s face, hung on to his eyes. 
"Is that straight, Mac? You said I was on your side. Are 
you puttin’ somethin’ over?” 

Mac looked away. "We got to fight,” he said. "If we 
get out without a scrap ever’thing we’ve been throiigh’ll 
be wasted.” 

"Yeah, but if we fight, a lot of guys that ain’t done no 
harm is goin’ get shot.” 

Mac put his unfinished food down on the box. "Look,'’ 
he said. "In a war a general knows he’s going to lose men. 
Now this is a war. If we get run out o’ here without a fight, 
it’s losing ground.” For a moment he covered his eyes 
with his hand. "London,” he said. "It’s a hell of a respon¬ 
sibility. I know what we should do; you’re the boss; for 
Christ’s sake, do what you want. Don’t make me take all 
the blame.” 

London said plaintively, "Yeah, but you know about 
things. You think we ought to fight, really?” 

"Yes, we ought.” 

"Well, hell then, we’ll fight—that is, if we can get the 
guys to fight.” 

"I know,” said Mac. "They may run out on us, every 
one of ’em. The ones that heard the sheriff will tell the 
others. They may turn on us and say we caused the 
trouble.”. 

Loncto.said, "Some ways, I hope they clear out. Poor 
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bastards, they don’t know nothing. But like you say, if 
they’re ever goin’ to get clear, they got to take it now. 
How about the hurt guys?” London went on, “Burke and 
old Dan, and the guy with the busted ankle?” 

“Leave ’em,” said Mac, “It’s the only thing we can do. 
The county’ll have to take care of ’em.” 

“I’m going to take a look around,” London said. “I’m 
gettin’ nervous as a cat.” 

“You ain’t the only one,” said Mac. 

When he was gone, Jim glanced at Mac, and then be¬ 
gan to eat the cold beans and strings of beef. “I wonder 
if they’ll fight?” he asked. “D’you think they’d really let 
the guys through if they wanted to run?” 

“Oh, the sheriff would. He’d be only too damn glad to 
get rid of ’em, but I don’t trust the vigilante boys.” 

“They won’t have anything to eat tonight, Mac. If 
they’re scared already, there won’t be any dinner to buck 
’em up.” 

Mac scraped his can and set it down. said, “if 

I told you to do something, would you do it?” 

“I don’t know. What is it?” 

“Well, the sun’s going down pretty soon, and it’ll be 
dark. They’re going to lay for you and me, Jim. Don’t 
make any mistake about that. They’re going to want to 
get us, bad. I want you to get out, soon as it gets dark, 
get clear and go back to town.” 

“Why in hell should I do that?” 

Mac’s eyes slid over Jim’s face and went to the ground 
again. “When I came out here, I thought I was hell on 
wheels. You’re worth ten of me, Jim. I know that now. If 
anything happened to me, there’s plenty of guys to take 
my place, but you’ve got a genius for the work. We can’t 
spare you, Jim. If you was to get knocked oflF in a two-bit 
strike—well, it’s bad economy.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Jim. “Our guys are to be used, 
not saved. I couldn’t run out. Y’said yourself this was a 
part of the whole thing. It’s little, but it’s important.” 

“I want you to go, Jim. You can’t fight with that arm. 
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You’d be no damn good here. You couldn’t help at all.” 

Jim’s face was rigid. “I won’t go,” he said. “I might be 
of some use here. You protect me all the time, Mac. And 
sometimes I get the feeling you’re not protecting me for 
the Party, but for yourself.” 

Mac reddened with anger. “O.K., then. Get your can 
knocked off. I’ve told you what I think’s the best thing. 
Be pig-headed, if you want. I can’t sit still. I’m going out. 
You do anything you damn please.” He went out angrily. 

Jim looked up at the back wall of the tent. He could 
see the outline of the red sun on the canvas. His hand 
stole up and touched his hurt shoulder, and pressed it 
gently, all around, in a circle that narrowed to the wound. 
He winced a little as his exploring fingers neared the hurt. 
P''or a long time he sat quietly. 

He heard a step in the door and looked around. Lisa 
stood there, and her baby was in her arms. Jim could see 
past her, where the line of old cars stood against the 
road; and on the other side of the road the sun was on the 
treetops, but in the rows the shade had come. Lisa looked 
in, with a bird-like interest. Her hair was damp, plastered 
against her head, and little, uneven finger-waves were 
pressed into it. The short blanket that covered her shoul¬ 
ders was draped and held to one side with a kind of co¬ 
quetry. 'T seen you was alone,” she said. She went to the 
mattress and sat down and arranged her gingham dress 
neatly over her legs. “I heard guys say the cops’ll throw 
bombs, an’ kill us all,” she said lightly. 

Jim was puzzled. *Tt doesn’t seem to scare you much.” 

‘‘No. I ain’t never been ascared o’ things like that.” 

“The cops wouldn’t hurt you,” Jim said. “I don’t believe 
they’ll do all that. It’s a bluff. Do you want anything?” 

“I thought I’d come an’ set. I like to—just set here.” 

Jim smiled. “You like me, don’t you, Lisa?” 

“Yes.” 

“I like you, too, Lisa.” 

“You he’ped me with the baby.” 

Jim asked, “How’s old Dan? Did you take care of him?” 
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‘‘He’s all right. Just lays there miimblinV* 

“Mac lielped you more than I did.” 

“Yes, hut he don’t look at me-~nicc. I like t’hear you 
talk. You’re just a young kid, but you talk nice.” 

“I talk too much, Lisa. Too much talk, not enough do¬ 
ing things. Look how the evening’s coming. We’ll light 
the lantern before long. You wouldn’t like to sit here in the 
dark with me.” 

‘T wouldn’ care,” she said quickly. 

He looked into her eyes again, and his face grew 
pleased. “Did you ever notice, in the evening, Lisa, how 
you think of things that happened a long time ago—not 
even about things that matter? One time in town, when 1 
was a little kid, the sun was going down, and there was a 
board fence. Well, a gray cat went up and sat on that 
fence for a moment, long-haired cat, and that cat turned 
gold for a minute, a gold eat.” 

“I like cats,” Lisa agreed softly. “I had two cats onct, 
two of them.” 

“Look. The sun’s nearly gone, Lisa. Tomorrow we’ll 
be somewhere else. I wonder where? You’ll be on the 
move, 1 guess. Maybe I’ll be in jail. I’ve been in jail be¬ 
fore.” 

London and Mac came quietly into the tent together. 
London looked down at the giid. “What you doing here, 
Lisa? You better get out. We got business. ” Lisa got up 
and clutched her blanket close. She looked sideways at 
Jim as she passed. London said, “I don’t know what’s goin' 
on. There’s about ten little meetin’s out there, an’ they 
don’t want me at none o’ them.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Mac said. “The guys’re scared. I don’t 
know what they’ll do, but they’ll want to scram tonight.” 
And then the conversation died. London and Mac sat 
down on boxes, facing Jim. They sat there while the sun 
went down and the tent grew a little dusky. 

At last Jim said softly, “Even if the guys get out, it 
won’t all be wasted. They worked together a little.” 
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Mac roused himself. “'Yeah, but we ought to make a 
last stand.” 

''How you goin’ to get guys to fight when they want to 
nm?” London demanded. 

"I don't know. We can talk. We can try to make ^em 
fight talkin' to 'em.” 

“Talk don't do much good when they're scared.” 

'T know.” 

The silence fell again. They could hear the low talk of 
many voices outside, scattered voices that gradually drew 
together and made a babble like water. Mac said, “Got a 
match, London? Light the lantern.” 

“It ain't dark yet.” 

“Dark enough. Light it up. This God-damn half-light 
makes me nervous.” 

The shade screeched as London raised it, and screeched 
when he let it down, 

Mac looked startled. “Something happened. What's 
wrong?” 

“It's the men,” said Jim. “They're quiet now. They've 
all stopped talking.” The three men sat listening tensedy. 
They heard footsteps coming closer. In the doorway the 
two short Italian men stood. Their teeth showed in self- 
conscious grins. 

C n we come in.^ 

“Sure. Come on in, boys.” 

They stood in the tent like pupils preparing to recite. 
Each looked to the other to begin. One said, “The men 
out there—they want to call a meeting.” 

“Yeah? What for?” 

The other answered quickly, “Those men say they vote 
the strike, they can vote again. They say, 'What's the use 
all the men get killed?' They say they can't* strike no 
more.” They were silent, waiting for London's answer. 

London's eyes asked advice from Mac. “Of course 
you'll call a meeting,” Mac said. “The men are the bosses. 
What they say goes,” He looked up at the waiting emis- 
“Go out and tell the guys London calls a meeting 
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in about half an hour, to vote whether we fight or run.” 

They looked at London for corroboration. He nodded 
his head slowly. “That’s right,” he said. “In a half hour. 
We do what the guys vote to do.” The little men made 
foreign bows, and wheeled and left the tent. 

Mac laughed loudly. “Why, that’s fine,” he said. “Why, 
that makes it better. I thought they might sneak out. But 
if they want to vote, that means they’re still working to¬ 
gether. Oh, that’s fine. They can break up, if they do it by 
their own consent.” 

Jim asked, “But aren’t you going to try to make them 
fight?” 

“Oh, sure. We have to make plans about that. But if 
they won’t fight, well anyway they don’t just sneak off 
like dogs. It’s more like a retreat, you see. It isn’t just 
getting chased.” 

“What’ll we do at the meeting?” London demanded. 

“Well, let’s see. It’s ju.st about dark now. You talk first, 
London. Tell ’em why they should fight, not run. Now I 
better not talk. They don’t like me too well since I told 
’em off this morning.” His eyes moved to Jim. “You’re it,” 
he said. “Here’s your chance. You do it. Sec if you can 
bring ’em around. Talk, Jim. Talk. It’s the thing you’ve 
been wanting.” 

Jim’s eyes shone with excitement. “Mac,” he cried, “I 
can pull off this bandage and get a flow of blood. That 
might stir ’em up.” 

Mac’s eyes narrowed and he considered the thought. 
“No—” he decided. “Stir ’em up that way, an’ they got to 
hit something quick. If you make ’em sit around, they’ll go 
way down. No, just talk, Jim. Tell ’em straight what a 
strike means, how it’s a little battle in a whole war. You 
can do it, Jim.” 

Jim sprang up. “You’re damn right I can do it. I’m near 
choking, but I can do it.” His face was transfigured. A 
furious light of energy seemed to shine from it. 

They heard running footsteps. A young boy ran into 
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the tent. “Out in the orchard/' he cried. “There's a guy 
says he’s a doctor. He’s all hurt." 

The three started up. “Where?" 

“Over the other side. Been lyin’ tliere all day, he says." 

“How'd you find him?" Mac demanded. 

“I heard ’iin yell. He says come and tell you." 

“Show us the way. Come on now, hurry up." 

The boy turned and plunged out. Mac shouted, “Lon¬ 
don, bring the lantern." Mac and Jim ran side by side. 
The night was almost complete. Ahead, they saw the fly¬ 
ing figure of the boy. Across the open space they tore. 
The boy reached the line of trees and plunged among 
them. They could hear him running ahead of them. They 
dashed into the dark shadow of the trees. 

Suddenly Mac reached for Jim. “Jim! Drop, for Christ’ 
sake!" There was a roar, and two big holes of light. Mac 
had sprawled full length. He heard several sets of run¬ 
ning footsteps. He looked toward Jim, but the flashes still 
burned on his retinas. Gradually he made Jim out. He was 
on his knees, his head down. “You sure got down (piick, 
Jim." 

Jim did not move. Mac scrambled over to him, on his 
knees. “Did you get hit, Jim?" The figure kneeled, and 
the face was against the ground. “Oh, Christ!" Mac put 
out his hand to lift the head. He cried out, and jerked his 
hand away, and wiped it on his trousers, for there was no 
face. He looked slowly around, over his shoulder. 

The lantern bounced along toward him, lighting Lon¬ 
don’s running legs. “Where are you?" London shouted. 

Mac didn’t answer. He sat back on his heels, sat very 
quietly. He looked at the figure, kneeling in the position 
of Moslem prayer. 

London saw them at last. He came close, and stopped; 
and the lantern made a circle of light. “Oh," he said. He 
lowered the lantern and peered down. “Shot-gun?" 

Mac nodded and stared at his sticky hand. 

London looked at Mac, and shivered at his frozen face. 
Mac stood up, stiffly. He leaned over and picked Jim up 
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and slung him over his shoulder, like a sack; and the di*ip- 
piiig head hung down behind. He set off, stiff-legged, 
toward the camp. London walked beside him, carrying 
the lantern. 

The clearing was full of curious men. They clustered 
around, until they saw the burden. And then they re¬ 
coiled. Mac marched through them as though he did not 
see them. Across the clearing, past the stoves he marched, 
and the crowd followed silently behind him. He came to 
the platform. He deposited the figure under the handrail 
and leaped to the stand. He dragged Jim across the boards 
and leaned him against the corner post, and steadied him 
when he slipped sideways. 

London handed the lantern up, and Mac set it care¬ 
fully on the floor, beside the body, so that its light fell on 
the head. He stood up and faced the crowd. His hands 
gripped the rail. His eyes were wide and white. In front 
he could see the massed men, eyes shining in the lamp¬ 
light. Behind the front row, the men were lumped and 
dark. Mac shivered. He moved his jaws to speak, and 
seemed to break the frozen jaws loose. His voice was high 
and monotonous. “This guy didn’t want nothing for him¬ 
self—” he began. His knuckles were white, where he 
grasped the rail. “Comrades! He didn’t want nothing for 

himself—” from In Dubious Battle 


1 


Hey wood Broun 


THE BABE 


The distinction between the amateur and the pro¬ 
fessional cannot be reduced to a simple formula. In any 
field of endeavor your true and authentic amateur is a 
man who plays a game gleefully. I have never seen any 
college player who seemed to get half so much fun out of 
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football as Babe Ruth derives from baseball. Ruth is able 
to contribute this gusto to his game spontaneously. No¬ 
body makes him a set speech in the dressing room before 
he embarks to meet his test. The fans will not spell out 
“N-E-W Y-O-R-K” with colored handkerchiefs to inspirit 
him. There will be no songs about hitting the line. Indeed, 
Ruth will not even be asked to die for the cause he repre¬ 
sents. 

Instead of running out at top speed, Babe Ruth may 
be observed ambling quite slowly in the general direction 
of the diamond. He approaches a day's work. This thing 
before him is a job and it would not be fitting for him 
to run. But a little later you may chance to see a strange 
thing happen. The professional ball players take up their 
daily tasks. Soon, in the cause of duty, Ruth is called 
upon to move from right center all the way to the edge 
of the foul line. And now he is running. To the best of 
my knowledge and belief there is no current gridiron hero 
who runs with the entire earnestness of Ruth. Once I saw 
him charge full tilt against the wall of the Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. It was a low wall and Ruth's big body was so 
inextricably committed to forward motion that a wall was 
insufficient to quell the purpose inhering in the moving 
mass. And so his head and shoulders went over the bar¬ 
rier and, after a time, his feet followed. The resulting 
tumble must have been at least as vicious as any tackle 
ever visited upon a charging halfback. But for Ruth there 
was no possibility of time out. He could not ask so much 
as the indulgence of a sponge or a paper drinking cup. 
Shaking the disorders out of his spinning head, he tum¬ 
bled himself back over the wall again and threw a runner 
out at the plate. 

It is my impression that in the savage charge up to 
the wall and over, Ruth was wholly in the grip of the 
amateur spirit. If he had stopped short of the terrific 
tumble his pay would have still continued. To me there 
is nothing very startling in the fact that young men 
nianage to commit themselves whole-heartedly to sport 
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without hope of financial return. That is a common¬ 
place. Recruiting volunteer workers for any cause is no 
trouble at all. I grow more sentimental over a quality 
much rarer in human experience. 1 give my admiration 
utterly to that man who can put the full sweep of effort 
into a job even though he is paid for it. 


Thomas Wolfe 


‘EUGENE AND LAURA 

Helen came out on the high front porch with them 
as they departed. As usual, she had added a double heap¬ 
ing measure to what they needed. There was another 
shoebox stuffed with sandwiches, boiled eggs, and fudge. 

She stood on the high step-edge, with a cloth wound 
over her head, her gaunt arms, pitted with old scars, 
akimbo. A warm sunny odor of nasturtiums, loamy earth, 
and honeysuckle washed round them its hot spermy 
waves. 

'“O-ho! A-ha!” she winked comically. ‘T know some¬ 
thing! Tm not as blind as you think, you know—’" She 
nodded with significant jocularity, her big smiling face 
drenched in the curious radiance and purity that occa¬ 
sionally dwelt so beautifully there. He thought always, 
when he saw her thus, of a sky washed after rain, of wide 
crystalline distances, cool and clean. 

With a rough snigger she prodded him in the ribs: 

“Ain"t love grand! Ha-ha-ha-ha! Look at his face, 
Laura.” She drew the girl close to her in a generous hug, 
laughing, Oh, with laughing pity, and as they mounted 
the hill, she stood there, in the sunlight, her mouth slight¬ 
ly open, smiling, touched with radiance, beauty, and won¬ 
der. 
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They mounted slowly toward the eastern edge of town, 
by the long upward sweep of Academy Street, which 
bordered the negro settlement sprawled below it. At the 
end of Academy Street, the hill loomed abruptly; a sinu¬ 
ous road, well paved, curved up along the hillside to the 
right. They turned into this road, mounting now along the 
eastern edge of Niggertown. The settlement fell sharply 
away below them, rushing down along a series of long 
clay streets. There were a few frame houses by the road¬ 
side: the dwellings of negroes and poor white people, but 
these became sparser as they mounted. They walked at 
a leisurely pace up the cool road speckled with little 
dancing patches of light that filtered through the arching 
trees and shaded on the left by the dense massed foliage 
of the hill. Out of this green loveliness loomed the huge 
raw turret of a ce^ment reservoir: it was streaked and 
blotted coolly with water-marks. Eugene felt thirsty. Fur¬ 
ther along, tlie escape from a smaller reservoir roared 
from a pipe in a foaming hawser, as thick as a man’s body. 

They climbed sharply up, along a rocky trail, avoiding 
the last long corkscrew of the road, and stood in the gap, 
at the road’s summit. They were only a few hundred feet 
above the town: it lay before them with the sharp near¬ 
ness of a Sienese picture, at once close and far. On the 
highest ground, he saw the solid masonry of the Square, 
blocked cleanly out in light and shadow, and a crawling 
toy that was a car, and men no bigger than sparrows. 
And about the Square was the treeless brick jungle of 
business—cheap, ragged, and ugly, and beyond all this, 
in indefinite patches, the houses where all the people 
lived, with little bright raw ulcers of suburbia further off, 
and the healing and concealing grace of fair massed trees. 
And below him, weltering up from the hollow along the 
flanks and shoulders of the hill, was Niggertown. There 
seemed to be a kind of centre at the Square, where all the 
cars crawled in and waited, yet there was no purpose 
anywhere, 
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But the hills were lordly, with a plan. Westward, they 
widened into the sun, soaring up from buttressing 
shoulders. The town was thrown up on the plateau like 
an encampment: there was nothing below him that could 
resist time. There was no idea. Below him, in a cup, he 
felt that all life was held: he saw it as might one of the 
old schoolmen writing in monkish Latin a Theatre of 
Human Life; or like Peter Breughel, in one of his swarm¬ 
ing pictures. It seemed to him suddenly that he had not 
come up on the hill from the town, but that he had come 
out of the wilderness like a beast, and was staring now 
with steady beast-eye at this little huddle of wood and 
mortar which the wilderness must one day repossess, 
devour, cover over. 

The seventh from the top was Troy—but Helen had 
lived there; and so the German dug it up. 

They turned from the railing, with recovered wind, and 
walked through the gap, under Philip Roseberry’s great 
arched bridge. To the left, on the summit, the rich Jew 
had his castle, his stables, his horses, his cows, and his 
daughters. As they went under the shadow of the bridge 
Eugene lifted his head and shouted. His voice bounded 
against the arch like a stone. They passed under and 
stood on the other side of tl le gap, looking from the road's 
edge down into the cove. But they could not yet see the 
cove, save for green glimmers. The hillside was thickly 
wooded, the road wound down its side in a white per¬ 
petual corkscrew. But they could look across at the fair 
wild hills on the other side of the cove, cleared half-way 
up their flanks with ample field and fenced meadow, and 
forested above with a billowing sea of greenery. 

t^The day was like gold and sapphires: there was a swift 
flash and sparkle, intangible and multifarious, like sun¬ 
light on roughened water, all over the land. A rich warm 
wind was blowing, turning all the leaves back the same 
way, and making mellow music through all the lute-strings 
of flower and grass and fruit. The wind moaned, not with 
the mad fiend-voice of winter in harsh boughs, but like 
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a fruitful woman, deep-breasted, great, full of love and 
wisdom; like Demeter unseen and hunting through the 
world. A dog bayed faintly in the cove, his howl spent 
and broken by the wind. A cowbell tinkled gustily. In 
the thick wood below them the rich notes of birds fell 
from their throats, straight down, like nuggets. A wood¬ 
pecker drummed on the dry unbarked bole of a blasted 
chestnut-tree. The blue gulf of the sky was spread with 
light massy clouds: they cruised like swift galleons, tack¬ 
ing across the hills before the wind, and darkening the 
trees below with their floating shadows. 

The boy grew blind with love and desire: the cup of 
his heart was glutted with all this wonder. It overcame 
and weakened him. He grasped the girhs cool fingers. 
They stood leg to leg, riven into each other’s flesh. Then 
they left the road, cutting down across its loops along 
steep wooded paths. The wood was a vast green church; 
the bird-cries fell like plums. A great butterfly, with 
wings of blue velvet streaked with gold and scarlet mark¬ 
ings, fluttered heavily before them in freckled sunlight, 
tottering to rest finally upon a spray of dogwood. There 
were light skimming noises in the dense undergrowth to 
either side, the swift bullet-shadows of birds. A garter 
snake, greener than wet moss, as long as a shoelace and 
no thicker than a woman’s little finger, shot across the 
path, its tiny eyes bright with terror, its small forked 
tongue playing from its mouth like an electric spark. 
Laura cried out, drawing back in sharp terror; at her cry 
he snatched up a stone in a wild lust to kill the tiny 
creature that shot at them, through its coils, the old snake- 
fear, touching them with beauty, with horror, with some¬ 
thing supernatural. But the snake glided away into the 
undergrowth and, with a feeling of strong shame, he 
threw the stone away. “They won’t hurt you,” he said. 

At length, they came out above the cove, at a forking 
of the road. They turned left, to the north, toward the 
upper and smaller end. To the south, the cove widened 
out in a rich little Eden of farm and pasture. Small houses 
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dotted the land, there were green meadows and a glint 
of water. Fields of young green wheat bent rhythmically 
under the wind; the young corn stood waist-high, with 
light clashing blades. The chimneys of Rheinhart's house 
showed above its obscuring grove of maples; the fat dairy 
cows grazed slowly across the wide pastures. And further 
below, half tree-and-shrub-hidden, lay the rich acres of 
Judge Webster Tayloe. The road was thickly coated with 
white dust; it dipped down and ran through a little brook. 
They crossed over on white rocks, strewn across its bed. 
Several ducks, scarcely disturbed by their crossing, wad¬ 
dled up out of the clear water and regarded them gravely, 
like little children in white choir aprons. A young country 
fellow clattered by them in a buggy filled with empty 
milk-cans. He grinned with a cordial red face, saluting 
them with a slow gesture, and leaving behind an odor of 
milk and sweat and butter. A woman, in a field above 
them, stared curiously with shaded eyes. In another field, 
a man was mowing with a scythe, moving into the grass 
like a god upon his enemies, with a reaping hook of light. 

They left the road near the head of the cove, advanc¬ 
ing over the fields on rising ground to the wooded cup of 
the hills. There was a powerful masculine stench of broad 
dock-leaves, a hot weedy odor. They moved over a path¬ 
less field, knee-high in a dry stubbly waste, gathering on 
their clothes clusters of brown cockle-burrs. All the field 
was sown with hot odorous daisies. Then they entered 
the wood again, mounting until they came to an island of 
tender grass, by a little brook that fell down from the 
green hill along a rocky ferny bed in bright cascades. 

'‘Let’s stop here,’" said Eugene. The grass was thick 
with dandelions: their poignant and wordless odor stud¬ 
ded the earth with yellow magic. They were like gnomes 
and elves, and tiny witchcraft in flower and acorn. 

♦Laura and Eugene lay upon their backs, looking up 
through the high green shimmer of leaves at the Carib¬ 
bean sky, with all its fleet of cloudy ships. The water of 
the brook made a noise like silence. The town behind the 
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hill lay in another unthinkable world. They forgot its 
pain and conflict. 

‘‘What time is it?” Eugene asked. For, they had come 
to a place where no time was. Laura held up her t'xcpiisite 
wrist, and looked at her watch. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, surprised. “It's only half-past 
twelve!” 

But he scarcely heard her. 

“What do I care what time it is!” he said huskily, and 
he seized the lovely hand, bound with its silken watch- 
cord, and kissed it. Her long cool fingers closed around his 
own; she drew his face down to her mouth. 

They lay there, locked together, upon that magic car¬ 
pet, in that paradise. Her gray eyes were deeper and 
clearer than a pool of clear water; he kissed the little 
freckles on lier rare skin; he gazed reverently at the snnb 
tilt of her nose; he watched the mirrored dance of the 
sparkling water over her face. All of that magic world- 
flower and field and sky and hill, and all the sweet wood¬ 
land cries, sound and sight and odor—grew into him, one 
voice in his heart, one tongue in his brain, harmonious, 
radiant, and whole—a single passionate lyrical noise. 

“My dear! Darling! Do you remember last night?” he 
asked fondly, as if recalling some event of her childhood. 

“Yes,” she gathered her arms tightly about his neck, 
“why do you think I could forget it?” 

“Do you remember what I said—what I asked you to 
do?” he insisted eagerly. 

“Oh, what are we going to do? What are we going to 
do?” she moaned, turning her head to the side and fling¬ 
ing an arm across her eyes. 

“What is it? What's the matter? Dear!” 

“Eugene—my dear, you're only a child. I’m so old—a 
grown woman.” 

“You’re only twenty-one,” he said. “There’s only five 
years’ difference. That's nothing.” 

“Oh!” she said. “You don’t know what you're saying. 
It’s all the difference in the world.” 
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‘'When Tm twenty, you’ll be twenty-five. When I’m 
twenty-six, you’ll be thirty-one. When I’m forty-eight, 
you’ll be hfty-tliree. What’s that?” he said contemptu¬ 
ously. “Nothing.” 

“Everything,” she said, “everything. If I were sixteen, 
and you twenty-one it would be nothing. But you’re a 
boy and I’m a woman. When you're a young man I’ll be 
an old maid; whcm you grow old 1 shall be dying. How do 
you know where you’ll be, what you’ll be doing fiv^e years 
from now?” she continued in a moment. “You re only a 
boy—you’ve just started college. You have no plans yet. 
You don’t know what you’re going to do.” 

“Yes, I do!” he yelled furiously. “I’m going to be a law¬ 
yer. That’s what they’re sending me for. I’m going to be 
a lawyer, and I’m going into politics. Perhaps,” he added 
with gloomy pleasure, “you’ll be sorry then, after I make 
a name for myself.” With bitter joy he foresaw his lonely 
celebrity. The Goyernor’s Mansion. Forty rooms. Alone. 
Alone. 

“You’re going to be a lawyer,” said Laura, “and you’re 
going eyerywhere in the world, and I’m to wait for you, 
and neyer get married. You poor kid!” She laughed softly. 
“You don’t know what you’re going to do.” 

He turned a face of misery on her; brightness dropped 
from the sun. 

“You don’t care?” he choked. “You don’t care?” He bent 
his head to hide his wet eyes. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “I do care. But people don’t 
live like that. It’s like a story. Don’t you know that I’m a 
grown woman? At my age, dear, most girls have begun 
to think of getting married. What—what if I had begun 
to think of it, too?” 

“Married!” The word came from him in a huge gasp 
of horror as if she had mentioned the abominable, pro¬ 
posed the unspeakable. Then, having heard the monstrous 
suggestion, he immediately accepted it as a fact. He was 
like that. 

“So! That’s it!” he said furiously. “You’re going to get 
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married, eh? You have fellows, have you? You go out 
with them, do you? You’ve known it all the time, and 
youVe tried to fool me.” 

’Nakedly, with breast bare to horror, he scourged him¬ 
self, knowing in the moment that the nightmare cruelty 
of life is not in the remote and fantastic, but in the prob¬ 
able—the horror of love, loss, marriage, the ninety seconds 
treason in the dark. 

“You have fellows—you let them feel you. They feel 
your legs, they play with your breasts, they—” His voice 
became inaudible through strangulation. 

“No. No, my dear. I haven’t said so,” she rose swiftly to 
a sitting position, taking his hands. “But there’s nothing 
unusual about getting married, you know. Most people 
do. Oh, my dear! Don’t look like that! Nothing has 
happened. Nothing! Nothing!” 

He seized her fiercely, unable to speak. Then he buried 
his face in her neck. 

“Laura! My dear! My sweet! Don’t leave me alone! iVe 
been alone! I’ve always been alone!” 

“It’s what you want, dear. It’s what you’ll always want. 
You couldn’t stand anything else. You’d get so tired of 
me. You’ll forget this ever happened. You’ll forget me. 
You’ll forget—forget.” 

“Forget! I’ll never forget! I won’t live long enough.” 

“And I’ll never love any one else! I’ll never leave you! 
I’ll wait for you forever! Oh, my child, my child!” 

They clung together in that bright moment of wonder, 
there on the magic island, where the world was quiet, 
believing all they said. And who shall say—whatever dis¬ 
enchantment follows—that we ever forget magic, or that 
we can ever betray, on this leaden earth, the apple-tree, 
the singing, and the gold? Far out beyond that timeless 
valley, a train, on the rails for the East, wailed back its 
ghostly cry: life, like a fume of painted smoke, a broken 
wrack of cloud, drifted away. Their world was a singing 
voice again: they were young and they could never die. 
This would endure. 
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»He kissed her on her splendid eyes; he grew into her 
young Mienad’s body, his heart numbed deliciously 
against the pressure of her narrow breasts. She was as 
lithe and yielding to his sustaining hand as a willow rod— 
she was bird-swift, more elusive in repose than the danc¬ 
ing water-motes upon her face. He held her tightly lest 
she grow into the tree again, or be gone amid the wood 
like smoke. 

* Come up into the hills, O my young love. Return! O 
lost, and by the wind grieved, ghost, come back again, 
as first I knew you in the timeless valley, where we shall 
feel ourselves anew, bedded on magic in the month of 
June. There was a place where all the sun went glistering 
in your hair, and from the hill we could have put a finger 
on a star. Where is the day that melted into one rich 
noise? Where the music of your flesh, the rhyme of your 
teeth, the dainty languor of your legs, your small firm 
arms, your slender fingers, to be bitten like an apple, and 
the little cherry-teats of your white breasts? And where 
are all the tiny wires of finespun maidenhair? Quick are 
the mouths of earth, and quick the teeth that fed upon 
this loveliness. You who were made for music, will hear 
music no more: in your dark house the winds are silent. 
Ghost, ghost, come back from that marriage that we did 
not foresee, return not into life, but into magic, where we 
have never died, into the enchanted wood, where we still 
lie, strewn on the grass. Come up into the hills, O my 
young love: return. O lost, and by the wind grieved, 
ghost, come back again. 

from Look Homeward Angel 
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BRYAN 

Has it been duly marked by historians that the late 
William Jennings Bryan's last secular act on this globe of 
sin was to catch flies? A curious detail, and not without 
its sardonic overtones. He was the most sedulous fly¬ 
catcher in American history, and in many ways the most 
successful. His quarry, of course, was not Musca domes- 
tica but Homo neanderUdensis. For forty years he tracked 
it with coo and bellow, up and down the rustic backways 
of the Republic. Wherever the flambeaux of Chautaucjua 
smoked and guttered, and the bilge of Idealism ran in the 
veins, and Baptist pastors dammed the brooks with the 
sanctified, and men gathered who were weary and heavy 
laden, and their wives who were full of Pcnina and as 
fecund as the shad (Alosa sapidissima)—there the inde¬ 
fatigable Jennings set up his traps and spread his bait. He 
knew every country town in the South and West, and 
he could crowd the most remote of them to suffocation 
by simply winding his horn. The city proletariat, tran¬ 
siently flustered by him in 1896, quickly penetrated his 
buncombe and would have no more of him; the cockney 
gallery jeered him at every Democratic national conven¬ 
tion for twenty-five years. But out where the grass grows 
high, and the horned cattle dream away the lazy after¬ 
noons, and men still fear the powers and principalities of 
the air—out there between the corn-rows he held his old 
puissance to the end. There was no need of beaters to 
drive in his game. The news that he was coming was 
enough. For miles the flivver dust would choke the roads. 
And when he rose at the end of the day to discharge his 
Message there would be such breathless attention, such 
a rapt and enchanted ecstasy, such a sweet rustle of 
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amens as the world had not known since Johann fell to 
Herod's sardonic ax. 

There was something peculiarly fitting in the fact that 
his last days were spent in a one-horse Tennessee village, 
and that death foniid him there. The man felt at home 
in such simple and Christian scenes. He liked people who 
sweated freely, and were not debauched by the refine¬ 
ments of the toilet. Making his progress up and down 
the Main Street of little Dayton, surrounded by gaping 
primates from the upland valleys of the Cumberland 
Range, his coat laid aside, his bare arms and hairy chest 
shining damply, his bald head sprinkled with dust—so 
accoutred and on display he was obviously happy. He 
liked getting up early in the morning, to the tune of 
cocks crowing on the dunghill. He liked the heavy, greasy 
victtials of the farmhouse kitchen. He liked country law¬ 
yers, country pastors, all country people. He liked coun¬ 
try sounds and country smells. I l)elicve that this liking 
was sincere—perhaps the only sincere thing in the man. 
His nose showed no uneasiness when a hillman in faded 
overalls and hickory shirt accosted him on the street, and 
besought him for light upon some mystery of Holy Writ. 
The simian gabble of the cross-roads was not gabble to 
him, but wisdom of an occult and superior sort. In the 
presence of city folks he was palpably unea.sy. Their 
clothes, I suspect, annoyed him, and he was suspicious of 
their too delicate manners. He knew all the while that 
they were laughing at him—if not at his baroque theology, 
then at least at his alpaca pantaloons. But the yokels never 
laughed at him. To them he was not the huntsman but 
the prophet, and toward the end, as he gradually forsook 
mundane politics for more ghostly concerns, they began 
to elevate him in their hierarchy. When he died he was 
the peer of Abraham, His old enemy, Wilson, aspiring 
to the same white and shining robe, came down with a 
thump. But Bryan made the grade. His place in the 
Tennessee hagiography is secure. If the village barber 
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saved any of his hair, then it is curing gall-stones down 
there to-day. 

But what label will he bear in more urbane regions? 
One, I fear, of a far less flattering kind. Bryan lived too 
long, and descended too deeply into the mud, to be taken 
seriously hereafter by fully literate men, even of the kind 
who write school-books. There was a scattering of sweet 
words in his funeral notices, but it was no more than a 
response to conventional sentimentality. The best verdict 
the most romantic editorial writer could dredge up, save 
in the humorless South, was to the general effect that his 
imbecilities were excused by his earnestness—that under 
his clowning, as under that of the juggler of Notre Dame, 
there was the zeal of a steadfast soul. But this was apol¬ 
ogy, not praise; precisely the same thing might be said of 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, the late Czar Nicholas, or Czolgosz. 
The truth is that even Bryan's sincerity will probably 
yield to what is called, in other fields, definitive criticism. 
Was he sincere when he opposed imperialism in the 
Philippines, or when he fed it with deserving Democrats 
in Santo Domingo? Was he sincere when he tried to shove 
the Prohibitionists under the table, or when he seized 
their banner and began to lead them with loud whoops? 
Was he sincere when he bellowed against war, or when 
he dreamed of himself as a tin-soldier in uniform, with a 
grave reserved among the generals? Was he sincere when 
he denounced the late John W. Davis, or when he swal¬ 
lowed Davis? Was he sincere when he fawned over 
Champ Clark, or when he betrayed Clark? Was he sin¬ 
cere when he pleaded for tolerance in New York, or when 
he bawled for the faggot and the stake in Tennessee? 

This talk of sincerity, I confess, fatigues me. If the 
fellow was sincere, then so was P. T. Barnum. The word 
is disgraced and degraded by such uses. He was, in fact, 
a charlatan, a mountebank, a zany without shame or dig¬ 
nity. His career brought him into contact with the first 
men of his time; he preferred the company of rustic 
ignoramuses. It was hard to believe, watching him at 
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Dayton, that he had traveled, that he had been received 
in civilized societies, that he had been a high officer of 
state. He seemed only a poor clod like those around him, 
deluded by a childish theology, full of an almost patho¬ 
logical hatred of all learning, all human dignity, all 
beauty, all fine and noble things. He was a peasant come 
home to the barnyard. Imagine a gentleman, and you 
have imagined everything that he was not. What ani¬ 
mated him from end to end of his grotesque career was 
simply ambition~the ambition of a common man to get 
his hand upon the collar of his superiors, or, failing that, 
to get his thumb into their eyes. He was born with a roar¬ 
ing voice, and it had the trick of inflaming half-wits. His 
whole career was devoted to raising those half-wits 
against their betters, that he himself might shine. His last 
battle will be grossly misunderstood if it is thought of as 
a mere exercise in fanaticism—that is, if Bryan the Fun¬ 
damentalist Pope is mistaken for one of the bucolic 
Fundamentalists. There was much more in it than that, 
as everyone knows who saw him on the field. What moved 
him, at bottom, was simply hatred of the city men who 
had laughed at him so long, and brought him at last to so 
tatterdemalion an estate. He lusted for revenge upon 
them. He yearned to lead the anthropoid rabble against 
them, to punish them for their execution upon him by 
attacking the very vitals of their civilization. He went far 
beyond the bounds of any merely religious frenzy, how¬ 
ever inordinate. When he began denouncing the notion 
that man is a mammal even some of the hinds at Dayton 
were agape. And when, brought upon Darrow’s cruel 
hook, he writhed and tossed in a very fury of malignancy, 
bawling against the baldest elements of sense and de¬ 
cency like a man frantic—when he came to that tragic 
climax of his striving there were snickers among the hinds 
as well as hosannas. 

Upon that hook, in truth, Bryan committed suicide, 
as a legend as well as in the body. He staggered from the 
rustic court ready to die, and he staggered from it ready 
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to be forgotten, save as a cliaracter in a third-rate farce, 
witless and in poor taste. It was plain to everyone who 
knew him, when he came to Dayton, that his great days 
were behind him—that, for all tlie fury of his hatred, he 
was now definitely an old man, and headed at last for 
silence. There was a vague, unpleasant manginess about 
his appearance; he somehow seemed dirty, though a 
close glance showed him as carefully shaven as an actor, 
and clad in immaculate linen. All the hair was gone from 
the dome of his head, and it had begun to fall out, too, 
behind his ears, in the obscene manner of the late Samuel 
Gompers. The resonance had departed from his voice; 
what was once a bugle blast had become reedy and 
quavering. Who knows that, like Demosthenes, he had a 
lisp? In the old days, under the magic of his eloquence, 
no one noticed it. But when he spoke at Dayton it was 
always audible. 

When I first encountered him, on the sidewalk in front 
of the office of the rustic lawyers who were his associates 
in the Scopes case, the trial was yet to begin, and so he 
was still expansive and amiable. I had printed in the 
Nation, a week or so before, an article arguing that the 
Tennessee anti-evolution law, whatever its wisdom, was 
at least constitutional—that the rustics of the State had a 
clear right to have their progeny taught whatever they 
chose, and kept secure from whatever knowledge violated 
their superstitions. The old boy professed to be delighted 
with the argument, and gave the gaping bystanders to 
understand that I was a publicist of parts. Not to be out¬ 
done, I admired the preposterous country shirt that he 
wore—sleeveless and with the neck cut very low. We 
parted in the manner of two ambassadors. But that was 
the last touch of amiability that I was destined to see in 
Bryan. The next dayihe battle joined and his face became 
hard. By the end of the week he was simply a walking 
fever. Hour by hour he grew more bitter. What the 
Christian Scientists call malicious animal magnetism 
seemed to radiate from him like heat from a stove. From 
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my place in the courtroom, standing upon a table, I 
looked directly down upon him, sweating horribly and 
pumping his palm-leaf fan. His eyes fascinated rne; I 
watched them all day long. They were blazing points of 
hatred. They glittered like occult and sinister gems. Now 
and then they wandered to me, and I got my share, for 
my reports of the trial had come back to Dayton, and he 
had read them. It was like coming under fire. 

Thus he fouglit his last fight, thirsting savagely for 
blood. All sense departed from him. He bit right and left, 
like a dog with rabies. He descended to demagogy so 
dreadful that his very associates at the trial table blushed. 
His one vearning was to keep his yokels heated up—to 
l(^ad his forlorn rnob of imbeciles against tlie foe. That 
foe, alas, refused to be alarmed. It insisted upon seeing 
the whole battle as a comedy. Even Darrow, who knew 
better, occasionally yielded to the prevailing spirit. One 
day lie lured ])oor Bryan into the folly J have mentioned: 
his astounding argument against tlic notion that man is 
a mammal. I am glad I heard it, for otherwise Td never 
believe in it. There stood the man who had been thrice a 
candidate for the Presidency of the Republic—there he 
stood in the glare of the world, uttering stuff that a boy of 
eight would laugh at! The artful Darrow led him on: he 
repeated it, ranted for it, bellowed it in his cTacked voice. 
So he was prepared for the final slaughter. He came into 
life a hero, a Galahad, in bright and shining armor. He 
was passing out a poor mountebank. 

The chances are that history will put the peak of 
democracy in America in his time; it has been on the 
downward curve among us since the campaign of 1896. 
He will be remembered perhaps, as its supreme impostor, 
the reductio ad ahsurdiim of its pretension. Bryan came 
very near being President. In 1896, it is possible, he was 
actually elected. He lived long enough to make pitriots 
thank the inscrutable gods for Harding, even for 
Coolidge. Dullness has got into the White House, and the 
smell of cabbage boiling, but there is at least nothing to 
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compare to the intolerable bufFoonery that went on in 
Tennessee. The President of the United States may be an 
ass, but he at least doesn’t believe that the earth is square, 
and that witches should be put to death, and that Jonah 
swallowed the whale. The Golden Text is not painted 
weekly on the White House wall, and there is no need to 
keep ambassadors waiting while Pastor Simpson, of 
Smithville, prays for rain in the Blue Room. We have 
escaped something—by a narrow margin, but still we have 
escaped. 

That is, so far. The Fundamentalists, once apparently 
sweeping all before them, now face minorities prepared 
for battle even in the South—here and there with some 
assurance of success. But it is too early, it seems to me, 
to send the firemen home; the fire is still burning on many 
a far-flung hill, and it may begin to roar again at any 
moment. The evil that men do lives after them. Bryan, in 
his malice, started something that it will not be easy to 
stop. In ten thousand country towns his old heelers, the 
evangelical pastors, are propagating his gospel, and 
everywhere the yokels are ready for it. When he disap¬ 
peared from the big cities, the big cities made the capital 
error of assuming that he was done for. If they heard of 
him at all, it was only as a crimp for real-estate specu¬ 
lators—the heroic foe of the unearned increment hauling 
it in with both hands. He seemed preposterous, and 
thence harmless. But all the while he was busy among 
his old lieges, preparing for a jacquerie that should floor 
all his enemies at one blow. He did his job competently. 
Pie had vast skill at such enterprises. Heave an egg out 
of a Pullman window, and you will hit a Fundamentalist 
almost everywhere in the United States to-day. They 
swarm in the country towns, inflamed by their shamans, 
and with a saint, now, to venerate. They are thick in the 
mean streets behind the gas-works. They are everywhere 
where learning is too heavy a burden for mortal minds 
to carry, even the vague, pathetic learning on tap in little 
red schoolhouses. They march with the Klan, with the 
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Christian Endeavor Society, with the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, with the Epworth League, 
with all the rococo bands that poor and unhappy folk 
organize to bring some light of purpose into their lives. 
They have had a thrill, and they are ready for more. 

Such is Bryan's legacy to his country. He couldn’t be 
President, but he could at least help magnificently in the 
solemn business of shutting off the Presidency from every 
inlclligent and self-respecting man. The storm, perhaps, 
won't last long, as time goes in history. It mav help, 
indeed, to break up the democratic delusion, now already 
showing weakness, and so hasten its own end. But while 
it lasts it will blow off some roofs. 


CATECHISM 

Q. If you find so much that is unworthy of reverence 
in the United States, then why do you live here? 

A. Why do men go to zoos? 

SOLI DEO gloria! 


William Faulkner 


JOE CHRISTMAS 

By the light of the candle she did not look much 
more than thirty, in the soft light downfalling upon the 
softimgirdled presence of a woman prepared for sleep. 
When he saw her by daylight he knew that she was better 
than thirty five. Later she told him that she was forty. 
‘Which means either fortyone or fortynine, from the way 
she said it,’ he thought. But it was not that first night, nor 
for many succeeding ones, that she told him that much 
even. 
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She told him very little, anyway. They talked very lit¬ 
tle, and that casually, even after he was the lover of her 
spinster's bed. Sometimes he could almost believe that 
they did not talk at all, that he didn't know her at all. It 
was as though there were two people: the one whom he 
saw now and then by day and looked at while they spoke 
to one another with speech that told nothing at all since 
it didn't try to and didn't intend to; the other with whom 
he lay at night and didn't even see, speak to, at all. 

Even after a year (he was working at the planing mill 
now) when he saw her by day at all, it would be on Sat¬ 
urday afternoon or Sunday or when he would come to the 
house for the food which she would prepare for him and 
leave upon the kitchen table. Now and then she would 
come to the kitchen, though she would never stay while 
he ate, and at times she met him at the back porch, where 
during the first four or five months of his residence in the 
cabin below the house, they would stand for a while and 
talk almost like strangers. They always stood; she in one 
of her apparently endless succession of clean calico house 
dresses and sometimes a cloth sunbonnet like a country¬ 
woman, and he in a clean white shirt now and the serge 
trousers creased now every week. They never sat down to 
talk. He had never seen her sitting save one time when he 
looked through a downstairs window and saw her writing 
at a desk in the room. And it was a year after he had 
remarked without curiosity the volume of mail which she 
received and sent, and that for a certain period of each 
forenoon she would sit at the worn, scarred, rolltop desk 
in one of the scarceused and sparsely furnished down¬ 
stairs rooms, writing steadily, before he learned that what 
she received were business and private documents with 
fifty different postmarks and what she sent were replies— 
advice, business, financial and religious, to the presidents 
and faculties and trustees, and advice personal and prac¬ 
tical to young girl students and even alumnae, of a dozen 
negro schools and colleges through the south. Now and 
then she would be absent from home three and four days 
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at a time, and though he could now see her at his will on 
any night, it was a year before he learned that in these 
absences she visited the schools in person and talked to 
the teachers and the students. Her business affairs were 
conducted by a negro lawyer in Memphis, who was a 
trustee of one of the schools, and in whose safe, along 
with her will, reposed tlie written instructions (in lier 
own hand) for the disposal of her body after death. When 
he learned that, he understood the town’s attitude toward 
her, though he knew that the town did not know as much 
as he did. He said to himself: 'Then I wont be bothered 
here.’ 

One day he realised that she had never invited him 
inside the house proper. He had never been further than 
the kitchen, which he had already entered of his own 
accord, thinking, liplifted, 'She couldn’t keep me out of 
here. I guess she knows that.’ And he had never entered 
the kitchen by day save when he came to get the food 
which she prepared for him and set out upon the table. 
And when he entered the house at night it was as he had 
entered it that first night; he felt like a thief, a robber, 
even while he mounted to the bedroom where she waited. 
Even after a year it was as though he entered by stealth 
to despoil her virginity each time anew. It was as though 
each turn of dark saw him faced again with the necessity 
to despoil again that which he had already despoiled— 
or never had and never would. 

' Sometimes he thought of it in that way, remembering 
the hard, untearful and unselfpitying and almost manlike 
yielding of that surrender. A spiritual privacy so long in¬ 
tact that its own instinct for preservation had immolated 
it, its physical phase the strength and fortitude of a man, 
A dual personality: the one the woman at first sight of 
whom in the lifted candle (or perhaps the very sound of 
the slippered approaching feet) there had opened before 
him, instantaneous as a landscape in a lightningflash, a 
horizon of physical security and adultery if not pleasure; 
the other the mantrained muscles and the mantrained 
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habit of thinking born of heritage and environment with 
which he had to fight up to the final instant. There was no 
feminine vacillation, no coyness of obvious desire and 
intention to succumb at last. It was as if he struggled 
physically with another man for an object of no actual 
value to either, and for which they struggled on principle 
alone. 

When he saw her next, he thought, ‘My God. How little 
I know about women, when I thought I knew so much.’ 
It was on the very next day; looking at her, being spoken 
to by her, it was as though what memory of less than 
twelve hours knew to be true could never have happened, 
thinking Under her clothes she cant even he made so 
that it could have happened He had not started to work 
at the mill then. Most of that day he spent lying on his 
back on the cot which she had loaned him, in the cabin 
which she had given him to live in, smoking, his hands 
beneath his head. ‘My God,’ he thought, ‘it was like I was 
the woman and she was the man.’ But that was not right, 
either. Because she had resisted to the very last. But it 
was not woman resistance, that resistance which, if really 
meant, cannot be overcome by any man for the reason 
that the woman observes no rules of physical combat. But 
she had resisted fair, by the rules that decreed that upon 
a certain crisis one was defeated, whether the end of 
resistance had come or not. That night he waited until he 
saw the light go out in the kitchen and then come on in 
her room. He went to the house. He did not go in eager¬ 
ness, but in a quiet rage. “I’ll show her,” he said aloud. He 
did not try to be quiet. He entered the house boldly and 
mounted the stairs; she heard him at once. “Who is it?” 
she said. But there was no alarm in her tone. He didn’t 
answer. He mounted the stairs and entered the room. She 
was still dressed, turning, watching the door as he en¬ 
tered. But she did not speak to him. She just watched him 
as he went to the table and blew out the lamp, thinking, 
‘Now she’ll run.’ And so he sprang forward, toward the 
door to intercept her. But she did not flee. He found her 
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in the dark exactly where the light had lost her, in the 
same attitude. He began to tear at her clothes. He was 
talking to her, in a tense, hard, low voice: ‘111 show you! 
Ill show the bitch!” She did not resist at all. It was almost 
as though she were helping him, with small changes of 
position of limbs when the ultimate need for help arose. 
But beneath his hands the body might have been the 
body of a dead woman not yet stiffened. But he did not 
desist; though his hands were hard and urgent it was with 
rage alone. ‘At least I have made a woman of her at last,^ 
he thought. ‘Now she hates me. I have taught her that, 
at least.’ 

The next day he lay again all day long on his cot in 
the cabin. He ate nothing; he did not even go to the 
kitchen to see if she had left food for him. He was waiting 
for sunset, dusk. ‘Then 111 blow,’ he thouglit. He did not 
expect ever to see her again. ‘Better blow,’ he thought. 
‘Not give her the chance to turn me out of the cabin too. 
That much, anyway. No white woman ever did that. 
Only a nigger woman ever give me the air, turned me out.^ 
So he lay on the cot, smoking, waiting for sunset. Through 
the open door he watched the sun slant and lengthen and 
turn copper. Then the copper faded into lilac, into the 
fading lilac of full dusk. He could hear the frogs then, 
and fireflies began to drift across the open frame of the 
door, growing brighter as the dusk faded. Then he rose. 
He owned nothing but the razor; when he had put that 
into his pocket, he was ready to travel one mile or a 
thousand, wherever the street of the imperceptible cor¬ 
ners should choose to run again. Yet when he moved, it 
was toward the house. It was as though, as soon as he 
found that his feet intended to go there, that he let go, 
seemed to float, surrendered, thinking All right All right 
floating, riding across the dusk, up to the house and onto 
the back porch and to the door by which he would enter, 
that was never locked. But when he put his hand upon it, 
it would not open. Perhaps for the moment neither hand 
nor believing would believe; he seemed to stand there, 
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quiet, not yet thinking, watching his hand shaking the 
door, hearing the sound of the bolt on the inside. He 
turned away quietly. He was not yet raging. He went to 
the kitchen door. He expected that to be locked also. But 
he did not realise until he found that it was open, that he 
had wanted it to be. When he found that it was not locked 
it was like an insult. It was as though some enemy upon 
whom he had wreaked his utmost of violence and con¬ 
tumely stood, unscathed and unscarred, and contem¬ 
plated him with a musing and insulferablc contempt. 
When he entered the kitchen, he did not approach the 
door into the house proper, the door in which she had 
appeared with the candle on the night when he first saw 
her. He went directly to the table where she set out his 
food. He did not need to see. His hands saw; the dishes 
were still a little warm, thinking Set ont for the nigger. 
For the nigger. 

He seemed to watch his hand as if from a distance. He 
watched it pick up a dish and swing it up and back and 
hold it there while he breathed deep and slow, intensely 
cogitant. He heard his voice say aloud, as if he were play¬ 
ing a game: “Ham,” and watched his hand swing and 
hurl the dish crashing into the wall, the invisible wall, 
waiting for the crash to subside and silence to flow com¬ 
pletely back before taking up another one. He held this 
dish poised, sniffing. This one required some time. “Beans 
or greens?” he said. “Beans or spinach? . . . All right. 
Call it beans.” He hurled it, hard, waiting until the crash 
ceased. He raised the third dish. “Something with onions,” 
he’fi^d, thinking This is fun. Why didnt I think of this 
before? “Woman’s muck.” He hurled it, hard and slow, 
hearing the crash, waiting. Now he heard something else: 
feet within the house, approaching the door. 'She’ll have 
the lamp this time,’ he thought thinking If I were to look 
now, I could see the light under the door As his hand 
swung up and back, ^ow she has almost reached the 
door “Potatoes,” he said at last, with judicial finality. 
He did not look around, even when he heard the bolt in 
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the door and heard the door inyawn and light fell upon 
him where he stood with the dish poised. ''Yes, it's po¬ 
tatoes,” he said, in the preoccupied and oblivious tone 
of a child playing alone. He could both see and hear this 
crash. Then the light went away; again he heard the door 
yawn, again he heard the bolt. He had not yet looked 
around. He took up the next dish. "Beets,” he said. "I 
dont like beets, anyhow.” 

The next day he went to work at the planing mill. He 
went to work on Friday. He had eaten nothing now since 
Wednesday night. He drew no pay until Saturday eve¬ 
ning, working overtime Saturday afternoon. He ate Satur¬ 
day night, in a restaurant downtown, for the first time in 
three days. He did not return to the house. For a time he 
would not even look toward it when he left or entered the 
cabin. At the end of six months he had worn a private path 
between the cabin and the mill. It ran almost string- 
straight, avoiding all houses, entering the woods soon 
and running straight and with daily increasing definition 
and precision, to the sawdust pile where he worked. And 
always, when the whistle blew at five thirty, he returned 
by it to the cabin, to change into the white shirt and the 
dark creased trousers before walking the two miles back 
to town to eat, as if he were ashamed of the overalls. Or 
perhaps it was not shame, though very likely he could 
no more have said what it was than he could have said 
that it was not shame. 

He no longer deliberately avoided looking at the house; 
neither did he deliberately look at it. For a while he be¬ 
lieved that she would send for him. 'Shell make the first 
sign,' he thought. But she did not; after a while he be¬ 
lieved that he no longer expected it. Yet on the first time 
that he deliberately looked again toward the house, he 
felt a shocking surge and fall of blood; then he knew that 
he had been afraid all the time that she would be in sight, 
that she had been watching him all the while with that 
perspicuous and still contempt; he felt a sensation of 
sweating, of having surmounted an ordeal. 'That's over,' 
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he thought. T have done that now.’ So that when one day 
he did see her, there was no shock. Perhaps he was pre¬ 
pared. Anyway, there was no shocking surge and drop 
of blood when he looked up, completely by chance, and 
saw her in the back yard, in a gray dress and the sun- 
bonnet. He could not tell if she had been watching him 
or had seen him or were watching him now or not. ‘You 
dont bother me and I dont bother you,’ he thought, think¬ 
ing I dreamed it. It didnt happen. She has nothing under 
her clothes so that it could have happened 

He went to work in the spring. One evening in Septem¬ 
ber he returned home and entered the cabin and stopped 
in midstride, in complete astonishment. She was sitting on 
the cot, looking at him. Her head was bare. He had never 
seen it bare before, though he had felt in the dark the 
loose abandon of her hair, not yet wild, on a dark pillow. 
But he had never seen her hair before and he stood staring 
at it alone while she watched him; he said suddenly to 
himself, in the instant of moving again: ‘She’s trying to. 
I had expected it to have gray in it She’s trying to be a 
woman and she dont know how.’ Thinking, knowing She 
has come to talk to me Two hours later she was still talk¬ 
ing, they sitting side by side on the cot in the now dark 
cabin. She told him that she was forty one years old and 
that she had been born in the house yonder and had lived 
there ever since. That she had never been away from 
JeflFerson for a longer period than six months at any time 
and these only at wide intervals filled with homesickness 
for the sheer boards and nails, the earth and trees and 
shnibs, which composed the place which was a foreign 
land to her and her people; when she spoke even now, 
after forty years, among the slurred consonants and the 
flat vowels of the land where her life had been cast, New 
England talked as plainly as it did in the speech of her 
•kin who had never left New Hampshire and whom she 
had seen perhaps three times in her life, her forty years. 
Sitting beside her on the dark cot while the light failed 
and at last her voice was without source, steady, inter- 
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minable, pitched almost like the voice of a man, Christ¬ 
mas thought, ‘She is like all the rest of them. Whether 
they are seventeen or fortyseven, when they finally come 
to surrender completely, it's going to be in words.' 

Calvin Burden was the son of a minister named 
Nathaniel Burrington. The youngest of ten children, he 
ran away from home at the age of twelve, before he could 
write his name (or would write it, his father believed) on 
a ship. He made the voyage around the Horn to California 
and turned Catholic; he lived for a year in a monastery. 
Ten years later he reached Missouri from the west. Three 
weeks after he arrived he was married, to the daughter of 
a family of Huguenot stock which had emigrated from 
Carolina by way of Kentucky. On the day after the wed¬ 
ding he said, ‘T guess I had better settle down.” He began 
that day to settle down. The wedding celebration was still 
in progress, and his first step was to formally deny al¬ 
legiance to the Catholic church. He did this in a saloon, 
insisting that every one present listen to him and state 
their objections; he was a little insistent on there being 
objections, though there were none; not, that is, up to the 
time when he was led away by friends. The next day he 
said that he meant it, anyhow; that he would not belong 
to a church full of frogeating slaveholders. That was in 
Saint Louis. He bought a home there, and a year later he 
was a father. He said then that he had denied the Catholic 
church a year ago for the sake of his son's soul; almost as 
soon as the boy was born, he set about to imbue the child 
with the religion of his New England forebears. There 
was no Unitarian meetinghouse available, and Burden 
could not read the English Bible. But he had learned to 
read in Spanish from the priests in California, and as 
soon as the child could walk Burden (he pronounced it 
Burden now, since he could not spell it at all and the 
priests had taught him to write it laboriously so with a 
hand more apt for a rope or a gunbutt or a knife than a 
pen) began to read to the child in Spanish from the book 
which he had brought with him from California, inter- 
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spersing the fine, sonorous flowing of mysticism in a for¬ 
eign tongue with harsh, extemporised dissertations com¬ 
posed half of the bleak and bloodless logic which he 
remembered from his father on interminable New Eng¬ 
land Sundays, and half of immediate hellfire and tangible 
brimstone of which any country Methodist circuit rider 
would have been proud. The two of them would be alone 
in the room: the tall, gaunt, Nordic man, and the small, 
dark, vivid child who had inherited his mother's build 
and coloring, like people of two different races. When the 
boy was about five, Burden killed a man in an argument 
over slavery and had to take his family and move, leave 
Saint Louis. He moved westward, “to get away from 
Democrats,” he said. 

The settlement to which he moved consisted of a store, 
a blacksmith shop, a church and two saloons. Here Bur¬ 
den spent much of his time talking politics and in his 
harsh loud voice cursing slavery and slaveholders. His 
reputation had come with him and he was known to carry 
a pistol, and his opinions were received without comment, 
at least. At times, especially on Saturday nights, he came 
home, still full of straight whiskey and the sound of his 
own ranting. Then he would wake his son (the mother 
was dead now and there were three daughters, all with 
blue eyes) with his hard hand. “Til learn you to hate two 
things,” he would say, “or Til frail the tar out of you. And 
those things are hell and slaveholders. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes,” the boy would say. “I cant help but hear you. 
Get on to bed and let me sleep.” 

He was no proselyter, missionary. Save for an occa¬ 
sional minor episode with pistols, none of which resulted 
fatally, he confined himself to his own blood. “Let them 
all go to their own benighted hell,” he said to his children. 
“But ril beat the loving God into the four of you as long 
as I can raise my arm.” That would be on Sunday, each 
Sunday when, washed and clean, the children in calico or 
denim, the father in his broadcloth frockcoat bulging over 
the pistol in his hip pocket, and the collarless plaited shirt 
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which the oldest girl laundered each Saturday as well as 
the dead mother ever had, they gathered in the clean 
crude parlor while Burden read from the once gilt and 
blazoned book in that language which none of them un¬ 
derstood. lie continued to do that up to the time when 
his son ran away from home. 

Idle son’s name was Nathaniel. He ran away at fourteen 
and did not return for sixteen years, though they heard 
from him twice in that time by word-of-mouth messenger. 
The first time was from Colorado, the second time from 
Old Mexico. He did not say what he was doing in either 
place. “He was all right when I left him,” the messenger 
said. This was the second messenger; it was in 1863, and 
the messenger was eating breakfast in the kitchen, bolting 
his food with decorous celerity. The three girls, the two 
oldest almost grown now, were serving him, standing with 
arrested dishes and softly open mouths in their full, 
coarse, clean dresses, about the crude table, the father 
sitting opposite the messenger across the table, his head 
propped on his single hand. The other arm he had lost 
two years ago while a member of a troop of partisan 
guerilla horse in the Kansas fighting, and his head and 
beard were grizzled now. But he was still vigorous, and 
his frockcoat still bulged behind over the butt of the 
heavy pistol. '‘He got into a little trouble,” the messenger 
said. “But he was still all right the last I heard.” 

“Trouble?” the father said. 

“He killed a Mexican that claimed he stole his horse. 
You know how them Spanish are about white men, even 
when they dont kill Mexicans.” The messenger drank 
some coffee. “But I reckon they have to be kind of strict, 
with the country filling up with tenderfeet and all.— 
Thank you kindly,” he said, as the oldest girl slid a fresh 
stack of corn cakes onto his plate; “yessum, I can reach 
the sweetening fine.—Folks claim it wasn’t the Mexican s 
horse noways. Claim the Mexican never owned no horse. 
But I reckon even them Spanish have got to be strict, 
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with these Easterners 
bad name.” 

The father grunted. “Til be bound. If there was trouble 
there, I’ll be bound he was in it. You tell him,” he said 
violently, ‘'if he lets them yellowbellied priests bamboozle 
him, I’ll shoot him myself quick as I would a Reb.” 

“You tell him to come on back home,” the oldest girl 
said. “That’s what you tell him.” 

“Yessum,” the messenger said. “Til shore tell him. Tm 
going east to Tndianny for a spell. But I’ll see him soon as 
I get back. I’ll shore tell him. Oh, yes; I nigh forgot. He 
said to tell you the woman and kid was fine.” 

“Whose woman and kid?” the father said. 

“His,” the messenger said. “I thank you kindly again. 
And good-bye all.” 

They heard from the son a third time before they saw 
him again. They heard him shouting one day out in front 
of the house, though still some distance away. It was in 
1866. The family had moved again, a hundred miles fur¬ 
ther west, and it had taken the son two months to find 
them, riding back and forth across Kansas and Missouri 
in a buckboard with two leather sacks of gold dust and 
minted coins and crude jewels thrown under the seat like 
a pair of old shoes, before he found the sod cabin and 
drove up to it, shouting. Sitting in a chair before the 
cabin door was a man. “There’s father,” Nathaniel said to 
the woman on the buckboard seat beside him. “See?” 
Though the father was only in his late fifties, his sight 
had begun to fail. He did not distinguish his son’s face 
until the buckboard had stopped and the sisters had 
billowed shrieking through the door. Then Calvin rose; 
he gave a long, booming shout. “Well,” Nathaniel said; 
“here we are.” 

Calvin was not speaking sentences at all. He was just 
yelling, cursing. “Tm going to frail the tar out of you!” he 
roared. “Girls! Vangiel Beck! Sarah!” The sisters had al¬ 
ready emerged. They seemed to boil through the door in 
their full skirts like balloons on a torrent, with shrill cries, 
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above which the father's voice boomed and roared. His 
coat—the frockcoat of Sunday or the wealthy or the re¬ 
tired—was open now and he was tugging at something 
near his waist with the same gesture and attitude with 
which he might be drawing the pistol. But he was merely 
dragging from about his waist with his single hand a 
leather strap, and flourishing it he now thrust and shoved 
through the shrill and birdlike hove^ring of the women. 
“HI learn you yet!” he roared. “Ill learn you to run away I” 
The strap fell twice across Nathaniel's shoulders. It fell 
twice before the two men locked. 

It was in play, in a sense: a kind of deadly play and 
smiling seriousness: the play of two lions that might or 
might not leave marks. They locked, the strap arrested: 
face to face and breast to breast they stood: the old man 
with his gaunt, grizzled face and his pale New England 
eyes, and the young one who bore no resemblance to him 
at all, with his beaked nose and his white teeth smiling. 
“Stop it,” Nathaniel said. “Dont you see who's watching 
yonder in the buckboard?” 

They had none of them looked at the buckboard until 
now. Sitting on the seat was a woman and a boy of about 
twelve. The father looked once at the woman; he did not 
even need to see the boy. He just looked at the woman, 
his jaw slacked as if he had seen a ghost. “Evangeline!'' 
he said. She looked enough like his dead wife to have 
been her sister. The boy who could hardly remember his 
mother at all, had taken for wife a woman who looked 
almost exactly like her. 

“That’s Juana,” he said. “That's Calvin with her. We 
come home to get married.” 

After supper that night, with the woman and child in 
bed, Nathaniel told them. They sat about the lamp: the 
father, the sisters, the returned son. There were no min¬ 
isters out there where he had been, he explained; just 
priests and Catholics. “So when we found that the chico 
was on the way, she begun to talk about a priest. But I 
wasn't going to have any Burden born a heathen. So I 
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begun te look around, to humor her. But first one thing 
iind then another come up and I couldn’t get away to meet 
a minister; and then the boy came and so it wasn’t any 
rush anymore. But she kept on worrying, about priests 
and such, and so in a couple of years I heard how there 
was to ])e a white minister in Santa Fe on a certain day. 
So we packed up and started out and got to Santa Fe just 
in time to see tlie dust of the stage that was carrying the 
minister on away. So we waited there and in a couple 
more years we had another chance, in Texas. Only this 
time I got kind of mixed up with helping some Rangers 
that were cleaning up some kind of a mess where some 
folks had a deputy treed in a dance hall. So when that 
was over we just decided to come on home and get mar¬ 
ried right. And here we are."^ 

The father sat, gaunt, grizzled, and austere, beneath 
the lamp. He had been listening, but his expression was 
brooding, with a kind of violently slumbering contem¬ 
plativeness and bewildered outrage. ‘‘Another damn 
black Burden,” he said. “Folks will think I bred to a 
damn slaver. And now he"s got to breed to one, too.” 
The son listened quietly, not even attempting to tell his 
father that the woman was Spanish and not Rebel. 
“Damn, lowbuilt black folks: low built because of the 
weight of the wrath of God, black because of the sin of 
human bondage staining their blood and flesh.” His gaze 
was vague, fanatical, and convinced. “But we done freed 
them now, both black and white alike. They’ll bleach out 
now. In a hundred years they will be white folks again. 
Then maybe we’ll let them come back into America.” He 
mused, smoldering, immobile. “By God,” he said sud¬ 
denly, “he’s got a man’s build, anyway, for all his black 
look. By God, he’s going to be as big a man as his grand- 
pappy; not a runt like his pa. For all his black dam and 
his black look, he will.” 

She told Christmas this while they sat on the cot in the 
darkening cabin. They had not moved for over an hour. 
He could not see her face at all now; he seemed to swing 
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faintly, as though in a drifting boat, upon the sound of 
her voice as upon some immeasurable and drowsing peace 
evocative of nothing of any moment, scarce listening. 
“His name was Calvin, like grandpa’s, and he was as big 
as grandpa, even if he was dark like father’s mother’s peo¬ 
ple and like his mother. She was not my mother; he was 
just my half brother. Grandpa was the last of ten, and 
father was the last of two, and Calvin was the last of all.” 
He had just turned twenty when he was killed in the town 
two miles away by an ex-slaveholder and Confederate 
soldier named Sartoris, over a question of negro voting. 

She told Christmas about the graves—the brother’s, the 
grandfather’s, the father’s and his two wives—on a cedar 
knoll in the pasture a half mile from the house; listening 
quietly, Christmas thought. ‘Ah. She’ll take me to see 
them. I will have to go.’ But she did not. She never men¬ 
tioned the graves to him again after that night when she 
told him where they were and that he could go and see 
them for himself if he wished. “You probably cant find 
them, anyway,” she said. “Because when they brought 
grandfather and Calvin home that evening, father waited 
until after dark and buried them and hid the graves, 
levelled the mounds and put brush and things over them.” 

“Hid them?” Christmas said. 

There was nothing soft, feminine, mournful and retro¬ 
spective in her voice. “So they would not find them. Dig 
them up. Maybe butcher them.” She went on, her voice 
a little impatient, explanatory: “They liated us here. We 
were Yankees. Foreigners. Worse than foreigners: 
enemies. Carpetbaggers. And it—the War—still too close 
for even th^ ones that got whipped to be very sensible. 
Stirring up the negroes to murder and rape, they called 
it. Threatening white supremacy. So I suppose that 
Colonel Sartoris was a town hero because he killed with 
two shots from the same pistol an old onearmed man and 
a boy who had never even cast his first vote. Maybe they 
were right. I dont know.” 

“Oh,” Christmas said. “They might have done that? 
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dug them up after they were already killed, dead? Just 
when do men that have different blood in them stop hat¬ 
ing one another?’’ 

“When do they?” Her voice ceased. She went on: “I 
dont know. I dont know whether they would have dug 
them up or not. I wasn’t alive then. I was not born until 
fourteen years after Calvin was killed. I dont know what 
men might have done then. But father thought they might 
have. So he hid the graves. And then Calvin’s mother died 
and he buried her there, with Calvin and grandpa. And 
so it sort of got to be our burying ground before we knew 
it. Maybe father hadn’t planned to bury her there. I re¬ 
member how my mother (father sent for her up to New 
Hampshire where some of our kin people still live, soon 
after Calvin’s mother died. He was alone here, you see. 
I suppose if it hadn’t been for Calvin and grandpa buried 
out yonder, he would have gone away) told me that 
father started once to move away, when Calvin’s mother 
died. But she died in the summer, and it would have been 
too hot then to take her back to Mexico, to her people. So 
he buried her here. Maybe that’s why he decided to stay 
here. Or maybe it was because he was getting old too 
then, and all the men who had fought in the War were 
getting old and the negroes hadn’t raped or murdered 
anybody to speak of. Anyway, he buried her here. He 
had to hide that grave too, because he thought that some¬ 
one might see it and happen to remember Calvin and 
grandfather. He couldn’t take the risk, even if it was all 
over and past and done then. And the next year he wrote 
to our cousin in New Hampshire. He said, ‘I am fifty years 
old. I have all she will ever need. Send me a good woman 
for a wife. I dont care who she is, just so she is a good 
housekeeper and is at least thirtyfive years old.’ He sent 
tl^e railroad fare in the letter. Two months later my 
mother got here and they were married that day. That 
was quick marrying, for him. The other time it took him 
over twelve years to get married, that time back in Kansas 
when he and Calvin and Calvin’s mother finally caught up 
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with grandfather. They got home in the middle of the 
week, but they waited until Sunday to have the wedding. 
They had it outdoors, down by the creek, with a barbe¬ 
cued steer and a keg of whiskey and everybody that they 
could get word to or that heard about it, came. They 
began to get there Saturday morning, and on Saturday 
night the preacher came. All that day father’s sisters 
worked, making Calvin’s mother a wedding gown and 
a veil. They made the gown out of flour sacks and the 
veil out of some mosquito netting that a saloon keeper 
had nailed over a picture behind the bar. They borrowed 
it from him. They even made some kind of a suit for Cal¬ 
vin to wear. He was twelve then, and they wanted him to 
be the ringbearer. He didn’t want to. He found out the 
night before what they intended to make him do, and 
the next day (they had intended to have the wedding 
about six or seven o’clock the next morning) after every¬ 
body had got up and eaten breakfast, they had to put off 
the ceremony until they could find Calvin. At last they 
found him and made him put on the suit and they had the 
wedding, with Calvin’s mother in the homemade gown 
and the mosquito veil and father with his hair slicked 
with bear’s grease and the carved Spanish boots he had 
brought back from Mexico. Grandfather gave the bride 
away. Only he had been going back to the keg of whiskey 
every now and then while they were hunting for Calvin, 
and so when his time came to give the bride away he 
made a speech instead. He got off on Lincoln and slavery 
and dared any man there to deny that Lincoln and the 
negro and Moses and the children of Israel were the 
same, and that the Red Sea was just the blood that had 
to be spilled in order that the black race might cross into 
the Promised Land. It took them some time to make him 
stop so the wedding could go on. After the wedding they 
stayed about a month. Then one day father and grand¬ 
father went east, to Washington, and got a commission 
from the government to come down here, to help with 
the freed negroes. They came to Jefferson, all except 
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father’s sisters. Two of them got married, and the young¬ 
est one went to live with one of the others, and grand¬ 
father and father and Calvin and his mother came here 
and bought the house. And then what they probably knew 
all the time was going to happen did happen, and father 
was alone until my mother came from New Hampshire. 
They had never even seen one another before, not even 
a picture. They got married the day she got here and two 
years later I was born and father named me Joanna after 
Calvin's mother. I dont think he even wanted another son 
at all. T cant remember him very well. The only time I 
can remember him as somebody, a person, was when he 
took me and showed me Calvin’s and grandpa’s graves. 
It was a bright day, in the spring. I remember how I 
didn’t want to go, without even knowing where it was 
that we were going. I didn’t want to go into the cedars. 
I dont know why I didn’t want to. I couldn’t have known 
what was in there; I was ju.st four then. And even if I had 
known, that should not have frightened a child. 1 think 
it was something about father, something that came 
from the cedar grove to me, through him. A something 
that I felt that he had put on the cedar grove, and tliat 
when I went into it, the grove would put on me so that 
I would never be able to forget it. I dont know. But he 
made me go in, and the two of us standing there, and he 
said, ‘Remember this. Your grandfather and brother are 
lying there, murdered not by one white man but by the 
curse which God put on a whole race before your grand¬ 
father or your brother or me or you were even thought of. 
A race doomed and cursed to be forever and ever a part 
of the white race’s doom and curse for its sins. Remem¬ 
ber that. His doom and his curse. Forever and ever. 
Mine. Your mother’s. Yours, even though you are a child. 
The curse of every white child that ever was born and 
that ever will be born. None can escape it.’ And I said, 
‘Not even me?’ And he said, ‘Not even you. Least of all, 
you.’ I had seen and known negroes since I could re¬ 
member. I just looked at them as I did at rain, or furni- 
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tiire, or food or sleep. But after that I seemed to see them 
for the first time not as people, but as a thing, a shadow 
in which 1 lived, we lived, all white people, all other 
people. I thought of all the children coming forever and 
ever into the world, white, with the black shadow already 
falling upon them before they drew breath. And I seemed 
to sec the black shadow in the shape of a cross. And it 
seemed like the white babies were struggling, even before 
they drew breath, to escape from the shadow that was 
not only upon them but beneath them too, flung out like 
their arms were flung out, as if they were nailed to the 
cross. 1 saw all the little babies that would ever be in the 
world, the ones not yet even born—a long line of them 
with their arms spread, on the black crosses. I couldn’t 
tell then whether T saw it or dreamed it. But it was ter¬ 
rible to me. I cried at night. At last I told father, tried to 
tell him. What I wanted to tell him was that I must 
escape, get away from under the shadow, or I would 
die. ‘You cannot,’ he said. ‘You must struggle, rise. But in 
order to rise, you must raise the shadow with you. But 
you can never lift it to your level. I see that now, which I 
did not see until I came down here. But escape it you 
cannot. The curse of the black race is God’s curse. But 
the curse of the white race is the black man who will be 
forever God’s chosen own because He once cursed Him.’ ” 
Her voice ceased. Across the vague oblong of open door 
fireflies drifted. At last Ghristmas said: 

“There was something I was going to ask you. But I 
guess I know the answer myself now.” 

She did not stir. Her voice was quiet. “What?” 

“Why your father never killed that fellow—what’s his 
name? Sartoris.” 

“Oh,” she said. Then there was silence again. Across 
the door the fireflies drifted and drifted. “You would 
have. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, at once, immediately. Then he knew 
that she was looking toward his voice almost as if she 
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could see him. Her voice was almost gentle now, it was 
so quiet, so still. 

''You dont have any idea who your parents were?’’ 

If she could have seen his face she would have found 
it sullen, brooding. “Except that one of them was part 
nigger. Like I told you before.” 

She was still looking at him; her voice told him that. It 
was quiet, impersonal, interested without being curious. 
“How do you know that?” 

He didn’t answer for some time. Then he said: “I dont 
know it.” Again his voice ceased; by its sound she knew 
that he was looking away, toward the door. His face was 
sullen, quite still. Then he spoke again, moving; his voice 
now had an overtone, unmirthful yet quizzical, at once 
humorless and sardonic: “If I’m not, damned if I haven’t 
wasted a lot of time.” 

She in turn seemed to muse now, quiet, scarcebreath- 
ing, yet still with nothing of selfpity or retrospect: “I had 
thought of that. Why father didn’t shoot Colonel Sartoris. 
I think that it was because of his French blood.” 

“French blood?” Christmas said. “Dont even French¬ 
men get mad when a man kills his father and his son on 
the same day? I guess your father must have got religion. 
Turned preacher, maybe.” 

She did not answer for a time. The fireflies drifted; 
somewhere a dog barked, mellow, sad, faraway. “I 
thought about that,” she said. “It was all over then. The 
killing in uniform and with flags, and the killing without 
uniforms and flags. And none of it doing or did any good. 
None of it. And we were foreigners, strangers, that 
thought diflFerently from the people whose country we 
had come into without being asked or wanted. And he 
was French, half of him. Enough French to respect any¬ 
body’s love for the land where he and his people were 
born and to understand that a man would have to act 
as the land where he was bom had trained him to act. I 
think that was it.” 
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A SHORT TRIP HOME 

I 

I WAS NEAR HER, for I had lingered behind in order to 
get the short walk with her from the living room to the 
front door. That was a lot, for she had flowered suddenly 
and I, being a man and only a year older, hadn't flowered 
at all, had scarcely dared to come near her in the week 
we’d been home. Nor was I going to say anything in that 
walk of ten feet, or touch her; but I had a vague hope 
she’d do something, give a gay little performance of some 
sort, personal only in so far as we were alone together. 

She had bewitchment suddenly in the twinkle of short 
hairs on her neck, in the sure, clear confidence that at 
about eighteen begins to deepen and sing in attractive 
American girls. The lamp light shopped in the yellow 
strands of her hair. 

Already she was sliding into another world—the world 
of Joe Jelke and Jim Cathcart waiting for us now in the 
car. In another year she would pass beyond me forever. 

As I waited, feeling the others outside in the snowy 
night, feeling the excitement of Christmas week and the 
excitement of Ellen here, blooming away, filling the room 
with “sex appear—a wretched phrase to express a quality 
that isn’t like that at all—a maid came in from the dining 
room, spoke to Ellen quietly and handed her a note. 
Ellen read it and her eyes faded down, as when the 
current grows weak on rural circuits, and smouldered off 
into space. Then she gave me an odd look-in which I 
probably didn’t show—and without a word, followed the 
maid into the dining room and beyond. I sat turning over 
the pages of a magazine for a quarter of an hour. 

Joe Jelke came in, red-faced from the cold, his white 
silk muffler gleaming at the neck of his fur coat. He was 
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a senior at New Haven, I was a sophomore. He was 
prominent, a member of Scroll and Keys, and, in my eyes, 
very distinguished and handsome. 

'‘Isn't Ellen coming?'" 

“I don't know," I answered discreetly. “She was all 
ready.” 

“Ellen!” he called. “Ellen!" 

He had left the front door open behind him and a great 
cloud of frosty air rolled in from outside. He went half¬ 
way up the stairs—he was a familiar in the house—and 
called again, till Mrs. Baker came to the banister and 
said that Ellen was below. Then the maid, a little excited, 
appeared in the dining-room door. 

“Mr. Jelke," she called in a low voice. 

Joe's face fell as he turned toward her, sensing bad 
news. 

“Miss Ellen says for you to go on to the party. Shell 
come later." 

“What's the matter?" 

“She can’t come now. She'll come later." 

He hesitated, confused. It was the last big dance of 
vacation, and he was mad about Ellen. He had tried to 
give her a ring for Christmas, and failing that, got her to 
accept a gold mesh bag that must have cost two hundred 
dollars. He wasn't the only one—there were three or four 
in the same wild condition, and all in the ten days she'd 
been home—but his chance came first, for he was rich and 
gracious and at that moment the “desirable" boy of St. 
Paul. To me it seemed impossible that she could prefer 
another, but the rumor was she’d described Joe as much 
too perfect. I suppose he lacked mystery for her, and 
when a man is up against that with a young girl who isn’t 
thinking of the practical side of marriage yet—well—. 

“She’s in the kitchen," Joe said angrily. 

“No, she's not.” The maid was defiant and a little 
scared. 

“She is." 

“She went out the back way, Mr. Jelke.” 
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‘1 m going to see.” 

I followed him. The Swedish servants washing dishes 
looked up sideways at our approach and an interested 
crashing of pans marked our passage through. The storm 
door, unbolted, was flapping in the wind and as we 
walked out into the snowy yard we saw the tail light of a 
car turn the corner at the end of the back alley. 

“Tm going after her,” Joe said slowly. 'T don't under¬ 
stand this at all.” 

1 was too awed by the calamity to argue. We hurried to 
his car and drove in a fruitless, despairing zigzag all over 
the residence section, peering into every machine on the 
streets. It was half an hour before the futility of the affair 
began to dawn upon him—St. Paul is a city of almost three 
hundred thousand people—and Jim Cathcart reminded 
him that we had another girl to stop for. Like a wounded 
animal he sank into a melancholy mass of fur in the 
corner, from which position he jerked upright every few 
minutes and waved himself backward and forward a little 
in protest and despair. 

Jim’s girl was ready and impatient, but after what had 
happened her impatience didn’t seem important. She 
looked lovely though. That’s one thing about Christmas 
vacation—the excitement of growth and change and ad¬ 
venture in foreign parts transforming the people you’ve 
known all your life. Joe Jelke was polite to her in a daze— 
he indulged in one burst of short, loud, harsh laughter by 
way of conversation—and we drove to the hotel. 

The chauffeur approached it on the wrong side—the 
side on which the line of cars was not putting forth guests 
—and because of that we came suddenly upon Ellen 
Baker just getting out of a small coup6. Even before we 
came to a stop, Joe Jelke had jumped excitedly from the 
car. 

Ellen turned toward us, a faintly distracted look—per¬ 
haps of surprise, but certainly not of alarm—in her face; 
in fact, she didn’t seem very aware of us. Joe approached 
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her with a stern, dignified, injured and, I thought, just 
exactly correct reproof in his expression. I followed. 

Seated in the coupe—he had not dismounted to help 
Ellen out—was a hard thin-faced man of about thirty-five 
with an air of being scarred, and a slight sinister smile. 
His eyes were a sort of taunt to the whole human family 
—they were the eyes of an animal, sleepy and quiescent 
in the presence of another species. They were helpless 
yet brutal, unhopeful yet confident. It was as if they felt 
themselves powerless to originate activity, but infinitely 
capable of profiting by a single gesture of weakness in 
another. 

Vaguely I placed him as one of the sort of men whom I 
had been conscious of from my earliest youth as “hang¬ 
ing around”—leaning with one elbow on the counters of 
tobacco stores, watching, through heaven knows what 
small chink of the mind, the people who hurried in and 
out. Intimate to garages, where he had vague business 
conducted in undertones, to barber shops and to the 
lobbies of theatres—in such places, anyhow, I placed the 
type, if type it was, that he reminded me of. Sometimes 
his face bobbed up in one of Tad's more savage cartoons, 
and I had always from earliest boyhood thrown a nerv¬ 
ous glance toward the dim borderland where he stood, 
and seen him watching me and despising me. Once, in a 
dream, he had taken a few steps toward me, jerking his 
head back and muttering: ‘‘Say, kid” in what was intended 
to be a reassuring voice, and I had broken for the door 
in terror. This was that sort of man. 

Joe and Ellen faced each other silently; she seemed, 
as I have said, to be in a daze. It was cold, but she didn't 
notice that her coat had blown open; Joe reached out and 
pulled it together, and automatically she clutched it with 
her hand. 

Suddenly the man in the coiip6, who had been watch¬ 
ing them silently, laughed. It was a bare laugh, done with 
the breath—just a noisy jerk of the head—but it was an 
insult if I had ever heard one; definite and not to be 
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passed over. I wasn’t surprised when Joe, who was quick 
tempered, turned to him angrily and said: 

“What’s your trouble?” 

The man waited a moment, his eyes shifting and yet 
staring, and always seeing. Then he laughed again in the 
same way. Ellen stirred uneasily. 

“Who is this—this—” Joe’s voice trembled with annoy¬ 
ance. 

“Look out now,” said the man slowly. 

Joe turned to me. 

“Eddie, take Ellen and Catherine in, will you?” he said 
quickly. . . . “Ellen, go with Eddie.” 

“Look out now,” the man repeated. 

Ellen made a little sound with her tongue and teeth, 
but she didn’t resist when I took her arm and moved her 
toward the side door of the hotel. It struck me as odd 
that she should be so helpless, even to the point of acqui¬ 
escing by her silence in this imminent trouble. 

“Let it go, Joe!” I called back over my shoulder. “Come 
inside!” 

Ellen, pulling against my arm, hurried us on. As we 
were caught up into the swinging doors I had the im¬ 
pression that the man was getting out of his coupe. 

Ten minutes later, as I waited for the girls outside the 
women’s dressing-room, Joe Jelke and Jim Cathcart 
stepped out of the elevator. Joe was very white, his eyes 
were heavy and glazed, there was a trickle of dark blood 
on his forehead and on his white muffler. Jim had both 
their hats in his hand. 

“He hit Joe with brass knuckles,” Jim said in a low 
voice. “Joe was out cold for a minute or so. I wish you’d 
send a bell boy for some witch-hazel and court-plaster.” 

It was late and the hall was deserted; brassy fragments 
of the dance below reached us as if heavy curtains were 
being blown aside and dropping back into place. When 
Ellen came out I took her directly downstairs. We avoided 
the receiving line and went into a dim room set with 
scraggly hotel palms where couples sometimes sat out 
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during the dance; there I told her what had happened. 

‘It was Joe’s own fault,” she said, surprisingly. “I told 
him not to interfcjre.” 

This wasn’t true. She had said nothing, only uttered one 
curious little click of impatience. 

“You ran out the back door and disappeared for al¬ 
most an hour,” I protested. “Then you turned up with a 
hard-looking customer who laughed in Joe’s face.” 

“A hard-looking customer,” she repeated, as if tasting 
the sound of the words. 

“Well, wasn’t he? Where on earth did you get hold of 
him, Ellen?” 

“On the train,” she answered. Immediately she seemed 
to regret this admission. “You’d better stay out of things 
that aren’t your business, Eddie. You see what happened 
to ]oe.” 

Literally I gasped. To watch her, seated beside me, 
immaculately glowing, her body giving off wave after 
wave of freshness and delicacy—and to hear her talk like 
that. 

“But that man’s a thug!” I cried. “No girl could be safe 
with him. He used brass knuckles on Joe—brass knuckles!” 

“Is that pretty bad?” 

She asked this as she might have asked such a ques¬ 
tion a few years ago. She looked at me at last and really 
wanted an answer; for a moment it was as if she were 
trying to recapture an attitude that had almost departed; 
then she hardened again. I say “hardened,” for I began 
to notice that when she was concerned with this man her 
eyelids fell a little, shutting other things—everything else 
—out of view. 

That was a moment I might have said something, I sup¬ 
pose, but in spite of everything, I couldn’t light into her. 
I was too much under the spell of her beauty and its suc¬ 
cess. I even began to find excuses for her—perhaps that 
man wasn’t what he appeared to be; or perhaps—more 
romantically—she was involved with him against her will 
to shield some one else. At this point people began to 
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drift into the room and come up to speak to us. We 
couldn't talk any more, so we went in and bowed to the 
chaperones. Then I gave her up to the bright restless sea 
of the dance, where she moved in an eddy of her own 
among the pleasant islands of colored favors set out on 
tables and the south winds from the brasses moaning 
across the hall. After a while J saw Joe jelke sitting in a 
corner with a strip of court-plaster on his forehead watch¬ 
ing Ellen as if she herself had struck him down, but I 
didn’t go up to him. I felt queer myself—like I feel when 
I wake up after sleeping through an afternoon, strange 
and portentous, as if something had gone on in the inter¬ 
val that changed the values of everything and that I 
didn’t see. 

The night slipped on through successive phases of card¬ 
board horns, amateur tableaux and flashlights for the 
morniijig papers. Then was the grand march and supper, 
and about two o’clock some of the committee dressed up 
as revenue agents pinched the party, and a facetious 
newspaper was distributed, burlesquing the events of the 
evening. And all the time out of the corner of my eye I 
watched the shining orchid on Ellen’s shoulder as it 
moved like Stuart’s plume about the room. I watched it 
with a definite foreboding until the last sleepy groups 
had crowded into the elevators, and then, bundled to 
the eyes in great shapeless fur coats, drifted out into the 
clear dry Minnesota night. 


II 

There is a sloping mid-section of our city which lies 
between the residence quarter on the hill and the business 
district on the level of the river. It is a vague part of town, 
broken by its climb into triangles and odd shapes—there 
are names like Seven Corners—and I don’t believe a 
dozen people could draw an accurate map of it, though 
every one traversed it by trolley, auto or shoe leather 
twice a day. And though it was a busy section, it would 
be hard for me to name the business that comprised its 
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activity. There were always long lines of trolley cars 
waiting to start somewhere; there was a big movie theatre 
and many small ones with posters of Hoot Gibson and 
Wonder Dogs and Wonder Horses outside; there were 
small stores with “Old King Brady"' and “The Liberty 
Boys of "76" in the windows, and marbles, cigarettes and 
candy inside; and—one definite place at least—a fancy 
customer whom we all visited at least once a year. Some 
time during boyhood I became aware that one side of a 
certain obscure street there were bawdy houses, and all 
through the district were pawnshops, cheap jewellers, 
small athletic clubs and gymnasiums and somewhat too 
blatantly run-doum saloons. 

The morning after the Cotillion Club party, I woke up 
late and lazy, with the happy feeling that for a day or 
two more there was no chapel, no classes—nothing to do 
but wait for another party tonight. It was crisp and bright 
—one of those days when you forget how cold it is until 
your cheek freezes—and the events of the evening before 
seemed dim and far away. After lunclieon I started down¬ 
town on foot through a light, pleasant snow of small flakes 
that would probably fall all afternoon, and I was about 
half through that halfway section of town—so far as I 
know, there's no inclusive name for it—when suddenly 
whatever idle thought was in my head blew away like a 
hat and I began thinking hard of Ellen Baker. I began 
worrying about her as I'd never worried about anything 
outside myself before. I began to loiter, with an instinct 
to go up on the hill again and find her and talk to her; 
then I remembered that she was at a tea, and I went on 
again, but still thinking of her, and harder than ever. 
Right then the affair opened up again. 

It was snowing, I said, and it was four o'clock on a De¬ 
cember afternoon, when there is a promise of darkness in 
the air and the street lamps are just going on. I passed a 
combination pool parlor and restaurant, with a stove 
loaded with hot-dogs in the window, and a few loungers 
hanging around the door. The lights were on inside—not 
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bright lights but just a few pale yellow high up on the 
ceiling—and the glow they threw out into the frosty dusk 
wasn’t bright enough to tempt you to stare inside. As 1 
went past, thinking hard of Ellen all this time, I took in 
the quartet of loafers out of the corner of my eye. I 
hadn’t gone half a dozen steps down the street when one 
of them called to me, not by name but in a way clearly 
intended for my ear. I thought it was a tribute to my 
raccoon coat and paid no attention, but a moment later 
whoever it was called to me again in a peremptory v^oice. 
I was annoyed and turned around. There, standing in the 
group not ten feet away and looking at me with the half¬ 
sneer on his face with which he’d looked at Joe Jelke, was 
the scarred, thin-faced man of the night before. 

He had on a black fancy-cut coat, buttoned up to his 
neck as if he were cold. His hands were deep in his 
pockets and he wore a derby and high button shoes. I 
was startled, and for a moment I hesitated, but I was 
most of all angry, and knowing that I was quicker with 
my hands than Joe Jelke, I took a tentative step back 
toward him. The other men weren’t looking at me—I 
don’t think they saw me at all—but I knew that this one 
recognized me; there was nothing casual about his look, 
no mistake. 

“Here I am. What are you going to do about it?” his 
eyes seemed to say. 

I took another step toward him and he laughed sound¬ 
lessly, but with active contempt, and drew back into the 
group. I followed. I was going to speak to him—I wasn’t 
sure what I was going to say—but when I came up he had 
either changed his mind and, backed oflF, or else he wanted 
me to follow him inside, for he had slipped off and the 
three men watched my intent approach without curiosity. 
They were the same kind—sporty, but, unlike him, 
smooth rather than truculent; I didn’t find any personal 
malice in their collective glance. 

*‘Did he go inside?” I asked. 

They looked at one another in that cagy way; a wink 
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passexl between them, and after a perceptible pause, one 
said: 

“Who go inside?” 

“I don’t know his name.” 

There was another wink. Annoyed and determined, I 
walked past them and into the pool room. There were a 
few people at a hmeh counter along one side and a few 
more playing billiards, but he was not among tlicm. 

Again I hesitated. If his idea was to lead me into any 
blind part of the establishment—there were some half¬ 
open cloors farther back—I wanted more siip]>ort. I went 
up to the man at the desk. 

“What became of the fellow who just walked in here?” 

Was he on his guard immediately, or was that my 
imagination? 

“What fellow?” 

“Thin face—derby hat.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Oh—a minute.” 

He shook his head again. “Didn’t see him,” he said. 

I waited. The three men from outside had come in and 
were lined up beside me at the counter. I felt that all of 
them were looking at me in a peculiar way. Feeling 
helpless and increasingly uneasy, I turned suddenly and 
went out. A little way down the street I turned again 
and took a good look at the place, so Td know it and 
could find it again. On the next corner I broke impulsively 
into a run, found a taxicab in front of the hotel and drove 
back up the hill. 

Ellen wasn’t home. Mrs. Baker came downstairs and 
talked to me. She seemed entirely cheerful and proud of 
Ellen’s beauty, and ignorant of anything being amiss or of 
anything unusual having taken place the night before. 
She was glad that vacation was almost over—it was a 
strain and Ellen wasn’t very strong. Then she said some¬ 
thing that relieved my mind enormously. She was glad 
that I had come in, for of course Ellen would want to see 
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me, and the time was so short. She was going back at 
half-past eight tonight. 

“Tonight!’' I exclaimed. “I thought it was the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“She’s going to visit the Brokaws in Chicago,” Mrs. 
Baker said. “They want her for some party. We just de¬ 
cided it today. She’s leaving with the Ingersoll girls to¬ 
night.” 

I was so glad I could barely restrain myself from shak¬ 
ing her hand. Ellen was safe. It had been nothing all along 
but a moment of the most casual adventure. I felt like 
an idiot, but I realized how much I cared about Ellen 
and how little I could endure anything terrible happen¬ 
ing to her. 

“She’ll be in soon?” 

“Any minute now. She just phoned from the University 
Club.” 

I said I’d be over later—I lived almost next door and I 
wanted to be alone. Outside I remembered I didn’t have 
a key, so I started up the Bakers’ driveway to take the 
old cut we used in childhood through the intervening 
yard. It was still snowing, but the flakes were bigger 
now against the darkness, and trying hi locate the buried 
walk I noticed that the Bakers’ back door was ajar. 

I scarcely know why I turned and walked into that 
kitchen. There was a time when I would have known the 
Bakers’ servants by name. That wasn’t true now, but they 
knew me, and I was aware of a sudden suspension as I 
came in—not only a suspension of talk but of some mood 
or expectation that had filled them. They began to go to 
work too quickly; they made unnecessary movements and 
clamor—those three. The parlor maid looked at me in a 
frightened way and I suddenly guessed she was waiting 
to deliver another message. I beckoned her into the pan¬ 
try. 

"1 know all about this,” I said. “It’s a very serious busi¬ 
ness. Shall I go to Mrs. Baker now, or will you shut and 
lock that back door?” 
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“Don't tell Mrs. Baker, Mr. Stinson!" 

“Then I don't want Miss Ellen disturbed. If she is— 
and if she is I'll know of it—" I delivered some outrageous 
threat about going to all the employment agencies and 
seeing she never got another job in the city. She was 
thoroughly intimidated when I went out; it wasn't a 
minute before the back door was locked and bolted be¬ 
hind me. 

Simultaneously I heard a big car drive up in front, 
chains crunching on the soft snow; it was bringing Ellen 
home, and I went in to say good-by. 

Joe Jelke and two other boys were along, and none of 
the three could manage to take their eyes off her, even to 
say hello to me. She had one of those exquisite rose skins 
frequent in our part of the country, and beautiful until 
the little veins begin to break at about forty; now, flushed 
with the cold, it was a riot of lovely delicate pinks like 
many carnations. She and Joe had reached some sort of 
reconciliation, or at least he was too far gone in love to 
remember last night; but I saw that though she laughed 
a lot she wasn’t really paying any attention to him or any 
of them. She wanted them to go, so that thcre'd be a 
message from the kitchen, but I knew that the message 
wasn't coming—that she was safe. There was talk of the 
Pump and Slipper dance at New Haven and of the Prince¬ 
ton Prom, and then, in various moods, we four left and 
separated quickly outside. I walked home with a certain 
depression of spirit and lay for an hour in a hot bath 
thinking that vacation was all over for me now that she 
was gone; feeling, even more deeply than I had yester¬ 
day, that she was out of my life. 

And something eluded me, some one more thing to do, 
something that I had lost amid the events of the after¬ 
noon, promising myself to go back and pick it up, only 
to find that it had escaped me. I associated it vaguely 
with Mrs. Baker, and now I seemed to recall that it had 
poked up its head somewhere in the stream of conversa¬ 
tion with her. In my relief about Ellen I had forgotten 
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to ask her a question regarding something she had said. 

The Brokaws—that was it—where Ellen was to visit. I 
knew Bill Brokaw well; he was in my class at Yale. Then 
I remembered and sat bolt upright in the tub—the Bro¬ 
kaws weren’t in Chicago this Christmas; they were at 
Palm Beach! 

Dripping I sprang out of the tub, threw an insufficient 
union suit around my shoulders and sprang for the phone 
in my room. I got the connection quick, but Miss Ellen 
had already started for the train. 

Luckily our car was in, and while I squirmed, still 
damp, into my clothes, the chauffeur brought it around 
to the door. The night was cold and dry, and we made 
good time to the station through the hard, crusty snow. 
I felt queer and insecure starting out this way, but some¬ 
how more confident as the station loomed up bright and 
new against the dark, cold air. For fifty years my family 
had owned the land on which it was built and that made 
my temerity seem all right somehow. There was always 
a possibility that I was rushing in where angels feared to 
tread, but that sense of having a solid foothold in the past 
made me willing to make a fool of myself. This business 
was all wrong—terribly wrong. Any idea I had enter¬ 
tained that it was harmless dropped away now; between 
Ellen and some vague overwhelming catastrophe there 
stood me, or else the police and a scandal. I’m no moralist 
—there was another element here, dark and frightening, 
and I didn’t want Ellen to go through it alone. 

There are three competing trains from St. Paul to 
Chicago that all leave within a few minutes of half-past 
eight. Hers was the Burlington, and as I ran across the 
station I saw the grating being pulled over and the light 
above it go out. I knew, though, that she had a drawing¬ 
room with the Ingersoll girls, because her mother had 
mentioned buying the ticket, so she was, literally speak¬ 
ing, tucked in until tomorrow. 

The C., M. & St. P, gate was down at the other end and 
I raced for it and made it. I had forgotten one thing, 
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though, and that was enough to keep me awake and wor¬ 
ried half the night. This train got into Chicago ten minutes 
after the other. Ellen had that much time to disappear 
into one of the largest cities in the world. 

I gave the porter a wire to my family to send from Mil¬ 
waukee, and at eight oVlock next morning I pushed vio¬ 
lently by a whole line of passengers, clamoring over their 
bags parked in the vestibule, and shot out of the door 
with a sort of scramble over the porter's back. For a mo¬ 
ment the confusion of a great station, the voluminous 
sounds and echoes and cross-currents of bells and smoke 
struck me helpless. Then I dashed for the exit and toward 
the only chance I knew of finding her. 

I had guessed right. She was standing at the telegraph 
counter, sending off heaven knows what black lie to her 
mother, and her expression when she saw me had a sort 
of terror mixed up with its surprise. There was cunning 
in it too. She was thinking quickly—she would have liked 
to walk away from me as if I weren't there, and go about 
her own business, but she couldn’t. I was too matter-of- 
fact a thing in her life. So we stood silently watching each 
other and each thinking hard. 

“The Brokaws are in Florida,” I said after a minute. 

“It was nice of you to take such a long trip to tell me 
that.” 

“Since you’ve found it out, don’t you think you’d better 
go on to school?” 

“Please let me alone, Eddie,” she said. 

“I’ll go as far as New York with you. I’ve decided to go 
back early myself.” 

“You’d better let me alone.” Her lovely eyes narrowed 
and her face took on a look of dumb-animal-like resist¬ 
ance. She made a visible effort, the cunning flickered back 
into it, then both were gone, and in their stead was a 
cheerful reassuring smile that all but convinced me. 

“Eddie, you silly child, don’t you think I’m old enough 
to take care of myself?” I didn’t answer. “I’m going to 
meet a man, you understand. I just want to see him today. 
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IVe got my ticket East on the five o’clock train. If you 
don’t believe it, here it is in my bag.” 

“I believe you.” 

"'The man isn’t anybody that you know and—frankly, I 
think you’re being awfully fresh and impossible.” 

"‘1 know who the man is.” 

Again she lost control of her face. That terrilde expres¬ 
sion came back into it and she spoke with almost a snarl: 

"You’d better let me alone.” 

I took the blank out of her hand and wrote out an 
explanatory telegram to her mother. Then I turned to 
Ellen and said a little roughly: 

“We’ll take the five o’clock train East together. Mean¬ 
while you’re going to spend the day with me.” 

The mere sound of my own voice saying this so em¬ 
phatically encouraged me, and I think it impressed her 
too; at any rate, she submitted—at least temporarily—and 
came along without protest while I bought my ticket. 

When I start to piece together the fragments of that 
day a sort of confusion begins, as if my memory didn’t 
want to yield up any of it, or my consciousness let any of 
it pass through. There was a bright, fierc'e morning during 
which we rode about in a taxicab and went to a depart¬ 
ment store where Ellen said she wanted to buy something 
and then tried to slip away from me by a back way. I 
had the feeling, for an hour, that someone was following 
us along Lake Shore Drive in a taxicab, and I would try 
to catch them by turning quickly or looking suddenly into 
the chauffeur’s mirror; but I could find no one, and when 
I turned back I could see that Ellen’s face was contorted 
with mirthless, unnatural laughter. 

All morning there was a raw, bleak wind off the lake, 
but when we went to the Blackstone for lunch a light 
snow came down past the windows and we talked almost 
naturally about our friends, and about casual things. Sud¬ 
denly her tone changed; she grew serious and looked me 
in the eye, straight and sincere. 

"Eddie, you’re the oldest friend I have,” she said, "and 
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you oughtn’t to find it too hard to trust me. If I promise 
you faithfully on my word of honor to catch that five 
o’clock train, will you let me alone a few hours this after¬ 
noon?” 

“Wliy?” 

‘‘Well”—she hesitated and hung her head a little—“I 
guess everybody has a right to say—good-by.” 

“You want to say good-by to that—” 

“Yes, yes,” she said hastily; “just a few hours, Eddie, 
and 1 promise faithfully that I’ll be on that train.” 

“Well, I suppose no great harm could be done in two 
hours. If you really want to say good-by—” 

I looked up suddenly, and surprised a look of such 
tense cunning in her face that I winced before it. Her lip 
was curled up and her eyes were slits again; there wasn’t 
the faintest touch of fairness and sincerity in her whole 
face. 

We argued. The argument was vague on her part and 
somewhat hard and reticent on mine. I wasn’t going to be 
cajoled again into any weakness or be infected with any— 
and there was a contagion of evil in the air. She kept try¬ 
ing to imply, without any convincing evidence to bring 
forward, that everything was all right. Yet she was too 
full of the thing itself—whatever it was—to build up a real 
story, and she wanted to catch at any credulous and 
acquiescent train of thought that might start in my head, 
and work that for all it was worth. After every reassuring 
suggestion she threw out, she stared at me eagerly, as if 
she hoped I’d launch into a comfortable moral lecture 
with the customary sweet at the end—which in this case 
would be her liberty. But I was wearing her away a 
little. Two or three times it needed just a touch of pres¬ 
sure to bring her to the point of tears—which, of course, 
was what I wanted—but I couldn’t seem to manage it. 
Almost I had her—almost possessed her interior attention 
—then she would slip away. 

I bullied her remorselessly into a taxi about four o’clock 
and started for the station. The wind was raw again, with 
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a sting of snow in it, and the people in the streets, waiting 
for busses and street cars too small to take them all in, 
looked cold and disturbed and unhappy. 1 tried to think 
how lucky we were to be comfortably ofl and taken care 
of, but all the warm, respectable world 1 had been part 
of yesterday had dropped away from me. There was 
something we carried with us now that was the enemy 
and the opposite of all that; it was in the cabs beside us, 
the streets we passed through. With a touch of panic, I 
wondered if I wasn't slipping almost imperceptibly into 
Ellen’s attitude of mind. The column of passengers wait¬ 
ing to go aboard the train were as remote from me as 
peojole from another world, but it was I that was drifting 
away and leaving them behind. 

My lower was in the same car with her compartment. 
It was an old-fashioned car, its lights somcwluit dim, its 
carpets and upholstery full of the dust of another genera¬ 
tion. There were half a dozen other travellers, but they 
made no special impression on me, except that they 
shared the unreality that I was beginning to feel every¬ 
where around me. We went into Ellen’s compartment, 
shut the door and sat down. 

Suddenly I put my arms around her and drew her over 
to me, just as tenderly as I knew how—as if she were a 
little girl—as she was. She resisted a little, but after a 
moment she submitted and lay tense and rigid in my 
arms. 

“Ellen,” I said helplessly, “you asked me to trust you. 
You have much more reason to trust me. Wouldn't it 
help to get rid of all this, if you told me a little?” 

“I can't,” she said, very low—“I mean, there’s nothing 
to tell.” 

“You met this man on the train coming home and you 
fell in love with him, isn't that true?” 

“1 don't know.” 

“Tell me, Ellen. You fell in love with him?” 

“I don't know. Please let me alone.” 

“Call it anything you want,” I went on, “he has some 
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sort of hold over you. He’s trying to use you; he’s trying 
to get something from you. He’s not in love with you.” 

‘‘What does that matter?” she said in a weak voice. 

“It does matter. Instead of trying to fight this—this 
thing—you’re trying to fight me. And I love you, Ellen. 
Do you hear? I’m telling you all of a sudden, but it isn’t 
new with me. I love you.” 

She looked at me with a sneer on her gentle face; it was 
an expression I had seen on men who were tight and 
didn’t want to be taken home. But it was human. I was 
reaching her, faintly and from far away, but more than 
before. 

“Ellen, I want you to answer me one question. Is he 
going to be on this train?” 

She hesitated; then, an instant too late, she shook her 
head. 

“Be careful, Ellen. Now I’m going to ask you one thing 
more, and I wish you’d try very hard to answer. Coming 
West, when did this man get on the train?” 

“I don’t know,” she said with an effort. 

Just at that moment I became aware, with the unques¬ 
tionable knowledge reserved for facts, that he was just 
outside the door. She knew it, too; the blood left her face 
and that expression of low-animal perspicacity came 
creeping back. I lowered my face into my hands and tried 
to think. 

We must have sat there, with scarcely a word, for well 
over an hour. I was conscious that the lights of Chicago, 
then of Englewood and of endless suburbs, were moving 
by, and then there were no more lights and we were out 
on the dark flatness of Illinois. The train seemed to draw 
in upon itself; it took on an air of being alone. The porter 
knocked at the door and asked if he could make up the 
berth, but I said no and he went away. 

After a while I convinced myself that the struggle in¬ 
evitably coming wasn’t beyond what remained of my 
sanity, my faith in the essential all-rightness of things and 
people. That this person’s purpose was what we call 
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“criminal,” I took for granted, but there was no need of 
ascribing to him an intelligence that belonged to a higher 
plane of human, or inhuman, endeavor. It was still as a 
man that I considered him, and tried to get at his essence, 
his self-interest—what took the place in him of a compre¬ 
hensible heart—but I suppose I more than half knew what 
I would find when I opened the door. 

When I stood up Ellen didn't seem to see me at all. 
She was hunched into the corner staring straight ahead 
with a sort of film over her eyes, as if she were in a state 
of suspended animation of body and mind. I lifted her 
and put two pillows under her head and threw my fur coat 
over her knees. Then I knelt beside her and kissed her 
two hands, opened the door and went out into the hall. 

I closed the door behind me and stood with my back 
against it for a minute. The car was dark save for the 
corridor lights at each end. There was no sound except 
the groaning of the couplers, the even click-a-click of the 
rails and someone's loud sleeping breath farther down 
the car, I became aware after a moment that the figure 
of a man was standing by the water cooler just outside the 
men's smoking room, his derby hat on his head, his coat 
collar turned up around his neck as if he were cold, his 
hands in his coat pockets. When I saw him, he turned 
and went into the smoking room, and I followed. He was 
sitting in the far corner of the long leather bench; I took 
the single armchair beside the door. 

As I went in I nodded to him and he acknowledged my 
presence with one of those terrible soundless laughs of 
his. But this time it was prolonged, it seemed to go on 
forever, and mostly to cut it short, I asked: “Where are 
you from?” in a voice I tried to make casual. 

He stopped laughing and looked at me narrowly, won¬ 
dering what my game was. When he decided to answer, 
his voice was muffled as though he were speaking through 
a silk scarf, and it seemed to come from a long way off. 

“I'm from St. Paul, Jack.” 

“Been making a trip home?” 
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He nodded. Then he took a long breath and spoke in a 
hard, menacing voice: 

“You better get off at Fort Wayne, Jack.” 

He was dead. He was dead as hell—he had been dead 
all along, but what force had flowed through him, like 
blood in his veins, out to St. Paul and back, was leaving 
him now. A new outline—the outline of him dead—was 
coming through the palpable figure that had knocked 
down Joe Jelke. 

He spoke again, with a sort of jerking effort: 

“You get off at Fort Wayne, Jack, or Tm going to wipe 
you out.” He moved his hand in his coat pocket and 
showed me the outline of a revolver. 

I shook my head. “You canT touch me,” I answered. 
“You see, I know.” His terrible eyes shifted over me 
quickly, trying to determine whether or not I did know. 
Then he gave a snarl and made as though he were going 
to jump to his feet. 

“You climb off here or else Tm going to get you, Jack!” 
he cried hoarsely. The train was slowing up for Fort 
Wayne and his voice rang loud in the comparative quiet, 
but he didn’t move from his chair—he was too weak, I 
think—and we sat staring at each other while workmen 
passed up and down outside the window banging the 
brakes and wheels, and the engine gave out loud mourn¬ 
ful pants up ahead. No one got into our car. After a while 
the porter closed the vestibule door and passed back 
along the corridor, and we slid out of the murky yellow 
station light and into the long darkness. 

What I remember next must have extended over a 
space of five or six hours, though it comes back to me as 
something without any existence in time—something that 
might have taken five minutes or a year. There began a 
slow, calculated assault on me, wordless and terrible. I 
felt what I can only call a strangeness stealing over me— 
akin to the strangeness I had felt all afternoon, but deeper 
and more intensified. It was like nothing so much as the 
sensation of drifting away, and I gripped the arms of the 
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chair convulsively, as if to hang onto a piece in the living 
world. Sometimes 1 felt myself going out with a rush. 
There would be almost a warm relief about it, a sense of 
not caring; then, with a violent wrench of the will, Td 
pull myself back into the room. 

Suddenly I realized that from a while back I had 
stopped hating him, stopped feeling violently alien to 
him, and with the realization, I went cold and sweat 
broke out all over my head. He was getting around my 
abhorrence, as he had got around Ellen coming West on 
the train; and it was just that strength he drew from 
preying on people that had brought him up to the point 
of concrete violence in St. Paul, and that, fading and 
flickering out, still kept him fighting now. 

He must have seen that faltering in my heart, for he 
spoke at once, in a low, even, alm6st gentle voice: “You 
better go now.” 

“Oh, Tm not going,” I forced myself to say. 

“Suit yourself, Jack.” 

He was my friend, he implied. He knew how it was 
with me and he wanted to help. He pitied me. Td better 
go away before it was too late. The rhythm of his attack 
was soothing as a song: Td better go away—and let him 
get at Ellen. With a little cry I sat bolt upright. 

“What do you want of this girl?” I said, my voice shak¬ 
ing. “To make a sort of walking hell of her.” 

His glance held a quality of dumb surprise, as if I were 
punishing an animal for a fault of which he was not con¬ 
scious. For an instant I faltered; then I went on blindly: 

“YouVe lost her; she’s put her trust in me.” 

His countenance went suddenly black with evil, and 
he cried: “You’re a liar!” in a voice that was like cold 
hands. 

“She trusts me,” I said. “You can’t touch her. She’s 
safe!” 

He controlled himself. His face grew bland, and I felt 
that curious weakness and indifference begin again inside 
me. What was the use of all this? What was the use? 
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“You haven't got much time left,” I forced myself to 
say, and then, in a flash of intuition, I jumped at the 
truth. “You died, or you were killed, not far from here!” 
—Then I saw what I had not seen before—that his fore¬ 
head was drilled with a small round hole like a larger 
picture nail leaves when it's pulled from a plaster wall. 
“And now you're sinking. You’ve only got a few hours. 
The trip home is over!” 

His face contorted, lost all semblance of humanity, 
living or dead. Simultaneously the room was full of cold 
air and with a noise that was something between a parox¬ 
ysm of coughing and a burst of horrible laughter, he was 
on his feet, reeking of shame and blasphemy. 

“Come and look!” he cried. “I'll show you—” 

He took a step toward me, then another and it was 
exactly as if a door stood open behind liim, a door yawn¬ 
ing out to an inconceivable abyss of darkness and corrup¬ 
tion. There was a scream of mortal agony, from him or 
from somewhere behind, and abruptly the strength went 
out of him in a long husky sigh and he wilted to the 
floor. . . . 

How long I sat there, dazed with terror and exhaus¬ 
tion, I don't know. The next thing I remember is the 
sleepy porter shining shoes across the room from me, and 
outside the window the steel fires of Pittsburgh breaking 
the flat perspective also—something too faint for a man, 
too heavy for a shadow of the night. There was some¬ 
thing extended on the bench. Even as I perceived it it 
faded off and away. 

Some minutes later I opened the door of Ellen's com¬ 
partment. She was asleep where I had left her. Her lovely 
cheeks were white and wan, but she lay naturally—her 
hands relaxed and her breathing regular and clear. What 
had possessed her had gone out of her, leaving her ex¬ 
hausted but her own dear self again. 

I made her a little more comfortable, tucked a blanket 
around her, extinguished the light and went out. 
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III 

When I came home for Easter vacation, almost my first 
act was to go down to the billiard parlor near Seven Cor¬ 
ners. The man at the cash register quite naturally didn't 
remember my hurried visit of three months before. 

“Fm trying to locate a certain party who, I think, came 
here a lot some time ago.” 

I described the man rather accurately, and when I had 
finished, the cashier called to a little jockeylike fellow who 
was sitting near with an air of having something very 
important to do that he couldn't quite remember. 

“Hey, Shorty, talk to this guy, will you? I think he's 
looking for Joe Varland.” 

The little man gave me a tribal look of suspicion. I 
went and sat near him. 

“Joe Varland's dead, fella,” he said grudgingly. “He 
died last winter.” 

I described him again—his overcoat, his laugh, the 
habitual expression of his eyes. 

“That's Joe Varland you're looking for all right, but he’s 
dead.” 

“I want to find out something about him.” 

“What you want to find out?” 

“What did he do, for instance?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Look here! Fm not a policeman. I just want some 
kind of information about his habits. He's dead now and 
it can't hurt him. And it won't go beyond me.” 

“Well”—he hesitated, looking me over—“he was a great 
one for travelling. He got in a row in the station in Pitts¬ 
burgh and a dick got him.” 

I nodded. Broken pieces of the puzzle began to as¬ 
semble in my head. 

“Why was he a lot on trains?” 

“How should I know, fella?” 

“If you can use ten dollars, I'd like to know anything 
you may have heard on the subject.” 
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“Well,” said Shorty reluctantly, “all I know is they used 
to say he worked the trains.” 

“Worked the trains?” 

“He had some racket of his own he'd never loosen up 
about. He used to work the girls travelling alone on the 
trains. Nobody ever knew much about it—he was a pretty 
smooth guy—but sometimes he’d turn up here with a lot 
of dough and he let ’em know it was the janes he got it 
off of.” 

I thanked him and gave him the ten dollars and went 
out, very thoughtful, without mentioning that part of 
Joe Varland had made a last trip home. 

Ellen wasn’t West for Easter, and even if she had been 
I wouldn’t have gone to her with the information, either 
—at least I’ve seen her almost every day this summer 
and we’ve managed to talk about everything else. Some¬ 
times, though, she gets silent about nothing and wants to 
be very close to me, and I know what’s in her mind. 

Of course she’s coming out this fall, and I have two 
more years at New Haven; still, things don’t look so 
impossible as they did a few months ago. She belongs to 
me in a way—even if I lose her she belongs to me. Who 
knows? Anyhow, I’ll always be there. 

from Taps at Reveille 


James T. Farrell 


THE HORSE ROOM 

1 

Studs entered the cigar store thinking that maybe she 
would call him up after work. Well, if she didn’t, phrigg 
you, Catherine! 

A runty Jewish clerk with a peaked sensitive face sat 
leaning forward against the counter, as if in mysterious 
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confab with a group of fellows who looked like poolroom 
hangers-on. Studs caught the clerk’s eye. 

“O.K./’ he called lackadaisically. 

A door opposite the entrance door opened, and Studs 
stepped into a familiar passageway. 

“Let’s have it,” said a fellow of the slugger type in a 
soda-jerker’s white coat, his unintelligent face built upon 
a solid muscular neck; and a door behind him closed, 
bolting. 

Although he knew there was no cause for fear, still he 
felt cjueer facing this bouncer. 

“I’m going to frisk you, lad,” the bouncer said, tapping 
Studs from head to foot, under the armpits, the pockets, 
the chest, viewing Studs’ hat and examining the inside, 
working with a speed and efficiency which caused Studs 
to remember how clumsy McGoorty had been doing the 
same thing in the morning. 

“O.K.” 

“Let’s have it,” a voice from behind the inside door 
called, as if in the performance of some strange and mys¬ 
terious rite. 

Studs entered a large half-crowded room curtained 
with cigarette smoke, and the door was bolted behind 
him. A low counter ran along the opposite end of the 
room, behind which Phil, with a clean blue shirt, sat 
working, three fellows alongside of him bent forward 
over papers. Small groups were gathered around charts 
and scratch sheets along the wall, another group stood 
conversing near a riiled-off and lined blackboard, and 
men and women sat on camp chairs in the center of the 
room, talking, or working over papers, scratch sheets and 
pads, dope sheets, and various kinds of clippings. A 
hook-nosed fellow who needed a shave leaned against a 
wall reading a copy of The Morning Telegraph. There 
was movement back and forth, and in the left-hand cor¬ 
ner of the room a crowd was bunched around a card table. 
He caught Phil’s eye. Smiling obsequiously, Phil came 
from behind the counter. 
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“Gee, Studs, Tm glad to see you around. Why didn’t 
you let me know you were coming so we could have had 
lunch together?” 

“I didn’t have anything exciting in prospect, so I 
thought rd just drop around,” Studs said, from the cor¬ 
ner of his eye noting the glances cast at him and Phil, 
tliinking maybe they would take him for somebody im¬ 
portant; no, he was Phil Rolfe’s brother-in-law, he re¬ 
flected bitterly. 

“Pm glad you came, Studs. Only today is just another 
dull day with nothing special in the lineup.” 

“I just wanted to say hello, and maybe lay a buck or 
two on a race for the fun of it. How’s business?” 

“Fair, Studs, fair. In fact, it’s really a little more than 
fair, only everything that is clear I’m putting aside, be¬ 
cause in a few weeks we’re going to start enlarging here. 
I’m going to have more space, more black-jack tables, a 
roulette wheel, a table for poker and craps, and some 
nice-looking furniture around. Make it a swell-looking 
place, and it will bring in twice as much revenue.” 

“Swell idea. And how’s the kid?” 

“Loretta, she’s fine. And when are you coming down 
to see us again?” 

“Oh, one of these nights.” 

“We’re always glad to have you, and bring Catherine 
along, too.” 

“I will,” Studs said dully, resisting his temptation to tell 
Phil about their scrap. 

They faced each other as if talked out. 

“Oh, yes, say. Studs, want me to tip you off for a bet or 
two?” 

“No, thanks, Phil, that would take the fun away, and 
I’d just be taking your dough gratis.” 

“As you wish. Studs. But,” Phil lowered his voice, “be¬ 
tween ourselves, the odds are against you if you try to 
play the ponies day in and day out. That’s why we are 
able to stick in business.” 

“I know,” Studs sagely said. 
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“Say, listen, Studs, the first race at Jamaica starts soon, 
and I got to get back there. I’ll be with you again a little 
later. And if there’s anything you want, just ask me,” Phil 
said solicitously. 

“Thanks, Phil, I’ll just hang around.” 

He heard the door behind closing, and noted that many 
newcomers had arrived since his entry. He moved over 
to a group studying a scratch sheet on the wall. 

“Which one do you like for the first, mister? It’s a race 
for maidens, and the dope doesn’t hold so good for them. 
I’ve been betting according to the dope from Sykes in 
The Questioner and I’ve never won a cent on a maidens’ 
race,” a fat-faced woman of middle age said to him. 

“Sorry, but I don’t know much about it,” he said apolo¬ 
getically. 

She turned to a woman on Studs’ left who held a pencil 
between her teeth, newspapers, scraps of paper, dope 
sheets under her arm, and a copy of The American Rac¬ 
ing Record opened before her. 

“Good Luck to place,” the woman said, papers sliding 
from under her ann. 

“How about you, Ma?” she asked, and Studs saw that 
the woman addressed as Ma was a squat and rotund 
Jewish lady of about fifty. 

“I’m betting on Good Luck, Charcoal, Happy Hours, 
and Sweetheart, fifty cents on each to show,” Ma said, 
ashes from her cigarette dropping onto the stack of papers 
she held. 

“Taking big chances, huh, Ma?” a stout man said. 

“Tim, this is not fun. It’s a business. I’m here to make a 
little money each day, and I play my system,” Ma said 
without removing the cigarette from her mouth. 

“Last call for first at , . .” 

Studs watched a flurried and excited rush to the count¬ 
er for final bets, feeling out of it because he wasn’t bet¬ 
ting. But suddenly, he thought of them as chumps who 
just forked their dough over the counter on a proposition 
that couldn’t win in the long run. There they all were, 
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paying for Phil and Loretta’s apartment and automobile. 
Trying to strike an attitude of indifference, he drew 
closer to the counter, hearing fragments of talk. 

''All right, make it snappy!” 

"Dollar on Hot Pepper to place.” 

"House odds or track odds, madame?” 

"Dollar on Hot Pepper to place, house odds.” 

“Two, Hot Pepper, house odds.” 

"Three on Happy Hours to show, track.” 

"Fifty cents on Charcoal.” 

"If I only win something today! My brothers are both 
out of work, and I have to support them. I got to win.” 

Damn fools, throwing their dough down the gutter. 
Studs thought, priding himself. He felt so in the dumps 
that thinking he was superior to them helped him. 

The books were closed and bettors scattered to the 
chairs and in small groups near the scratch sheets and 
elsewhere. Studs filtered back toward the door, watching 
newcomers enter and lose themselves in the crowd. 
Would they see him, take him for a regular around the 
place? He didn’t know, though, if he wanted them to 
think that or not. 

Sinking one hand in his pocket, holding a burning 
cigarette in the other, he struck a casual pose, glanced 
around. At the black-jack table the players went on un¬ 
concerned. Others all over were getting nervous, and he 
could see the strain and anxiety on many faces. He was 
glad he didn’t feel that way and have their grief. But he 
had his own grief, didn’t he, and it was bigger than a 
buck or two on a race. 

More women in the place than he’d imagined. They 
were certainly taking to the ponies, he thought with per¬ 
sisting surprise. Were they battered-down old whores? 
Most of them seemed like housewives, maybe mothers. 
Perhaps a lot of them were getting on to the change in 
life, and the ponies saved them from going nuts. Ma, 
there, smoking another cigarette, with dope sheets stick¬ 
ing out of her coat pockets, looked tough and hard, and 
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still she looked like she might not seem out of place in a 
kitchen cooking noodle soup and feeding matzoth to a 
family of little Abies. And there was one, neat, slender, 
wearing a blue suit, and she couldn't ])e over thirty. 
Plenty of lads would turn around on the street to get a 
load of her, because she was an eye-opener, and he knew 
that he would, too, if he passed her on the street. 

Sister, I wouldn't kick you out of bed, he silently told 
himself, watching her sit cross-legged on a folding chair, 
studying a dope sheet. 

And the ponies had sure put the bug into her. She was 
nervous and squirmed her shoulders around, leaned for¬ 
ward, sank back, put her dope sheet aside, sat waiting, 
biting her finger-nails. 

Sister, I know what you need, and need plenty bad, he 
told himself. 

He stepped forward a few paces to get a better sight of 
her legs, wishing he could see more than she showed. She 
stared vacantly at him. He glanced aside. Had she no¬ 
ticed him, or was she just getting hot and bothered over 
the dough she put up on the race? He walked down from 
her and noticed a tall, well-dressed man with graying 
hair about the temples, who leaned confidently on a cane. 

A telephone rang. Conversations lapsed instantly, and 
those about him seemed to stiffen up. Ma, perched in 
back of the chairs, carelessly shoved her papers into her 
pocket, lit a fresh cigarette from the butt of the old one, 
and bent a trifle forward, her face sternly set. The woman 
in blue placed her hands on the chair in front of her 
occupied by a pimpled, ratty-looking guy, and Studs was 
jealous. The fellow with the cane, who looked like some 
kind of a big shot, looked suddenly older than he had, 
with his lips compressed, his face intenr. 

‘*At the quarter, Good Luck, two lengths, Charcoal 
one length, Sweetheart running third,” Phil called out 
from the phone in stentorian tones. 

“Hold ’em! Hold 'em! Hold 'em!” the man with the 
cane mumbled, snapping his fingers. 
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Studs fastened his eyes on the woman in blue, and, 
snapping her fingers, rapidly, she seemed like a wound-up 
spring ready to snap. 

Sister, 1 know what can relax you, he told himself with 
a self-confident smirk. 

'‘Come on! Come on! Come on!’' Ma bleated, cracking 
her fingers. 

“At the half, Charcoal half a length. Good Luck two 
lengths, Sweetheart running third . . 

Studs wished he had dough on Good Luck. The excite¬ 
ment that was choking them all up seemed to be getting 
him, and while many kept stamping and tapping the 
floor, and straining themselves, and snapping their fingers, 
and pounding their fists together, he looked keenly 
around, a little bit lost. 

“Come on! Come on!” 

“Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” 

“Sweetheart be sweet.” 

“Come on. Hot Pepper, get hot, get hot!” 

“All right, Sweetheart Girl, keep cornin’, girl, keep 
cornin’, keep cornin’, girl!” 

“Hurray!” a man half-yelled, leaping from his chair, to 
stride rapidly to and fro. 

They were all tightened up, all right, like they’d bust, 
he thought. 

The seconds of the race seemed eternally long, and 
there they stewed, racketed, made faces. Most of them 
looked like they were ready to cry, start a fight or even 
go nuts. 

“The winners . . 

He could see, too, how many of them took it hard, 
couldn’t lose with a smile like Studs Lonigan could, bum 
gamblers. From the sour pans they put on, a person might 
have thought that they had just lost their best friends or 
dropped a thousand bucks or more on the stock market, 
the way he had. Some of them should just know that, and 
then realize how they were taking the loss of a measly 
half buck or a dollar so hard. 
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. . Charcoal, Good Luck, Sweetheart third/’ 

Several hysterical cheers rose, died abruptly. Murmur¬ 
ing conversation broke over the room, the many voices 
drumming out like men talking to calm themselves after 
meeting sudden dangers. Studs searched out the woman 
in blue, and saw her glancing wildly and distraught from 
face to face. The winners were verified, and the winning 
list chalked on the blackboard. She rushed to it eagerly, 
with an extravagant hope blooming on her face, read, 
turned aside, watched the winning bettors clutter up to 
the counter. She went to a chair, sat, crossed her legs, 
studied her papers, her lips firm and tight. 

Studs sauntered to a group around a scratch sheet on 
the wall. 

“Well, Ma, how did you go?” 

“I never complain, that’s rny policy. I have my system, 
and I play it, and it works all right for me,” Ma said, 
cigarette still drooping from her lips. 

“I had a hunch to play Charcoal, but I’ve been balling 
myself all up with my system of handicapping, and like 
& chump I didn’t have the nerve to play my hunch.” 

“I never play hunches. That’s not scientific. I play my 
system,” Ma said. 

“Well, who you picking for the next at Bowie?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“The next is a steeplechase. You can never pick ’em be¬ 
cause anything is liable to happen in a jump race. The 
best horse in the country is liable to miss a hurdle and 
lose its rider. Now, last summer in a jump race at Sara¬ 
toga, well, I had it doped for Equal Sugar to win. Every 
expert in the country, nearly, picked Equal Sugar. Well, 
I don’t usually play the favorites, but I laid my ten bucks 
down on Equal Sugar because I was in the dough then. 
And you know, at the first jump Equal Sugar breaks a 
leg. It all goes to show, jump races are never certain.” 

“Al’s Pink Sheet picks Sir Canafe, and he’s the con¬ 
sensus of the experts, too. And Al’s Pink Sheet is pretty 
reliable. I’ve been following it now for a long time and 
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it's given me some good pickings. Why, one day two 
months ago I bet on all AFs choices and I won twelve 
bucks. And the other night I didn't have nothing to do, 
so T checked back through a number of old copies of AFs 
Fink Sheet, and you know, he picked fifteen steeplechase 
winners over the period I checked through.” 

“I tried all the dope sheets, and I finally found that 
Sunshine Sam's is the most reliable. He picks more win¬ 
ners than any of 'em, and he's good on the jump races, 
too. He picks Fielder's Choice.” 

‘T used to go by Sunshine Sam's dope, but it never did 
nothing but put my dough in a bookie's pocket.” 

“AFs Pink Sheet never won me anything but grief.” 

The door kept opening, admitting more and more new¬ 
comers, Studs moved around kind of wishing some lad 
he knew would happen in, keeping his eyes, all the time, 
peeled on the neat trick in blue, who, studying her dope 
sheet with her legs crossed, showed one leg a little above 
the knee. 

“I wish I could have the luck I had four months ago. I« 
one week I cleaned up a hundred bucks. Since then. I've 
had lots of luck, but it’s all been bad. You know, I made 
a pickup I met at the Bourbon Palace, and the bitch dosed 
me. And then, goddamn it, before I knew that, I made 
the grade with my girl. So now I got a doctor's bill on my 
hands, and my girl won't speak to me, either. She'll only 
send me the bill. Lots of luck, and all lousy.” 

“How about a job?” 

“Well, I could work with my old man, only, hell, if I 
can have another lucky streak on the ponies, why I can 
clean up more here in a day than working a week for him. 
And I know a lad, Buddy Coen's brother, who gets tips 
on the races. I was supposed to see him today, but I 
missed him. Just my goddamn luck. But maybe I'll get the 
breaks again.” 

“Say, how does this horse Sugar Candy stack up in the 
next?” Studs asked a fellow in a talkative group. 
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‘"Whenever he travels in fast company, his name is 
Also-Ran,'’ Ma, still smoking, dryly said. 

‘There’s three-to-one on him, and the way I look at it, 
you might as well take the odds, because anyway, you 
never can he certain about a jump race.” 

“Don’t play Sir Canafe.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t, I’m telling you.” 

All those handicapping fools were a card. They knew 
everything wrong before a race, and everything right 
afterward. Detaching himself from the group, he strolled 
over to a scratch sheet and was attracted by the name of 
the fifth horse on the list. Hollow Tooth. Might as well 
lay a buck on the nag. It might win. He was low on dough, 
too, these days, because of his dates with Catherine and 
so little coming in, and a few bucks to swell the exchequer 
wouldn’t hit him in the wrong .spot. Might as well take the 
chance. 

He laid a dollar on Hollow Tooth at the counter cage, 
and received a numbered card with the odds, two and 
half to win; scrawled in a corner. He stepped back from 
the counter, hoping the race would start. Suppose he had 
beginner’s luck, pyramided his winnings, cleaned up 
twenty-five bucks, fifty, hundred, maybe, say, two hun¬ 
dred. Wouldn’t that be hard to take! And he might. He 
wanted the race to begin, with Plollow Tooth starting 
him off on a real streak of luck. 

The woman in blue marched to the counter with an air 
of desperation. He saw she was short, but all put together 
in just about as neat a bundle as a guy could expect to 
pick up. He wondered how it would be like making her? 
She had all the makings of a nice steady piece on the 
side. And, hell, if she hung out at a joint like this, .she 
oughtn’t to be so innocent or dumb. Looked to him like 
the kind who said all right, daddy, if you just touched 
her and cracked out with a how about it, baby. 

Still coming in. Easy a hundred and fifty people in the 
joint. All good news for Phil. He wished he was in on a 
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good racket like this and had the money rolling down the 
alley to him every day as Phil had, a racket that gave him 
a kind of prestige, too. Lots of people were getting to 
know who Phil Rolfe was, envying him. 

‘'All I say is you can never be certain on a jump 
race. . , 

“Last call . . 

He watched the final rush to bet. Then the phone rang. 
The same stiffening up. Hoped he would win. Tapping 
their feet, snapping their fingers, calling out, looking in¬ 
tensely with nothing else on their minds but the race and 
would they win. And PhiFs voice, Hollow Tooth in the 
lead, come on, Hollow Tooth. He wanted to shout out, 
too, come on. Hollow Tooth, and he kind of knew now 
how they felt, come on. Hollow Tooth, come on, boy. Hol¬ 
low Tooth still, the second lap, now step along, boy, step 
along. He was tapping his foot, too, it was like a con¬ 
tagion, Hollow Tooth, come on. 

They were so tense in the room that an explosion 
seemed imminent, as if all the excitement and strain on 
their faces and in their heads would burst like bombs, 
shattering the walls and the building with a loud, crash¬ 
ing thunder. And he was the same way. He gripped a 
chair, his foot tapped, he held himself in as if afraid to 
breathe, and Hollow Tooth in the lead still . . . 

“The winners . . . Hollow Tooth . . 

He smiled with gratitude. His shoulders sagged. He 
stamped anxiously forward to the counter, smiles crack¬ 
ing on his face, and waited for the verification and pay¬ 
offs, hearing a happy babel of talk all around him. 

“Any luck?” Ma asked him, again talking without re¬ 
moving the cigarette from her mouth. 

“I got the winner.” 

“My system didn’t work out that time. It just goes to 
show that no system is water-proof perfect. But there’s 
more races, and my system is calculated for the long run, 
Und while there’s wins and losses, the wins are more than 
the losses.” 
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“You had the winner?” the woman in blue asked, her 
voice surprisingly deep and husky, a tough broad's voice, 
all right, he decided. 

“Yes. How about yourself?” he asked, thinking here was 
his opportunity to dent the ice. 

“I never have any goddamn luck,” she said disconso¬ 
lately. 

“Maybe the next one will bring home the bacon for 
you,” he said, thinking, hoping, that she'd be easy. 

“It better be.” 

“Who you picking for the next one?” he asked to keep 
the talk rolling. 

“I got to sit down and figure that out now,” she said, 
turning from him. 

He collected and pocketed his pay-oflF, turned away 
from the crowded counter, saw her laboring over her 
papers, chewing a pencil as she worked. He decided that 
she was just what he needed to change his luck. 

II 

“How’s it going, Studs?” Phil asked, nonchalantly light¬ 
ing a cork-tipped cigarette, standing with Studs in a cor¬ 
ner by the blackboard, while many moved and swirled 
about them in the let-down between races. 

“Oh, it’s all right.” 

“It's turning out to be a pretty good day for us. Some, 
you know, are better than others, and Saturday's the big 
day, but I can’t complain about today. But after I get 
this all overhauled. I’m going to raise the intake plenty.” 

“Say, Phil, do many of these people come every day?” 

“Plenty. Like one woman they call Ma. Did you notice 
her? She’s a real character.” 

“Funny duck, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” Phil said, smiling and lowering his voice, “you 
see all different types in a place like this. It’s a great place 
to study human nature. Some of them who come do it 
just for the fun of betting a dollar or two. And then others 
are just gambling fools. Many of the women, it seems, 
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started coming here to pick up a little extra dough be¬ 
cause of hard times, less dough coming in from the hus¬ 
band’s pay envelope and things like that. But they take 
it up like a fever, and they become fiends at it. But then, 
it all goes to help business along.” 

“See that good-looking dame in the blue suit, on the 
chair, handicapping with all those papers and dope 
slieets? How about her?” 

“She’s here every day. It’s like dope with her, all right, 
1 hear she’s married, and I guess it must be that her hus¬ 
band can’t fix her up right. There must be something the 
matter with him. Because she certainly plays the ponies 
with a bang. And you know. Studs, when women get that 
way and start hanging out at places like this, 1 always 
suspect that what’s wrong with them is they need some 
guy to give them the right kind of jazzing.” 

“She’s neat enough, so that there’s plenty of guys who’d 
be ready to give her what it takes.” 

“She’s not exactly a chicken, but still, she has her points 
iind lier curves. I wouldn’t be surprised if a lot of the 
lads around here have tried to make the grade with her. 
In fact, I wouldn’t be surprised if some of them suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“Hello, Mr. Rolfe.” 

“Hi, there, O’Donnell.” 

“Good day?” 

“So-so.” 

Studs noted that they treated Phil with respect, all 
right. Phil was getting to be somebody. Smart boy, Phil. 
And yes, at present, to many he was just Phil Rolfe’s 
brother-in-law. 

“Say, Studs, I got to get back to business.” 

“See you later.” 

“How about coming home to supper with me tonight?” 

“Can’t tonight, thanks. Some other night, though.” 

“You know, Studs, you re always welcome.” 

He watched Phil walk back behind the counter with 
some of that same cake-eater’s strut that he’d always had. 
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He smiled contentedly. All in all, it had been a profit- 
able afternoon, and after this next race he’d be leaving, 
six bucks to the good. And it had been fun, betting and 
winning. 

The phone rang again. The crowd quieted and listened 
in that tension that was like so much dynamite being put 
inside them. Just like dope, all right. And he was glad he 
hadn’t bet on this one. He’d learned from his experience 
with the stock market to let well enough alone. Phil was 
barking oxit the progress of the race and they were like 
so many engines cranked up, snapping their fingers, shuf¬ 
fling, calling out and begging the horses, shaking their 
knees, almost praying. Jesus, it was something of a sight, 
all right. And the girl in blue, the way she shot her head 
forward with her jaw set, her lips closed as if they had 
been locked with a key, her eyes hard on the counter. 
Ought to approach her by talking about the races, and 
she’d be pie to make. With the announcement of the 
winners, he saw her sag limply, drop a card and some 
papers, sit back in the chair, while all around her others 
rose, talked, and the lucky ones began clustering at tlie 
counter. She switched sidewise in her chair, slowly 
crossed her legs, lifting one high as if trying to show off 
what she had. Maybe after the excitement she had to have 
some guy now to put her in the right shape. She had her 
head sunk in her hands, thinking. She was sore, now, and 
tearing up all her papers. She seemed to have caught him 
staring at her, and she was, or was she, giving him the 
eye? Getting up, coming toward him with a set look on 
her face. Was this too good to be true, or was she sore 
and going to tell him to quit looking at her? He turned as 
she came closer and swung around again, surprised, when 
he heard her voice, high-strung and ready to crack with 
nerves. 

‘‘You know what happened to me?” 

“Why, no. What?” 

“IVe lost all my house money, and if my husband finds 
out, hell kick the devil out of me. I promised not to bet 
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any more, but I had to. He doesn’t understand. I liave to 
have more house money than he can give me in these 
times, and he doesn’t understand. And I haven’t one cent 
for groceries for the rest of the week.” 

‘'Gee, I’m sorry.” 

“I simply must have money to preserve my happy 
home,” she said, with a sudden and forced half-smile. 

“I’m sorry but . . 

“I’m not asking for a loan,” she said sharply, interrupt¬ 
ing him. She stepped back a pace. “Look at me!” 

“I don’t get you.” 

“Yes, you do. You’ve been giving me the eye all after¬ 
noon. Well, am I worth two and a half?” 

“Well now. . . . Where at?” he said, flushed. 

“At my home. Will you come?” 

Studs shook his head. 

“All right. Wait here a minute,” she said, determined. 

“Sister, you got it to give. You got a bunch of per¬ 
sonality there and . . .” 

“Skip it! Wait here a minute,” she said, turning, stu¬ 
diously surveying various men as they milled around. 

He watched her single out others, and he was con¬ 
fused by the unusualness of the offer, excited for her, 
and he decided that it had certainly turned out to be 
the nuts of an afternoon. Only, if he could get her alone, 
instead of with a gang. But maybe this might lead to 
it, and she might just be what he wanted to have on the 
string. She winked at him. He nodded knowingly, 
stepped toward the counter, but Phil was busy and he 
went outside. When she came out, three others joined 
her as Studs stepped toward her. She looked grimly at 
them. 


“I don’t know you fellows. You better step in the drug 
store on the way.” 

“You’re not dumb, are you, sister?” 

“Let’s save that and get along. And you better stop in 
the ^ug store.” 
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*'0. K., little lady,” a sandy-haired brute of a fellow 
said in a slow, almost stuttering manner. 

She stepped ahead, and a thin Semitic lad took a quar¬ 
ter from each of them. 

“We can toss for the extras.” 

“That’s all right. You can keep 'em,” a medium-sized 
fellow with a tough face and bushy brows said. 

“It’s just the rotten kind of luck I would have,” she 
said, as if to herself, while they straggled around her and 
the thin fellow cut across the street to a corner drug store. 

“Your bad luck is our good luck,” the bushy-browed 
fellow said. 

“What’s your name, lad?” the sandy-haired slow-talk¬ 
ing fellow asked. 

“Lonigan.” 

“Mine’s A1 Coombs.” 

“Boys, mine is Burke,” the bushy-browed fellow said. 

“Well, that takes care of that,” the thin fellow said, 
short of wind, as he caught up with them. 

“What’s your name, lad? Mine’s A1 Coombs.” 

“Cohen.” 

“Sister, don’t take it so hard. This will never kill a girl. 
In fact, it’s harder on a guy than a girl, and it’s just a 
passing interlude that helps you out of a tough spot and 
is fun for all concerned,” Coombs said slowly, and she 
smiled grimly. 

“We’re not the ape kind. It’s just going to be a nice 
little party, with everybody cooperating to have the best 
time we can. You’re married and know what it’s all about, 
and know it’s not going to hint you. Just a little party to 
add to the glory of mankind,” Cohen said, and they 
laughed. 

“Skip it, fellow!” she said. 

“Sure, if you say so. I only just wanted to let you know 
we all had the right attitude about it,” Cohen said. 

“Sure that hubby won’t be around to catch us?” said 
Coombs. 

“No danger,” she answered jjecisively. 
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“It wouldn’t kind of look so right if he did. And he 
wouldn’t like it, would he? Ha! Ha!” Coombs said. 

“He won’t be home until at least seven.” 

“That’s O. K. by me, sister. I like your looks, and I don’t 
like to think of any irate husbands coming around to 
spoil our little round of fun,” Cohen said. 

Studs caught her wincing. He felt like walking out. 
Hell, they were all taking advantage of her, and she didn’t 
like the idea of doing this. Her husband, too, he must be a 
tough, tow-headed bastard or she wouldn’t have propo¬ 
sitioned them rather than tell him she’d lost the dough. 
Women were just too funny for his comprehension. Lay¬ 
ing strangers, like a common whore, rather than tell her 
husband she’d lost the house dough on the ponies. Sup¬ 
pose the guy did come home? A mess then. But there were 
four of them, and this Coombs boy looked plenty big. 
And was she nice! Anticipating it made him feci just rar¬ 
ing to go. He forgot everything else, and he tried to hold 
the image of her naked in his mind, her flesh soft and 
white. 

“Play the races regular?” he asked, ranging himself on 
her left, wanting to make a better impression on her than 
the other lads might. 

“Yes , . . but I never had such bad luck before as I 
had today. I lost on every single race.” 

“It runs that way,” he philosophized sympathetically, 
thinking that he might tell her something about his own 
rotten luck with the stock. 

“I know it. But this week has been my downfall,” she 
smiled. “And I thought that I had worked out a good sys¬ 
tem to win. Oh, well, it’s all in a lifetime.” 

“Yeh, it’s all to be charged up to the school of experi- 

eiioo.” 

my husband knew it, he would darn near kill me. 
George has such a vile temper. And he just doesn’t under¬ 
stand. When I win money, I buy extra little things for the 
house and the baby. And a woman has to have some ex¬ 
citement in life. I can’t si^ at home all day sweeping and 
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cooking and washing diapers and twiddling my thumb, 
and then in the evening listening to him talk about l)usi~ 
ness and politics. And when he turns on the radio, do you 
think he listens to music? Not on your life. Always to 
speeches.” 

“Wouldn't this make him sore?” asked Burke, arid it led 
Studs to think, pleased, that he was going to tamper with 
another man’s woman, put something over on the poor 
sap. 

“What he doesn't know will be no skin off of his ears. I 
got to have money, that's all there is to it. I've never done 
a thing like this before, and I wouldn’t be doing it if I 
didn't need the money right away.” 

“You mean that all your experience has been with 
George?” asked Cohen. 

She looked angrily at him. 

“I know it’s none of my business. But you know, it's 
just in such things that variety adds to the spice of life, 
and you look to me to be smart enough to have learned 
that.” 

“I keep my own secrets,” she smiled. 

“I can see that. You look smart to me, girlie,” he said 
unctuously. 

“I keep my own secrets. But even so, I've never had a 
secret like this one to keep before,” she said, slipping her 
arm through Cohen's, and Studs, keeping pace with her, 
jealously thought that he was just a goofy-looking kike 
and she was making up to him; he quickly took her other 
arm. 

“Me neither, sister. I ain't never done this before, 
either. But you know, I'm a charitable guy, and I 
couldn't resist helping you out. When I first got into the 
joint and saw you, 1 said to myself, there's a little sister 
I like and I don't mean maybe.” 

“The same goes for me.” 

“Thank you,” she said sarcastically, freeing herself 
from their arms. 

“But why all the temperament? A minute ago we were 
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getting along swimming, and now you’re ready to fly off 
the handle. This little business is natural, isn’t it? If you 
didn’t have the stuff, we wouldn’t have bitten on this 
proposition, would we? I got a wife myself, and I like her. 
She’s swell, and I don’t want any other wife. But a pleas¬ 
ant little vacation, you know. You got your man, and 
know that all the time together it isn’t so good. A little 
change and you can compare, see differences. It’s like 
discovering new tricks and perfecting your own tech¬ 
nique.'’ 

“I hope George doesn’t try your tactics of vacationing,” 
she laughed. 

“With a little lady like you, maybe he shouldn’t. I’ll 
bet you keep him toeing the mark,” Coombs said, stutter¬ 
ing as he butted into the conversation. 

“I’ll try and show you boys whether or not I’m able to 
make it worth while for my old man to be a one-woman 
man,” she said, winking lasciviously. 

“Well, I’m getting anxious. How much further have we 
got to go?” said Cohen. 

“Oh, tell me how long must I wait? Can I have it now or 
must I hesitate?” Studs sing-songed. 

“I live on the second floor of the yellow brick apartment 
house right down here. Come up, one by one, and give 
me a few minutes start. I have a gabby old crowd for 
neighbors, and what they don’t know won’t hurt them.” 

“Looks like it’s going to be a good little piece,” Burke 
said while they watched her cross the street and trip 
on to her flat. 

“What you say, Lonigan?” Coombs asked, grinning. 

“She’s built for a bed,” Studs said, pleased that they 
smiled at his crack. 

“I li-like her,” Coombs said seriously. 

“I’ve been watching her around the joint for a couple of 
weeks now. If you lads ask me. I’d say she doesn’t get 
enough from George. Looks to me like she’s built for 
endurance. So this is our chance, boys. There’s smoulder¬ 
ing passion in every inch of that dame’s chassis, and why 
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let it smoulder. Four good men and true, well, we ought 
to give her enough.” 

“Say, Cohen, I think you’re right,” Coombs said. 

“Fm ready,” said Studs. 

“Them’s my sentiments. I’m ready to face the test,” said 
Btirke. 

“Well, somebody s-start off and go up,” Coombs said. 

“We’re to go up and wait and when we all get there fix 
up our turns, huh?” asked Burke. 

“Yeh,” Cohen said. 

“All right, Lonigan, you go and we’ll fo-follow.” 

Nervous and anxious, he walked toward the building, 
kind of wishing he hadn’t gotten into it, because it might 
be dangerous, and still glad, because he needed it, and 
she was as good a piece as a guy could expect to get on 
quick notice. And wouldn’t this be some experience to 
talk about! He read the name on the second floor mail¬ 
box. George Jackson. Well, George, here goes. 

When she admitted him, he saw her in pink bloomers 
with pink brassiere, her milky skin patched with a few 
pink blushes, her hips wider than he had thought, her 
l3reasts saggy, her body strong and muscular. 

“I was getting ready,” she said, abashed. 

“Yes,” he said, ill-at-ease, wanting to look at her, not 
certain how she’d take it. “The others are coming.” 

One of her breasts flopped out from her brassiere as 
she shut the door, and clumsy, forgetting everything, he 
clutched at it, kissed her, tried to force and press himself 
stiffly against her. 

“I’m not sorry I came to see you,” he said, roughly 
pawing at her, his voice hoarse. 

“Wait, please,” she said, struggling to untangle herself. 

The bell rang. She pointed to the parlor. 

“Well, this is certainly a surprise,” Coombs said dully. 

“Would you wait in the parlor, please?” 

“I s-say, Lonigan, this is certainly a surprise, and this 
little woman is going to be a nice little treat,” Coombs 
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said, entering the small parlor which seemed over¬ 
crowded with cheap, gaudy furniture. 

“She looks like she's got a high-powered engine of 
passion in her,” Studs said, lighting a cigarette. 

“I see you covered up, girlie,” Coombs said when she 
entered the parlor, her body draped in a bright red 
kimono that kept slipping down one shoulder. 

“Now, please don’t talk too loudly. My baby’s asleep 
in the next room,” she said, striking a seductive pose with 
her abdomen flaunted outward. 

“Oh, a baby,” Coombs said. 

She turned away to answer the bell. 

“Well, sister, here we is, a-rarin’ to go,” Cohen said, 
rubbing his hands as he entered the parlor. 

“And too much delay and anxiety now will weaken 
me,” Burke smirked. 

“I’ll be right in,” she said. 

“Don’t talk too loud. Her baby is asleep,” Coombs said. 

“Certainly low, isn’t she? But still, she’s the goods, and 
it ain’t our look-out,” Burke said quietly, shaking his head, 
his face showing disgust. 

“I hope one or two of you boys go first and get the lady 
cranked up right for me,” said Cohen. 

Studs was reminded of the gang shag they had once 
had at Iris’ on Prairie Avenue, when he had lost his 
cherry. Since then he had never had it and gotten as much 
out of it as he hoped for, except maybe once with that 
little bitch from Nolan’s who had dosed him. He wished 
he was only as old as when they’d gang-shagged Iris, and 
going in to this woman. 

“I never had tail under such queer circumstances,” 
Burke said. 

“Life, my boy, is stranger than fiction.” 

“It’s much better than a can-house, and only half a 
buck more,” Burke said. 

“When I came, she answered the door in her drawers. 
Nice, isn’t she, Lonigan?” Coombs said. 
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“Getting down to business, boys, take these to keep 
yourselves out of the rain,” Cohen said, going around to 
each of them. 

She entered carrying a pack of playing cards, and each 
drew. Stxids was highest with a ten of diamonds. 

“Lonigan, save us a little,” Burke said. 

“Listen, if you think you can say such things, you better 
leave. This is my house. Fm not going to stand for your 
lewdness,” she said. 

“Tm sorry. No harm meant,” Burke said meekly. 

“Watch your tongue then!” she said, softening her 
challenge. 

She collected two-fifty from each of them. 

“My baby is taking its nap in the bedroom off here. 
Please be quiet. And you can come into the bedroom 
down the hall in a minute,” she said, looking at Studs. 

Studs nodded, trying to keep himself under control. As 
she left the room, Burke laughed, shook his head quiz¬ 
zically. 

“Treat us like a pal. Well be waiting anxiously out 
here,” Burke said. 

Grinning foolishly. Studs walked down the hall, opened 
the bedroom door. 

“All right?” he asked. 

“Come in,” she said. 

He entered the small, neat bedroom and saw her, 
naked, her black hair falling down her back, reclining on 
a high poster bed, with feminine clothes and a copy of 
True Stories magazine on a chair beside it. 

“Well, I suppose we better get started,” she said coldly. 

from Studs Lonigan 
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THE DOCTOR 

The doctor, walking with his coat-collar up, entered 
the Cafe de la Mairie du VV. He stood up at the bar and 
ordered a drink; looking at the people in the close, smoke- 
blue room, he said to himself, ‘‘Listen!’’ Nora troubled 
him, the life of Nora and the lives of the people in his 
life. “The way of a man in a fog!” he said. He hung his 
umbrella on the bar ledge. “To think is to be sick,” he said 
to the barman. The barman nodded. 

The people in the cafe waited for what the doctor 
would say, knowing that he was drunk and that he would 
talk; in great defaming sentences his betrayals came up; 
no one ever knew what was truth and what was not. “If 
you really want to know how hard a prize-fighter hits,” he 
said, looking around, “you have got to walk into the circle 
of his fury and be carried out by the heels, not by the 
count.” 

Someone laughed. The doctor turned slowly. “So safe 
as all that?” he asked sarcastically; “so damned safe? Well, 
wait until you get in gaol and find yourself slapping the 
bottoms of your feet for misery.” 

He put his hand out for his drink—muttering to him¬ 
self: “Matthew, you have never been in time with any 
man’s life and you’ll never be remembered at all, God 
save the vacancy! The finest instrument goes wrong in 
time—that’s all, the instrument gets broken, and I must 
remember that when everyone is strange; it’s the instru¬ 
ment gone flat. Lapidary, engrave that on my stone when 
Matthew is all over and lost in a field.” He looked around. 
“It’s the instrument, gentlemen, that has lost its G string; 
otherwise he’d be playing a fine tune; otherwise he’d still 
be passing his wind with the wind of the north—otherwise 
touching his billycock I 
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"‘Only the scorned and the ridiculous make good 
stories,” he added angrily, seeing the habitues smiling, 
“so you can imagine when you’ll get told! Life is only long 
enough for one trade; try that one!” 

An unfrocked priest, a stout pale man with woman’s 
hands, on which were many rings, a friend of the doctor’s, 
called him and asked him to have a drink. The doctor 
came, carefully bringing his umbrella and hat. The priest 
said: “I’ve always wanted to know whether you were ever 
really married or not.” 

“Should I know that?” inquired the doctor. “I’ve said 
I was married and I gave the girl a name and had chil¬ 
dren by her, then, presto! I killed her oflF as lightly as the 
death of swans. And was I reproached for that story? I 
was. Because even your friends regret weeping for a 
myth, as if that were not practically the fate of all the 
tears in the world! What if the girl was the wife of my 
brother and the children my brother’s children? When I 
laid her down her limbs were as handsome and still as 
two May boughs from the cutting—did he do as much for 
her? I imagined about her in my heart as pure as a French 
print, a girl all of a little bosom and a bird cage, lying 
back down comfortable with the sea for a background and 
a rope of roses to hold her. Has any man’s wife been 
treated better than that? Who says she might not have 
been mine, and the children also? Who for that matter,” 
he said with violence, “says they are not mine? Is not a 
brother his brother also, the one blood cut up in lengths, 
one called Michael and the other Matthew? Except that 
people get befuddled seeing them walk in different di¬ 
rections? Who’s to say that I’m not my brother’s wife’s 
husband and that his children were not fathered in my 
lap? Is it not to his honour that he strikes me as myself? 
And when she died, did my weeping make his weeping 
less?” 

The ex-priest said, “Well, there’s something in that, 
still I like to know what is what.” 

“You do, do you?” said the doctor. “Well then, that’s 
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why you are where you are now, right down in the mud 
without a feather to fly with, like the ducks in Golden 
Gate park—the largest park in captivity—everybody with 
their damnable kindness having fed them all tlie year 
round to their ruin because when it comes time for their 
going south they are all a bitter consternation, being too 
fat and heavy to rise off the water, and, my God, how they 
flop and struggle all over the park in autumn, crying and 
tearing their hair out because their nature is weighed 
down with bread and their migration stopped by crumbs. 
You wring your hands to see it, and thafs another illus¬ 
tration of love; in the end you are too heavy to move with 
the greediness in your stomach. And,” said the doctor, “it 
would be the same with me if Fd let it, what with the 
wind at the one end and the cyclone at the other. Yet there 
are some that I have neglected for my spirit’s sake—the 
old yeomen of the Guard and the beefeaters of the Tower 
because of their cold kidneys and gray hairs, and the 
kind of boy who only knows two existences—himself in a 
mirror—back and front.” He was very drunk now. He 
looked about the cafe. He caught someone nudging some¬ 
one. He looked up at the ex-priest and cursed. “What 
peoplel All queer in a terrible way. There were a couple of 
queer good people once in this world—but none of you,” 
he said, addressing the room, “will ever know them. You 
think you are all studded with diamonds, don’t you? Well, 
part the diamonds and you’ll find slug’s meat. My God,” 
he said, turning around, “when I think!” He began to 
pound the table with his glass. “May they all be damned! 
The people in my life who have made my life miserable, 
coming to me to learn of degradation and the night. Nora, 
beating her head against her heart, sprung over, her mind 
closing her life up like a heel on a fan, rotten to the bone 
for love of Robin. My God, how that woman can hold on 
to an idea! And that old sandpiper, Jenny! Oh, it’s a grand 
bad story, and who says I’m a betrayer? I say, tell the 
story of the world to the world!” 

“A sad and a corrupt age,” the ex-priest said. 
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Matthew O’Connor called for another drink. ""What 
do they all come to me for? Why do they all tell me 
everything, then expect it to lie hushed in me, like a 
rabbit gone home to die? And that Baron Felix, hardly 
muttered a word in his life, and yet his silence breeds like 
scum on a pond; and that boy of his, Guido, by Robin, 
trying to see across the Danube with the tears in his eyes, 
Felix holding on to his hand and the boy holding on to 
the image of the Virgin on a darkening red ribbon, feel¬ 
ing its holy lift out of the metal and calling it mother; and 
me not even knowing which direction my end is coming 
from. So, when Felix said to me, ‘Is the child infirm?’ I 
said, ‘Was the Mad King of Bavaria infirm?’ Fm not one 
to cut the knot by drowning myself in any body of water, 
not even the print of a horse’s hoof, no matter how it has 
been raining.” 

People had begun to whisper and the waiters moved 
closer, watching. The ex-priest was smiling to himself, 
but O’Connor did not seem to see or hear anything but 
his own heart. “Some people,” he said, “take off head-first 
into any body of water and six glasses later someone in 
Haarlem gets typhoid from drinking their misery. God, 
take my hand and get me up out of this great argument— 
the more you go against your nature, the more you will 
know of it—hear me, Heaven! I’ve done and been every¬ 
thing that I didn’t want to be or do—Lord, put the light 
out—so I stand here, beaten up and mauled and weeping, 
knowing I am not what I thought I was, a good man doing 
wrong, but the wrong man doing nothing much, and I 
wouldn’t be telling you about it if I weren’t talking to 
myself. I talk too much because I have been made so 
miserable by what you are keeping hushed. I’m an old 
worn-out lioness, a coward in my corner; for the sake of 
my bravery I’ve never been one thing that I am, to find 
out what I am! Here lies the body of Heaven. The mock¬ 
ing bird howls through the pillars of Paradise, O Lord! 
Death in Heaven lies couched on a mackerel sky, on her 
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breast a helmet and at he^ feet a foal with a silent marble 
mane. Nocturnal sleep is heavy on her eyes.” 

“Funny little man,” someone said. “Never stops talking 
—always getting everyone into trouble by excusing them 
because he can’t excuse himself—the Squatting Beast, 
coming out at night—” As he broke off, the voice of the 
doctor was heard: “And what am I? Fm damned, and 
carefully public!” 

He fumbled for a cigarette, found it and lit it. 

“Once upon a time, I was standing listening to a quack 
hanky-panky of a medicine man saying: ‘Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, before I behead the small boy, I will en¬ 
deavour to entertain you with a few parlour tricks.’ He 
had a turban cocked over his eye and a moaning in his 
left ventricle which was meant to be the whine of Tophet, 
and a loin-cloth as big as a tent and protecting about as 
much. Well, he began doing his tricks. He made a tree 
gi'ow out of liis left shoulder and dashed two rabbits out 
of his cuffs and balanced three eggs on his nose. A priest, 
standing in the crowd, began to laugh, and a priest laugh¬ 
ing always makes me wring my hands with doubt. The 
other time was when Catherine the Great sent for me to 
bleed her. She took to the leech with rowdy Saxon aban¬ 
don, saying: Xet him drink; IVe always wanted to be 
in two places at once!’ ” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” the ex-priest said. “Remember 
your century at least!” 

For a moment the doctor looked angry. “See here,” 
he said, “don’t interrupt me. The reason I’m so remark¬ 
able is that I remember everyone even when they are not 
about. It’s the boys that look as innocent as the bottom 
of a plate that get you into trouble, not a man with a pre¬ 
historic memory.” 

“Women can cause trouble too,” the ex-priest said 
lamely. 

“That’s another story,” the doctor said. “What else has 
Jenny ever done, and what else has Robin ever done? 
And Nora, what’s she done but cause it, by taking it in at 
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night like a bird-coop? And I myself wish Fd never had 
a button up my middle—for what IVe done and what Fve 
not done all goes back to that—to be recognized, a gem 
should lie in a wide open field; but Fm all aglitter in the 
underbrush! If you don^t want to suffer you should tear 
yourself apart. Were not the several parts of Caroline of 
Hapsburg put in three utterly obvious piles?—her heart in 
the Augustiner church, her intestines in St. Stefan’s and 
what was left of the body in the vault of the Capucines? 
Saved by separation. But Fm all in one piece! Oh, the new 
moon!” he said. “When will she come riding?” 

“Drunk and telling the world,” someone said. The doc¬ 
tor heard, but he was too far gone to care, too muddled in 
his mind to argue, and already weeping. 

“Come,” the ex-priest said, “Fll take you home.” 

The doctor waved his arm. “Revenge is for those who 
have loved a little, for anything more than that justice is 
hardly enough. Some day Fm going to Lourdes and 
scramble into the front row and talk about all of you.” 
His eyes were almost closed. He opened them and looked 
about him and a fury came over him. “Christ Almighty!” 
he said. “Why don’t they let me alone, all of them?” 

The ex-priest repeated, “Come, Fll take you home.” 

The doctor tried to rise. He was exceedingly drunk and 
now extremely angry all at once. His umbrella fell to the 
floor with the crash of a glass as he swung his arm upward 
against the helping hand. “Get out! Get out!” he said. 
“What a damnable year, what a bloody time! How did it 
happen, where did it come from?” 

He began to scream with sobbing laughter. “Talking 
to me—all of them—sitting on me as heavy as a truck 
horse—talking! Love falling buttered side down, fate 
falling arse up! Why doesn’t anyone know when every¬ 
thing is over, except me? That fool Nora, holding on by 
her teeth, going back to find Robin! And Felix—eternity 
is only jxist long enough for a Jew! But there’s someone 
else—who was it, damn it all—who was it? Fve known 
everyone,” he said, “everyone!” He came down upon the 
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table with all his weight, his arms spread, his head be¬ 
tween them, his eyes wide open and crying, staring along 
the table where the ash blew and fluttered with his gasp¬ 
ing breath. “For Christ’s sweet sake!” he said, and his 
voice was a whisper. “Now that you have all heard what 
you wanted to hear, can’t you let me loose now, let me go? 
I’ve not only lived my life for nothing, but I’ve told it for 
nothing—abominable among the filthy people—I know, 
it’s all over, everything’s over, and nobody knows it but 
me—drunk as a fiddler’s bitch—lasted too long—” He tried 
to get to his feet and gave it up. “Now,” he said, “the 
end—mark my words—now nothing, but wrath and weep- 
ingr 

from Nightu’ood 
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THE DARING YOUNG MAN 
ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 

I. SLEEP 

Horizontally wakeful amid universal widths, prac¬ 
tising laughter and mirth, satire, the end of all, of Rome 
and yes of Babylon, clenched teeth, remembrance, much 
warmth volcanic, the streets of Paris, the plains of Jericho, 
much gliding as of reptile in abstraction, a gallery of 
watercolors, the sea and the fish with eyes, symphony, a 
table in the corner of the Eiffel Tower, jazz at the opera 
house, alarm clock and the tap-dancing of doom, conver¬ 
sation with a tree, the river Nile, Cadillac coupe to 
Kansas, the roar of Dostoyevsky, and the dark sun. 

This earth, the face of one who lived, the form without 
the weight, weeping upon snow, white music, the magni¬ 
fied flower twice the size of the universe, black clouds, 
the caged panther staring, deathless space, Mr. Eliot 
with rolled sleeves baking bread, Flaubert and Guy de 
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Maupassant, a wordless rhyme of early meaning, Fin¬ 
landia, mathematics highly polished and slick as a green 
onion to the teeth, Jerusalem, the path to paradox. 

The deep song of man, the sly whisper of someone un¬ 
seen but vaguely known, hurricane in the cornfield, a 
game of chess, hush the queen, the king, Karl Franz, 
black Titanic, Mr. Chaplin weeping, Stalin, Hitler, a 
multitude of Jews, tomorrow is Monday, no dancing in 
the streets. 

O swift moment of life: it is ended, the earth is again 
now. 

11 . WAKEFULNESS 

He (the living) dressed and shaved, grinning at him¬ 
self in the mirror. Very unhandsome, he said; where is 
my tie? (He had but one.) Coffee and a gray sky. Pacific 
Ocean fog, the drone of a passing streetcar, people going 
to the city, time again, the day, prose and poetry. He 
moved swiftly down the stairs to the street and began 
to walk, thinking suddenly. It is only in sleep that we 
may know that we live. There only, in that living death, 
do we meet ourselves and the far earth, God and the 
saints, the names of our fathers, the substance of remote 
moments; it is there that the centuries merge in the mo¬ 
ment, that the vast becomes the tiny, tangible atom of 
eternity. 

He walked into the day as alertly as might be, making 
a definite noise with his heels, perceiving with his eyes 
the superficial truth of streets and structures, the trivial 
truth of reality. Helplessly his mind sang, He flies through 
the air with the greatest of ease; the daring young man on 
the flying trapeze; then laughed with all the might of his 
being. It was really a splendid morning: gray, cold, and 
cheerless, a morning for inward vigor; ah, Edgar Guest, 
he said, how I long for your music. 

In the gutter he saw a coin which proved to be a penny 
dated 1923, and placing it in the palm of his hand he 
examined it closely, remembering that year and thinking 
of Lincoln whose profile was stamped upon the coin. 
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There was almost nothing a man could do with a penny. 
I will purchase a motorcar, he thought. I will dress my¬ 
self in the fashion of a fop, visit the hotel strumpets, drink 
and dine, and then return to the quiet. Or I will drop the 
coin into a slot and weigh myself. 

It was good to be poor, and the Communists—but it 
was dreadful to be hungry. What appetites they had, 
how fond they were of food! Empty stomachs. He re¬ 
membered how greatly he needed food. Every meal was 
bread and coffee and cigarettes, and now he had no more 
l^read. Coffee without bread could never honestly serve 
as supper, and there were no weeds in the park that 
could be cooked as spinach is cooked. 

If the truth were known, he was half starved, and yet 
there was still no end of books he ought to read before he 
died. He remembered the young Italian in a Brooklyn 
hospital, a small sick clerk named Mollica, who had said 
desperately, I would like to see California once before I 
die. And he thought earnestly, I ought at least to read 
Hamlet once again; or perhaps Huckleberry Finn. 

It was then that he became thoroughly awake; at the 
thought of dying. Now wakefulness was a state in the 
nature of a sustained shock. A young man could perish 
rather unostentatiously, he thought; and already he was 
very nearly starved. Water and prose were fine, they filled 
much inorganic space, but they were inadequate. If there 
were only some work he might do for money, some trivial 
labor in the name of commerce. If they would only allow 
him to sit at a desk all day and add trade figures, subtract 
and multiply and divide, then perhaps he would not die. 
He would buy food, all sorts of it: untasted delicacies 
from Norway, Italy, and France; all manner of beef, 
lamb, fish, cheese; grapes, figs, pears, apples, melons, 
which he would worship when he had satisfied his hunger. 
He would place a bunch of red grapes on a dish beside 
two black figs, a large yellow pear, and a green apple. He 
would hold a cut melon to his nostrils for hours. He 
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would buy great brown loaves of French bread, vege¬ 
tables of all sorts, meat; he would buy life. 

From a hill he saw the city standing majestically in the 
east, great towers, dense with his kind, and there he was 
suddenly outside of it all, almost definitely certain that 
he should never gain admittance, almost positive that 
somehow he had ventured upon the wrong earth, or per¬ 
haps into the wrong age, and now a young man of 
twenty-two was to be permanently ejected from it. This 
thought was not saddening. He said to himself, some¬ 
time soon I must write An Application for Fermission to 
Live. He accepted the thought of dying without pity for 
himself or for man, believing that he would at least sleep 
another night. His rent for another day was paid; there 
was yet another tomorrow. And after that he might go 
where other homeless men went. He might even visit the 
Salvation Army—sing to God and Jesus (unlover of my 
soul), be saved, eat and sleep. But he knew that he 
would not. His life was a private life. He did not wish to 
destroy this fact. Any other alternative would be better. 

Through the air on the flying trapeze, his mind 
hummed. Amusing it was, astound in gly funny. A trapeze 
to God, or to nothing, a flying trapeze to some sort of 
eternity; he prayed objectively for strength to make the 
flight with grace. 

I have one cent, he said. It is an American coin. In the 
evening I shall polish it until it glows like a sun and I 
shall study the words. 

He was now walking in the city itself, among living 
men. There were one or two places to go. He saw his 
reflection in the plate-glass windows of stores and was 
disappointed with his appearance. He seemed not at all 
as strong as he felt; he seemed, in fact, a trifle infirm in 
every part of his body, in his neck, his shoulders, arms, 
trunk, and knees. This will never do, he said, and with an 
effort he assembled all his disjointed parts and became 
tensely, artificially erect and solid. 

He passed numerous restaurants with magnificent dis- 
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cipline, refusing even to glance into them, and at last 
reached a building which he entered. He rose in an 
elevator to the seventh floor, moved down a hall, and, 
opening a door, walked into the office of an employment 
agency. Already there were two dozen young men in the 
place; he found a corner where he stood waiting his turn 
to be interviewed. At length he was granted this great 
privilege and was questioned by a thin, scatterbrained 
miss of fifty. 

Now tell me, she said; what can you do? 

He was embarrassed. I can write, he said pathetically. 

You mean your penmanship is good? Is that it? said the 
elderly maiden. 

Well, yes, he replied. But I mean that I can write. 

Write what? said the miss, almost with anger. 

Prose, he said simply. 

There was a pause. At last the lady said: 

Can you use a typewriter? 

Of course, said the young man. 

All right, went on the miss, we have your address; we 
will get in touch with you. There is nothing this morning, 
nothing at all. 

It was much the same at the other agency, except 
that he was questioned by a conceited young man who 
closely resembled a pig. From the agencies he went to 
the large department stores: there was a good deal of 
pomposity, some humiliation on his part, and finally the 
report that work was not available. He did not feel dis¬ 
pleased, and strangely did not even feel that he was 
personally involved in all the foolishness. He was a liv¬ 
ing young man who was in need of money with which 
to go on being one, and there was no way of getting it 
except by working for it; and there was no work. It was 
purely an abstract problem which he wished for the 
last time to attempt to solve. Now he was pleased that 
the matter was closed. 

He began to perceive the definiteness of the course 
of his life. Except for moments, it had been largely art- 
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less, but now at the last minute he was determined that 
there should be as little imprecision as possible. 

He passed countless stores and restaurants on his 
way to ibe Y. M. C. A., where he helped himsell to 
paper and ink and began to compose his Application. 
For an hour he worked on this document, then sud¬ 
denly, owing to the bad air in the place and to hunger, 
he became faint. He seemed to be swimming away from 
himself with great strokes, and hurriedly left the build¬ 
ing. In the Civic Center Park, across from the Public 
Library Building, he drank almost a quart of water and 
felt himself refreshed. An old man was standing in the 
center of the brick boulevard surroimded by sea gulls, 
pigeons, and robins. He was taking handfuls of bread 
crumbs from a large paper sack and tossing them to the 
birds with a gallant gesture. 

Dimly he felt impelled to ask the old man for a portion 
of the crumbs, but he did not allow the thought even 
nearly to reach consciousness; he entered the Public Li¬ 
brary and for an hour read Proust, then, feeling himself 
to be swimming away again, he rushed outdoors. He 
drank more water at the fountain in the park and began 
the long walk to his room. 

ril go and sleep some more, he said; there is nothing 
else to do. He knew now that he was much too tired and 
weak to deceive himself about being all right, and yet 
his mind seemed somehow still lithe and alert. It, as iJF it 
were a separate entity, persisted in articulating imperti¬ 
nent pleasantries about his very real physical suffering. 
He reached his room early in the afternoon and immedi¬ 
ately prepared coffee on the small gas range. There was 
no milk in the can, and the half pound of sugar he had 
purchased a week before was all gone; he drank a cup 
of the hot black fluid, sitting on his bed and smiling. 

From the Y. M. C. A. he had stolen a dozen sheets 
of letter paper upon which he hoped to complete his 
document, but now the very notion of writing was un¬ 
pleasant to him. There was nothing to say. He began to 
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polish the penny he had found in the morning, and this 
absurd act somehow afforded him great enjoyment. No 
American coin can be made to shine so brilliantly as a 
penny. How many pennies would he need to go on living? 
Wasn't there something more he might sell? He looked 
about the bare room. No. His watch was gone; also his 
books. All those fine books; nine of them for eighty-five 
cents. He felt ill and ashamed for having parted with his 
books. His best suit he had sold for two dollars, bxit that 
was all right. He didn't mind at all about clothes. But the 
books. That was different. It made him very angry to 
think that there was no respect for men who wrote. 

He placed the shining penny on the table, looking upon 
it with the delight of a miser. How prettily it smiles, he 
said. Without reading them he looked at the words, E 
Pluribus Unum One Cent United States of America, and 
turning the penny over, he saw Lincoln and the words. 
In God We Trust Liberty 1923. How beautiful it is, he 
said. 

He became drowsy and felt a ghastly illness coming 
over his blood, a feeling of nausea and disintegration. Be¬ 
wildered, he stood beside his bed, thinking there is noth¬ 
ing to do hut sleep. Already he felt himself making great 
strides through the fluid of the earth, swimming away 
to the beginning. He fell face down upon the bed, saying, 
I ought first at least to give the coin to some child. A 
child could buy any number of things with a penny. 

Then swiftly, neatly, with the grace of the young man 
on the trapeze, he was gone from his body. For an eternal 
moment he was all things at once: the bird, the fish, the 
rodent, the reptile, and man. An ocean of print undulated 
endlessly and darkly before him. The city burned. The 
herded crowd rioted. The earth circled away, and know¬ 
ing that he did so, he turned his lost face to the empty 
sky and became dreamless, unalive, perfect. 
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•ANGRY MAN 

If there were a man who dared to say all that he 
thought of this world there would not be left liim a square 
foot of ground to stand on. When a man appears the world 
bears down on him and breaks his back. There are always 
too many rotten pillars left .standing, too much festering 
humanity for man to bloom. The superstructure is a lie 
and the foundation is a huge quaking fear. If at intervals 
of centuries there does appear a man with a desperate, 
hungry look in his eye, a man who would turn the world 
upside down in order to create a new race, the love that 
he brings to the world is turned to bile and he becomes a 
scourge. If now and then we encounter pages that ex- 
plode, pages that wound and sear, that wring groans and 
tears and curses, know that they come from a man with 
his back up, a man whose only defenses left are his words 
and his words are always stronger than the lying, crush¬ 
ing weight of the world, stronger than all the racks and 
wheels which the cowardly invent to crush out the mir¬ 
acle of personality. If any man ever dared to translate all 
that is in his heart, to put down what is really his experi¬ 
ence, what is truly his truth, I think then the world 
would go to smash, that it would be blown to smithereens 
and no god, no accident, no will could ever again assem¬ 
ble the pieces, the atoms, the indestructible elements that 
have gone to make up the world. 

from Tropic of Cancer 
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JVORK 

IN PROGRESS 


Robert Penn Warren 


•LOIS 

So ANNE WENT HER WAY and I Went mine. My way 
was to work for a newspaper and hang around the lower 
part of the city and read books on American history. 
Finally I was taking courses at the University again, just 
spare time at first, then seriously. I was entering the en¬ 
chantments of the past. For a while it looked as though 
Anne and I had made it up, but somehow a gear slipped 
and it was like before. I didn’t finish the Ph.D. So I went 
back to the Chronicle, where I was a reporter and a 
damned good one. I even got married. To Lois, who was 
damned good looking, a lot better looking, I suppose, than 
Anne, and juicy while Anne was inclined to bone and 
muscle under flesh. Lois looked edible, and you knew it 
was tender all the way through, a kind of mystic combina¬ 
tion of filet mignon and a Georgia peach aching for the 
tongue and ready to bleed gold. Lois married me for 
reasons best known to herself. But one was, I am sure, 
that my name was Burden. I am forced to this conclusion 
by the process of elimination. It could not have been my 
beauty, grace, charm, wit, intellect, and learning, for, 
in the first place, my beauty, grace, and charm, were not 
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great, and in the second place, Lois didn’t have the 
slightest interest in wit, intellect, and learning. Even if 
I had had them. It could not have been my mother’s 
money, for Lois’s own widowed mother had plenty of 
money, which Lois’s father had made from a lucky war 
contract for gravel, a little too late to give those things 
called advantages to his daughter at her most impression¬ 
able age. So it must have been the name of Burden. 

Unless it was that Lois was in love with me. I put this 
possibility in the list merely for logical and schematic 
completeness, for I am quite sure that the only things 
Lois knew about love was how to spell the word and how 
to make the physiological adjustments traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the idea. She did not spell very well, but she 
made those adjustments with great skill and relish. The 
relish was nature, but the skill was art, and longa est. 
I knew this despite the very expert and sustained histri¬ 
onics of which Lois was capable. I knew it, but I suc¬ 
ceeded in burying it out in the back yard of my mind, 
like a rat that has been caught in the pantry gnawing the 
cheese. I didn’t really care, I suppose, so long as nothing 
happened to make me have to face the fact. And once in 
my arms, Mrs. Burden was very faithful or very discreet, 
for nothing ever happened. And the arrangement was 
perfect. 

“Jack and I are perfectly adjusted sexually,” Lois used 
to say primly, for she was very advanced in what with her 
passed for thought and was very sophisticated in her 
language. She would look around at the faces of the 
guests in the very slick modernistic apartment (her taste 
ran that way and not to balconies overlooking charming 
old patios, and her money paid the rent), and would tell 
them how perfectly adjusted she and I were, and in telling 
them would add about two extra chocolate-cream-puff 
syllables to the word sexually. For a while I didn’t mind 
her telling the guests about bow well adjusted we were. 
It even flattered my ego, for nobody would mind having 
his name coupled with that of Lois or having his picture 
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taken with her in a public place. So I would beam mod¬ 
estly around the little group, while Lois told them about 
that perfect adjustment. But later it began to annoy me. 

''As long as I regarded Lois as a beautiful, juicy, soft, 
vibrant, sweet-smelling, sweet-breathed machine for pro¬ 
voking and satisfying the appetite (and that was the Lois 
I had married), all was well. But as soon as I began to 
regard her as a person, trouble began. All would have 
been well, perhaps, had Lois been struck dumb at pu¬ 
berty. Then no man could have withstood her. But she 
could talk, and when something talks you sooner or later 
l)egin to listen to the sound it makes and begin, even in 
the face of all other evidence, to regard it as a person. 
You begin to apply human standards to it, and the human 
clement infects your innocent Eden pleasure in the juicy, 
sweet-breathed machine. I had loved Lois the machine, 
the way you love the filet mignon or the Georgia peach, 
but I definitely was not in love with Lois the person. In 
fact, as the realization grew that the machine-Lois be¬ 
longed to, and was the instrument of, the person-Lois 
(or at least to the thing which could talk), the machine- 
Lois which I had innocently loved began to resemble a 
beautiful luscious bivalve open and pulsing in the glim¬ 
mering deep and I some small speck of marine life being 
drawn remorselessly. Or it resembled the butt of wine in 
which the duke was drowned, and I was sure-God the 
Duke of Clarence. Or it resembled a greedy, avid, deli¬ 
cious quagmire which would swallow up the lost, be¬ 
nighted traveler with a last tired, liquid, contented sigh. 
Yes, in that greedy, delicious quagmire, the solemn tem¬ 
ples, the gorgeous palaces, towers, battlements, libraries, 
museums, huts, hospitals, houses, cities, and all the works 
of man might be swallowed up, with that last luxurious 
sigh. Or so, I recall, it seemed. But the paradox is that as 
long as Lois was merely the machine-Lois, as long as she 
was simply a well-dressed animal, as long as she was 
really a part of innocent nonhuman nature, as long as I 
hadn’t begun to notice that the sounds she made were 
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words, there was no harm in lier and no harm in the rea lly 
extraordinary pleasure she could provide. It was only 
when I observed that this Lois was mixed up with the 
other Lois, with certain human traits, that 1 began to feel 
that all the works of man might be swallowed up in the 
quagmire. It is a delicate paradox. 

I did not make a decision not to be swallowed up. The 
instinct for self-preservation is more deep-seated than 
decision. A man doesn’t make a decision to swim when he 
falls into the creek. He starts kicking. 1 simply began to 
wriggle and squirm and kick. First, I recall, there was the 
matter of Lois’s friends (no friends of mine ever set foot 
in the slick apartment, if as a matter of fact, the people 
I knew in the city room and the speak-easy and the press 
club could be called friends). I began to take a distaste 
to the friends Lois had. There was nothing particularly 
wrong with them. They were just the ordinary garden 
variety of human garbage. There were some who had 
what Lois, who was not too well informed on the subject, 
regarded as “position” but who didn’t have much money 
and liked Lois’s free likker. There were some who didn’t 
have any “position” but who had more money than Lois 
and knew which fork to use. And there were some who 
didn’t have very much of either position or money, but 
who had some credit at the better clothing stores and who 
could be bullied by Lois. They all read Vanity Fair or 
Harper s Bazaar (according to sex, and some read both) 
and Smart Set, and they quoted Dorothy Parker, and 
those who had been merely to Chicago licked the spittle 
of those who had been to New York, and those who had 
been merely to New York licked the spittle of those who 
had been to Paris. As I say, there was nothing particu¬ 
larly wrong with those people, many of whom were quite 
agreeable and attractive. The only thing I found wrong 
with them, I admit as I look back, was that they were 
Lois’s friends. First, I developed a certain reserve in my 
dealings with them, then I developed an attitude which 
Lois defined as snotty. After one of my exhibitions Lois 
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would try to discipline me by withholding the sweets of 
her gender. 

That was the matter of Lois’s friends. But there was, 
second, the matter of Lois's apartment. I took a distaste 
for the apartment. I told Lois 1 didn’t want to live there. 
That we would get a place on which I could afford to pay 
the rent out of my salary. We had some rows on that 
point, rows which I didn’t expect to win. Then the sweets 
would be withheld. 

That was the matter of the apartment. But there was, 
third, the matter of my clothes and what Lois loved to 
call my “grooming.” I was accustomed to thirty-dollar 
suits, shirts that had been worn two days, a bimonthly 
haircut, unpolished shoes, a hat with a brim that looped 
and sagged, and fingernails always broken and sometimes 
dirty. And I regarded the habit of pressing pants as some¬ 
thing which had not come to stay. In the early days when 
I looked on Lois as merely the luscious machine, I had 
allowed certain scarcely perceptible changes to be made 
in my appearance. But as I began to realize that the noises 
she made with her mouth resembled human speech and 
were more than rudimentary demands for, or expressions 
of gratification at, food or copulation, a certain resistance 
began to grow in me. And as the pressure to improve my 
grooming increased, so the resistance increased, too. More 
and more often, accustomed objects of my wardrobe dis¬ 
appeared, to be replaced by proclaimed or surreptitious 
gifts. Originally I had interpreted these gifts as springing 
from a misguided and love-inspired attempt to give rne 
pleasure. In the end I understood that my pleasure was 
the last consideration involved. The crisis came when I 
polished a shoe with a new tie. A row ensued, the first of 
many occasioned by the divergence of our tastes in hab¬ 
erdashery. And the sweets would be withheld on that 
count. 

They were withheld on many counts. But never for 
very long at a stretch. Sometimes I would capitulate and 
apologize. My early apologies were sometimes sad and, 
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for the moinent, even sincere, though sometimes sin¬ 
cere with a kind of self-pity. Then later, they became 
masterpieces of irony, double-entendre, and histrionic'S, 
and I would lie in bod, uttering them, aware that my face 
in the dark was twisted into a mask of self-congratulatory 
cunning, bitterness, and loathing. But I wasn’t always 
the one t(j crack first, for sometimes the juicy machine- 
Lois got the upper hand over the dry and brittle person- 
Lois. She might utter an invitation in a low voice tense 
with hatred, and then in the subsequent process avert 
her face from me, or if she did look at me, she would 
glare like a cornered animal. Or if she did not invite me, 
she might collapse in the heat of a scuffle which she had 
undertaken against me in all seriousness but which had 
proved too much for the dry and brittle person-Lois and 
had given the other Lois the upper hand. In any case, 
whether she cracked or I, we demonstrated, in the midst 
of tangled bed-clothes, unspoken loathing, and the 
wreckage of somebody's self-respect, that we were, as 
Lois had affirmed to her guests, perfectly adjusted sex¬ 
ually. And we were. 

Tlie fact that the adjustment was so perfect merely 
meant that in the end, with the deep-seated instinct for 
self-preservation, I was consorting with common whores. 
I was at that time on the evening edition, and finished my 
stint about two in the afternoon. After a couple of drinks 
and a late lunch in a speak-easy, then a couple more 
drinks and a game of billiards at the press club, I might 
call on one of my friends. Then at dinner, if I managed 
to get home to dinner, and in the evening I would study 
Lois with a clinical detachment and a sense of mystic 
regeneration. It even got so that almost at will I could 
produce an optical illusion. I could look at Lois in a cer¬ 
tain way and find that she seemed to be withdrawing 
steadily, the whole room elongating with her, until it 
would be as though I were staring at her through the 
wrong end of a pair of binoculars. By this practice I 
gained great spiritual refreshment. I finally grew so adept 
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at it that I could hear her voice, if it was one of her 
vituperative and not sullen evenings, as though it were 
coming from a great distance and were not, as a matter 
of fact, even addressed to me. 

Then came the final phase, the phase of the Great 
Sleep. Immediately after dinner every evening, 1 went 
to bed and slept soundly, with the sweet feeling of ever 
falling toward the center of delicious blackness, until the 
last possible moment the next morning. Sometimes 1 did 
not even wait for dinner and the pleasure of observing 
Lois, 1 would just go to bed. I remember that this became 
almost a habit in the late spring. I would come in from 
my afternoon’s occupation and draw the shade in the bed¬ 
room and go to bed, with the mild light oozing in from 
around the shade and birds twittering and caroling in the 
trees of the little park next the apartment building and 
children calling musically from the playground in the 
park. Going to bed in the late spring afternoon or just at 
the beginning of twilight, with those sounds in your ears, 
gives you a wonderful sense of peace, a peace which must 
resemble the peace of old age after a well-spent life. 

But of course there was Lois. Sometimes she would 
come into my bedroom—by this time I had moved into 
the guest room for my serious sleeping—and sit on the 
edge of the bed and give me long descriptions of myself, 
rather monotonous descriptions, as a matter of fact, for 
Lois had little gift of phrase and had to fall back on the 
three or four classic terms. Sometimes she would beat me 
with her clenched fists. She had a feeble, female way of 
using her little white fists. I could sleep through the de¬ 
scriptions, and almost through the beating of the clenched 
fists on my side or back. Sometimes she would cry and 
give vent to a great deal of self-pity. Once or twice she 
even snuggled into bed with me. Sometimes she would 
open the door to my room and turn up the phonograph in 
the living room until the joint shook. But no soap. I could 
through anything, or just about. 

Tnen the morning came when I opened my eyes and 
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felt the finger of Fate upon me; I knew the time had 
come. I got up and packed my suitcase and walked out 
the door and didn’t come back. To the slick apartment 
and to Lois who was beautiful and to whom I was so per¬ 
fectly adjusted. 

‘I never saw her again, but I know what she looks like 
now when cocktails, bonbons, late hours, and nearly forty 
years have done their work on the peach bloom of cheeks, 
the pearly, ripe but vigorous bosom, the supple midriff, 
the brooding, black, velvety-liquid eyes, the bee-stung 
lips, the luxurious thighs. She sits on a divan somewhere, 
held more or less in shape by the vigor of a masseuse and 
the bands of lastex which secretly sheathe her like a 
mummy, but bloated with the entire universe she has 
ingurgitated with a long delicious sigh. And now with a 
hand on which the pointed nails are as red as though she 
had just used them to rip greedily the guts from a yet 
living sacrificial fowl, she reaches out to a silver dish to 
pick up a chocolate. And while the chocolate is yet in mid¬ 
air, the lower lip drops open and beyond the purplish 
tint of the microscopically scaling veneer of lipstick, one 
sees the damp, paler red, expectant membranes of the 
mouth, and the faint glitter of a gold filling in the dark, 
hot orifice. 

Good-bye, Lois, and I forgive you for everything I did 

to you. from All the King's Men 




Saul Bellow 


THE SERVATIUS PARTY 

For months I have been angry with my friends. I 
have thought of them as ‘Tailing” me. Since the Servatius 
party, last March, I have been brooding over this failure. 
I have made it look like a major catastrophe, whereas it 
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was nothing of tlic sort, and have made an obsessional 
grievance of betrayal where, in fact, only rny shortsight¬ 
edness was at fault—that and the inflationary, grandiose, 
tasteless attitudes I dissociate myself from by pinning 
them on Joseph. In reality, the Servatius party merely 
forced on my attention certain defects in the people 
around me which, if 1 had been as astute as 1 should 
have been, I would have recognized long before, and of 
which I think I must have been partly aware all the 
time. 

Partly, I say. And here I feel it necessary to revive 
Joseph, that creature of plans. He had asked himself a 
question I still would like answered, namely, “How 
should a good man live; what ought he to do?” Hence the 
plans. Unfortunately, most of them were foolish. Also, 
they led him to be untrue to himself. He made mistakes 
of the sort people make who .see things as they wish to 
see them or, for the sake of their plans, must see them. 
There might be some justice in the view that man was 
born the slayer of his father and of his brother, full of 
instinctive bloody rages, licentious and unruly from his 
earliest days, an animal who had to be tamed. But, he 
protested, he could find in himself no such history of 
hate overcome. He could not. He believed in his own 
mildness, believed in it piou.sly. He allowed this belief 
to interfere with his natural shrewdness and did both 
himself and his friends a disservice. They could not give 
him what he wanted. 

What he wanted was a “colony of the spirit,” or a 
group whose covenants forbade spite, bloodiness, and 
cruelty. To hack, to tear, to murder was for those in whom 
the sense of the temporariness of life had shrunk. The 
world was crude and it was dangerous and, if no measures 
were taken, existence could indeed become—in Hobbes’ 
phrase, which had long ago lodged in Joseph’s mind— 
“nasty, brutish, short.” It need not become so if a number 
of others would combine to defend themselves against 
danger and crudity. 
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He thought he had found those others, but even before 
the Servatius party he (or rather I) had begun to have 
misgivings about the progress that was being made. I 
was beginning to see that a difficult plan or program like 
mine had to take into account all that was natural, in¬ 
cluding corruptness. 1 had to be faithful to the facts, and 
corruptness was one of them. 

But the party shocked me. 

I did not want to go. It was Iva who insisted, out of 
loyalty to Minna Servatius and because she knew what 
it was to be a disappointed hostess. It was a long time 
since a party, any party, had given me pleasure. I liked 
nothing better than to see my friends singly or in pairs, 
but when they came together in a large group they dis¬ 
heartened me. You knew what to expect beforehand. If 
there were jokes, you knew how they would be told; if 
there were exhibitions, you knew who would make them 
and who would be hurt or shamed or gratified by them. 
You knew what Stillman would do, you knew what 
George Hayza would do, you knew that Abt would make 
fun of everyone and that Minna would have difficulties 
with her husband. You knew there was bound to be mis¬ 
chief, distortion, and strain, and yet you went. And why? 
Because Minna had prepared a party; because your 
friends were going to be there. And they were coming 
because you were going to be there, and on no account 
must anyone be let down. 

When the heat and stridency of the party burst upon 
us through the open door, I began to regret that I had 
not been more firm in refusing, this once. Minna met us 
in the entry hall. She was wearing a black dress with a 
high, silver-trimmed collar; her legs were bare, and she 
had on high-heeled, red sandals. It was not immediately 
apparent how drunk she was. She appeared, at first, self- 
possessed and grave; her face was white, her foreheacl 
full of creases. Then we noticed how she was perspiring 
and how unsteady her eyes were. She looked first at Iva 
and then at me, saying nothing. We did not know what to 
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expect. Then, with alarming suddenness, she cried, 
‘*Sound the gong; they re here.” 

“Who?” said Jack Brill, putting his head out of the 
door. 

“Joseph and Iva. Always last to show up. They come 
when everybody's high so they can stand around and 
watch us make fools of ourselves.” 

“It's my fault,” Iva murmured. We were both taken 
aback by Minna's outcry. “I have such a cold, and . . 

“Darling,” said Minna. “I was only joking. Come in.” 

She led us into the living room. There, both doors of 
the phonograph were open, but the guests talked; no 
one seemed to listen to the music. And here was the 
scene, predictable to the last detail, hours, days, weeks 
before—the light furniture in the popular Swedish style, 
the brown carpet, the Chagall and Gris prints, the vines 
trailing from the mantelpiece, the bowl of Cohasset 
punch. Minna had invited a number of “strangers—” 
acquaintances, that is, who did not belong to the inner 
circle. There was a young woman to whom I had once 
been introduced. I remembered her because of her 
downy, slightly protuberant lip. She was quite pretty, 
however. Her name escaped me. Did she work in 
Minna’s office? Was she married to the fat man in the 
steel-rimmed glasses? Had I also met him? I would never 
know. And in this noise I could not help being indifferent 
about it. So it was with these strangers. Some, like Jack 
Brill, you came to know well, in time. The others re¬ 
mained grouped together indistinctly and were recalled, 
if the need arose, as “that fellow with the glasses” or “that 
pasty-looking couple.” 

One by one, the friends came forward—Abt, George 
Hayza, Myron, Robbie Stillman. They were the center of 
the party; they performed. The others looked on, and 
who could tell whether they were amused or resentful at 
their exclusion, or even if they were aware of being ex¬ 
cluded? The party went on around them. If they were 
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aware of what was happening, they made the best of it. 

And so did you. Your first tour of the room done, you 
moved aside with a glass and a cigarette. You sat—il you 
could find a place—and watched the performers and the 
dancers. You heard Robbie Stillman tell a story he had 
told any number of times about the mishaps of a stutter¬ 
ing girl, or about a hobo with a new portable radio he 
had met one day on the steps of the Aquarium. Ytni did 
not like him less for telling it. You felt, somehow, that 
lie, too, was forced to endure it, that he began unwilling¬ 
ly and was under a compulsion to finish what no one 
wanted to hear finished. You could not blame him. 

Minna went around the living room from group to 
group, unsteadily, as if in danger of falling from her high 
heels. 

Finally she stopped before George Hayza. We heard 
them arguing. It turned out that she wanted him to re¬ 
cord on the machine a poem he had made popular years 
ago when he had played at being a surrealist. Fo his credit, 
he refused. That is, he tried to refuse, reddening and smil¬ 
ing anxiously. He wanted to live it down. Everybody was 
tired of it, he most of all. Others came to his support. 
Abt said, with an edge of impatience in his voice, that 
George ought to be allowed to judge whether or not he 
should recite it. And since everyone had heard it—a dozen 
times . . . 

'‘Everyone has not heard it,"' said Minna, "Besides, 
I want to make a record of it. It’s clever.'’ 

"It used to be considered clever." 

"It still is. It's very clever." 

Abt gave up the argument, for a sense of a special 
situation was arising. Abt had once been engaged to 
Minna, but for reasons none of us knew, she had sudden¬ 
ly decided to marry Harry Servatius. There was, there¬ 
fore, a complex history of injured feelings between Abt 
and Minna, and, in a gathering atmosphere of embarrass¬ 
ment, Abt withdrew, and Minna had her way. The poem 
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was recorded. George’s voice came out strangely high 
and unsteady. 

'‘I am alone 

And eat my hair as a calendar of regrets—” 

George, with a grimace of apology, backed away from 
the phonograph. Only Minna was satisfied; she played 
the record again. 

‘"What s wrong tonight?” I asked Myron. 

“Oh—it’s Harry, I guess. He’s in the study with Gilda 
Hillman. They’ve been there all evening. Talking.” 

“Joseph,” said Iva from her chair near by, “will you 
get me some more?” She held out her glass. 

“Iva,” said Jack Brill, with a warning laugh. “Go slow.” 

“With what? The punch?” 

“It tastes mild, but it isn’t mild at all.” 

“Maybe you shouldn’t drink any more of it,” I said, 
“since you’re not feeling well.” 

“I don’t know why I’m so thirsty. I haven’t eaten any¬ 
thing salty.” 

‘Til bring you some water if you like.” 

“Water.” She drew back the glass contemptuously. 

“I wish you wouldn’t drink tonight. It’s a strong 
punch,” I said. My tone was unmistakable. I did not 
mean to be disobeyed. Yet a little later I saw her at the 
bowl and frowned at the quick motion with which she 
raised her arm and drank. I was irritated enough to con¬ 
sider, for a moment, striding up and snatching the glass 
away. 

Instead I started a conversation with Abt on the first 
subject that came to hand, the war in Libya. We wan¬ 
dered into the kitchen, talking. 

Abt is one of rny oldest and best friends. I have always 
been much attached to him and have valued him perhaps 
more than he has valued me. That does not make much 
difference; he certainly has great affection for me, and 
some respect. At college we roomed together for a while. 
We were temporarily estranged because of a political 
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matter. When we returned to Chicago we resumed our 
friendship, and while he worked for his doctorate—until 
last June he was an instructor in political science—lie 
practically lived with us. 

‘‘We owe a lot to the Italians,” Abt was saying. “They 
Jiave a sensible attitude toward the war. They want to 
go home. And that isn’t our only indebtedness. Capitalism 
never made them the victims of addition and subtraction. 
They remained a thoughtful people.” (He spoke slowly, 
so that I knew he was improvising, an old habit of his.) 
“And they never became swashbucklers. They have bet¬ 
ter taste and less false pride than tlie heirs of Arminius. 
Of course, that was an Italian mistake. Tacitus inflated 
the Germans. . . 

My irritation with Iva faded. I found myself listening, 
amused, to his praise of the Italians. “So that’s our debt,” 
I said, smiling. “Do you think they’re going to save us?” 

“They won’t do us any harm. It begins to look as though 
civilization may start its comeback from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where it was born.” 

“Have you tried that on Dr. Rood?” 

“He’d take me seriously and try to steal the idea.” 

Dr. Arnold Rood, or Mary Baker Rood, as Abt liked to 
call him, was the head of his department and a dean of 
the college. 

“How is the old man?” 

“Still oily, still the highest-paid Reader in the city, and 
just as ignorant as ever. I have become his favorite prob¬ 
lem in conversion and I have to see him twice a week to 
discuss Science and Health. Some fine afternoon Til stick 
a knife into him and say, ‘Pray yourself out of that, you 
bastard.’ That’s a vulgar refutation, like Johnson’s kicking 
the stone to triumph over Berkeley. But I can’t think of 
any other way to deal with him.” 

I laughed, and at the same moment another, shriller 
laugh, almost an outcry, came from the front of the house. 
I stared down the hall. 

“Minna,” Abt said. 
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'1 wisli sometliing could be done. . . It appalled me 
to hear that cry and to recall the look on her face when she 
had greeted us in the entry hall. The party blared on in¬ 
side, and I began to think what a gathering of this sort 
meant. And it came to me all at once that the human pur¬ 
pose of these occasions had always been to free the charge 
of feeling in the pent heart; and that, as animals instinc¬ 
tively sought salt or lime, we, too, flew together at this 
need as we had at Eleusis, with rites and dances, and at 
other high festivals and corroborees to witness pains and 
tortures, to give our scorn, hatred, and desire temporary 
liberty and play. Only we did these things without grace 
or mystery, lacking the forms for them and, relying on 
drunkenness, assassinated the Gods in one another and 
shrieked in vengefulness and hurt. I frowned at this 
dreadful picture. 

'‘Oh, yes,” said Abt, “she’s having a bad time.” 

It reassured me to hear him say this; he felt as I did 
about it. 

“But she shouldn’t allow herself. . . .” Rapid foot¬ 
steps came toward the kitchen. “There’s such a thing 
as. . . .” But again he did not finish. Minna came in ac¬ 
companied by George. 

“What’s such a thing?” Minna said. 

“Was that you yelling?” said Abt. 

“I wasn’t yelling. Stand aside from the refrigerator. 
George and I have come for ice cubes. Say, what are you 
hiding in the kitchen for, anyway? There’s a party on. 
These two,” she said to George, “are always in a corner 
together. Him in his undertaker’s suit, and this one . . . 
with rings under his eyes. Like a couple of plotters.” She 
walked out unsteadily. George, with a set and disapprov¬ 
ing face, carried the ice-filled bowl. 

“Having a wonderful night, isn’t she?” said Abt. 

“Is Harry drunk, too? What’s the matter with them?” 

“He may be a little soused. I think he knows what he’s 
doing,” said Abt. “But it’s really not our business. . . 

“I thought they were getting along.” 
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“There's trouble of some sort. But, ahl" he made a 
grimace. “It’s very unlovely.” 

“Jt certainly is,” 1 said. 

“IVe had my share, too, tonight. That business of 
George’s damned poem.” 

“Oh, I know.” 

“I ’m going to keep my nose clean.” 

I felt increasingly disturbed. Abt looked and sounded 
exceptionally unhappy. Not that it was unusual for him to 
be unhappy; he was seldom otherwise. But tonight there 
was a much larger degree of harshness in his customary 
mixture of levity and harshness. 1 had noticed that ancl, 
though I liad laughed, I had also winced a little wlien he 
spoke of stabbing Dr. Rood. I sighed. Of course he was 
still in love with Minna. Or would it be better to say that 
he liad never recovered from his disappointment in her? 
But there was more to it than that, I knew—a fundamental 
discontent which would not yield its meaning to such 
easy formulations as “love” and “disappointment.” Still 
more, I was disturbed at myself because I knew that at 
heart I was tired of Abt's unhappiness and of seeing him 
rise to it like a jaded but skillful boxer. I did not want to 
admit that. I urged my sympathies to work for him. He 
was unhappy, after all, wasn’t he? 

We came back to the living room. Iva was sitting beside 
Stillman on the piano bench. Servatius and Gilda Hillman 
had appeared at last; they were dancing. Her face was 
lowered against his chest; they hung together, moving 
slowly. 

“Nice-looking couple, aren't they?” Minna said. She 
was standing behind us. We turned uneasily. 

“Well, they are,” she said. “Harry dances well. She’s 
not bad, either.” We did not reply. “Oh, you’re a couple 
of fish.” She started to walk away but thought better of it. 
“You needn’t have such high opinions of yourselves. 
You’re not the man Harry is, and you’re not, either.” 

“Minna,” I said. 

“Minna yourselfl” 
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We turned from lier. “She’s getting worse and worse,” I 
said awkwardly. “We ought to leave.” Abt answered noth- 
ittg- 

I told Iva that I was going to get her coat. “What for?” 
she said. “I don’t want to go yet.” She regarded the matter 
as settled. She looked around calmly; she was mildly 
drunk, 

I persisted. “It’s getting late.” 

“Oh, don’t break up the party,” said Stillman. “Stay a 
while.” 

Red-faced and smiling broadly, Jack Brill came up to 
us a few minutes later, saying, “Minna’s looking for you, 
Morris.” 

“For me? What does she want?” said Abt. 

“Search me. But I’m pretty sure she’ll get it.” 

“Morris!” 

“Morris!” 

“I told you. Here she comes,” said Brill. 

“Morris,” said Minna, putting her hand on his shoul¬ 
der, “1 want you to do something for the party. It’s got to 
be livened up, it’s going dead.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you,” said Abt. 

“Yes you can. I have a marvelous idea.” 

No one asked what this idea was. Jack Brill, after 
smiling at everyone’s discomfiture, said, “What’s your 
idea, Minna?” 

“Morris is going to hypnotize somebody.” 

“You’re mistaken,” said Abt. “I’ve given up amateur 
hypnotism. You’ll have to ask someone else to liven up 
your party.” He spoke coldly and without looking at her. 

“It’s not a good idea, Minna,” I put it. 

“You’re wrong; it’s a wonderful idea. Keep out of this.” 

“Oh, drop it, Minna,” said George Hayza. “Nobody 
wants to see it done.” 

“You shut up, too, George. Morris,” she said beseech¬ 
ingly, “I know you’re mad at me. But, please, this once. 
The party’ll break up if something doesn’t happen soon.” 
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“IVe forgotten how. I can’t hypnotize anyone any 
longer. I haven’t done it for years.” 

“Ah, you haven’t forgotten. You can do it. You have a 
strong mind.” 

“Go away, Minna,” I said. 

“Shell get her way,” Jack Brill chuckled. “Wait and 
see.” 

“You encourage her,” I said severely. 

“She does everytliing witliout encouragement. Don’t 
blame me.” He still smiled, but back of his smile there was 
a resentful and inimical coldness. “I just like to see how 
she goes about getting her way.” 

“Morris, please do it.” 

“Get someone else to do tricks. Get Myron, here.” 

“He’s too stiff for tricks. He doesn’t know any.” 

“Thank God for that,” Myron said. 

“Now, to get you a subject,” said Minna. 

“I don’t want a subject.” 

Slie rapped for attention on the piano. “Announce¬ 
ment,” she called out. Servatius and Gilda did not inter¬ 
rupt their dancing. “We need someone for Morris, here, 
to hypnotize. Judy, how about you?” Judy was the girl 
with the man in the steel-rimmed glasses. “No? Afraid 
you’ll give yourself away? This takes a little courage. 
Stillman? These people are against it. Does anybody want 
to volunteer?” There were no volunteers. “Oh, what a lot 
of wet blankets.” 

“There,” I said, “nobody’s really interested. So you 
see. . . . 

“Then I’ll be your subject myself,” Minna said, turning 
to Abt. 

“That’s the silliest proposal yet,” said George. 

“Why shouldn’t I be his subject?” 

We waited to hear what Abt would say. He had so far 
given no indication of what he thought of her proposal. 
He regarded her with raised brows like a doctor who is 
considering how fully to answer a layman’s question 
while, with quizzical, concealing eyes, he keeps him wait- 
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ing. The indirect ceiling light gave the side of his face the 
look of a sheet of thick paper, artfully folded at the eye 
and pierced, high on the forehead, by straight, black 
hairs. 

“Fll be damned,” Jack Brill said softly to me. “Hell 
take her up on it, too.” 

“Oh, impossible,” I said. 

Abt hesitated. 

“Well?” Minna said. 

“All right,” he said. “Why not?” 

“Morris.” 

He disregarded me. 

And the others also protested. “She’s drunk,” said Still¬ 
man. And George said, “Are you sure you know what 
you’re up to?” But he disregarded them, too, and made no 
attempt to explain or justify himself. He and Minna 
started off toward the study. 

“We’ll call you. I mean, Morris will call you,” Minna 
said. “Then you can all come in.” 

When they left, the rest of us fell silent. The dancing 
had stopped. Jack Brill, leaning one shoulder against the 
wall, smoked his pipe and seemed to relish watching us. 
Harry Servatius and Gilda were together on a narrow seat 
in the corner. They were the only ones talking; no words, 
however, were audible, only his heavy burring voice and 
her occasional choppy laughter. What on earth could he 
be saying that she found so funny? He was making an 
idiot of himself, and if Abt were correct in saying that he 
was not too drunk, then he was doubly idiotic. Iva still 
kept her glass on the piano ledge and took a small sip 
every so often. I did not like the aimless absorption with 
which she smoothed out the paper napkin on her knee, 
nor the rapid yet vague way her eyes moved around the 
room. 

She remained behind with Harry and Gilda when Abt 
called us. The rest of us crowded into the study and, in 
embarrassed silence, stood looking down at Minna on the 
couch. I could not believe at first that she was not pre- 
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tending; the change seemed too great. I was soon con¬ 
vinced that this was real enough. She lay loosely o\^t- 
stretched, a strong light behind her turned against the 
wall. One of her sandals had come unfastened and swung 
away from her heel. Her hands lay open at her sides. 
One noticed how narrow and bony her wrists were and 
the mole between two branches of a vein on her forearm. 
But, for all the width of her hips, and the feminine promi¬ 
nences, her knees under the dress, her bosom, the meet¬ 
ing of her throat and collarbones, she looked less 
specifically like a woman than a more generalized human 
being—and a sad one, at that. This view of her affected 
me greatly. I was even more prejudiced against Abt’s 
performance. 

He sat beside her and talked to her soothingly. Her 
breathing was regular, but touched with hoarseness; her 
upper lip was drawn away slightly from her teeth. 

He began by making her feel cold. “Someone must 
have turned off the heat. I’m chilled. Don't you feel cold, 
too? You look cold. It is cold here; it's almost freezing." 
And she gasped a little and drew up her legs. He went on 
to tell her that when he pinched her hand she would 
feel no pain, and so she felt none, though the skin, where 
he had twisted it, remained white long afterwards. He 
deprived her of the power to move h(*r arm and tlien 
ordered her to raise it. She struggled until he released lier. 
The rest of us, half-tranced ourselves, eager to see and 
yet afraid of what we were seeing, concentrated on her 
face with its lifted lip and creased eyes. He let her rest, 
but only for a moment. Then he asked her to recall how 
many glasses of punch she had drunk. He would give a 
series of numbers and she was to make a sign at the riglit 
one. At this, her eyes moved or flinched under her lids, 
as though in protest. He began counting. 

I was standing at a corner of the couch in such a posi¬ 
tion that her bare heel, the one from which the sandal 
hung, grazed my trouser-leg. I had an impulse to touch 
the mole on her arm with my finger. All at once, looking 
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at her face and her closed lids, my impatience with Abt 
turned into anger. Yes, I thought, he likes this. I tried to 
think what I could do to stop it. Meanwhile he was 
counting. “Six? Seven?'’ She tried, but was unable to 
answer. Perhaps slie was aware of the insult. “So you 
can’t remember?” said Abt. “No?” She rolled her head. 
“Maybe youVe forgotten how to count? Let’s see if you 
have. Tm going to tap your cheek a few times. You count 
and tell me how many. Beady?” 

“Bring her out of it, Morris, weVe all had enough,” I 
said. 

He did not seem to hear me. “Now I’m beginning,” he 
said. He struck her lightly four times. Minna’s lips be¬ 
gan to form the first “f” but dropped away, and the next 
instant she was sitting up, open-eyed, exclaiming, “Harry! 
Oh Harry!” Then she began to cry, her face fixed and 
bewildered. 

“I told you you were going too far,” I said, Abt reached 
his hand out to her in surprise. 

“Let her alone!” someone said. 

“Oh Harry, Harry, Harry!” 

“Do something, Morris!” Robbie Stillman shouted. 
“Slap her, she’s having a fit!” 

“Don’t touch her. I’ll get Servatius,” said Jack Brill. He 
ran, but her husband was already at the door, staring in. 

“Harry, Harry, Harry!” 

“Get out of the way, she doesn’t see him,” George said. 

“Let’s clear the room.” Jack Brill began herding us out. 
“Go on, don’t stand there.” Abt pushed Brill’s hand away 
and muttered something to me which I did not hear. 

Iva was no longer in the living room. I went looking for 
her and found her on the porch off the kitchen. 

“What are you doing here?” I said roughly. 

“Why, it was warm. I wanted to cool off.” 

I pulled her inside. “What’s the matter with you to¬ 
night?” I said. “What’s got into you?” 

I left her in the kitchen and strode back to the study. 
I found Brill guarding the door. 
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“How is she now?’’ I asked. 

“She’ll come out of it,” said Brill. “George and Harry 
are in there with her. What a wow of a finish.” 

“My wife’s gone and made herself drunk, too.” 

“Your wife. You mean Iva.” 

“Yes, Iva.” He was right. 1 was still treating him like a 
semi-stranger and he resented it. He had irritated me be¬ 
fore when I had thought that he was goading Minna on; 
but 1 saw now that, after all, he was no worse than any 
of the others. 

“Well, the party turned into a terrible mess, didn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

“Do you ever wonder what’s the matter with these 
people?” 

“I’ve been wondering,” I said. “What do you think?” 

“So you want my opinion,” Brill said, smiling. “You 
want to see this as an outsider sees it?” 

“You’re not exactly an outsider, Jack.” 

“I’ve only been around five or six years. Well, if you 
want to know how I feel about it. . . 

“You’re being a little hard on me,” I murmured. 

“That’s right. I am. This is a tight little bunch. I like 
some of the people in it. I like Minna a lot. Others lean 
to the snob side. They’re not very agreeable. They’re 
cold. Even you, if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

“I don’t. . . .” 

“You’re all fenced around. It took me some time to 
find out you weren’t such a bad guy. At first I thought 
you wanted peoj^le to come up and sniff you, as if you 
were a tree. You’re a little better than that. Not Abt, 
though, he’s a bad case.” 

“Maybe he needs more study.” 

“I wish I could give him what he needs more of. No, 
there’s something wrong. And then you people all seem 
satisfied to settle down to a long life of taking in each 
other’s laundry. Everybody else is shut out. It’s offensive 
to people like me.” 

“What makes you come around then?” I said. 
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“I don’t know,” said Brill. “I guess it interests me to 
watcJi you carry on.” 

“Oh, 1 see.” 

“You asked.” 

“It’s perfectly all right. So long. Jack.” I offered him 
my hand; after a moment of surprise (perhaps it was an 
ironic surprise), he took it. 

“So long, Joseph.” 

Iva was in no condition to walk. I got a cab, helped her 
in, and held her head on my shoulder all the way home. 
When we stopped at an intersection I looked down at her 
shadowed face. The yellow traffic light fell on her temple, 
where I saw a single vein near the surface of the skin, 
crooking with the slight groove of the bone. I responded 
to this almost as I had to Minna on the couch. The cab 
continued down the black street, which was streaked with 
the remnants of that afternoon’s snowfall waning under 
the changed warm wind. 

What could I say to all this? I asked myself fitfully and 
as though 1, too, were a little drunk. I thouglit that with 
one leap “nasty, brutish, and short” had landed in our 
midst. All my feelings, what I had felt in looking at 
Minna, what I had felt at Jack Brill’s words and at Iva’s 
disobedience, now attacked me together. What could I 
say? I repeated, but in the midst of the question perceived 
my purpose in asking it. I was looking for a way to clear 
Abt or protect him, and, through him, what was left of 
the “colony of the spirit.” But then, how much was he to 
be blamed? 

For let us admit the truth. One was constantly threat¬ 
ened, shouldered, and, sometimes invaded by “nasty, 
brutish, and short,” lost fights to it in unexpected corners. 
In the colony? Even in one.self. Was anyone immune alto¬ 
gether? In times like these? There were so many treasons; 
they were a medium, like air, like water; they passed 
in and out of you, they made themselves your accom¬ 
plices; nothing was impenetrable to them. 
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The cab stopped. I helped Iva into the house, un¬ 
dressed her and put her to bed. She lay on the blankets, 
naked, shielding her eyes from the light with her wrist. 
I turned off the switch and in the dark took off my own 
clothes. 

What sort of barrier could one put up against them, 
these treasons? If, in Abt, cruelty and the desire for re¬ 
venge were reduced to pinching a woman's hand, what 
would my own mind give up if one examined its tiniest 
gaps and runnels? And what about Iva?—and the others, 
what about the others? 

But suddenly I felt that none of this excused Abt and 
that I had only cunningly maneuvered to achieve the very 
end I had begun by rejecting. No, I could not justify him. 
I had been revolted by the way he had pinched her. I 
could find no excuse for him, none whatsoever. I was 
beginning to understand what it was that I felt toward 
him. Yes, I had been revolted by the rage and spite which 
emerged in the ‘'game*'; it had been so savage because its 
object could not resist. It was some time before I could 
bring myself to fall asleep. I would think of this more 
sanely tomorrow, I promised myself, wiping my forehead 
on the edge of the sheet. But I already knew that I had 
hit upon the truth and that I could not easily dispel it 
tomorrow or any other day. I had an uneasy, dream- 
ridden night. 

This was only the beginning. In the months that fol¬ 
lowed I began to discover one weakness after another in 
all I had built up around me. I saw what Jack Brill had 
seen, but, knowing it better, saw it more keenly and 
severely. It would be difficult for anyone else to know 
how this affected me, since no one could understand as 
well as I the nature of my plan, its rigidity, the extent to 
which I depended on it. Foolish or not, it had answered 
my need. The plan could be despised; my need could not 
be. 

I have not visited Minna or Harry since the party. I do 
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not know what sort of aftermath there was; I suppose 
their troubles were eventually ironed out. Abt has gone 
to Washington. He writes occasionally, usually to ask why 
he so seldom hears from me. He is doing well as an ad¬ 
ministrator, one of the ‘'bright young men,” though I un¬ 
derstand he is not satisfied. I don't think he ever will be 
satisfied. I should perhaps write oftener; he is, after all, an 
old friend. It isn't his fault that I am disappointed in him. 

from The Dangling Man 
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THE EMPEROR OF CHINA 

I 

La Beethoven, superscription to opus 127 

What does he infer, the Master, the magician, as he 
sits in his smallness on the swiftest claw of battling tigers? 
as he rides the whirlwind and therefore, the only one of 
us, sits still in the storm? 

—That it's not the case, if we spend our strength for a 
free stroke, that there's nothing left for another! Whatever 
the occasion, there is pleasure for the occasion, if it's our 
occasion. And there is not a reservoir of force, but force 
is welling in the soul. And if we use our strength in love, 
there is still more strength for beautiful collaboration, and 
even for idiosyncratic strokes—and always we are ready 
to the present. 

To the present: Owl (I am now speaking for the Em¬ 
peror of China). The wild ducks flying southward rest in 
the same swamp as on their way northward: the winter 
upon us. Master, is not this a round, and for me at least 
not endless? Therefore the little yellowed man, the Em¬ 
peror of China, is dreaming of immortality, and he has 
summoned to the court the childlike sorcerer, to mix for 
him the potion of vitality. But will our Master come? 
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Ah, as he lingers at his case in the flashing eye of the 
startled, swifter than anxiety and therefore alone among 
us masterless, what does the seer see? 

—That there is true invention, in nature and social na¬ 
ture and art. It's not the case that what is freely done is 
only the hopeless palliative for an old wound. The games 
of children are freely inventing the children, as was not 
ever known before. Slowly their red stockings flicker 
across the yard. And smiling our Master waits in the 
quick of the grievous wound, revelling in the fact that 
Destiny is Providence. 

Is Providence: Owl Yes, who can deny that it has 
brought us one and all to the present moment? We are 
rotating into a wound, as the whirlpool spins down into 
its black heart. That the Destiny of the Emperor of 
China and of the court of the Emperor of China is the 
providence of the sadness of all China—who can deny it, 
as we slowly one by one slide to our death? (But it is 
said that the people of China is immortal.) 

The Master of the Way!—that we see fitfully when the 
curtain of the world is ripped—what does he know, swim¬ 
ming in the spray-drop (each drop agleam) and sinking 
with it into the shining sea? 

—He knows that what is best is easiest and what is 
easiest is best. Does it not rest and slide in the accumu¬ 
lated rage of the universe, and set free the next motion 
of the universe as it trembles open into freedom and 
the present, as the trembling golden-daisy stretches to the 
tip of so many trembling petals?—best, easiest, and the 
latest moment, as our friends will everywhere create 
small worlds of freedom. 

But the ancient court of China turns in its tiresome 
ritual about the sullen wound. Is turned. And those 
most ancient and dignified, near the center, are soonest 
sucked downward to black hell. It is these mandarins 
of the court who say that the energy of the universe is 
conserved and that the energy of the soul is conserved: 
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that is, that it dribbles away in use and if a man use it 
for loving, he will not have it for beautiful collaboration 
nor to make images of his own idolatry. They say, too, 
that a man becomes a man by facing away from and 
forbidding the acts of a child, and not by growing into 
the glory of the next moment as it comes. So say these 
circlers of a grievous wound. 

But our Master lay seventy years aforming in the 
womb—in safety from every maiming wound—and he 
will never be formed a personality like you or me. 

In the red-lac(pier court they hoard their strength— 
so they think! But watch close: the ritual is made of 
thousands and thousands of struggling motions so mi¬ 
nute that they cannot see them, but we see them in the 
delicate tendons taut and in the pitiful eyes. “No 
strength!'' they cry, exhausting their strength as best 
they can, and meantime they also, like everything in 
the world, are momently creating new strength that is 
momently whirling them despite themselves around into 
black hell. Owl we are so heavily wounded. 

Their Emperor is bleeding from the wound. “That 
sage is an immortal person!" he thinks—the fool! for our 
Master is not even a person, and we doubt that he is im¬ 
mortal—“Send for him here to mix us a potion of vitality, 
and perhaps we shall not die the moment after the next 
motion of the universe." 

Ay, send for him! beyond the Great Wall of the Em¬ 
pire—and will our Master come? lying stretched in his 
vastness around, being the circle of the horizon—who 
knows what lies beyond him? What is he planning as his 
thoughts drift across the blue heaven as changeable 
clouds that are animals and junks, and then they have 
dispersed? 

—That the Silence is overwhelming. That into the 
silence and the void melt the gongs and ritual and the 
Great Wall of Ghina, to almost nothing—save from a 
crevice darts, quick as fire, the apprehensive salamander. 
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II. TRAVEL-SONG 

As the Small Group, the humanity of the magician, 
goes up to Pekin;—how shall I call it, what seems to be 
a small band of persons: children, parents, and friends, 
and some of these are aheady dead and accompany by 
their absence? this original humanity, not an individual 
and not a nation, but the social nature of the magician 
—as it goes among the trembling grasses, reading by 
night the calligraphy of tlie Northern Bear trembling in 
the moist air: they are dancing a travel-song— 

The Easiest, the Best, the Latest Moment. 

The Way is the difficult ease. It is hard to do the easy 
thing: as, to use the strength that one has rather than to 
strain with the strength that one has not; or to stand out 
of the way and let play the strength of the world that 
is crowding to our aid, rather than to hinder it with 
obstacles; or seeking an end, not to use means that 
hasten away from the end. These easy things are hard 
to do. But is the easiest thing to do the hardest thing to 
do? No, there are many harder things, which we see 
people in fact set about doing—as, we see people per¬ 
severe with their last strength in a course which they 
know to be disastrous. 

In general, there is an easy thing to do that is easy 
to do. This is not, to be sure, the easiest thing (for that 
requires a wisdom that we do not have); but to do 
easily an easy thing is already a good step to doing 
without great difficulty the easiest thing. 

And sometimes! the easiest thing to do is the easiest 
thing to do!—in moments of great stress, as we see people 
do intricate heroic deeds, releasing the strength of the 
world that is crowding to their aid; or habitually, in mo¬ 
ments of quiet, as an artist draws the easiest line; or 
revelling in despair, as our dear musician sang so lightly 
agreeing that he would die. 

But always the easiest is the best. It is the Way. 

So, demonstrating it by dancing it (for this is the 
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easiest way), the social nature of the magician proceeds 
up to Pekin. 

Now in the opposite direction is coming a herd of 
sheep tight-huddled. All in one impulse they are fleeing 
toward their slaughter. Each one of these sheep is nearly 
alone in its rudimentary mind: it is hardly aware of an¬ 
other as the few flashes of searing odor or want penetrate 
to its solitude. Yet all are surely btnind in one direction 
and moving as one beast. To such isolated unitary things 
it makes no diftcrence whether there is a herd of fifty or 
of one hundred forty million. 

But the magical band of children, parents, friends, and 
the dead has a certain small number: a certain easiest 
complexity of recognition, mutual aid, mutual need, and 
rivalry, that releases in social invention the forces of 
original nature. As on they trembling dance. 

The latest is the best: the last motion of nature, as it 
trembles thru the present into the next motion after the 
last. For who can deny that, potentially at least, the pres¬ 
ent moment is the easiest: it is closest to experience, the 
most available to use. It crowds upon us, whether we will 
or no, thru all the senses and in the heart-beat and the 
muscles taut to ward it off. What are you warding off? 
do you not recognize it? it is the present moment crowd¬ 
ing into being to our aid, accompanied by the forces of all 
the past. The hostility is spent, exhausted by a touch of 
death, and all that remains of it (as it seems) is the little 
living force, no bigger than a salamander, darting, quick 
as fire, from the crevice. But see tliis dragon, this present! 
lying in its vastness around the circle of the horizon en¬ 
closing the world. 

Dancing to Pekin: that is to say, going on their legs. 
For they do not roll heels over ears like wheels, or go on 
wheels, as once I thought to be the motion of Paradise 
before I considered the nature of earth. For the nature of 
earth is to be textured: that is, solid and uneven to the 
touch. By its solidity it offers support in order that its 
unevennesses may be spanned; so we proceed by making 
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spans and bridges in the roughness. Now if indeed the 
earth were an endless hard flat plain, then we could ex¬ 
pect our locomotion to be wheeled (just as those who ^o 
thru the smooth and yielding water have assumed the 
shape of spindles). But it is hard and rough, and our 
limbs are light spanners and dividers: the four limbs 
especially of human beings can make bridges of all kinds 
in the three dimensions. 

And the music of dancing has four gaits: single-time of 
hopping and jumping, double-time of walking, triple¬ 
time of skipping, and quadruple-time of running. All 
these are native gaits, as you may tell by observing the 
locomotion of the young. And our social band goes often 
hopping and jumping, skipping and running to Pekin, 
waiting up for the aged. 

Accompanied, too, by some who are already dead and 
do not go these gaits; for the gayety of the ego of a 
natural band is made up somewhat, we know, by the 
presence of their absence. 


III. 

The Great Wall of China is complete and all China 
realizes with horror that it is imprisoned. 

We have warded off the natural forces and projected 
them into things and encysted them in true formulations; 
now these lie there glowering hostilely at us. 

In the court of the Emperor of China they sound the 
gong of alarm. The Emperor is dreaming or not dying: 
he is dreaming of that immortal emperor who never died 
because he never lived. 

(The people of China is immortal.) 

The Emperor of China and the court of the Emperor 
of China and the people of China have been hoarding 
their strength and excreting it shapely brick by brick. This 
is called building the Great Wall of China—feverishly, 
slowly—each man alone (one is not physically forced to 
it)—brick alongside brick, and ordering the rows into a 
wall, and extending the wall along the survey-lines. This 
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is called hoarding one’s strength and building the Great 
Wall of Cliina. 

—So an author orders the letters into a neat word. (First 
he lias projected the threat into a thing, and he denotes 
the thing in a neat word.) He sets word next to word in 
lines, he rules line under line to make up a page. (He 
has now encysted the thing in true formulations.) He ar¬ 
ranges these pages in such a sequence. . . . This is 
c alled warding off the natural forces! protecting himself 
from anxiety 1 hoarding his strength! building the Great 
Wall of China. 

The freely run-on speech unsought 
returns in whirlpools to its thought. 

In this way it is possible (is it not possible?), building 
brick by brick, to hoard the strength of the accumulated 
rage of the universe of the great people, which otherwise 
might dissipate itself into easy blooms of health, freedom, 
and joy. But the Great Wall of China is complete! 

All China realizes with horror that it is imprisoned. 

The natural things lie there, glaring hostilely. 

Suddenly one is sensible (is one not sensible?) that the 
whirlpool is turning within and that those nearest the 
center are sucked round into our wound down into black 
death. Good-bye to them! one by one. 

In the court of the Emperor they sound the gong. The 
Empercjr of China is dreaming of not dying: he is dream¬ 
ing of that immortal emperor who never died because he 
never lived. 

(The people of China is immortal.) 

Must we not say that the force that was building the 
wall—and each man thought that he was building it!—is 
turning the whirlpool around and down? But the Great 
Wall of China is complete and all China realizes with 
horror that it is imprisoned. 

See here! comes colored, motherly of carriage, and 
floating a foot above the water, the junk of our silent lord 
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—on the escallops of the whirl and spray. The sails are 
colored with the feelings Carefree, Omniregard ant; her 
flag is Super-abounding and her pennons Toothless 
Smiles. Patience Firmness Duty: these are her carriage, 
the same as the endurance of the world: who rests in it 
upborne more lightly than a babe. 

She floats by Non-Attachment. She comes by the Dis¬ 
closure of the Next Moment. 

She pauses in mid-air in the maw of the whirlpool. 
From the slippery wall of water is thrust a forearm with 
a despairing clutch. 

That which is light rests at ease; that which is heavy is 
dragged round and down. 

Nevertheless our Master makes himself heavy and 
slowly sinks into the bite of pain. 

IV. 

La Gaya Scien2;fl—N ietzsche 

While the diabolical magician brews the poison potion 
for the Emperor, he obvServes silence. 

While the wizard rests in the wound, he swallows the 
space about and recreates a Void. 

Silence: but the Silence! For there is a secondary si¬ 
lence: when one does not talk aloud or sing, as when a 
person is alone. This silence is not even refreshing, for one 
carries on silent wrangles and mutters his composition, 
and at last, tho alone, he even talks aloud or sings. But 
deeper than this there is a primary silence that, if one 
sinks into it, is refreshing, yet still it is not the Silence: 
this is the silence in which a person listens and does not 
think of answering, as when we listen to frogs in the 
marsh, or we look at everything attentively. This silence 
is relaxing, refreshing, and recreative; and finally we 
break it with a melody from nowhere—that does not de¬ 
note the sounds and sights but is as if the same as they. 
This is a good sign; still, it is not the Silence. 

For always we are still forming concepts and judg¬ 
ments, and merefore inwardly saying: “This is the croak- 
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ing frog’’—'‘there are many of them”—"it is bright”—"their 
interval is a minor third”—“the dark line of hills”—“the 
contour.” This inward speech, that seems to be only listen¬ 
ing and taking in the scene, is betrayed by the motions of 
the throat: we are saying to ourselves “this” and “is” and 
“next?” 

But how to be silent? and not always forming concepts 
and judgments. As for me, I am expert in formulations. 
These I can always make and say, 'Hliere*^—^thaf is what 
it is”—"it is only that, no fear”-"I am safe.” "Next?”—“am 
I safe?” 

Building the Great Wall of China; protecting myself 
from anxiety. 

—Yet let me speak no evil of the creator spirit, listening 
to whom, over my shoulder, and taking in the scene, I 
joyfully make them, these true formulations. But it is not 
meant that I should use them to ward off the world. But 
long ago we suffered a grievous wound and we who are 
expert in forming concepts and judgments have occupied 
the world with true formulations. 

In the Silence the things are not encysted in formula¬ 
tions. 

It is before he has learned to speak, as we speak; before 
his personality is formed, as our personalities are formed. 

The images that float across his sky like clouds—they 
split with fire and there is a crack of thunder: it is indeed 
raining. 

As, in the Silence, our Master who has lain seventy 
years in the womb, plays with the milk and drool, the s., 
the piss, the blood, and the semen. 

In the Void, in the quick of the wound, where the 
wizard has swallowed up the space, he is dancing the 
creation of the things before they have a name. (We name 
them because we are expert only in formulations:) 

—That the drool and milk, etc. are the Rivers of Para¬ 
dise. 
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That when he masturbates he opens high and wide the 
dome of heaven. 

That resting and losing the weight of his body, he 
divides into territories at his bony joints, and these are the 
six continents. 

That from turds of s. he fashions out the elephants and 
the bears. 

That when he f.s, the electric friction makes the sky 
blue. The thick lightning. 

From the seed the magician is born again, that lay 
seventy years in the womb. The Master of Ja Gaya 
Scienza! 

As for me, these natural things are no longer so hos- 
tilely lowering. 

In the Silence, in the Void, they drop lightly into place 
and tremble open to the most space to the present flowers 
of May. The wild ducks are flying northward. The mo¬ 
ments are flying thick and fast, but they are not flying by, 
they are not flying by. 

In the Silence, in the Void, the natural things drop 
lightly into place and the moments are flying thick and 
fast but they are not flying by. The thoughts that drift 
like clouds across the sky—they split with fire and the 
magician is born again that lay seventy years in the 
womb. The Master of la Gaya Scienza is dancing us 
the things that do not yet have a name. Thick and fast the 
moments are not flying by. 

In the hole of the vortex, in the clenched jaws of death, 
the hellish wizard is .spinning and his skirts fly out. He 
has made his excrements into missiles and is destroying 
those who love him. He sucks and will not let loose. They 
are drowned in the searing piss, beaten by his penis, and 
jumped on up and down. All things are flying far from 
him as he spins: he spins alone; his skirts fly out. Can we 
ever restore to place those things flung far from their 
center? They are hostilely lowering where they fall. Too 
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late! Our time has been swallowed up by a wizard. Sound 
the gong. 

We were omnipotent when we destroyed it, and now 
when we would restore it we are not omnipotent; never 
can we make restitution; this is the wound by which we 
are bleeding to death. 

Wifely, high: like the moon rescued from the slime 
after a fortnight we did not see her and all at once shin¬ 
ing in the top of heaven at a bound, such are the full 
sleeves that offer to the Emperor the cup of vitality. The 
beverage that is brewed of animal spirits, that is fer¬ 
mented for the duration of the world, and distilled into 
presentness. The revolution that is frothing at the brim 
never ceases. And drinking, the natural band will go the 
wandering steps that do not err. 

The Emperor of China sips this poison and straightway 
he falls down in death agony, croaking. 

For the Emperor of China bade the Master of the Way 
brew for him the elixir of immortality; and drinking it, he 
is poisoned and dies. Is this the fault of the elixir?—The 
Master is impassive. 

The Emperor of China cries out in his agony: “Ow! I 
know that destiny is providence—my brain is seared with 
it, as a tongue of fire from the window envelops the house: 
for it means that, hurrying on, I came back again and 
again to my grievous wound, and who can deny that 
that past has brought me to this present crowding into 
the next and last? Am I supposed therefore in the jaws of 
death to sing, ‘Ah! providential!' Wounded: Oto,—this I 
did not know I knew. The natural things are now no 
longer glaring at me so hostilely. Roundabout they lie 
impassive. Even the Great Wall of China is only a broken 
wall. What drink is this, that you have poisoned me with? 
the revolution frothing at the brim does not cease. Ow. 
Oto—I know: it is the same thing to say T know' and 
*Ow'; isn't it the same thing? Who is this impassive dragon 
lying around the circle of the horizon with his tail in his 
mouth? It means that the time is complete. Owl and that 
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immortal emperor, who never died because lie never 
lived: is it thus that the people of China is immortal?’' 

He is dead. What! do they not proclaim ariotlier? 

The Master says: “Why didn’t he drink a second time?” 

He says: “Is not every natural force, considered alone, 
violent? Violent clashes with violent, and there emerges, 
trembling, what was not known before. This is called 
^brotherly conflict’ and ‘invention.’ 

“When a man is imprisoned, will not the violence of 
nature seem to him to be destruction? When a man is 
imprisoned in himself—the wall is made of formulations 
and the moat around the wall is a bleeding wound—must 
not natural violence seem to be the destruction of the 
world? 

“When a man is imprisoned: this is called 'dreaming of 
immortality.’ 

“But ‘the hounded hare takes pleasure in his leaps, in 
his dodges, in his speedy course.’ ” 

The mandarins of China say (each man alone and 
afraid to look at his startled friend): ^'Therefore let us set 
free the people of China. 

“It is said that the people of China is immortal. Per¬ 
haps they can teach us to be immortal. Or at least! at least 
that we, in our yellowed age, may have a little solace in 
watching the inventive games of the children of the peo¬ 
ple of China. 

“That we may rest from building the Great Wall of 
China. No longer hoarding our strength and encysting the 
natural things in formulations. 

“In order that the natural things may not glower at us 
so hostilely. 

“To cease to rotate about our grievous wound. 

“To dare engage in the conflict of brothers. 

“To crowd into the present with the force of the en¬ 
durance of the world.” 
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A DISTANT EPISODE 

The September sunsets were at their reddest the 
week the Professor decided to visit Ain Tadouirt, which 
is in the warm coiintiy. He came down out of the high, 
flat region in the evening by bus, with two small over¬ 
night bags full of maps, sun lotions, and medicines. Ten 
years ago he had been in the village for three days; long 
enough, however, to establish a fairly firm friendship 
with a cafekeeper, who had written him several times 
during the first year after his visit, if never since. “Hassan 
Ramani,’’ the Professor said over and over, as the bus 
bumped downward through ever warmer layers of air. 
Now facing the flaming sky in the west, and now facing 
the sharp mountains, the car followed the dusty trail 
down the canyons into air which began to smell of other 
things besides the endless ozone of the heights: orange 
blossoms, pepper, sun-baked excrement, burning olive 
oil, rotten fruit. He closed his eyes happily and lived for 
an instant in a purely olfactory world. The distant past 
returned—what part of it, he could not decide. 

The chauffeur, whose seat the Professor shared, spoke 
to him without taking his eyes from the road. 'Vous Stes 
geologue?’' 

“A geologist? Ah, no! Tm a linguist.” 

“There are no languages here. Only dialects.” 

“Exactly. Tm making a survey of variations on Mogh- 
rebi.” 

The chauffeur was scornful. “Keep on going south,” he 
said. “You 11 find some languages you never heard of 
before.” 

As they drove through the town gate, the usual swarm 
of urchins rose up out of the dust and ran screaming 
beside the bus. The Professor folded his dark glasses, put 
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them in his pocket; and as soon as the vehicle had come 
to a standstill he jumped out, pushing his way through 
the indignant boys who clutched at his luggage in vain, 
and walked quickly into the Grand Hotel Saharieii. Out 
of its eight rooms there were two available—one facing 
the market and the other, a smaller and cheaper one, 
giving onto a tiny yard full of refuse and barrels, where 
two gazelles wandered about. He took the smaller room, 
and pouring the entire pitcher of water into the tin basin, 
began to wash the grit from his face and ears. The after¬ 
glow was nearly gone from the sky, and the j)iokness in 
objects was disappearing, almost as he watched. He lit the 
carbide lamp and winced at its odor. 

After dinner the Professor walked slowly through the 
streets to Hassan Ramani’s cafe, whose back room hung 
hazardously out above the river. The entrance was very 
low, and he had to bend down slightly to get in. A man 
was tending the fire. There was one guest sipping tea. The 
caouadji tried to make him take a seat at the other table 
in the front room, but the Professor walked airily ahead 
into the back room and sat down. The moon was shining 
through the reed latticework and there was not a sound 
outside but the occasional distant bark of a dog. He 
changed tables so he could see the river. It was dry, but 
there was a pool here and there that reflected the l)right 
night sky. The caouadji came in and wiped off the table. 

“Does this cafe still belong to Hassan Ramani?” he 
asked him in the Moghrebi he had taken four years to 
learn. 

The man replied in bad French: “He is deceased.” 

“Deceased?” repeated the Professor, without noticing 
the absurdity of the word. “Really? When?” 

“I don’t know,” said the caouadji. “One tea?” 

“Yes. But I don’t understand . . 

The man was already out of the room, fanning the fire. 
The Professor sat still, feeling lonely, and arguing with 
himself that to do so was ridiculous. Soon the caouadji 
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returned with the tea. He paid him and gave him an 
enormous tip, for which he received a grave bow. 

“Tell me,” he said, as the other started away. “Can one 
still get those little boxes made from camel udders?” 

The man looked angry. “Sometimes the Reguibat bring 
in those things. We do not buy them here.” Then insolent¬ 
ly, in Arabic: “And why a camel-udder box?” 

“Because I like them,” retorted the Professor. And then 
because he was feeling a little exalted, he added, “I like 
them so much I want to make a collection of them, 
and I will pay you ten francs for every one you can get 
me.” 

^^Kharnstache/’ said the caouadji, opening his left hand 
rapidly three times in succession. 

“Never. Ten.” 

“Not possible. But wait until later and come with me. 
You can give me what you like. And you will get camel- 
udder boxes if there are any.” 

He went out into tlic front room, leaving the Profes¬ 
sor to drink his tea and listen to the growing chorus of 
dogs that barked and howled as the moon rose higher into 
the sky. A group of customers came into the front room 
and sat talking for an hour or so. When they had left, the 
caouadji put out the fire and stood in the doorway putting 
on his burnous. “Come,” he said. 

Outside in the street there was very little movement. 
The booths were all closed and the only light came from 
the moon. An occasional pedestrian passed, and grunted 
a brief greeting to the caouadji. 

“Everyone knows you,” said the Professor, to cut the 
silence between them. 

“Yes.” 

“I wish everyone knew me,” said the Professor, before 
he realized how infantile such a remark must sound. 

“No one knows you,” said his companion gruffly. 

They had come to the other side of the town, on the 
promontory above the desert, and through a great rift 
in the wall the Professor saw the white endlessness, bro- 
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ken in the foreground by dark spots of oasis. They walked 
through the opening and followed a winding road be¬ 
tween rocks, downward toward the nearest small forest 
of palms. The Professor thought: “He may cut my throat. 
But his cafe—he would surely be found out.” 

“Is it far?” he asked casually. 

“Are you tired?” countered the caouadji. 

“They are expecting me back at the Hotel Saharien,” 
he lied. 

“You can’t be there and here,” said the caouadji. 

The Professor laughed. He wondered if it sounded un¬ 
easy to the other. 

“Flave you owned Ramani’s cafe long?” 

“I work there for a friend.” The reply made the Profes¬ 
sor more unhappy than he had imagined it would. 

“Oh. Will you work tomorrow?” 

“That is impossible to say.” 

The Professor stumbled on a stone, and fell, scraping 
his hand. The caouadji said: “Be careful.” 

The sweet black odor of rotten meat hung in the air 
suddenly. 

“Agh!” said the Professor, choking. “What is it?” 

The caouadji had covered his face with his biirnoTis 
and did not answer. Soon the stench had been left behind. 
They were on flat ground. Ahead the path was bordered 
on each side by a high mud wall. There was no breeze 
and the palms were quite still, but behind the walls was 
the sound of running water. Also, the odor of human ex¬ 
crement was almost constant as they walked between the 
walls. 

The Professor waited until he thought it seemed logi¬ 
cal for him to ask with a certain degree of annoyance: 
“But where are we going?” 

“Soon,” said the guide, pausing to gather some stones 
in the ditch, 

“Pick up some stones,” he advised. “Here are bad dogs.” 

‘Where?” asked the Professor, but he stooped and got 
three large ones with pointed edges. 
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They continued very quietly. The walls came to an end 
and the bright desert lay ahead. Nearby was a ruined 
marabout, with its tiny dome only half standing, and the 
front wall entirely destroyed. Behind it were clumps of 
stunted, useless palms. A dog came running crazily 
toward them on three legs. Not until it got quite close 
did the Professor hear its steady low growl. The caouadji 
let fly a large stone at it, striking it scpiare in the muzzle. 
There was a strange snapping of jaws and the dog ran 
sideways in another direction, falling blindly against 
rocks and scrambling haphazardly about like an injured 
insect. 

Turning off the road, they walked across the earth 
strewn with sharp stones, past the little ruin, through the 
trees, until they came to a place where the ground 
dropped abruptly away in front of them. 

“It looks like a quarry/' said the Professor, resorting to 
French for the word “quarry," whose Arabic equivalent 
he could not call to mind at the moment. The caouadji did 
not answer. Instead he stod still and turned his head, as 
if listening. And indeed, from somewhere down below, 
but very far below, came the faint sound of a low flute. 
The caouadji nodded his head slowly several times. Then 
lie said: “The path begins here. You can see it well all the 
way. The rock is white and the moon is strong. So you 
can see well. I am going back now and sleep. It is late. 
You can give me what you like." 

Standing there at the edge of the abyss which at each 
moment looked deeper, with the dark face of the caouadji 
framed in its moonlit burnous close to his own face, the 
Professor asked himself exactly what he felt. Indignation, 
curiosity, fear, perhaps, but most of all relief and the hope 
that this was not a trick, the hope that the caouadji would 
really leave him alone and turn back without him. 

He stepped back a little from the edge, and fumbled 
in his pocket for a loose note, because he did not want to 
show his wallet. Fortunately there was a fifty franc bill 
there, which he took out and handed to the man. He 
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knew the caouadji was pleased, and so he paid no atten¬ 
tion when he heard him saying: “It is not enough. I have 
to walk a long way home and there are dogs. . . 

“Thank you and good night,” said the Professor, sitting 
down with his legs drawn up under him, and lighting a 
cigarette. He felt almost happy. 

“Give me only one cigarette,” pleaded the man. 

“Of course,” he said, a bit curtly, and he held up the 
pack. 

The caouadji squatted close beside him. His face was 
not pleasant to see. “What is it?” tliought the Professor, 
terrified again, as he held out his lighted cigarette toward 
him. 

The man's eyes were almost closed. It was the most 
obvious registering of concentrated scheming the Profes¬ 
sor had ever seen. When the second cigarette was burn¬ 
ing, he ventured to say to the still squatting Arab: “What 
are you thinking about?” 

The other drew on his cigarette deliberately, and 
seemed about to speak. Then his expression changed to 
one of satisfaction, but he did not speak. A cool wind had 
risen in the air, and the Professor shivered. The sound of 
the flute came up from the depths below at intervals, 
sometimes mingled with the scraping of nearby palm 
fronds one against the other. “These people are not primi¬ 
tives,” the Professor found himself saying in his mind. 

“Good,” said the caouadji, rising slowly. “Keep your 
money. Fifty francs is enough. It is an honor.” Then he 
went back into French: “Ti nos qua discendre, to' droitr 
He spat, chuckled (or was the Professor hysterical?), 
and strode away quickly. 

The Professor was in a state of nerves. He lit another 
cigarette, and found his lips moving automatically. They 
were saying: “Is this a situation or a predicament? This 
is ridiculous.” He sat very still for several minutes, wait¬ 
ing for a sense of reality to come to him. He stretched out 
on the hard, cold ground and looked up at the moon. It 
was almost like looking straight at the sun. If he shifted 
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his gaze a little at a time, he could make a string of weaker 
moons across the sky. “Incredible,” he whispered. Then 
he sat up quickly and looked about. There was no guaran¬ 
tee that the caouadji really had gone back to town. He 
got to his feet and looked over the edge of tlie precipice. 
In the moonlight the bottom seemed miles away. And 
there was nothing to give it scale; not a tree, not a house, 
not a person. , . . He listened for the flute, and heard 
only the wind going by his ears. A sudden violent desire 
to run back to the road seized him, and he turned and 
looked in the direction the caouadji had taken. At the 
same time he felt softly of his wallet in his breast pocket. 
Then he spat over the edge of the cliff. Then he made 
water over it, and listened intently, like a child. This gave 
him the impetus to start down the path into the abyss. 
Curiously enough, he was not dizzy. But prudently he 
kept from peering to his right, over the edge. It was a 
steady and steep downward climb. The monotony of it 
put him into a frame of mind not unlike that which had 
been induced by the bus-ride. He was murmuring “Has- 
san Ramani” again, repeatedly and in rhythm. He 
stopped, furious with himself for the sinister overtones 
the name now suggested to him. He decided he was ex¬ 
hausted from the trip. “And the walk,” he added. 

He was now well down the gigantic cliff, but the moon, 
being directly overhead, gave as much light as ever. Only 
the wind was left behind, above, to wander among the 
trees, to blow through the dusty streets of Ain Tadouirt, 
into the hall of the Grand Hotel Saharien, and under the 
door of his little room. 

It occurred to him that he ought to ask himself why he 
was doing this irrational thing, but he was intelligent 
enough to know that since he was doing it, it was not so 
important to probe for explanations at that moment. 

Suddenly the earth was flat beneath his feet. He had 
reached the bottom sooner than he had expected. He 
stepped ahead distrustfully still, as if he expected another 
treacherous drop. It was so hard to know in this uniform, 
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dim brightness. Before he knew what had happened the 
dog was upon him, a heavy mass of fur trying to push him 
backwards, a sharp nail rubbing down his chest, a strain¬ 
ing of muscles against him to get the teeth into his neck. 
The Professor thought: ‘T refuse to die this way.’' The 
dog fell back; it looked like an Eskimo dog. As it sprang 
again, he called out, very loud: “Ay!” it fell against him, 
there was a confusion of sensations and a pain some¬ 
where. There was also the sound of voices very near to 
him, and he could not understand what they were say¬ 
ing. Something cold and metallic was pushed brutally 
against his spine as the dog still hung for a second by his 
teeth from a mass of clothing and perhaps flesh. The Pro¬ 
fessor knew it was a gun, and he raised his hands, shout¬ 
ing in Moghrebi: “Take away the dog!” But the gun 
merely pushed him forward, and since the dog, once it 
was back on the ground, did not leap again, he took a 
step ahead. The gun kept pushing; he kept taking steps. 
Again he heard voices, but the person directly behind him 
said nothing. People seemed to be running about; it 
sounded that way, at least. For his eyes, he discovered, 
were still shut tight against the dog’s attack. He opened 
them. A group of men was advancing toward him. They 
were dressed in the black clothes of the Reguibat. “The 
Reguibat is a cloud across the face of the sun.” “When 
the Reguibat appears the righteous man turns away.” 
In how many shops and market places he had heard these 
maxims uttered banteringly among friends. Never to a 
Reguibat, to be sure, for these men do not frequent towns. 
They send a representative in disguise, to arrange with 
shady elements there for the disposal of captured goods. 
“An opportunity,” he thought quickly, “of testing the 
accuracy of such statements.” He did not doubt for a 
moment that the adventure would prove to be a kind of 
warning against such foolishness on his part—a warning 
which in retrospect would be half sinister, half farcical. 

Two snarling dogs came running from behind the on¬ 
coming men and threw themselves at his legs. He was 
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scandalized to note that no one paid any attention to this 
breach of etiquette. The gun pushed him harder as he 
tried to sidestep the animals' noisy assault. Again he 
cried: “The dogs! Take tliem away I" The gun shoved 
him forward with great force and he fell, almost at the 
feet of the crowd of men facing him. The dogs were 
wrenching at his hands and arms. A boot kicked them 
aside, yelping, and then with increased vigor it kicked 
the Professor in the hip. Then came a chorus of kicks 
from different sides, and he was rolled violently about 
on the earth for a while. During this time he was con¬ 
scious of hands reaching into his pockets and removing 
everything from them. He tried to say: “You have all my 
money; stop kicking me!” But his bruised facial muscles 
would not work; he felt himself pouting, and that was all. 
Someone dealt him a terrific blow on the head, and he 
thought: “Now at least I shall lose consciousness, thank 
Heaven.” Still he went on being aware of the guttural 
voices he could not understand, and of being bound 
tightly about the ankles and chest. Then there was black 
silence that opened like a wound from time to time, to let 
in the soft, deep notes of the flute playing the same suc¬ 
cession of notes again and again. Suddenly he felt excru¬ 
ciating pain everywhere—pain and cold. “So I have been 
unconscious, after all,” he thought. In spite of that, the 
present seemed only like a direct continuation of what 
had gone before. 

It was growing faintly light. There were camels near 
where he was lying; he could hear their gurgling and 
their heavy breathing. He could not bring himself to 
attempt opening his eyes, just in case it should turn out 
to be impossible. However, when he heard someone ap¬ 
proaching, he found that he had no difficulty in seeing. 

The man looked at him dispassionately in the gray 
morning light. With one hand he pinched together the 
Professor's nostrils. When the Professor opened his mouth 
to breathe, the man swiftly seized his tongue and pulled 
on it with all his miglit. The Professor was gagging and 
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catching his breath; he did not see what was happening. 
He could not distinguish the pain of the brutal yanking 
from that of the sharp knife. Then there was an endless 
choking and spitting that went on automatically, as 
though he were scarcely a part of it. The word ‘"opera¬ 
tion” kept going through his mind; it calmed his terror 
somewhat as he sank back into darkness. 

The caravan left sometime toward midmorning. The 
Professor, not unconscious, but in a state of utter stupor, 
still gagging and drooling blood, was dumped doubled- 
up into a sack and tied at one side of a camel. The lower 
end of the enormous amphitheater contained a natural 
gate in the rocks. The camels, swift rnehara, were lightly 
laden on this trip. They passed through single-file, and 
slowly mounted the gentle slope that led up into the 
beginning of the desert. That night, at a stop behind some 
low hills, the men took him out, still in a state which per¬ 
mitted no thought, and over the dusty rags that remained 
of his clothing they fastened a series of curious belts made 
of the bottoms of tin cans strung together. One after an¬ 
other of these bright girdles was wired about his torso, 
his arms and legs, even across his face, until he was en¬ 
tirely within a suit of armor that covered him with its 
circular metal scales. There was a good deal of merri¬ 
ment during this decking-out of the Professor. One man 
brought out a flute and a younger one did a not ungraceful 
caricature of an Ouled Nail executing a cane dance. The 
Professor was no longer conscious; to be exact, he existed 
in the middle of the movements made by these other men. 
When they had finished dressing him’ the way they 
wished him to look, they stuffed some food under the 
tin bangles hanging over his face. Even though he 
chewed mechanically, most of it eventually fell out onto 
the groimd. They put him back into the sack and left him 
there. 

Two days later they arrived at one of their own en¬ 
campments. There were women and children here in the 
tents, and the men had to drive away the snarl? ig dogs 
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they had left there to guard them. When they emptied 
the Professor out of his sack, there were screams of fright, 
and il took several hours to convince the last woman that 
he was harmless, although there had been no doubt from 
the start that he was a valuable possession. After a few 
days they began to move on again, taking everything with 
them, and traveling only at night as the terrain grew 
warmer. 

Even when all his wounds had healed and he felt no 
more pain, the Professor did not begin to think again; he 
ate and defecated, and he danced when he was bidden, 
a senseless hopping up and down that delighted the chil¬ 
dren, principally because of the wonderful jangling racket 
it made. And he generally slept through the heat of the 
day, in among the camels. 

Wending its way southeast, the caravan avoided all 
stationary civilization. In a few weeks they reached a new 
plateau, wholly wild and with a sparse vegetation. Here 
they pitched camp and remained, while the meharis were 
turned loose to graze. Everyone was happy here; the 
weather was cooler and there was a well only a few hours 
away on a seldom-frequented trail. It was here they con¬ 
ceived the idea of taking the Professor to Amedjel and 
selling him to the Touaregs. 

It was a full year before they carried out this project. 
By this time the Professor was much better trained. He 
could do a handspring, make a series of fearful growling 
noises which had, nevertheless, a certain element of hu¬ 
mor; and when the Reguibat removed the tin from his 
face they discovered he could grimace admirably while 
he danced. They also taught him a few basic obscene ges¬ 
tures which never failed to elicit delighted shrieks from 
the women. He was now brought forth only after es¬ 
pecially abundant meals, when there was music and fes¬ 
tivity. He easily fell in with their sense of ritual, and 
evolved an elementary sort of "program” to present when 
he was called forth: dancing, rolling on the ground, imi¬ 
tating certain animals, ana finally rushing toward the 
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group in feigned anger, to see the resultant confusion and 
hilarity. 

When three of the men set out for Fogara with him, 
they took four meharis with them, and he rode astride his 
quite naturally. No precautions were taken to guard him, 
save that he was kept among them, one man always stay¬ 
ing at the rear of the party. They came within sight of the 
walls at dawn, and they waited among the rocks all day. 
At dusk the youngest started out, and in three hours he 
returned with a friend who carried a stout cane. They 
tried to put the Professor through his routine then and 
there, but the man from Fogara was in a hurry to get 
back to town, so they all set out on the meharis. 

In the town they went directly to the villager’s home, 
where they had coffee in the courtyard sitting among the 
camels. Here the Professor went into his act again, and 
this time there was prolonged merriment and much rub¬ 
bing together of hands. An agreement was reached, a 
sum of money paid, and the Reguibat withdrew, leaving 
the Professor in the house of the man with the cane, who 
did not delay in locking him into a tiny enclosure off the 
courtyard. 

The next day was an important one in the Professor’s 
life, for it was then that pain began to stir again in his 
being. A group of men came to the house, among whom 
was a venerable gentleman, better clothed than those 
others who spent their time flattering him, setting fervent 
kisses upon his hands and the edges of his garments. This 
person made a point of going into classical Arabic from 
time to time, to impress the others, who had not learned 
a word of the Koran. Thus his conversation would run 
more or less as follows: '‘Perhaps at In Salah. The French 
there are stupid. Celestial vengeance is approaching. Let 
us not hasten it. Praise the highest and cast thine anath¬ 
ema against idols. With paint on his face. In case the 
police wish to look close.” The others listened and 
agreed, nodding their heads slowly and solemnly. And 
the Professor in his stall beside them listened, too. That 
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is, he was conscious of the sound of the old man’s 
Arabic. The words penetrated for the first time in many 
months. Noises, then: “Celestial vengeance is approach¬ 
ing.” Then: “It is an honor. Fifty francs is enough. Keep 
your money. Good.” And the caouadji squatting near 
him at the edge of the precipice. Then “anathema 
against idols” and more gibberish. He turned over pant¬ 
ing on the sand and forgot about it. But the pain had 
begun. It operated in a kind of delirium, because he had 
begun to enter into consciousness again. When the man 
opened the door and prodded him with his cane, he 
cried out in a rage, and everyone laughed. 

They got him onto his feet, hut he would not dance. 
He stood before them, staring at the ground, stubbornly 
refusing to move. The owner was furious, and so an¬ 
noyed by the laughter of the others that he felt obliged 
to send them away, saying that he would await a more 
propitious time for exhibiting his property, because he 
dared not show his anger before the elder. However, 
when they had left he dealt the Professor a violent blow 
on the shoulder with his cane, called him various ob¬ 
scene things, and went out into the street, slamming 
the gate behind him. He walked straight to the street 
of the Ouled Nail, because he was sure of finding the 
Reguibat there among the girls, spending the money. 
And there in a tent he found one of them still abed, 
while an Ouled Nail washed the tea glasses. He walked 
in and almost decapitated the man before the latter had 
even attempted to sit up. Then he threw his razor on the 
bed and ran out. 

The Ouled Nail saw the blood, screamed, ran out of 
her tent into the next, and soon emerged from that with 
four girls who rushed together into the coffee house and 
told the caouadji who had killed the Reguibat. It was 
only a matter of an hour before the French military police 
fxaa daught him at a friend’s house, and dragged him oflE 
|o the barracks. That night the Professor had nothing to 
eat, and the next afternoon, in the slow sharpening of his 
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consciousness caused by increasing hunger, he walked 
aimlessly about the courtyard and the rooms that gave 
onto it. There was no one. In one room a calendar hung 
on the wall. The Professor watched nervously, like a dog 
watching a fly in front of its nose. On the white paper 
were black objects that made sounds in his head. He 
heard them: *'Grande Epicerie du Sahel. Juin. Lundi, 
Mardi, Mercredi. . . ^ 

The tiny inkmarks of which a symphony consists may 
have been made long ago, but when they are fulfilled in 
sound they become imminent and mighty. So a kind of 
music of feeling began to play in the Professor’s head, 
increasing in volume as he looked at the mud wall, and 
he had the feeling that he was performing what had been 
written for him long ago. He felt like weeping; he felt like 
roaring through the little house, upsetting and smashing 
the few breakable objects. His emotion got no further 
than this one overwhelming desire. So, bellowing as loud 
as he could, he attacked the house and its belongings. 
Then he attacked the door into the street, which resisted 
for a while and finally broke. He climbed through the 
opening made by the boards he had ripped apart, and 
still bellowing and shaking his arms in the air to make as 
loud a jangling as possible, he began to gallop along the 
quiet street toward the gateway of the town. A few people 
looked at him with great curiosity. As he passed the 
garage, the last building before the high mud archway 
that framed the desert beyond, a French soldier saw him. 
**Tiensr he said to himself, “a holy maniac.” 

Again it was sunset time. The Professor ran beneath 
the arched gate, turned his face toward the red sky, and 
began to trot along the Piste dTn Salah, straight into the 
setting sun. Behind him, from the garage, the soldier took 
a pot shot at him for good luck. The bullet whistled dan¬ 
gerously near the Professor’s head, and his yelling rose 
into an indignant lament as he waved his arms more 
wildly, and hopped high into the air at every few steps, 
in an access of terror. 
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The soldier watched a while, smihng, as the cavorting 
figure grew smaller in the oncoming evening darkness, 
and the rattling of the tin became a part of the great 
silence out there beyond the gate. The wall of the garage 
as he leaned against it still gave forth heat, left there by 
the sun, but even then the lunar chill was growing in the 
air. 


John Berryman 


1 


THE IMAGINARY JEW 

The second summer of the European War I spent in 
New York. I lived in a room just below street-level on 
Lexington above 34th, wrote a good deal, tried not to 
think about Europe, and listened to music on a small 
gramophone, the only thing of my own, except books, in 
the room. Haydn's London Symphony, his last, I heard 
probably fifty times in two months. One night when ex¬ 
cited I dropped the pickup, creating a series of knocks at 
the beginning of the last movement where the oboe joins 
the strings which still, when I hear them, bring up for 
me my low dark long damp room and I feel the dew of 
heat and smell the rented upholstery. I was trying as 
they say to come back a little, uncertain and low after an 
exhausting year. Why I decided to do this in New York 
—the enemy in summer equally of soul and body, as I 
had known for years—I can't remember; perhaps I didn't, 
but was held on merely from week to week by the motive 
which presently appeared in the form of a young woman 
met the Christmas before and now the occupation of 
every evening not passed in solitary and restless gloom. 
My friends were away; I saw few other people. Now and 
then I went to the zoo in lower Central Park and watched 
with interest the extraordinary behavior of a female badg¬ 
er. For a certain time she quickly paced the round of 
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her cage. Then she would approach the sidewall from an 
angle in a determined, hardly perceptible, imliurried trot; 
suddenly, when an inch away, point her nose up it, fol¬ 
low her nose up over her back, turning a deft and easy 
somersault, from which she emerged on her feet moving 
swiftly and unconcernedly away, as if the action had been 
no affair of hers, indeed she had scarcely been present. 
There was another badger in the cage who never did this, 
and nothing else about her was remarkable; but this com¬ 
petent disinterested somersault she enacted once every 
five or ten minutes as long as I watched her,—quitting the 
wall, by the way, always at an angle in fixed relation to the 
angle at which she arrived at it. It is no longer possible 
to experience the pleasure I knew each time she lifted 
her nose and I understood again that she would not fail 
me, or feel the mystery of her absolute disclaimer,—she 
has been taken away or died. 

The story I have to tell is no further a part of that spe¬ 
cial summer than a nightmare takes its character, for 
memory, from the phase of the moon one noticed on going 
to bed. It could have happened in another year and in 
another place. No doubt it did, has done, will do. Still, 
so weak is the talent of the mind for pure relation—im¬ 
maculate apprehension of p alone—that everything helps 
us, as when we come to an unknown city; architecture, 
history, trade-practices, folklore. Even more anxious our 
approach to a city—like my small story—which we have 
known and forgotten. Yet how little we can learn! Some 
of the history is the lonely summer. Part of the folklore, I 
suppose, is what I now unwillingly rehearse, the char¬ 
acter which experience has given to my sense of the Jew¬ 
ish people. 

Born in a part of the South where no Jews had come, or 
none had stayed, and educated thereafter in States w^here 
they are numerous, I somehow arrived at a metropolitan 
university without any clear idea of what in modern life 
a Jew was,—without even a clear consciousness of having 
seen one. I am unable now to explain this simplicity or 
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blindness. I had not escaped, of course, a sense that hu¬ 
mans somewhat different from ourselves, called “Jews,” 
existed as in the middle distance and were best kept there, 
but this sense was of the vaguest. From what it was de¬ 
rived I do not know; I do not recall feeling the least curi¬ 
osity about it, or about Jews; I had, simply, from the 
atmosphere of an advanced heterogeneous democratic 
society, ingathered a gently negative attitude towards 
Jews. This I took with me, untested, to college, where it 
received neither confirmation nor stimulus for two 
months. I rowed and danced and cut classes and was po¬ 
litical. By mid-November I knew most of the five hun¬ 
dred men in my year. Then the man who rowed Number 
Three, in the eight of which I was bow, took me aside in 
the shower one afternoon and warned me not to be so 
chatty with Rosenblum. 

I wondered why not. Rosenblum was stroke, a large 
handsome amiable fellow, for whose ability in the shell I 
felt great respect and no doubt envy. Because the fellows 
in the House wouldn't like it, my friend said. “What have 
they against him?” “It's only because he's Jewish,” ex¬ 
plained my friend, a second-generation Middle European. 

I hooted at him, making the current noises of disbelief, 
and went back under the shower. It did not occur to me 
that he could be right. But next day when I was talking 
with Herz—the coxswain, whom I found intelligent and 
pleasant—I remembered the libel with some annoyance, 
and told Herz about it as a curiosity. Herz looked at me 
oddly, lowering his head, and said after a pause, “Why, 
A1 is Jewish, didn't you know that?” I was amazed. I said 
it was absurd, he couldn't be! “Why not?” said Herz, who 
must have been as astonished as I was. “Don't you know 
I'm Jewish?” 

I did not know, of course, and ignorance has seldom 
cost me such humiliation. Herz did not guy me; he went 
off. But greater than my shame at not knowing something 
known, apparently, without effort to everyone else, were 
my emotions for what I then quickly discovered. Asking 
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careful questions during the next week, I learnt that about 
a third of the men I spent time with in college were few- 
ish; that they knew it, and the others knew it; that some 
of the others disliked them for it, and they knew this 
also; that certain Houses existed only for Jews, who wt^re 
excluded from the rest; and that what in short I took to 
be an idiotic state was deeply established, familiar, and 
acceptable to everyone. This discovery was the begin¬ 
ning of my instruction in social life proper—construing 
social life as that from which political life issues like a 
somatic dream. 

My attitude toward my friends did not alter on this 
revelation. I merely discarded the notion that Jews were 
a proper object for any special attitude; my old sense 
vanished. This was in 1933. Later, as word of the Ger¬ 
man persecution filtered into this country, some senti¬ 
mentality undoubtedly corrupted my no-attitude. I 
denied the presence of obvious defects in particular Jews, 
feeling that to admit them would be to side with the 
sadists and murderers. Accident allotting me close friends 
who were Jewish, their disadvantages enraged me. Grad¬ 
ually, and against my sense of impartial justice, I be¬ 
came the anomaly which only a partial society can pro¬ 
duce, and for which it has no name known to the lexicons. 
In one area, but not exclusively, ''nigger-lover” is cast in 
a parallel way: but for a special sympathy and liking for 

{ ews—which became my fate, so that I trembled when I 
leard one abused in talk—we have no term. In this con¬ 
dition I still was during the summer of which I speak. 
One further circumstance may be mentioned, as a prod¬ 
uct, I believe, of this curious training. I am spectacularly 
unable to identify Jews as Jews,—by name, cast of feature, 
accent, or environment,—and this has been true, not only 
of course before the college incident, but during my 
whole life since. Even names to anyone else patently 
Hebraic rarely suggest to me anything. And when once 
I learn that So-and-so is Jewish, I am likely to forget it. 
Now Jewishness may be a fact as striking and informative 
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as someone's past heroism or his Christianity or his un¬ 
derstanding of the subtlest human relations, and I feel 
sure that something operates to prevent my utilizing the 
plain signs by which such characters—in a Jewish man or 
woman—may be identified, and prevent my retaining the 
identification once it is made. 

So to the city my summer and a night in August. I used 
to stop on Fourteenth Street for iced coffee, walking from 
the Village home (or to my room rather) after leaving 
my friend, and one night when I came out I wandered 
across to the island of trees and gi'ass and concrete walks 
raised in the center of Union Square. Here men~a few 
women, old—sit in the evenings of summer, looking at 
papers or staring off or talking, and knots of them stay 
on, arguing, very late; these the unemployed or unem¬ 
ployable, the sleepless, the malcontent. There are no 
formal orators, as at Columbus Circle in the Nineteen- 
thirties and at Hyde Park Corner. Each group is domi¬ 
nated by several articulate and strong-lunged persons 
who battle each other with prejudices and desires, sway¬ 
ing with intensity, and take on from time to time the 
interrupters: a forum at the bottom of the pot,—Jeffer¬ 
son's fear. Whitman's hope, the dream of the younger 
Lenin. It was now about one o'clock, almost hot, and 
many men were still out. I stared for a little at the eques¬ 
trian statue, obscure in the night on top of its pedestal, 
thinking that the misty Rider would sweep again away 
all these men at his feet, whenever he liked,—what symbol 
for power yet in a mechanical age rivals the mounted 
man?—and moved to the nearest group; or I plunged to it. 

The dictator to the group was old, with dark cracked 
skin, fixed eyes in an excited face, leaning forward madly 
on his bench towards the half-dozen men in semicircle 
before him. 'Tt’s bread! it's bread!” he was saying. ‘Tt’s 
bitter-sweet. All the bitter and all the sweetness. Of an 
overture. What else do you want? When you ask for steak 
and potatoes, do you want pastry with it? It's bread! It's 
bread! Help yourself! Help yourself!” 
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The listeners stood expressionless, except one who was 
smiling with contempt and interrupted now. 

'"Never a happy minute, never a happy minute!’' the 
old man cried. “It’s good to be dead I Some men should 
kill themselves.” 

“D(^n’t you want to live?” said the smiling man. 

"‘Of course I want to live. Everyone wants to live! If 
death comes, suddenly it’s better. It’s better!” 

Witli pain I turned away. The next group were talking 
diffusely and angrily about the Mayor, and I passed to a 
third, where a frantic olive-skinned young man with a 
fringe of silky beard was exclaiming: 

“No restaurant in New York had the Last Supper! No. 
When people sit down to eat they should think of that!” 

“Listen,” said a white-shirted student on the rail, glanc¬ 
ing around for approbation, “listen, if I open a restaurant 
and put The Last Supper up over the door, how much 
money do you think I’d lose? Ten thousand dollars?” 

The fourth cluster was larger and appeared more co¬ 
herent. A savage argument was in progress between a 
man of fifty with an oily red face, hatted, very determined 
in manner, and a muscular fellow half his age with heavy 
eyebrows, coatless, plainly Irish. Fifteen or twenty men 
were packed around them, and others on a bench near the 
rail against which the Irishman was lounging were at¬ 
tending also. I listened for a few minutes. The question 
was whether the President was trying to get us into the 
War,—or rather, whether this was legitimate, since the 
Irishman claimed that Roosevelt was a goddamned war¬ 
monger whom all the real people in the country hated, 
and the older man claimed that we should have gone into 
the f..ing war when France fell a year before, as every¬ 
body in the country knew except a few immigrant rats. 
Redface talked ten times as much as the Irishman, but he 
was not able to establish any advantage that I could see. 
He ranted, and then Irish either repeated shortly and 
fiercely what he had said last, or shifted his ground. The 
audience were silent-favouring whom I don't know, but 
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evidently much interested. One or two men pushed out 
of the group, others arrived behind me, and I was eddied 
forward towards the disputants. The young Irishman 
broke suddenly into a tirade by the man with the hat: 

“YoiiVe full of s. Roosevelt even tried to get us in with 
the communists in the Spanish war. If he could have done 
it wesd have been burning churches down like the rest 
of the Reds.” 

“No, that’s not right,” I heard my own voice, and 
pushed forward, feeling blood in my face, beginning to 
tremble. “No, Roosevelt as a matter of fact helped Franco 
by non-intervention, at the same time that Italians and 
German planes were fighting against the Government and 
arms couldn’t get in from France.” 

“What’s that? What are you, a Jew?” He turned to me 
contemptuously, and was back at the older man before I 
could speak, “The only reason we weren’t over there four 
years ago is because you can only screw us so much. Then 
we quit. No New Deal bastard could make us go help the 
goddamned communists.” 

“That ain’t the question, it’s if we want to fight now or 
later. Them Nazis ain’t gonna sit!” shouted the redfaced 
man. “They got Egypt practically, and then it’s India if 
it ain’t England first. It ain’t a question of the commu¬ 
nists, the communists are on Hitler’s side. I telly a we can 
wait and wait and chew and spit and the first thing you 
know they’ll be in England, and then who’s gonna help 
us when they start after us? Maybe Brazil? Get wise to 
the world! Spain don’t matter now one way or the other, 
they ain’t gonna help and they can’t hurt. It’s Germany 
and Italy and Japan, and if it ain’t too late now it’s gonna 
be. Get wise to yourself. We shoulda gone in—” 

.f“What with?” said the Irishman with disdain. “Pop pop. 
Wooden machine-guns?” 

“We were as ready a year ago as we are now. Defence 
don’t mean nothing, you gotta have to fight!” 

“No, we re much better off now,” I said, “than we were 
a year ago. When England went in, to keep its word to 
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Poland, what good was it to Poland? The German Army—” 

‘‘Shut up, you Jew,” said the Irishman. 

“Tm not a Jew,” I said to him. “What makes—” 

“Listen, Pop,” he said to the man in the hat, “it s O.K. 
to shoot your moutli off but what the hell have you got 
to do with it? You aren't gonna do any fighting.” 

“Listen,” I said. 

“You sit on your big ass and talk about who’s gonna 
fight who. Nobody’s gonna fight anybody. If we feel hot, 
we ought to clean up some of the sons of bitches here 
before we go sticking our nuts anywhere to help Eng¬ 
land. We ought to clean up the sons of bitches in Wall 
Street and Washington before we take any ocean trips. 
You want to know something? You know why Germany’s 
winning everything in this war? Because there ain’t no 
Jews back home. There ain’t no more Jews, first shouting 
war like this one here”—nodding at me—“and then skin¬ 
ning off to the synagogue with the profits. Wake up. Pop! 
You must have been around in the last war, you ought to 
know better,” 

I was too nervous to be angry or resentful. But I began 
to have a sense of oppression in breathing. I took the 
Irishman by the arm. 

“Listen, I told you I’m not a Jew.” 

“I don’t give a damn what you are,” he turned his half¬ 
dark eyes to me, wrenching his arm loose. “You talk like 
a Jew.” 

“What does that mean?” Some part of me wanted to 
laugh. “How does a Jew talk?” 

“They talk like you, buddy.” 

“That’s a fine argument! But if I’m not a Jew, my talk 
only—” 

“You probably are a Jew. You look like a Jew.” 

“I look like a Jew? Listen,” I swung around with despair 
to a man standing next to me, “do I look like a Jew? It 
doesn’t matter whether I do or not—a Jew is as good as 
anybody and better than this son of . a bitch—” I was not 
exactly excited, I was trying to adapt my language as my 
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need for the crowd, and my sudden respect for its judg¬ 
ment, possessed me-“but in fact I’m not Jewish and I 
d(3n’t look Jewish. Do I?” 

The man looked at me quickly and said, half to me and 
half to the Irishman, “Hell, I don’t know. Sure he does.” 

A wave of disappointment and outrage swept me al¬ 
most to tears, I felt like a man betrayed by his brother. 
The lamps seemed brighter and vaguer, the night large. 
Looking around I saw sitting on a bench near me a tall, 
heavy, serious-looking man of thirty, well dressed, whom 
I had noticed earlier, and appealed to him, “Tell me, do 
I look Jewish?” 

But he only stared up and waved his head vaguely. I 
saw with horror that something was wrong with him. 

“You look like a Jew. You talk like a Jew. You are a 
Jew,” I heard the Irishman say. 

I heard murmuring among the men, but I could see 
nothing very clearly. It seemed very hot. I faced the 
Irishman again helplessly, holding my voice from rising. 

“Tm not a Jew,” I told him. “I might be, but Tm not. 
You have no bloody reason to think so, and you can’t 
make me a Jew by simply repeating like an idiot that 
I am.” 

“Don’t deny it, son,” said the redfaced man, “stand up 
to him.” 

“God damn it,” suddenly I was furious, whirling like a 
fool (was I afraid of the Irishman? had he conquered 
me?) on the redfaced man, “I’m not denying it I Or rather 
I am, but only because I’m not a Jew! I despise renegades, 
I hate Jews who turn on their people, if I were a Jew I 
would say so, I would be proud to be; what is the vicious 
opinion of a man like this to me if I were a Jew? But Vm 
not. Why the hell should I admit I am if I’m not?” 

“Jesus, the Jew is excited,” said the Irishman. 

“I have a right to be excited, you son of a bitch. Sup¬ 
pose I call you a Jew. Yes, you’re a Jew. Does that mean 
anything?” 
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‘‘Not a damn thing.He spat over tlie rail past a man's 
head. 

“Prove that you're not. I say you are.’’ 

“Now listen, you Jew. Pm a Catholic.” 

“So am I, or I was born one. I’m not one now. 1 was 
born a Catholic.” I was a little calmer, but goaded, ob¬ 
sessed with the need to straighten this out. 1 felt that 
everything for everyone there depended on my proving 
him wrong. If once this evil for which we have not even 
a name could be exposed to the rest of the men as empty 
—if I could prove I was not a ]ew—it would fall to the 
ground, neither would anyone else be a Jew to be accused. 
Then it could be trampled on. Fascist America was at 
stake. I listened, intensely anxious, for our fate. 

“Yeah?” said the Irishman. “Say the Apostles' Creed.” 

Memory went swirling back, I could hear the little bell 
die as I hushed it and set it on the felt, Father Boniface 
looked at me tall from the top of the steps and smiled 
greeting me in the darkness before dawn as I came to 
serve, the men pressed around me under the lamps, and 
I could remember nothing but visibihtm omnium . , . et 
invisihilium? 

“I don't remember it.” 

The Irishman laughed with his certainty. 

The papers in my pocket, I thought them over hur¬ 
riedly. In my wallet. What would they prove? Or details 
of ritual, Church history: anyone could learn them. My 
piece of Irish blood. Shame, .shame: shame for my ruth¬ 
less people. I will not be his blood. I wish I were a Jew, 
I would change my blood, to be able to say Yes and defy 
him. 

“I'm not a Jew,” I felt a fool. “You only say so. You 
haven't any evidence in the world.” 

He leaned forward from the rail, close to me. “Are you 
cut?” 

Shock, fear ran through me before I could make any 
meaning out of his words. Then they ran faster, and I 
felt confused. 
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